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The line it is drawn, the curse it is cast 
The slow one now will later be fast 
As the present now will later be past 
The order is rapidly fadin’ 
And the first one now will later be last 
For the times they are a-changin' 
Bob Dylan 


‘I am Demetrius, son of Antigonus.’ He sounded, too, 
like a deity announcing himself at the opening of a 


play. 


Mary Renault, 
Funeral Games 


Preface 


This book has its genesis in two doctoral theses separated by 
almost two decades. In 1994 at the University of Western 
Australia I embarked on a task inspired by Professor Brian 
Bosworth, to begin a historical and  historiographical 
investigation into the life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, ‘The Besieger 
of Cities. He warned me at the time that the topic would exceed 
the parameters of a doctorate, and so it has—by at least 
threefold. Moreover, the path has been labyrinthine, worthy 
almost of a Tolkienian quest, and I realized by 2012 that I would 
need a Symmachos to fulfil this mission. It was my great good 
fortune then that Charlotte Dunn, an outstanding student in the 
Classics Department at the University of Otago, approached me to 
discuss topics for her doctorate. The alliance was forged: she 
would write her PhD on the later life of Demetrius, to 
complement my own thesis and articles on his early life, and we 
at last present this tome in fulfilment of that task commenced so 
long ago. 

My obligations in this undertaking are colossal. First, I am 
grateful to my professors at UWA who trained me rigorously in 
the skills I would need to practise Ancient History: Brian 
Bosworth, John Melville Jones, David Kennedy, and Judith 
Maitland. Secondly, I thank my thesis examiners, Richard 
Billows, Hans Hauben, and Waldemar Heckel, and thirdly my 
fellow students Jeff Champion and Lara O'Sullivan, who have 
gone ahead already to make their marks with excellent 
monographs on individuals from the Diadoch milieu. 

I am particularly indebted to my friends Tim Howe, Daniel 
Ogden, Liz Baynham, John Yardley, Frances Pownall, Ed Anson, 
Victor Alonso, Yossi Roisman, Sabine Müller, and Franca 
Landucci Gattinoni, who have supported and aided me in 


innumerable ways at every turn, and without whom I do not feel 
I could continue in this profession. 

I must also offer humble thanks to my global network of 
colleagues and friends who have empowered and enlightened me, 
discussing endless abstruse matters, answering specialist queries, 
or simply encouraging me during my long quest for the 'truth' 
about Demetrius: Andy Meadows, Thomas Rose, David 
Karunanithy, Tom Martin, Andy Erskine, Shane Wallace, Peter 
Green, Richard Stoneman, Pierre Briant, Matt Trundle, Bert van 
der Spek, Tim Duff, Duncan Campbell, Brian McGing, Beth 
Carney, Kyle Erickson, Marek Olbrycht, Oleg Gabelko, Philip 
Bosman, Emma Nicholson and the Antigonid Network, Sheila 
Ager, Philip de Souza, Salvo Vacante, Andrea Primo, Bill 
Dominik, Cathy Lorber, Tom Boiy, Matt Dillon, Yvette Hunt, 
Peter Liddel, Katherine Hall, Brian Sheridan, and Eoghan 
Moloney. 

The work on Demetrius was greatly facilitated by an 
Australian Research Council Postdoctoral Fellowship in 2000-2, 
and I am extremely grateful to my university for granting me 
periods of research and study leave in 2014 and 2017, during 
which chapters 12-15 of the book were written. Macedonian 
studies has a long pedigree at the University of Otago. The 
discipline has occupied a prominent place on the Arts curriculum 
for over sixty years. In the 1950s and 60s Jim Hamilton produced 
his seminal commentary on Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, and 
from the 1970s to 90s Chris Ehrhardt, a student of the legendary 
Ernst Badian, taught and published on Macedonian studies here. 
Consequently, the library holdings in our field are second to 
none, and we consider ourselves privileged to have been able to 
access the collection and the wonderful expertise of the dedicated 
library staff at our institution while writing this book. I would 
also acknowledge the enthusiasm of my past and present 
graduate students, especially John Walsh, Andrew Collins, Bill 
Richardson, Cam McPhail, Alessandra Pugliese, Chelsea Johnston, 
Jon McColl, and Kara Braithwaite-Westoby, who have been part 
of the vibrant postgraduate culture at Otago, and have politely 
listened to my ruminations on Demetrius, and stimulated me with 
their fresh insights and energy. It is serendipitous that in 2019 


the University of Otago celebrates its 150th anniversary, and it is 
a great pleasure to produce our book to coincide with this 
occasion. 

I must also express my gratitude to the University of Exeter for 
an appointment as Honorary Associate Professor from 2016 to 
2022, and for the excellent hospitality of Daniel Ogden and the 
Department of Classics and Ancient History during my visit in 
2017. On this journey I was able to give seminars on Demetrius 
at Exeter, Trinity College, Dublin, and the Waterloo Institute for 
Hellenic Studies in Ontario; I thank the audiences for many 
insightful questions, comments, and correspondence, which have 
certainly enriched this book. 

Finally, I would thank my brilliant family, Tess, Trevor, Dylan, 
and Jaimee, and my dearest friends Dougall and Jaz Love, Dennis 
Stevens, Rachel Rosetti, Paul Knight, Chelsea Johnston, Hudson 
Hill, Ken and Lisette Spall, who have always heard me, and 
believed in me. Last of all, I confess that I owe everything to Liz 
Hardy, my own Lamia, who is not only a sublime proofreader and 
indexer, but is the sweetest Hetaira of all. 


Pat Wheatley, Dunedin, February 2019 


The ancient world has been a long-time obsession of mine. The 
discovery of Mary Renault's Alexander trilogy sparked my 
interest in Alexander and his Successors in particular, and for a 
time I was happily entertained by historical novels. But as though 
a daimon was whispering in my ear, I began to hear that most 
incendiary question, ‘What do the ancient sources say?’ I enrolled 
at the University of Otago in pursuit of a BA in Classics in 2007. 
My very first university class was Greek 111, at 9 a.m. This was 
when I first met Pat Wheatley. I believe it was probably my 
second-ever class, that same Monday, that I saw him ride into the 
lecture theatre on his Triumph motorbike. From there, the die 
was cast. 

Along the way, we have amassed a battalion of support, and so 
many have contributed their kindness, their valuable time, and 
advice. I would like to extend my thanks and gratitude to the 
Classics Department and University of Otago for the grant of a 
PhD scholarship which made my half of this project possible. I 


also would like to thank the American Numismatic Society, 
which gave me the opportunity to participate in the Eric P. 
Newman Graduate Seminar in Numismatics in 2014, an 
invaluable experience which helped me to delve deeply into this 
field. 

I am deeply grateful to Professors Andy Meadows, Daniel 
Ogden, and Tom Martin, my PhD examiners, who saw an early 
rendition of my contribution and provided many insightful 
comments with a view towards publication. I also thank Tim 
Howe for his friendship and enthusiasm, and Emma Beeby, who 
has been a dear friend and receptive to many an impromptu 
ancient history fact over the years. Additionally, I would like to 
express my appreciation to Katherine Hall, another great friend 
and supporter of this project. I must thank Liz Hardy especially, 
who looked after me throughout this entire process, particularly 
during those last diabolical weeks of editing when I set up camp 
in St Leonards. I would not have been able to do this without her. 

A very personal debt of thanks must go to my family, without 
whom none of this would have been possible. From the day I 
announced that I was off to university to study Classics, they 
have all offered their tireless support and cheered me on every 
step of the way. Thank you to my parents Greg and Vivienne, and 
the rest of the clan: Cameron, Carol, and Colleen, and especially 
to my grandfather, Jim Dunn, who also read an early version of 
my work and shared with me his many wonderful ideas. 


Charlotte Dunn, Dunedin, February 2019 


We thank Oxford University Press, especially Charlotte Loveridge, 
Valliammai Krishnappan, and Ben Harris, for guiding the volume 
smoothly towards publication. We are also extremely grateful to 
Ken Spall, who has set a new industry standard with his superb 
battle-plan designs, and Michael Athanson of Orthodrome 
Geospatial, who created excellent original maps for the volume. 
The need for a book on Demetrius is self-evident: he remains 
the only major player in the period of the Successors to 
Alexander who has not received a dedicated treatment—until 
now. We trust it will be received more favourably than 
Hieronymus' impenetrable History, and that our audience will be 


able to bear to read it to the end (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De 
compositione verborum 4.30 — Hieronymus of Cardia, FGrH 154 
T 12). 
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Introduction 


The very name Demetrius Poliorcetes, ‘The Besieger of Cities’, 
reverberates across the centuries. The career of this would-be 
imitator of Alexander the Great was to become a paradigm of 
genius, extravagance, and pretention, both in antiquity and the 
modern era. But what was the reality? Was he the Besieger of 
Cities, but the Sacker of None, as some scholars have argued? 
And why, for all his brilliance and promise, did his career end 
ignominiously? These questions cannot be answered in a few 
words. Demetrius achieved his majority during one of the most 
diabolically complex periods of Greek history, and any analysis of 
his life must be carried out with reference to a plethora of 
intricate factors. Political fluctuation, the collision of cultures, 
and the dissemination of power among the numerous outstanding 
personalities who survived Alexander form the backdrop for 
Demetrius' entry into adulthood. Moreover, for much of his life 
his activities were intertwined with those of his famous father, 
Antigonus Monophthalmus, ‘The One-Eyed’, and consequently it 
is difficult to separate the two careers and study Demetrius 
individually. 

The death of Alexander on 11 June 323 heralded the Age of 
the Diadochoi, an era which was characterized by an unceasing 
struggle for control over the great king's dominions. As there was 
no succession plan, his suspicious and untimely demise created a 
constitutional crisis for the Macedonians, and this in turn 
launched a number of illustrious careers. Alexander's former 
companions and generals, the so-called ‘Marshals’, exploited the 
political upheaval for their own purposes. Some of their careers 
were cut brutally short as the struggle for dominance escalated, 
but in due course a handful of major players were to emerge on 
top. These individuals divided Alexanders empire into 
independent domains, between which a tenuous balance of power 
was maintained. However, their appetites were not sated by this 


division of authority alone, and the ancient biographer Plutarch 
makes a clinical observation which applies to all of the 
Successors for the next four decades: 


It was not long before they recognised that the division of 
territories, so far from allaying their mutual hostility, was a source 
of endless quarrels and disputes. 1 


The ruthless ambitions of the Diadochoi to be pre-eminent over 
their rivals inevitably led to the extermination of Alexander's 
bloodline, and the arrogation of the royal title for themselves.2 It 
was in this crucible of dreams and ambitions that Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, the son of arguably the most powerful protagonist, 
rose to prominence, and commenced his own flamboyant and 
unpredictable career. 

Demetrius was a scintillating figure, even among his high-profile 
peers. His exploits and ambition were legendary, and he was 
vividly remembered in antiquity as a figure of extraordinary 
vigour and charisma, blending stature, beauty, energy, and 
attitude. But in the maelstrom of Macedonian affairs after 
Alexander, these qualities were not enough. Military expertise 
was of paramount importance to a ruler, and in this regard 
Demetrius also excelled. He served a long apprenticeship with his 
father and, although he suffered initial setbacks, by the time he 
was 30 he was the outstanding general of the time. His speciality, 
and the one which earned him his unique nickname, became 
siege warfare. The first-century historian Diodorus Siculus 
provides us with this snapshot of Demetrius in early 304 BC as he 
embarked on the second stage of his famous year-long siege of 
Rhodes: 


For, being exceedingly ready in invention and devising many things 
beyond the art of the master builders, he was called ‘Poliorcetes’, 
and he displayed such superiority and force in his attacks that it 
seemed that no wall was strong enough to furnish safety from him 
for the besieged.? 


As it transpired, although he nearly demolished the city in the 


process, he never did capture it, as he was ordered by his father 
to disengage, and a rapprochement was brokered by third parties. 
This has spawned the modern theory that the ancients used 
Demetrius' legendary sobriquet derisively: he was the perennial 
‘Besieger’, not the ‘Taker’ of cities.^ But there is absolutely no 
ancient evidence whatsoever for this, and the fact remains that 
after 304 no city successfully resisted Demetrius. In fact, often the 
mere rumour of his approach, or the sight of his siege equipment, 
resulted in rapid capitulation.° 

Demetrius was also notorious in antiquity for his profligate 
personal life, as Diodorus observes: 


And what was most peculiar to him, in time of peace he devoted 
his time to winebibbing and to drinking bouts accompanied by 
dancing and revels, and in general he emulated the conduct said by 
mythology to have been that of Dionysus among men. 


This was exemplified most famously by his dissolute romps in 
Athens over the winters of 304—302, described in salacious detail 
by Plutarch and many anecdotal authors such as Athenaeus and 
Aelian, but Plutarch also stipulates that he was single-minded 
when pursuing either duty or pleasure, never combining the two: 


For although in peace-time Demetrius threw himself headlong into 
these excesses and devoted his time exclusively to the pursuit of 
pleasure in the most abandoned and wanton fashion, in time of war 
he was as sober as those to whom abstinence was the natural way 


of life.7 


A complex and intriguing portrait thus emerges from the ancient 
evidence, and it comes as something of a surprise to discover that 
no scholarly biography has ever been written on Demetrius in 
English. In fact, aside from Eugenio Manni's slim Italian volume 
in 1951, no complete biography has been published on the 
Besieger at all since Plutarch produced his Parallel Lives of 
Demetrius and Antony in the early second century AD.? This is all 
the more astonishing considering that almost every single one of 
Alexander's Marshals and Successors has received a biography 


since 1990—most have received several!? This is not to say that 
there have been no attempts to unravel Demetrius’ 
extraordinarily convoluted and quirky career. Beginning with 
Julius Kaerst's detailed Real-Encyclopádie entry in 1901, there 
have been two German dissertations, by Georgios Dimitrakos 
(Hamburg, 1937), and Günter Elkeles (Breslau, 1941), as well as 
Claude Wehrli's French work Antigone et Démétrios (Geneva, 
1968), which is divided equally between Antigonus and 
Demetrius, and provides a complete survey of earlier scholarship. 

These early works were decisively overhauled in 1990 by 
Richard Billows’ game-changing monograph, Antigonos the One- 
Eyed and the Creation of the Hellenistic State. While naturally this 
work focuses on the life of Antigonus Monophthalmus, it also 
provides a detailed portrait of Demetrius’ activities during the 
height of his father’s power, when their careers were entangled. 
In this way, Billows’ book mirrors Sir William Tarn’s seminal 
treatment of Antigonus Gonatas from 77 years earlier, which 
presents Demetrius’ life through the filter of his own son’s 
adolescence. 

Finally, some literary and fictional treatments pertaining to 
the Besieger have also appeared. Constantine Cavafy pays 
homage in his 1906 poem, ‘King Demetrius’, and in 1960 L. 
Sprague de Camp produced The Bronze God of Rhodes, a 
historical fantasy centred around the great siege of that city, 
drawing largely on Diodorus’ account. A popular historical novel 
based mainly on Plutarch’s Life was published in 1963 by Alfred 
Duggan, Elephants and Castles (appearing in the USA under the 
title Besieger of Cities), and Demetrius looms large in Christian 
Cameron’s Tyrant series (2008-13). He also appears fleetingly in 
Mary Renault’s Funeral Games; however, the present volume is 
only the second dedicated scholarly work to appear on the 
subject in 1,900 years, and this deserves some investigation. 

The problem for researchers examining the career of 
Demetrius is historiographical. We may well echo Tarn’s 
observation from 1913: ‘the record of this world is a wreck, the 
worst wreck in all Greek history.’ Swirling among the flotsam, 
Demetrius’ life is at once striking and elusive. He is a dominant 
figure, yet the chronology is impossible, the geography dubious, 


and the historical narratives muddled. Granted, there are enough 
of the latter, but the circumstances of their preservation, and the 
agendas of their writers, are counterproductive to historical 
reconstruction. Two ancient personae obtrude. The first, dubbed 
by Brian Bosworth as a ‘shadowy literary colossus’, is a historian 
who was contemporary with, lived through, and participated in 
the events he records: Hieronymus of Cardia. He first appears in 
the entourage of his countryman, Eumenes, in 319 BC, but came 
over to the Antigonids when he was captured at the battle of 
Gabiene in 316. From then on he served three generations of the 
family until his death, aged 104, in the 260s. A unique 
opportunity is afforded, as like Thucydides he was involved in 
the affairs which he chronicled, and his own activities 
occasionally feature in his narratives. However, his history was 
apparently not user-friendly, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
remarks that no one could bear to read it to the end—only 
eighteen fragments of it survive, along with thirteen testimonia of 
its author.!° Fortunately, it appears to have been used some two 
hundred years later by Diodorus Siculus as the main source for 
the section of his universal history (the Bibliotheke) dealing with 
the events after Alexander's death. Although he is not necessarily 
transmitting Hieronymus' work completely, or unalloyed by other 
sources and his own ruminations, Diodorus supplies a good, 
sometimes very detailed, narrative of events up to 302, including 
Demetrius’ exploits.!! But after this year we are again cast adrift, 
and must turn to a more subtle compositor. 

For the final twenty years of Demetrius’ career the only more 
or less continuous account extant is Plutarch's biography, which 
has its own limitations. To begin with, it is presented as a Parallel 
Life, in tandem with Mark Antony.!2 Secondly, this pair is 
packaged within a greater overriding framework: a compendium 
of biographies exemplifying moral values, both positive and 
negative, of rulers and statesmen. The Demetrius-Antony pair is 
proffered as a paradigm of reprehensible behaviour; that ‘great 
natures produce great vices as well as great virtues'.!1? Already, 
alarm bells are ringing for the historian, and they are not quieted 
by Plutarch's well-known claim in the prologue to his Alexander- 
Caesar that his intention is to write biography, not history.1^ It is 


evident, therefore, that any historical perceptions of Demetrius' 
life using Plutarch's work are refracted through a number of 
filters, and must be interpreted accordingly. The Life is 
constructed on a thematic framework, hence there is scant regard 
for chronography, battles and statistics, or political contexts. 
Demetrius’ celebrated siege of Rhodes, accorded eighteen 
chapters by Diodorus/Hieronymus, is dismissed in two chapters 
by Plutarch. His stunning naval victory at Cyprian Salamis gets 
almost one chapter in Plutarch, but seven chapters in Diodorus. 
Chronological and geographical quirks are routine. Demetrius is 
in Babylon one moment, and instantaneously at Halicarnassus, 
but the episodes described are actually separated by two years. 
Fashioning a historical narrative from Plutarch’s material is 
awkward at best, and this may go some way towards explaining 
why a dedicated in-depth treatment of the Besieger’s whole life 
has never been produced. 

The capricious nature of the literary sources is most self- 
evident when reconstructing the second half of Demetrius’ life 
after the calamitous battle of Ipsus in 301. Diodorus and Plutarch 
in tandem, both decanting Hieronymus as well as other ancient 
writers, supply a reasonable historical base until then, but only 
fragments of Diodorus’ books covering 301 onwards remain. We 
are thus dependent on Plutarch, Justin’s erratic Epitome of 
Trogus, and an admittedly large body of inscriptions and coinage 
to illuminate the Besieger’s fluctuating career up until his death 
in 282. The interpretation of this corpus of evidence is fraught 
with peril, and the most common method scholars have 
employed is to follow the Ariadne’s thread of Plutarch’s 
biography, and tease out the themes evident within that text. A 
historical reconstruction of Demetrius’ life is thereby possible, but 
more as a by-product of the exercise than a goal. The true focus 
of such studies is therefore the messenger, not the message. Of 
course, this line of enquiry is by no means undesirable; in fact, it 
is a sine qua non if we are to understand Demetrius and his 
career historically, or in any meaningful way whatever. 
Fortunately, we have numismatic and epigraphic material, which 
enables a more holistic approach. The problem with relying 
solely on Plutarch is that it would leave us prone to being 


manipulated by the biographer, who is intent on transmitting a 
flawed, reckless, and phony Demetrius in order to further his 
literary agenda in the Parallel Lives. The plan is telegraphed from 
the beginning: 


Perhaps it is not such a bad idea for me to insert into the 
paradigms of my Lives one or two pairs of men who conducted 
themselves in a rather unreflecting way, and became in their 
positions of power, and when they were engaged in great 
enterprises, conspicuous by their misconduct. 


The moral justification for scrutinizing such unedifying subjects 
comes soon after: 


In the same way, it seems to me that we shall be all the more ready 
to study and imitate the lives of good men if we know something of 


those of the wicked and infamous. 15 


For the historian, the message is grim: our only extant complete 
ancient source for the life of Demetrius the Besieger declares he 
will use history to create literature and disseminate philosophy. 
Worse still, he also wishes to elicit a moral response from his 
audience. But some delicacy is required. Plutarch cannot 
blackguard Demetrius utterly. As we have seen, he was a paragon 
in an age of superstars. His beauty, energy, genius, and charisma 
for a time bestrode a world with visionary aspirations. This 
cannot be ignored, but it can be eroded. Plutarch's Demetrius 
begins well in a wholesome family environment with his father 
Antigonus, but ends badly in degenerate captivity to another 
family member, his son-in-law Seleucus. There is, however, some 
nuance. Plutarch's portrayals of Demetrius and Antony are 
perhaps better understood as examples of men whose great 
natures were corrupted later in life, but who still occasionally 
expressed some good qualities, rather than being fundamentally 
rotten.!© This is inimical for analysis of Demetrius’ later career, 
which tracks a full cycle from the nadir after Ipsus, up to the 
Macedonian kingship, and back down to the final surrender. In 
the absence of Diodorus as a control, modern scholarship, unless 


it weaves in primary evidence, has had little choice but to buy 
Plutarch's clever tale. Thus in the scholarly literature we have a 
Demetrius who is flawed, fickle, incompetent, and degenerate; a 
menace thrashing round the early Hellenistic world in a futile 
attempt to emulate Alexander. Anachronistic value judgements 
abound; some writers take every opportunity to actually revile 
him. 

The foregoing musings are not exhaustive. That is hardly 
appropriate or desirable in the Introduction to what is already a 
large tome. But an adjustment to the compass in early Antigonid 
studies is long overdue, as is a third attempt in 1,900 years at a 
complete biography of Demetrius Poliorcetes. We hope that the 
present work adequately provides both of these things. Although 
we do not intend to lionize Demetrius, neither do we accept the 
contemporary representation of him ingrained into the literature 
by Plutarch. So, in the Herodotean tradition, we present the 
results of a combined three decades of ‘Inquiry’, so that the 
understanding of ‘The Besieger of Cities’ may become more 
balanced with time. 


Demetrius the Besieger. Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte 
Dunn. 
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1 Plut. Pyrrh. 12.2, trans. Duff. The context is the division of Macedonia 


between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus in 288/287 BC after Demetrius has been 
expelled; cf. Just. 13.3.6 for the same situation between Perdiccas and Attalus 
in 323: ‘Meanwhile, the mutual animosities of the generals did not abate’ 
(trans Yardley). Nor would they ever. 


2 For modern treatments detailing the turbulent period after Alexander's 
death, see for example Hammond & Walbank 1988, 95-258; Bosworth 
1988, 174-81; 2002; Green 1990, 1-134; Heckel 1992; 2016; Habicht 
1997, 36-97; Shipley 2000, 33-47; Huf$ 2001, 79-250; Chamoux 2003, 
39-65; Bennett & Roberts, 2008-9; Wheatley 2009; Waterfield 2011; 
Romm 2011; Anson 2014. 

3 Diod. 20.92.1-2, trans. Geer, Loeb ed. See also Amm. Marc. 23.4.10-13; 


24.2.18: Poliorcetes appellatus est; Plut. Demetr. 42.10-11; cf. 20.1-9; 
Aul Gell NA 15.31.1; Vitr. De arch. 10.16.4; Syncellus, Chron. 320; 
Suda, II 1907, s.v. Poliorkésai. 

^ Arnold Gomme was the first to suggest this, in the introduction to his 
magisterial Historical Commentary on Thucydides (1945, 1.17 n. 1); 
noted by Campbell 2006, 81-2; and Rose 2015, 231-2. But a number of 
scholars have since arrived independently at a similar conclusion; for further 
discussion, see Chapters 11 and 13. 

SA survey of forty-seven sieges conducted by Demetrius reveals that six 
were called off, sixteen cities were stormed, and twenty-five were resolved 
under various circumstances; for details see Wheatley 2020. 

6 Diod. 20.92.4, trans. Geer. 

7 plut. Demetr. 19.5, trans. Duff; cf. Demetr. 2.3; Synk. 3.1; but note 


Polyaen. 4.7.3, describing how Demetrius played on his reputation for 
compartmentalizing his activities to trick the Sicyonians in 303. 

8 E, Manni, Dernetrio Poliorcete, published by Angelo Signorelli in 
Rome, 1951. The volume comprises 64 pages of biography, plus four 
appendixes on chronographic, historiographic, and geographic problems 
bearing on Demetrius' life, for a total of 126 pages. 


9 The list includes Antigonus, Seleucus, Lysimachus, Arsinoé, Ptolemy 
Soter, Olympias, Cassander, Perdiccas, Eumenes, Pyrrhus, and Antigonus 
Gonatas, as well as prosopographical works such as Kobes 1996; Heckel 
1992; 20062; and 2016, dealing with multiple minor figures. 

10 Dion. Hal Comp. 430 = FGrH 154 T 12. On Hieronymus, 
Hornblower 1981 remains the benchmark; cf. also Seibert 1983, 2-9; 
Simonetti Agostinetti 1997; Bosworth 2002, 25-6, 169-209; Meeus 2013. 

11 Hornblower 1981, ch. 2, esp. 32-9; Bosworth 2002, vi, 21-2. 

12 Some commentary and notes on Plutarch's Demetrius have been 
provided in three Italian editions: Manni 1953; Andrei & Scuderi 1989; Santi 


Amantini et al. 1995; and an outstanding commentary in English has now 
been completed by Thomas Rose (diss., Iowa, 2015). It should also be noted 


that Pelling's 1988 edition of Plutarch's Antony contains useful commentary 
on the parallel Demetrius, see esp. 18-26; also Marasco 1981, 65-70; and 
Jacobs 2018, ch. 8 for an insightful essay on the Demetrius—Antony pair. 

13 Plut. Demetr. 1.7; with Harrison 1995, 94-6; Pelling 19882, 10-12, 
18-19; Duff 1999, 46-9; 2004, 280-3; Jacobs 2018, 99-100, 331-3. 


14 plut. Alex. 1.2. However, Duff 1999, 14-22 astutely warns that 
Plutarch intended this programmatic statement to be understood as applying 


to the Alexander-Caesar pair in particular, rather than as a manifesto for 


the whole corpus of Parallel Lives. 
15 Plut. Demetr. 1.5-6; with Duff 2004, 278-87; Jacobs 2018, 325-6. 
16 pelling 1988a, 25; Duff 1999, 64; 2004, 285-7; Jacobs 2018, 
333-4. There is a possibility that Hieronymus also outlined an erosion of 
Demetrius’ character: so Hornblower 1981, 226-32. Whether Plutarch 


himself found this theme in Hieronymus (or Diodorus), and expanded on it 
for his own purposes, is unknowable. 


The Young Demetrius Poliorcetes 


Although he is one of the most famous of the Diadochoi, very 
little is known about the early life of Demetrius. His colourful 
and extravagant career is best documented for the few years after 
307 BC, when he captured the city of Athens from his rival 
Diadoch, Cassander. Before this it is subsumed by the career of 
his equally famous father, Antigonus Monophthalmus, and of 
course, during the period of his childhood, all eyes were on 
Alexander himself. There is therefore no need to search hard for 
the cause of Demetrius’ early obscurity: the fault lies in the 
source tradition and the circumstances under which it evolved. 
Modern scholars have bowed to the silence and continued the 
trend, compounding the problem.! Only Elkeles (5) and Wehrli 
(139-40) make brief comments on Demetrius’ youth. Manni 
commences his study with Demetrius’ first independent 
command, in Syria in 314, while Kaerst notes only the alternative 
tradition (from Plutarch) of his paternity.2 Demetrius’ youth falls 
outside the scope of Dimitrakos’ and Billows’ works, although the 
latter’s full coverage of Antigonus’ early career (ch. 1) is also an 
excellent source of background material for the whole family. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to fill this gap and supply a feasible 
reconstruction of Demetrius’ childhood up to the point where he 
first appears in the histories of the period.? Another closely- 
linked issue in the context of his early life can also be addressed 
at this stage. The sources commonly remark on Demetrius' 
outstanding good looks, and an analysis of the literary, 
numismatic, and iconographic evidence for his physical 
appearance may best be undertaken here. 


Family Background and Education 


Despite the lack of data regarding the childhood of Demetrius, it 
can be ascertained that, like Alexander, he was born in the 
heartland of Macedonia, at Pella or Beroea,^ in January or 
February of 336.5 Plutarch (Demetr. 2) makes some preliminary 
remarks at the beginning of his biography of Demetrius about the 
young man's paternity, appearance, and family background, and 
some information may be gleaned from these comments. His 
father was about 46 when Demetrius was born, but the sources 
are divided concerning the status of his family. Demetrius’ 
mother, Stratonice, the daughter of Corrhagus, was evidently of 
noble birth,” and Plutarch asserts that there were two separate 
traditions regarding Demetrius' paternity. His mother was at first 
married to Antigonus’ brother, and when he died she 
immediately married Antigonus. Consequently, there appears to 
have been some doubt among ancient writers about whether 
Demetrius was the true son or, in fact, a nephew of Antigonus.? 
The existence of an alternative tradition for Demetrius' paternity 
must reflect genuine doubt, as later detractors would gain little 
advantage by suggesting he was a nephew rather than a son of 
Monophthalmus. Such a minor variation in paternity could 
hardly bring great discredit on the young man, and the story 
makes more credible reading than an excessive rumour of 
bastardy might. It is therefore reasonable to suggest that 
Antigonus' brother Demetrius must have been killed in 337, and 
the wedding of Poliorcetes' supposed parents was celebrated in 
the same year. Stratonice may have already been pregnant to her 
first husband, or have fallen pregnant to Antigonus immediately, 
at some time early in the year. The sources fail us, but if his 
father had died after Demetrius was born, the situation would 
have been far more obvious, and the story should presumably 
have been more widespread.? But apart from Plutarch's anecdote, 
the extant sources universally attest Demetrius to be the 
legitimate, not the adopted son of Antigonus, and there is little 
doubt that he was treated as such by the old general. 

Demetrius had one recorded sibling, a younger brother named 
Philip after his paternal grandfather.!° This lad was close in age 


to Demetrius, probably conceived before Antigonus embarked for 
Asia with Alexander in early 334, and therefore only two or three 
years younger. The brothers certainly spent their early infancy in 
Macedonia, but it would seem that, very early in their young 
lives, they were transplanted to their father's new domain in 
Asia. 

Antigonus was given the partially subdued, but key satrapy of 
Greater Phrygia by Alexander in early spring of 333, and 
occupied the capital, Celaenae, by May.!! Adopting the city as 
his base, he spent the next two years consolidating his position 
and dealing with the Persian counteroffensive in Asia Minor. The 
sources are sketchy, but it would seem that by 330 the situation 
had stabilized, and Antigonus' domain was extended to Lycia and 
Pamphylia when the incumbent satrap, Nearchus, was recalled to 
Alexander's side. It is generally agreed that at some time after his 
appointment Antigonus summoned his family to reside with him 
at his satrapal capital of Celaenae.!2 The transition was probably 
accomplished by the summer of 330, and if this is accurate, 
Demetrius was 6 years old when he first arrived in Asia. !3 


Antigonus appears to have dominated Asia Minor for a decade, 
from 333 to 323, establishing the largest and most stable 
Macedonian satrapy in the region. His aggression and energy 
caused him to clash sharply with his peers in the neighbouring 
satrapies, such as Calas, Balacrus, Nearchus, and Asander, who 
were either unsuccessful in subduing their areas, relieved of their 
posts, or became his subordinates.!^ Celaenae is described by 
Xenophon as a large and prosperous city, the site of a royal 
Persian palace, game park, and citadel built by Xerxes.!? The city 
was also an important crossroads in the ancient world, being on 
the major communications artery between Alexander and 
Macedonia. As such, a tremendous amount of traffic would have 
been passing through continually, carrying the commerce and 
military paraphernalia of an empire, and creating a melting pot 
for two cultures. It was here that Demetrius spent his childhood. 

The sources focus entirely on Alexander in the ensuing years, 
and nothing concrete is preserved of Antigonus' or Demetrius' 
activities. The family were doubtless domiciled at the palace, and 
the brothers would have received the education of young 


Macedonian noblemen, but in an atypical environment and 
atmosphere. It is also reasonable to suggest the presence—at least 
intermittently—of a sizeable extended family. Antigonus had at 
least two more brothers in addition to the historian Marsyas of 
Pella, and in his later years made use of a number of talented 
nephews as generals, administrators, and admirals.!© With the 
constant passage of troops and materials between Antipater and 
Alexander during these years, intercourse between Macedonia 
and Phrygia was greatly facilitated, and Demetrius' cousins were 
probably frequent companions. With the benefit of hindsight, it is 
possible for the historian to suggest that competition between the 
youths was very keen. The three attested cousins seem to have 
been slightly older than Demetrius, as their military careers 
commenced in earnest rather sooner.!7 The events of 312-309, 
when Polemaeus and Telesphorus both rebelled against their 
uncle, may indicate a fiercer childhood rivalry than is commonly 
thought. Demetrius' rise to prominence has occasionally been 
cited as a cause for Polemaeus’ jealous rebellion in 310,18 and 
this may be a circumstantial source indication of some childhood 
antipathy between the two. Nothing can be ascertained, but the 
young men were evidently schooled in an atmosphere of military 
excitement and historical promise, at one of the busiest hubs in 
Asia Minor. The exploits of Alexander would have been a 
constant backdrop, and the not inconsiderable military and 
diplomatic achievements of Antigonus himself clearly inspired 
the youths to emulation, just as the career of Philip II and his 
generals had inspired the young Alexander and his companions a 
generation earlier. All went on to follow their elders' footsteps 
with varying degrees of success. The young Demetrius was 
evidently the most heavily influenced: he consciously strove to 
model himself on Alexander, yet ironically, despite holding the 
royal title from his thirtieth year onwards, he is generally 
regarded as one of the most unsuccessful Successors. 

It was during this formative decade of conquest that 
Demetrius’ personality and aspirations were consolidated. 
Plutarch provides the only ancient record which may possibly be 
attributed to this period, an anecdote recounting Demetrius’ 
failure to divest himself of his arms before greeting his father on 


returning from the hunt. The witnesses happened to be a foreign 
embassy, and Antigonus did not hesitate to draw attention to the 
harmony existing in his domestic life.!? The anecdote cannot be 
dated with certainty, and may well be placed between c.320 and 
314, but indicates that Demetrius received a stable and 
affectionate upbringing, and indeed the sources are unanimous 
regarding the devotion of the Antigonids to each other.20 But it 
would be erroneous to suggest that the boys received a royal 
upbringing, as the success and vigour of the young Alexander 
would have made the imputation of royal status to the Antigonid 
family a very remote (and risky!) possibility at this stage. 
However, there is no doubt that Demetrius and Philip received 
the full training of Macedonian noblemen in the arts of war, 
aristocratic pastimes, and Greek culture, probably including 
philosophy and languages. The key factor which differentiates 
Demetrius’ upbringing from Alexander’s would have been the 
cosmopolitan environment and heavy influence of Asian culture 
which must have pervaded his childhood. Later, Demetrius' love 
of luxury and extravagant, ostentatious dress were to become 
notorious, and were no doubt characteristics incubated in the 
surroundings of the Persian royal palace.2! The proximity of a 
game park clearly facilitated his love of hunting, which was to 
become a hallmark of the dynasty.22 Moreover, his later 
fascination with and expertise in military engineering, which was 
to earn him his famous sobriquet, may have been nascent in these 
formative years. 


Demetrius’ Physical Characteristics 


The boy was evidently a good pupil. Plutarch and Diodorus both 
comment on his ingenuity and intelligence,2? and his striking 
good looks.24 They record that Demetrius was a tall man (though 
less so than his father), large of stature, and a heroic and kingly 
figure of exceptional beauty. Descriptions of him in an adult 
context, such as those just prior to the battle of Gaza, during the 
naval engagement of Salamis, or at the siege of Rhodes, also 
emphasize his royal aspect and splendid kingly majesty. 


Plutarch's portrait of Demetrius early in the Life is worthy of 
further comment. He supplies several salient details: 


Demetrius grew up to be a tall man, although not so tall as his 
father, and both in form and in feature he was so strikingly 
handsome that no painter or sculptor ever succeeded in fashioning 
a likeness of him. His features combined charm and seriousness, 
beauty and a capacity to inspire fear, but hardest of all to represent 
was the blend in his appearance of the eagerness and fire of youth 
with a heroic aspect and an air of kingly dignity. 25 


This passage would at first appear to be a set-piece description, 
typically found at the beginning of a Life. However, when the 
work is examined as a whole, it becomes evident that Plutarch 
has set his description of Demetrius up as an integral part of his 
overall narrative to reinforce some of his themes. Plutarch is 
emphasizing the ‘royal’ semblance of Demetrius at this stage to 
facilitate various narrative themes which become evident as the 
Life progresses: the ‘reversal of fortune’, the slow deterioration of 
character, the theatricality of Demetrius’ life, in which he 
consistently shows semblance, but no substance of the roles he is 
playing. But the prime theme exemplified here is the assessment 
of kingship, in which Plutarch appears to have an extraordinary 
interest.2© In this passage he signals very clearly that Demetrius 
showed great promise early in his life through his looks, stature, 
bearing, and intelligence, but as the biography progresses it 
becomes equally clear that, in the long run, he was not made of 
royal stuff. Plutarch has here employed the physiognomical 
tradition of using physical appearance to represent character.27 
Historically speaking, however, his description of the young 
Demetrius' good looks and stature is liable to be accurate, closely 
and consistently corroborated as it is by Diodorus, and almost 
certainly derived from Hieronymus of Cardia.2° The latter was an 
eyewitness to much of Demetrius' career from 316 onwards, and 
it is likely that Plutarch found the descriptions of the adult 
Demetrius in Hieronymus, and retrojected them onto the boy. 
This suggestion is strengthened by the introduction of the ‘royal’ 
theme, which, as we have observed, is also far out of context at 


this stage of the Life. It must therefore be recognized that, in the 
main, this passage of the Demetrius functions as a medium for 
Plutarch's thematic concerns, and while providing some historical 
data, cannot be pressed too hard. 

Purported likenesses of Demetrius survive, most notably on 
coins, and there remains also considerable iconographic evidence, 
although the latter is difficult to attribute with certainty. An 
extremely useful working list was compiled by Anne Stewart in 
an excellent, but unpublished, 1984 Berkeley MA thesis. Not all 
of the thirty-eight pieces suggested to represent Demetrius are 
accessible or beyond doubt, but a few merit examination and are 
listed here.29 The main pieces are a bronze statuette from the 
first century BC, and a marble herm from the Augustan period, 
both recovered from Herculaneum and now in Naples.?0 More 
recently, a colossal bronze head in the Museo Nacional del Prado 
in Madrid has been newly restored and reattributed to 
Demetrius.?! Other likenesses have also been canvassed, 
including the putative attribution of a figure in the hunt frieze on 
one of the long sides of the famous Alexander Sarcophagus, °2 
and even the famous Getty Bronze.?? Any attempt to elicit some 
correspondence between Plutarch's description and a specific 
item of the plastic arts, however, is fraught with difficulty. 
Indeed, the writer himself observes that no artist was able to 
render Demetrius’ likeness due to the unique quality of his 
features (in effect, no one could do him justice: wnOéva TÅG 
QUOLOTHTOS égukéo0aU0, although evidently a number of 
painters and sculptors made the attempt (Plut. Demetr. 2.2). Both 
Pliny and Pausanias allude to statues of Demetrius, one by 
Teisicrates and others at Delphi and Olympia,?^ and Pliny also 
records a portrait entitled ‘King Demetrius’ by  Theorus.?» 
Moreover, Diodorus records statues of Demetrius and Antigonus 
in both Athens and Rhodes.?6 It seems likely that Plutarch is 
exaggerating Demetrius’ good looks in order to drive the point 
home that his exceptional promise was to end in ignominy. 
Statues and (probably) paintings of Demetrius were known in the 
ancient world, and despite the doubts raised by the known 
idealization of the royal image, the endemic imitation of 
Alexander, and the divine or heroic cult status of many 


Hellenistic kings (not to mention the apparent difficulty of 
achieving verisimilitude in Demetrius' case), it is still reasonable 
to accept his likeness in some iconographic finds, particularly if 
the resemblance to realistic coin portraits is discernible. There is 
no reason to suppose Diodorus’ and Plutarch's descriptions are 
complete fiction, nor that the numismatic and supposed 
iconographic portraits are particularly misleading. On the 
contrary, data derived from the eyewitness account of 
Hieronymus is likely to be reliable. However, what must be borne 
in mind is the difficulty of assessing the ratio of idealization to 
realism in the portraiture, and the degree to which Hieronymus 
modified his descriptions in deference to his long tenure as a 
servant of three generations of Antigonids. But even if the 
descriptions are tainted by historical retrospect, or narrative 
mendacity, Demetrius’ personal comeliness appears to have been 
notable, and it is reasonable to assume that he was indeed a 
beautiful, talented, and precocious boy. 

To translate the ancient evidence and surmise how Demetrius 
actually appeared in real life is perhaps impossible. Newell 
persuasively suggests the portrait appearing on a series of silver 
drachms and hemidrachms probably minted at Ephesus between 
301/300 and 295/294 to be a good likeness of the adult 
Demetrius (Figure 1).?7 Later issues from Pella after 295 portray 
older careworn features, although his appearance is still 
impressive (Figure 2).38 Analysis of these portraits is, to some 
degree, subjective by nature, but the purported likenesses depict 
a somewhat fleshy face with a definite turned-up nose, high 
cheekbones, rounded jawline and chin, stern mouth and 
determined demeanour. Unlike the stylized depictions of 
Alexander, the nose on the Ephesian coins does not rise to the 
forehead, but protrudes more normally from between the eyes.?? 
The hair is classically cut in ringlets, bound by the royal diadema. 
The later portraits from Pella have longer hair, a larger, more 
irregular nose, more protruding, pouched eyes, and fleshier jowls 
and lips, and are almost certainly an older semblance of 
Demetrius. ^0 


Figure 1. Demetrius Poliorcetes. AR Drachm. Mint of Ephesus 
(c.301-294 BC). 
Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


Figure 2. Demetrius Poliorcetes. AR Tetradrachm. Mint of Pella 
(292-291 BC). 
Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoin: m). 


How do these compare with the iconography? The bronze 
statuette from Herculaneum was at first believed to represent 
Seleucus Nicator, but since 1825 has been reattributed to 
Demetrius, and although it is impossible to be absolutely certain, 
there is enough evidence to accept the identification (Figure 

)^*. The diademed 30-centimetre figure is clad only in a 


Macedonian general's chlamys and krepides, and is rendered in 
Lysippean style: right foot elevated with head tilted back in the 
idealized Alexander fashion.42 Moreover, this pose is similar to 
that of Poseidon on the reverse of many Demetrian 
tetradrachms.^? The features are fleshy, but youthful, with the 
shorter hair, broad face, and determined mouth of the Ephesian 
hemidrachms. The main dissimilarity to the individual 
numismatic profile portraits is the nose, which on the statuette 
has reverted to protruding from the forehead, but the artefact is 
too small to provide anything more than a rather coarse 
representation of facial features.^^ Also notable are the small 
horns set in the hair above the forehead—a feature thought to be 
a hallmark of Demetrius busts—but scholars seem unable to 
agree whether they are those of a bull or goat.45 


Figure 3. Bronze Statuette of Demetrius. Museo Nazionale, Naples, 
Inv. no. 5026. 
By permission of the Museo Nazionale di Napoli. 


The herm is also horned, and in this case the horns are 
certainly those of a young bull, giving the head a divine attribute 
commonly arrogated by Hellenistic kings, particularly favoured 
by Demetrius, and reproduced on the coinage. The 42-centimetre 
marble, from the Villa of the Papyri at Herculaneum, has the 
chlamys and diadema, and is fashioned in the classic Lysippean 
Alexander style (Figure 4).4© The rendition of the facial features 
is much finer than the bronze, and although highly stylized 


(again with the nose rising from the forehead), has enough 
individuality and conforms reasonably enough with the Ephesian 
coins for the identification with the young Demetrius to be 
cautiously accepted.^7 The attributes are appropriate and the face 
is particularly beautiful, entirely in correspondence with 
Plutarch's description. 


Figure 4. Demetrius Poliorcetes. Marble Herm. Museo Nazionale, 
Naples, Inv. no. 6149. 
By permission of the Museo Nazionale di Napoli. 


The supposed representation of Demetrius on the Alexander 
Sarcophagus relief depicts an intensely concentrating visage in 
the context of a lion hunt, but seems to me to differ somewhat 
from the other iconography.^? The structure of the back of the 


skull seems different, the hair is shorter, and the features are 
even more youthful and idealized. The forehead is similar to that 
of the herm, but the nose profile differs from the statuette and 
the Ephesian coin portraits, ^? and I am unable to see many 
similarities between this depiction and the coin profiles, or the 
pieces from Herculaneum. Moreover, the question of attribution 
is far from settled: some scholars still prefer the earlier view that 
this figure represents Alexander.°9 Once again it must be stressed 
that evaluation and attribution of iconographic evidence is an 
inexact and highly subjective science, and I am consequently 
reluctant to accept this particular identification on the Alexander 
Sarcophagus as Demetrius. It has also been suggested that the 
nude figure on the other long ‘battle’ side of the sarcophagus 
grasping a horse’s bridle may in fact be Demetrius.?! Some 
features of the figure (including its proximity to the putative 
figure of Antigonus) make the hypothesis attractive, and this 
identification with Demetrius is perhaps preferable to the one on 
the ‘hunt’ panel, but impossible to prove. 

Further plastic likenesses of Demetrius have also been 
suggested, and merit some evaluation: 


1) Prado Demetrius 


The newest representation that has emerged is the one depicted 
on the jacket of this volume, a monumental 45-centimetre, 23.2- 
kilogram reconstructed ancient bronze head in the Prado. This 
piece, acquired in 1812 from Parma, was by 1899 thought to be 
Alexander, then in 1900 Demetrius of Phalerum, and Lysimachus 
by 1949, but finally Poliorcetes in 1980. It has recently 
undergone a brilliant restoration by Elena Arias, with distortions 
caused by earlier restorations remedied, and is perhaps the most 
striking extant likeness of Demetrius in the early twenty-first 
century.°2 Although it lacks horns or a diadema, the features and 
demeanour evoke a certain thoughtfulness and pathos consistent 
with the literary sources, as well as capturing the legendary 
beauty of the subject, and the bronze is thought to date from 
310-290 BC, the time of Demetrius’ floruit. A closely-related 


basalt head, somewhat smaller, is held in the Venice 
Archaeological Museum, and may in probability also be 
Demetrius.53 


2) Delos Demetrius 


In 2001 I was able to examine another colossal 55-centimetre 
Parian marble head on Delos, which, with its divinized aspect, 
resembles typical Alexander busts (Figure 5). But the presence of 
a diadema, with holes suitable for horns, makes it a likely 
candidate for Demetrius. Scholarly opinion, however, has 
wavered, and it is often thought to be Mithridates VI or Gonatas. 
Demetrius was in Delos for some time in the aftermath of the 
battle of Ipsus in 301, and the discovery of Antigonid remnants in 
this find-spot is not unexpected.^^ 


Figure 5. Colossal Head of Demetrius (?). Delos Archaeological 
Museum, Inv. no. A4184. 

Photo by Zdenék Kratochvíl, reproduced with permission. € Zdenék 
Kratochvil. 


3) Geneva Demetrius 


A 32-centimetre Cypriote limestone head published by C. Dunant 
in 1961 is in the Museum of Art and History in Geneva.°° From 
the photographs it seems more similar to the Alexander 
Sarcophagus figure than to the Herculanean portraits. The skull 
shape is the same, and markedly different from that of the herm, 
and despite the presence of a laurel wreath rather than the 
diadem, the hair and profile also correspond with the 
sarcophagus figure. One feature, however, which seems to 


differentiate this piece is the sterner expression rendered by the 
deep lines alongside the mouth, a characteristic not evident in 
any other representation of Demetrius, whether iconographic or 
numismatic. The attribution again seems dubious to me, and is 
rendered more so by the presence of the laurels and what are 
apparently 'cauliflower' ears, characteristics more in keeping with 
an athlete than a Hellenistic prince. 


4) Smith College Demetrius 


A damaged marble head in the Smith College Museum of Art in 
Northampton, MA was attributed to Demetrius by P. W. Lehmann 
in 1980 on the grounds of comparisons with numismatic 
portraits.°© Lehmann's arguments for the identification of this 
piece are more convincing than those of Dunant for the Geneva 
item, and it seems to exhibit more similarities to the herm than to 
the sarcophagus and the Cypriote figure. The features are fleshier 
and more youthful, and the undamaged left side exhibits vestigial 
sideburns in a style reminiscent of the herm. The skull shape also 
corresponds, as does the chin, jawline, and Adam's apple, but 
severe damage to the nose and right side of the head make 
further analysis difficult. 


5) Louvre Demetrioi 


A 32-centimetre Parian marble head discovered in Smyrna and 
purchased in 1909 has the diadema and also holes, presumably 
for horns. But the face is quite dissimilar to others purporting to 
portray Demetrius, with a less prominent chin and smaller 
mouth, no forehead ridge, and the skull seems rounder, making it 
hard to see much resemblance between this bust and, for 
instance, the Naples herm.?7 A bronze head with diadema and 
larger than usual horns is also thought to be the Besieger, and is 
reminiscent of the Prado piece.59 


6) Copenhagen Demetrius 


This 65-centimetre half-carved marble head in Copenhagen 
resembles the Prado and Louvre bronzes as well as the Naples 
herm. Although long thought to be Alexander on account of the 
anastole, it displays remnants of horns, and is more likely 
Demetrius.°? 


7) Sicyon Demetrius 


A damaged marble head found in the Roman baths in Sicyon in 
the 1930s. The pose again evokes Alexander, and is similar to the 
Delos head, but given Demetrius’ strong association with Sicyon, 
which was briefly renamed Demetrias after 303 BC, it is logical to 
expect some iconographical remnants at the site.©° 


8) Vatican Diadochs 


Two horned marble heads in the Vatican, the so-called Lateran 
and Busti Diadochs, have occasionally been attributed to 
Demetrius.ó! The faces, especially the restored noses, are 
dissimilar, but the divine appendages are unmistakably Diadochic 
rather than Alexandrine. More recent scholarship has shied away 
from associating these pieces with a specific individual, though 
Demetrius is the obvious candidate. 


9) Harvard Demetrius 


A marble votive relief of a horseman in the former Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum at Harvard is also considered to be a portrait of 
Demetrius by Vermeule and Brauer, who suggest the piece is 
comparable with the Alexander Sarcophagus horseman, 
tetradrachm portraits from Pella, and the Smith College head. 
One more celebrated, and controversial, iconographic 


identification of Demetrius remains: a first-century BC wall 
painting excavated in 1900 in room H of the Roman villa of 
Publius Fannius Synistor near Boscoreale on Mount Vesuvius.Ó? 
One of the figures on the central panel of the right (east) wall, 
which was auctioned to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York in 1903, has been suggested to represent Demetrius, but the 
face and head are not well preserved. All that can be perceived is 
a sharp, clean shaven chin, an ear, and short dark hair. More 
importantly, however, scholars are far from agreement on the 
identification of the subjects or the occasion which is 
represented. Studniczka proposed that Demetrius and his sister- 
in-law Eurydice were depicted,6^ while others have suggested it 
to be a wedding scene.©° Billows argues convincingly that the 
originals were commissioned by Demetrius, the persons 
represented on this panel are his parents, and his own portrait 
was probably on the third panel of the left wall, which had been 
obliterated by the intrusion of a doorway.°© However, it is 
evident that the attribution of these figures cannot be made with 
any certainty, and the ruler on the right wall is, in any case, too 
poorly preserved to contribute much to scholarship regarding 
Demetrius' appearance. 

Numerous other artworks often thought to represent Diadochs 
or Hellenistic princes may—and probably do—portray the 
Besieger.©7 However, many of the items have suffered damage, 
either in antiquity or from modern attempts at restoration, and 
analysis of Demetrius’ actual appearance is subjective. As the 
foregoing survey demonstrates, even if certain busts can be keyed 
to coin portraits, literary descriptions, or each other, in the end 
only speculative conclusions can be drawn. 
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1 Scholarly works on Demetrius: Kaerst 1901, 2769-92; Dimitrakos 


1937; Elkeles 1941; Manni 1951; Wehrli 1968; Billows 1990; cf. Tarn 
1913, 8-100. 

2 On Demetrius’ first command in Syria in the winter of 314/313 (Diod. 
19.69.1; Plut. Demetr. 5.2), see below, Chapter 4. The question of 
Demetrius’ paternity is raised by Plut. Dem. 2.1. 

3 The earliest literary source attestation of Demetrius in the direct 
historical matrix is Diodorus 18.23.4. For discussion of this chronographically 
controversial excerpt, see Chapter 2. Other anecdotal literary evidence may 
derive from Demetrius’ childhood, e.g. Plut. Demetr. 3.1-2. 

^ Circumstantial source evidence suggests Pella to have been the 
Antigonid ancestral home. The site has been identified 38 km north-west of 
Thessaloniki on the road to Edessa; see Hammond 1972, 152; Petsas 1978, 
11. The Suda, M 227, describes Marsyas the historian from Pella as 
Antigonus’ brother (cf. Plut. Mor. 182c), although the two have different 
fathers; see Tarn 1913, 199; Briant 1973, 18-19; Heckel 1980b; 2006, 
156; Bosworth 1980a, 174; Billows 1990, 18 n. 8, & app. 3, no. 67; Howe, 
BNJ 135-6. Edson 1934a, 222-32, 245, however, makes a case for a 
connection between the Antigonid and Argead families and suggests that they 
originated at Beroea (modern Veroia); but see also Elkeles 1941, 62 n. 20; 
Lévéque 1957, 156-7. In either case, the point remains that Demetrius' 
family were of lowland Macedonian stock from the area of Bottiaea. 

5 On the date of Demetrius’ birth, see Wheatley 1997), 27. 

6 Champion 2014, 12-15 provides the best recent treatment of 
Antigonus’ background; cf. Billows 1990, 1-36 with earlier bibliography and 
a useful family tree (16). See also Wehrli 1968, 139; Briant 1973, 17-25. 
He is most likely to have been of aristocratic descent, but there is a source 
tradition that he was from humbler antecedents: e.g. Aelian, VH 12.43; Diod. 
21.1; Suda, M 227, s.v. Marsyas; cf. Polyb. 5.10.10; for discussion, see 
Billows 1990, 15 n. 3. Whatever the truth of Antigonus' background, his 
obvious ability assured him of high status in the armies of Philip and 
Alexander. 

7 plut. Demetr. 2.1. Briant 1973, 24 n. 3 strongly argues that Stratonice 
had royal blood, contra Billows 1990, 17 n. 5; see also Berve 1926, ii no. 
725; Heckel 20062, 32, 258. There is no direct source evidence that either 
of Demetrius’ parents was connected with the Argead house, and it is 
tempting to suspect the intrusion of late propaganda designed to foster the 
legitimacy of the Antigonid kings. 

8 Plutarch does not state explicitly that Stratonice married two brothers, 
but it may be inferred from the way in which he recounts the tale: the chance 


that Demetrius was a nephew, not a son, and that he was named for 
Antigonus' brother could be seen as an indication that his father married his 
own brother's widow. 

9 It is impossible to do more than speculate on Demetrius' legitimacy. On 
the one hand, the practice of adopting near relatives was common in this era: 
evidently Demetrius adopted the infant Craterus when he married Phila, and 


raised him with his own son Antigonus Gonatas (Plut. Mor. 486a; Phlegon, 
Mir. 32; with Billows 1990, 396). On the other, Antigonus already had a 
number of highly esteemed nephews, and it is difficult to understand why he 
should adopt Demetrius in particular as his son. Briant 1973, 24 suggests 
340 as a likely date for Antigonus' nuptials. 

10 Diod. 20.19.5; cf. 20.73.1 (where Antigonus' younger son is mistakenly 
called Phoenix). On Philip, see Berve 1926, ii no. 776; Treves 1938; Billows 
1990, app. 3, no. 92, with discussion of his birthdate and place, and a full 
source list; Heckel 2006a, 215. 

11 Arr. Anab. 1.29.3, cf. Curt. 4.1.35. The chronology is that of Billows 
1990, 41-8, which is persuasive. For discussion of the source problems, 
Antigonus' early movements and the Persian counteroffensive, see also Burn 
1952, 81-4; Briant 1973, ch. III and esp. 97-118; Berve 1926, i.256-7; 
Bosworth 1980a, 173-4; Anson 1988, 471-7. 

12 Plut. Demetr. 3 (cf. Synk. 5.1) supplies a miniature of a close-knit 
family, in which Demetrius was devoted to both his mother and father. Such 


circumstances could only be possible if the family resided together as a unit, 
and scholars agree that Antigonus transplanted his family to Asia at the 
earliest convenience; see for instance Berve 1926, ii nos. 257 & 776; Wehrli 
1968, 139-40; Billows 1990, 9 & 48. Demetrius was certainly with his 
father by 321 (Diod. 18.23.4), and Stratonice was in Phrygia in 317/316, 
when Docimus appealed to her during his abortive escape attempt (Diod. 
19.16.4); for discussion, and the site of the fortress, see Ramsay 1920, 107- 
12 who prefers mod. Afyon Karahisar to Uluborlu; cf. Simpson 1957c; 
Hornblower 1981, 125-6; Cohen 1995, 285-90. Stratonice is also attested 
in Cilicia with her belongings after Ipsus (Diod. 21.1.4). The sources 
consistently attest Antigonus' presence at Celaenae until he commenced 
construction of a new capital at Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes in 306; see Diod. 
18.52.1; 19.69.2; 19.93.4; 20.47.5; Plut. Demetr. 6.3. 

13 Antigonus may well have established his family in Asia earlier, perhaps 
in summer 331, or even in 332, but this seems to me unlikely before the 
region was reasonably well pacified, and while the overall outcome of the 


campaign was still uncertain, prior to the final defeat of Darius at Gaugamela 
on 1 October 331. 


14 The best discussion of the situation in Asia Minor after Alexander's 
departure, with full source references, is Anson 1988; cf. Champion 2014, 
14-18. 

15 Xen. Anab. 1.2.7-9; Hdt. 7.26. It was surrendered to Alexander in 334: 
Arr. Anab. 1.29.1-2; Curt. 3.1.1-8. On Celaenae (mod. Dinar) at the source 
of the Maeander and Marsyas, see Hogarth 1888; Bosworth 1980a, 173; 
Cohen 1995, 281-5; Summerer et al., 2011. 

16 Such as Polemaeus, Telesphorus, and Dioscourides, on whom see 
Billows 1990, 426-30, 435-6, 381-2. 

17 polemaeus and Dioscorides are recorded with independent commands 
by 315: Diod. 19.57.4; 62.9. Telesphorus is first attested by the sources in 
313: Diod. 19.74.1-2; with Wallace 2014, 237. 

18 See for instance Billows 1990, 430. The rivalry between the cousins 
was evidently keen, for jealousy of Polemaeus was to be the cause of 
Telesphorus' brief rebellion in 312; for discussion, see Hauben 1975, 94-6 & 
159-60; Wallace 2014, 238-9. 

19 Plut. Demetr. 3.1-2. The use of the anachronistic JtparyLtd tav 
BaOWUK®V is notable, but cannot be used to date the anecdote to the 
post-306 period after the Antigonids had arrogated the title. The sources 


frequently use the royal appellation out of context for the Successors, and 
there is some doubt as to the actual point at which they began to presume 


kingship. On this subject see Bosworth 2000, 228-41; 2002, 247-78; 
Wheatley 2009, 60-6; and for a convenient list of sources: Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 247-8. 

20 E.g. Plut. Demetr. 3; 6.1; 6.3; 19.1; 19.6; 29.4-5; 51.1-2; 53.3; Synk. 
5.1; Diod. 20.46.6; 111.2-3. 

21 plut. Demetr. 1.7-8; 2.3; 18.3-4; 19.3-4; 41.6-8; 42.1; 44.6; 52; 
Synk. 3.1; Duris F 14 ap. Athen. 535a-536a; Polyaen. 4.7.3; Aelian, VH 9.9 
(an anecdote attributed by Athen. 542c-d to Demetrius of Phalerum). See also 
Macurdy 1932b; Picard-Schmitter 1955; Wace 1952, 111-18; Weber 
1995, 295-305; Müller 2009a, 42-3; Rose 2015, 302-3; Pownall, BNJ 76 
F 14. 

22 Xen. Anab. 1.2.7; Plut. Demetr. 3.2; 50.8; 52.1; Diod. 31.27.8; 34.34; 
Polyb. 31.29; Edson 1934a, 228-32; Tripodi 1992; Seyer 2007, 165-70; 
Strootman 2014, 199-202. 

23 plut. Demetr. 20.1; Diod. 20.92.1-2. 

24 plut. Demetr. 2.2; 20.2; Diod. 19.81.4; 20.92.3-4; cf. Aelian, VH 


12.14 (14.46c). See also Billows 1990, 7; Hornblower 1981, 227-32. 
Plutarch is actually more forthcoming in describing Demetrius than Alexander 


(cf. Alex. 4.1-3; Mor. 335b), though the trope of the difficulty artists had in 
adequately representing these extraordinary subjects is common to both. 


25 Plut. Demetr. 2.2, trans. Duff: Ar]urjtptoc SÈ ueyéOet uèv v 
TOU zxatpóc £Aáttov, Kainep WV uéyac, idéa SE Kal KOAAEL 
zxpootQOoU O0aUuuaotÓóG Kal NEPLTTÓG, WOTE THV TAATTOVTWV 
Kal ypagóvtov un6Éva TiS OUOLOTHTOG équkéo0aL TO yàp 
aÙTÒ ydptv Kai Bdpoc Kai qófov xai (pav eys, kai 
OUVEKEKpATO TH veap® Kai itau( óvuou(untoc Apwiky TLG 
ETLpAvEla Kal BaoWUlkKn oguvótnc. 

26 Tatum 1996, 139-43; Duff 1999, 90, 116-17. Plutarch’s interest in 
the institution of Hellenistic kingship is evident in, e.g., Demetr. 18; 30.6-8; 
41; 42.8-11; 44.7; Synk. 2.1; Pyrrh. 3.6; 5.3-6; 8.1; 11. For discussion of 
the themes of the Demetrius, see Pelling 19882, 18-26; cf. Beneker 2012, 
157-71; Jacobs 2018, 325-45. On the motif of theatre in the Dernetrius, 
see De Lacy 1952, 168-71; Pelling 1988a, 21; Duff 2004, 283-5; 
Thonemann 2005; Rose 2015, 31-3; cf. Strootnan 2014, 42-53; Jacobs 
2018, 327-8, 339. 

27 For discussion, see Georgiadou 1992, 4617-18 with n. 3 for 
background bibliography. See also Wardman 1967, 417-18; Pelling 1988b, 
257-63. 

28 Diodorus’ descriptions of Demetrius at 19.81.4: nv ó& Kal TH) 
KGAAEL Kal TH ueyéðEL SLAPOPOG; and 20.92.3: flv SÈ Kai KaTa 
TO uéyg£OoG TOU OWuAaTOG Kal Katà TO KÓAAOG NpwlikOoOv 
üxoqaítvov ACÍwua are remarkably similar to Plutarch’s in both wording 
and structure, and it is reasonable to suppose they are taken from the same 
source: Hieronymus. For discussion, see Sweet 1951, 177-81; Hornblower 
1981, 69; Smith 1988, 51-2. Curiously, the compiler of the Suda Lexicon 


has reproduced Diodorus' description of Demetrius just before the battle of 
Gaza in late 312 almost verbatim (19.81.3-4), but has inserted it in the entry 


for his namesake Demetrius of Phalerum (A 429, s.v. Demetrios, son of 
Phanostratos, of Phalerum). 


29 Stewart 1984, 100-1, 264-91 (Catalogue); Wace 1905, 87 knew of 


six; cf. Wehri 1968, 223-30 & pl. XI-XV, providing discussion and 
bibliography of the extant (in 1968) iconographic evidence for Demetrius' 
appearance, including a list of some marginal attributions (228-9). See also 


Manni 1953, 5-7; and Lehmann 1980, 110-11, who also doubt the 
credentials of some of the evidence. On the numismatic evidence, Newell's 
1927 monograph remains the benchmark; cf. also Seltman 1909; Newell 


1937, 32-5; Wehrli 1968, 229-34. The usual argument for attribution of 
iconographic evidence is the correspondence of facial features with coin 
portraits, on which see Bieber 1961, 50-1, fig. 149. For a lucid disquisition on 


the methodology, see Ashmole 1938, 17-22; Lehmann 19406, 1-8. 

30 Museo Nazionale, inv. nos. 5026 & 6149. 

31 Museo Nacional del Prado E-99. 

32 Discovered in Sidon in 1887, and now in the Archaeological Museum, 
Istanbul. 

33 Frel 1987. 

34 plin. HN 34.19.67; Paus. 10.10.2; Bieber 1961, 50. At Olympia: Paus. 
6.15.7; 6.16.3; with Lehmann 1980, 114-15; Obradovic 1997, 272. 

35 plin. HN 35.40.144, but he fails to specify which ruler of that name 
was represented. Plin. HN 35.40.146 also reveals that a King Demetrius 
maintained a resident court painter named Dicaeogenes: Dicaeogenes, qui 
cum Demetrio rege vixit, but once again the identity of this king is 
uncertain. 

36 Diod. 20.46.2 (Athens); 93.6 (Rhodes). Fragments of a gilded 
equestrian statue often attributed to Demetrius were found in a well in the 
Athenian Agora in 1971, and published by Houser 1987, 255-81, figs. 16.1- 
6; cf. Ridgway 1990, 126; Mikalson 1998, 79. For excavation details, see 
Shear 1973, 165-8 & pl. 36. Of the body, only the left lower leg remains, 
and is thus of little value in discussion of Demetrius’ looks, although it is shod 
with the same style of krepis as the statuette from Herculaneum attributed to 
Demetrius; for its historical connections, see below, Chapter 15. 

37 Newell 1927, 64-73, esp. 71, nos. 53-8 (pl. VI, 2-7). Newell asserts 
the hemidrachms (pl. VI, 2, 5, & 7) to be more realistically cut than the 
drachms (3, 4, & 6). See also Merkholm 1991, 78-9, & pl. X, no. 169, 
generally following Newell, but with some refinements. 

38 Newell 1927, 83-5, nos. 74-6, pl. VII, 5-8; Morkholm 1991, 80, & 
pl. X, no. 172. 

39 For comparison, and comments on the difficulty of translating the 
ancient evidence into lifelike descriptions, see Bosworth 1988, 19-20. 

40 So Newell 1927, 71, but note 84—5, no. 76 (pl. VII, 8), which has a 
younger head from a later die (LXIV). Newell hypothesizes that there was 
royal disapproval for the depiction of nos. 74 & 75 (die LXIII), resulting in a 
reversion by the cutter to an earlier, younger portrait. Certain tetradrachm 


issues from Amphipolis correspond with this portrait, but the artistry of 
Amphipolitan die-cutters is, in Newell's opinion, inferior to those of Pella; see 


103-5, series III, pl. IX, 5-15; Mørkholm 1991, 80, & pl. X, nos. 170-4; 


Brown 1995, pl. VI-VII; and for further discussion of Demetrius’ numismatic 
portrait, see below, Chapter 17. 

4l por bibliography regarding this piece, see Lehmann 1946, 31-2; 
Bieber 1961, 50, n. 98. Smith 1988, 44 & 154 seems doubtful of the 
attribution, calling it rather, a ‘naked ruler’. Illustrations of the statuette may 
be found in Lippold 1950, 295, pl. 105.1; Bieber 1961, fig. 149; Richter 
1965, vol. 3, figs. 1741-3; Wehrli 1968, pl. XI & XII; Pollitt 1986, 32. 

^2 Lehmann 1946, 9-32 includes the item in her section on river-god and 
hunter iconography, in particular that of the river-god Krimisos; Smith 
1988, 154, no. 10, calls it the ‘Jason’ pose. Bieber 1961, 51 refers to it as the 
‘Lysippean’ stance. As we have observed, the ‘hunter’ persona is entirely 
appropriate to members of the Antigonid house. On the chlamys and 
krepides, and Macedonian costume, see Saatsoglou-Paliadeli 1993, 143-5. 

43 This is well illustrated by Wehrli 1968, pl. X-XI. Photographs of the 
piece in profile also appear in Charbonneaux et al. 1973, 250; Lippold 1950, 
fig. 105.1; Bieber 1961, fig. 149; Pollitt 1986, 32-3; Smith 1988, pl. 70.5. 
A three-quarter photograph appears in Richter 1965, vol. 3, fig. 1743, and a 
full frontal one in Lehmann 1946, 31, fig. 5. 

44 As is observed by Bieber 1961, 51, and amply exemplified by the only 
full-face photograph I have been able to study, that of fig. 5 in Lehmann 
1946, 31. 

45 Smith 1988, 44 & 154 is certain they are goat's horns; Bieber 1961, 50 
& n. 99 avers that they are the horns of a bull, similar to those evident on 
Demetrius coins. Lehmann 1946, 31 is not specific. In either case the 
iconography is designed to confer a divine attribute, whether of Dionysus, 
Pan, or Poseidon (as Ehling 2000 argues) is irrelevant. Demetrius was 


known to be an imitator of Dionysus (Plut. Dernetr. 2.3), and the Antigonid 
house is known to have been associated with Pan in later years, and to have 
worn goat-horned helmets, as these appear to be. Demetrius' affinity for 
Poseidon after his naval victory in 306 is also well represented on his coinage; 


see Newell 1927, 72; Mørkholm 1991, 77-8; and below, Chapter 11. For 
references and discussion of the significance of these attributes, see Smith 
1988, 40-2 & 44-5. 

46 Illustrated in Wehrli 1968, pl. XII. Comparative front and side views 
can be studied in Bieber 1961, figs. 145-6; Richter 1965, vol. 3, figs. 1741- 


2. Particularly good illustrations of the herm may be found in Smith 1988, 
pl. 4-5. 
47 Tt has long been agreed by experts; see for instance Richter 1965, vol. 


3, 256; Bieber 1961, 50-1. An exhaustive description and discussion of the 
piece including its correspondence with coin portraits may be found in Smith 
1988, 64 & 156, cat. no. 4; and 1991, 22-3. 

48 Tt was originally thought to be Alexander; see e.g. Bieber 1964, 51-2, 
pl 34a-b, but the identification with Demetrius was suggested by 
Charbonneaux 1952, 219-23. See also Wehrli 1968, 223-4, pl. VIII-IX, 
with corresponding coin portraits; Schefold & Seidel 1968, 18, pl. 32-3, 43; 
Charbonneaux et al. 1973, 234-7, pl 248-50; and for a more frontal 
illustration of the same figure, Bieber 1964, fig. 34b; Stewart 1993, 306. 

49 Pace Charbonneaux 1952, who presents a comparison of the relief 
with a coin portrait (222, figs. 3-4). 

50 See Palagia 2000, 188 with further bibliography at n. 89, arguing that 
the figure is in fact Alexander, on the grounds of its unorthodox dress and the 
dating of the sarcophagus. I am grateful to Professor Palagia for discussing 
this with me during the 1997 'History and Romance' Symposium at 
Newcastle, Australia. 


51 Illustrated in Schefold & Seidel 1968, 48; cf. 22. I am indebted to 
Professor Richard Billows for sharing and discussing this suggestion with me 
at the same Newcastle Symposium; cf. Heckel 2006b, 390 for an alternative 
interpretation. 

52 Schróder & Arias 2017, with full bibliographical trail 34, n. 1; cf. 
Yalouris et al. 1980, 104-5; Smith 1988, 66-7, 157, cat. no. 13; Brown 
1995, 63-4, n. 114; Daehner & Lapatin 2015, 196-7. Moreno 1993, 102-4 
suggests Hephaestion; dismissed by Stewart 1993, 453-5. 

53 Museo Archeologico Venice, 58; Smith 1988, 67, 158, cat. no. 14; 
Stewart 1993, 454, no. 10; not in Anne Stewart's 1984 catalogue. 

54 Delos A 4184, found in the Dodekatheon; Picard 1946; Stewart 
1984, cat. no. 1, with early bibliography; Ridgway 1990, 127, pl. 68a-b. 
On his interlude at Delos, see IG xi? 146 ll. 76-7; cf. Plut. Demetr. 30.4-5; 
and below, Chapter 17. 

55 Inv. no. 19720; see Dunant 1961, 29-41, pl. 5-8; Wehrli 1968, 227- 
8, pl. XIII; Stewart 1984, cat. no. 25. 

56 Lehmann 1980, 107-16, figs. 1-6; Stewart 1984, cat. no. 15. 

57 Musée du Louvre, inv. Ma 3293; Frel & Pasquier 1987, 82-3, figs. 33- 
6. 

58 Musée du Louvre, inv. Br 4157; Frel & Pasquier 1987, 84-5, figs. 37- 
40. 

59 Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek IN 0571, reputedly from Tarsus; Bieber 1964, 
figs. 92-3; Johansen 1992, 70-1, no. 26; Daehner & Lapatin 2015, 196; 


Schróder & Arias 2017, 18-19. Stewart 1984, cat. no. 30 describes 
Copenhagen 2584, a different, smaller, piece. 

60 Archaeological Museum of Sicyon; Stewart 1984, cat. no. 33; Orlandos 
1936, 81, fig. 13; Wehrli 1968, 229; and on Demetrius at Sicyon, see 
below, Chapter 14. 

61 Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Profano, 10312; and Sala dei Busti 338, inv. 
654. See Wace 1905, 87; Wehrli 1968, 229; Smith 1988, 157, cat. nos. 9- 
10, pl. 10.1-4. Busti only: Stewart 1984, cat. no. 2; Schréder & Arias 2017, 
14-15, figs. 10-11. 

62 Harvard Art Museums 1902.5; Vermeule & Brauer 1990, 59, no. 42, 
and now online. 

63 For a modern survey of the copious theories and literature on this 
painting, see Landucci Gattinoni 2009, 271-5, citing (n. 53) Müller 1994 
as indispensable. 

64 Studniczka 1923/4, 95-102, pl II & II. For illustrations, 
bibliography, and discussion contra this attribution, see Lehmann 1953, 34- 
7, pl. IV & V; also Richter 1965, 3.256; Wehrli 1968, 199-202, 229, pl. XV. 
The painting on the left wall of the same room was originally suggested to 
represent Demetrius' wife Phila and Antigonus Gonatas: see Lehmann 1953, 
30-4, fig. 27; Studniczka 68-77, pl. II; Wehrli 1968, 199-202, pl. XIV. But 
for different interpretations, see Robertson 1955; Smith 1994; Müller 
1994; Billows 1995, 47-9. 

65 E.g. Robertson 1955, 62-3; Smith 1994, 120-6, who proposes (125) 
the possibility that it is the marriage of Demetrius and Phila; contra Billows 
1995, 49 & n. 68. 

66 pillows 1995, 45-55 & pl. 5-10. From personal inspection, Billows 


attests that the features of the male on the centre right panel are better 
preserved than they appear in photographs, but suggests on contextual 
grounds that they are those of Demetrius' father. See also Smith 1994, 113- 
27, & figs. 6-8, who provides an excellent description and reconstruction of 
the figure on the right wall; Virgilio 2003, 72-81. 

67 Stewart 1984, 100, 265-91 itemizes pieces from Rome, New York, 
Istanbul, Heidelberg, Ephesus, London, Cyprus, Parma, and Chicago; Smith 
1988, 157, cat. nos. 11-12, 17-18, pl. 10-11, 13, adds one in Leiden (cat. 
no. 17); cf. (uncertainly) also a 41-centimetre marble Diadoch head which has 


passed through private collections since the 1800s: Christies, Lot 51, 2012; 
and a bronze cavalryman in the Museo archeologico nazionale di Firenze, Inv. 


No. 91446: Calcani 1989, 80, figs. 72-3. I am extremely grateful to David 
Karunanithy for kindly informing me of new Demetrioi in private 


correspondence over many years. 


Demetrius and Phila 


Childhood's End 


Shortly after his fifteenth (or sixteenth) birthday, Demetrius' 
childhood came to an abrupt end. His father triggered the First 
Diadoch War by opting to flee from Celaenae rather than face 
false accusations made by the ambitious Perdiccas, who was 
ensconced in the neighbouring region of Pisidia with the two new 
Macedonian kings and the royal armies. The jockeying for 
supremacy over Alexander's inheritance had begun in earnest, 
and Antigonus shrewdly decided to join his old friend Antipater 
in Europe, rather than trust himself and his family to the younger 
general who was rumoured to be reaching out for the kingship. 
Diodorus supplies the details, and Demetrius is mentioned for the 
first time in the historical literature: 


Antigonus, however, who excelled in keenness and daring, 
outwardly let it be known that he wished to defend himself against 
these charges, but secretly he made arrangements for flight and, 
with his personal friends and his son Demetrius, boarded the 
Athenian ships undetected at night. And having been brought to 


Europe in these, he travelled on to join forces with Antipater. 


Antigonus' flight is also recorded by Photius in his digest of 
Arrian's Events after Alexander: 


Antigonus, in the meantime, took refuge with Antipater and 
Craterus in Macedonia. 


The season was winter,? but the actual year is not certain, as the 


first historical attestation of Demetrius is squarely embedded in 
the endemic chronographic and chronological problems that 
beset study of the Diadoch period, and which provide a systemic 
background to the Besieger’s life. Scholars are polarized 
regarding the chronology of the years 322-310, and despite the 
integration of new evidence and analysis into the debate since 
2000, consensus is still some way off. As a result, two mutually 
exclusive schools of thought regarding the chronology of the 
Successors have evolved since the 1920s, and even these basic 
conflicting schemes have experienced hybridization since the 
1990s.4 


The Antigonid family’s hasty departure from their home of 
around a decade, therefore, may be placed either in late winter of 
322/321 (c.February/March 321) on the ‘High’ chronology, or at 
the same time in 320 on the ‘Low’ chronology. This is the same 
year as the deaths of Craterus and Perdiccas, and the settlement 
of Triparadeisus, critical, or ‘nodal’ events which are at the centre 
of the scholarly debate over the chronology of the years 322-319. 
The problem is exacerbated by the scarcity of fixed historical 
points in the ancient sources for two whole years from November 
322 until November 320,° hence a period dense with recorded 
historical activity lacks any specific chronographic pegs from 
which to reconstruct a rational relative chronology. However, in 
2002, E. M. Anson powerfully restated the ‘Low’ chronology 
through a sharp analysis of three indirect pointers (of duration) 
in both the Babylonian and Classical source tradition, and this 
scheme for the First Diadoch War has now become the received 
opinion among scholars.© But the matter remains unsatisfactory, 
as other primary evidence, such as the Góteborg palimpsest 
fragment of Arrian’s Successors, the lifespan of Antigonus 
Gonatas, and the dated coinage of Sidon, is still irreconcilable 
with the ‘Low’ chronology.’ Given this conflicting evidence, I 
remain unconvinced by Anson’s analysis, and although the season 
is certain, some doubt must be registered as to whether the 
Antigonids departed Celaenae in early 321 or 320. 

Whatever the technicalities, the First Diadoch War was about 
to begin, and Demetrius was embarking on an adulthood which 
would comprise nearly forty years of continuous warfare and 


dynastic struggle. The family fled down to the coast, probably to 
a Carian or Lydian port—the sources fail us—and secretly 
boarded Athenian ships by night. The presence of Athenian ships 
at this time and place is intriguing. Diodorus supplies no 
elaboration, but they may well have been vessels captured in the 
Lamian War and laid up in Carian or Lydian ports, then 
appropriated and crewed by Antigonus for the voyage to 
Europe.® 


Phila 


The family’s route to Aetolia is not known, although the Athenian 
naval connection may indicate that they travelled via Athens 
itself, in which case Demetrius would have had an early glimpse 
of the city which was to hail him as king and saviour nearly 
fifteen years later. Similarly, the sources do not specify whether 
he immediately accompanied Antigonus on the ensuing 
campaigns of the First Diadoch War, or remained in Macedonia. 
However, Plutarch indirectly attests his presence in autumn of 
the same year at Triparadeisus in recording the dialogue between 
father and son regarding his impending, and unwelcome, 
marriage to Phila: 


Antigonus, it seems, had persuaded Demetrius to marry her when 
he was quite young, in spite of her being considerably older, and it 
is said that when Demetrius expressed his reluctance, his father 
whispered in his ear Euripides’ words: “Where it is profitable, a 
man should marry against his nature”, bluntly substituting ‘marry’ 
for ‘serve’.? 


This notable anecdote, if Plutarch may be believed, provides a 
strong indication that the discussion was carried out in person, 
not at a distance (ApoOUvuws 5° Éyovtt Aéyetat NPÒG TO OVC 
TO Evpuridetov eiseiv must surely indicate direct contact). It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that Demetrius remained in his 
father's entourage throughout this period.!° They crossed to Asia 
in spring 321 or 320 (depending on the chronology adopted), and 
initially Antigonus conducted a semi-independent offensive in 


Caria and Lydia in collusion with the satraps Asander and 
Menander against the Perdiccans.!! He sparred indecisively with 
Eumenes (Arr. Succ. F 25.6-8), then crossed to Cyprus to counter 
Perdiccas’ offensive in that island, and is next heard of at 
Triparadeisus in autumn. !2 

Phila, Antipater’s eldest daughter, was evidently a remarkable 
individual.!3 She had already outlived her first two husbands, 
Balacrus son of Nicanor, Alexander’s somatophylax and satrap of 
Syria,!4 and the famous Craterus,!5 and was very likely around 
35 years old when she married Demetrius.!© Demetrius’ dismay 
at the prospect of a union with a woman more than twice his age 
is hardly surprising. The situation was perhaps exacerbated by 
the fact that Antigonus and Balacrus controlled neighbouring 
satrapies from 334 onwards.!7 Although it is impossible to 
determine the year in which Balacrus died, it is more than 
reasonable to postulate some intercourse between the households 
of the two satraps during the years 333-323. Indeed, no successor 
is directly attested for Balacrus, and Phila is likely to have still 
been in Cilicia, perhaps newly widowed, when Craterus and the 
veterans arrived from Opis late in 324.18 It can therefore be 
conjectured that Demetrius was familiar with Phila during his 
childhood years at the court of Celaenae, and viewed the 
impending marriage as one might a union with an elderly aunt. 
He may well have played with Phila's children, and his 
embarrassment was evident, but politically the match was highly 
advantageous. All this is amplified by Plutarch, who regularly 
comments on the disparity in their ages, and cites the amended 
epithet from Euripides whispered by Antigonus to persuade the 
reluctant young man. 

Demetrius had reluctantly become a diplomatic pawn, having 
been manipulated by his opportunistic father in order to enhance 
Antigonid power and cement a relationship with the Antipatrid 
house. However, the two old generals, both contemporaries of 
Philip II, seem to have been on consistently good terms anyway 
(Diod. 18.23.3), and were probably regularly in communication 
during Alexander's anabasis. According to Arrian and Polyaenus, 
Antipater also had recent cause to be grateful to Antigonus, as he 
had been rescued from death by the latter during a serious 


insurrection in the Macedonian camp at Triparadeisus.!? While 
Antipater was certainly the power broker at the conference, the 
major responsibility of the continuing war against the Perdiccans 
devolved upon Antigonus.2° Their cooperation was reflected in 
the marriage alliance, and the appointment of Antipater's son 
Cassander as chiliarch to Antigonus. This may be viewed either as 
a gesture of friendship or of distrust,2! and Cassander was 
evidently not happy with what he saw in Antigonus' camp, as 
Arrian notes that there was a disagreement between them (Succ. 
F 1.42). It is therefore reasonable to postulate that, despite the 
friendship between the old generals, a certain amount of political 
manoeuvring was occurring, and that Antigonus was earning the 
reputation for ambition that had first worried Perdiccas. 

The second advantage gained for Antigonus by the union of 
his son with Phila came from her prestige as the widow of 
Craterus, uniformly attested in the sources as the most respected 
and loved of Alexander’s generals.22 The marriage therefore 
strengthened the Antigonid cause by the combination of 
Antipater's power and legitimacy, Craterus’ prestige, and the 
notable sagacity of Phila herself. Demetrius was not to know that 
she would be his lifelong companion, despite his numerous other 
marriages and later sexual notoriety, and would be a queen and 
the mother of more than one royal dynasty. She would only give 
up following his turbulent fortunes by taking poison in the winter 
of 288/287, after some thirty-two years of marriage, probably in 
her late sixties.23 Moreover, she was to be indirectly responsible 
for his ready accession to the Macedonian throne in 294, on 
account of the fond memories the Macedonians retained for her 
father, and the dynastic promise shown by her son (Plut. Dernetr. 
37.2-4). 

While her matrimonial future was being decided in Syria, 
Phila herself was in Macedonia nursing Craterus’ homonymous 
infant son. The birthdate of the younger Craterus is impossible to 
determine with any confidence among the intrinsic chronological 
difficulties of the years 322-320, and he is often thought to have 
been born posthumously.2^ The argument for a later birthdate, 
however, overlooks the possibilities provided by human 
concupiscence: Craterus probably met Phila in Cilicia in 324, 


whether newly widowed or not, and she must have travelled back 
to Macedonia with him in 322. Thus there is no reason to 
presume the young Craterus to have been conceived after the 
marriage: he may have been born at any time from 323 onwards. 

Phila's marriage to Demetrius was probably celebrated soon 
after Triparadeisus, but it is impossible to know whether she 
travelled to him or vice versa, although the former is perhaps 
more likely. Demetrius was already distressed by the situation, 
and to be packed off from the action to his matrimonial fate in 
Macedonia would seem unnecessarily harsh.25 Evidently, she 
quickly fell pregnant again to her next new husband, and the 
circumstances of Antigonus Gonatas’ birth are of some historical 
and chronographic significance. He is generally thought to have 
been born at some time in late 320 or 319,26 and this is critical, 
as it provides a chronographic peg which disturbs the received 
‘Low’ chronology. If he was born earlier in 319, his mother’s 
marriage must have been consummated early in 320. To envisage 
the ‘Low’ chronology scenario, which places Triparadeisus in 
autumn of 320, and considering the time taken to bring the 
couple together and Phila’s pregnancy, Gonatas’ birthdate is 
pushed into late 319 or even 318. But the sources attesting 
Gonatas’ age on his deathbed are neither reliable nor in 
agreement, as Ps. Lucian’s figure of 80 may be either a scaling up 
or down,27 but when Eusebius/Porphyry’s figure is taken into 
account, the consensus is that he was 80+. The calculations 
remain inconvenient for Anson’s ‘Low’ chronology, but these 
sources cannot be pressed too hard: if their figures are indeed 
rounded up, Gonatas may have been in his eightieth year (i.e. 79) 
when he died, and the ‘Low’ scheme can—at a pinch—be 
accommodated. 

Also pertinent to this discussion is Gonatas’ birthplace. It has 
commonly been thought that his surname derived from his 
having been born and raised in the Perrhaebian town of Gonnus 
in northern Thessaly (Strabo 9.5.19 C440). However, long ago W. 
W. Tarn was rightly sceptical about this association.29 More 
recently the evidence has again been sifted, and the difficult 
etymological and historical possibilities of the nickname have 
been thoroughly expounded by E. L. Brown, who concludes that 


it is likely to have derived from an amalgam of factors, including 
perhaps the commemoration of a victory in Thrace, and 
Antigonus’ stature and physical appearance (Antigonus 'Knot- 
knees’).29 This analysis undermines the possibility of a childhood 
connection between Antigonus Gonatas and Gonnus; therefore it 
might be inferred that Phila travelled to Demetrius rather than 
vice versa, and that the family unit remained together, so that 
Gonatas was born and probably raised in Asia.3° 


Antigonus after Triparadeisus 


There are no records of Antigonus’ movements immediately after 
Triparadeisus. Plutarch states that the two old generals were to 
work in tandem against Eumenes (Plut. Eum. 8.4), but does not 
specify whether they remained together in the short term, and 
they are next attested in consultation in Phrygia in late winter of 
320/319, where the final troop distribution was made.?! The 
Goteborg palimpsest elaborates on the events following 
Triparadeisus, expanding Photius’ epitome of Arrian’s Successors 
(F 1.40-1), and provides a glimpse of an abortive winter 
campaign mounted by Antipater in Lydia and Phrygia against 
Eumenes. Antigonus is mentioned only once (72V 1. 12), and his 
whereabouts are puzzling: there are multiple sources, but they 
are obscure, individually and in sum.?2 Some modern 
reconstructions have the combined armies campaigning together 
after Triparadeisus, but the ancient sources seem to separate 
Antipater and Antigonus. As we have seen, Cassander was 
appointed as chiliarch to Antigonus 'so that the latter might not 
be able to pursue his own ambitions undetected’ (Diod. 18.39.7). 
This must surely indicate a separation of the armies, as otherwise 
Antipater would hardly need a watchdog to keep track of 
Antigonus. This contention is reinforced by Arrian, who implies 
that the disagreement between Cassander and Antigonus took 
place while the armies were apart, but as soon as Cassander 
gained his father's ear in Phrygia he was able to cast further 
doubt on Antigonus' integrity, and persuade him to resume 
custody of the kings (Arr. Succ. F 1.43-4). As Antigonus was 


initially encumbered with the royal court including, presumably, 
the newly-wed Demetrius and Phila, it is reasonable to 
hypothesize that he moved more slowly into  Anatolia, 
systematically mopping up  Perdiccan resistance,?? while 
Antipater hastened to Sardis to interview Cleopatra and come to 
grips with Eumenes. 

All reconstructions of the Anatolian campaigns of 320 must be 
deemed speculative, but it seems that, by early 319, the armies of 
Antigonus and Antipater were reunited in Phrygia (Arr. Succ. F 
1.43). Plutarch states that Eumenes himself wintered at Celaenae 
(Eum. 8.7), and it is in the surrounding region that the 
plundering described by the Goteborg palimpsest, Photius, and 
Plutarch occurred. Eumenes is next attested back in Cappadocia 
(Diod. 18.40.1; Plut. Eum. 9.3). It is thus reasonable to assume 
that, failing in his attempts to negotiate cooperation with Alcetas, 
Attalus, Polemon, and Docimus,?^ he retreated to his own satrapy 
in spring of 319. The other Perdiccan leaders evidently withdrew 
to Alcetas power base in Pisidia,” and the Antigonids 
presumably regained their old capital of Celaenae again for the 
first time since their flight to Europe. 

Demetrius, now 17, would have been re-established in his 
childhood home with his new wife, and soon, an infant son. 
Whether he accompanied his father in the ensuing war against 
Eumenes, and later against Alcetas and the other Perdiccans, is 
again impossible to determine. It would seem reasonable that, if 
he was with Antigonus' expeditionary force in the lead-up to 
Triparadeisus, he would also have participated in the much less 
risky operations of 319. At any rate, he was privileged to observe 
and be involved first-hand in the sparring of the two great 
generals: his father and Eumenes of Cardia. He must also have 
rubbed shoulders with, and seen in action, the many great 
commanders and officers who had risen under Alexander and 
survived him. In an age of ceaseless conflict, Demetrius would 
have had the créme de la créme of the warriors as his tutors, and 
was certainly groomed in the kingly art of war. That he was an 
apt pupil is evident in that he next appears in the sources as 
commander of 1,000 £talpot (companions) on the right wing at 
the battle of Paraetacene in late 317 (Diod. 19.29.4). 
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l piod. 18.23.4: Ó 6’ Avt(yovoc ouvéost kai TOAUN ótagépov 
qavepOG u&v Anegaiveto BovAEoGal nepi cv EyKALOULEVWV 
üxoAoyn(oao0au AáO0pq SE xapackg£UaoáugvoG TA xpóG TOV 
ópaguOv ëAaðe uetà THV idiwv giAwv Kai TOD viod 
Anuntpiov vuktóc eioBac eig Tag Attküc vatc. v dé 
TaUTalg KOputodeic eig THY Evpwanv spofjyg ovpulgwv 
AVTUTÁTPW; cf. Just. 13.6.7-9. For discussion of the circumstances, see for 
instance Briant 1973, ch. II & III; Billows 1990, 58-60; Heckel 1992, 53- 
4, 158-9; Baynham 1994, 351; Landucci Gattinoni 2004, 124-6; Rathmann 
2005, 66-72; Waterfield 2011, 47; Romm 2011, 147-8; Anson 2014, 51- 
8; Champion 2014, 22-3. 

2 Ar. Succ. F 1.24: Avtiyovoc è ç Maxeóovíav mapa 
Avtinatpov Kai Kpat£pÓv €puyé. The text and numbering scheme 
used is that of Roos & Wirth, 1968, 253-86. The fragments may also be 
consulted in Jacoby, FGrH 156 F 1-11. For commentaries and translation, 
see Goralski 1989 (English); Simonetti Agostinetti 1993 (Italian). 

3 Diod. 18.24-5: Antigonus joined Antipater and Craterus while they were 


in the middle of a bitter winter campaign against the Aetolians, inadvertently 
bringing relief to the latter just as they were at the point of capitulation 


(18.25.2-3). See Mendels 1984, 154-5; Billows 1990, 59-60; Anson 
1988, 476-7 (all of whom follow the ‘Low’ chronology); and Bosworth 
1993, 426 n. 34, who follows the ‘High’; cf. Simpson 1958, 358-9. 

^ For a convenient summary of the earlier scholarship and evolution of 
the so-called ‘Low’ chronology after R. M. Errington's seminal 1970 article, 
see Bosworth 1992b, 55 n. 1; and Boiy 2010, 5-7. For a detailed discussion 
of the fluctuating chronology debate, and the development of the hybrid 
‘Mixed’ or ‘Eclectic’ chronologies, see Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 8- 
22; cf. also Landucci Gattinoni 2003, 13-25; 2004, xxiv-liii; Landucci 
Gattinoni & Konrad 2004, 375-84; Wheatley 2007; 2015. For full technical 
syntheses of the whole problem, incorporating the Near Eastern evidence, see 
Boiy 2007; and in French, Boiy 2006. 

5 For a table of the fixed points, with sources, see Yardley, Wheatley, & 


Heckel 2011, 11. The last fixed point in 322 is the death of Demosthenes on 
16th Pyanepsion (early November: Plut. Dem. 28.1; 30.5). The next specific 
fixed point is Seleucus' first entry into Babylon on 10th Arahsamnu (14 
November 320: Babylonian Chron. 10, Obv. 5-6 = BCHP 3, obv. 24-5). 

6 Diod. 18.28.2; 36.7; Babylonian Chron. 10, BM 34660 & 36313 = 
BCHP 3, obv. 22-3; Anson 2002/3; cf. 2014, 58-9; Yardley, Wheatley, & 
Heckel 2011, 18-19; Meeus 2012, 91. 

7 For publication and discussion of the Göteborg palimpsest, which 
augments Photius’ epitome of Arr. Succ. F 1.40-1, see Noret 1983; Schröder 
1988; Bosworth 1992a, 73-5; Simonetti Agostinetti 1993, 89-97, 126-7; 
Schäfer 2002, 104-10; Dreyer 2007. Further work on the relevant dated 


Phoenician coinage is urgently required: see Wheatley 1995, 438-40; 2007, 
186-8; 2015, 253-6. Moreover, analysis continues of the expanding corpus of 
dated Aramaean ostraca, which also bears heavily on the chronography: see 


Porten & Yardeni 2008. 


8 Diod. 18.23.4. Asander and Menander, the satraps of Caria and Lydia 
respectively, were both well disposed to Antigonus. Asander appears to have 
been related to Antigonus in some way, and immediately aided him when he 


returned to Asia shortly afterwards: Arr. Succ. F 25.1 (the so-called ‘Vatican 
palimpsest); with Heckel 2006a, 57. Menander was evidently in 
communication with Antigonus before he left (Arr. Succ. F 1.26), and 
quickly joined him when he returned, later appearing in his service: Arr. 
Succ. F 25.2; Plut. Eurn. 9.4-6; with Billows 1990, 402-3; Heckel 2006a, 


163. See also Hauben 19772, 90-3; Billows 1990, 59-60, 62-3; Romm 
2011, 147-8. 


9 plut. Demetr. 14.3, trans. Duff: TAUTHV, WC EOLKE, KOLLOH 
véov Óóvta TOV ANUÁTpLOV éxetOev O xatr|ip, OVK Oboav avTH 
Kad’ (pav, CAAA zp£oButépav, AaBEtv: üxpoOUuoG 5’ EYOVTL 
AEYETAL MpOC TO OVC TO Evpiridetov einetv: dov TO Képóoc, 
mapa qUotv vauntéov, O"OLONTWTOV TL TH SOVAEUTEOV 
EVOUPPNLOVNoac, modifying Eur. Phoen. 1. 395: GAA’ Eig TO KépóoG 
Tapa MVGLV ÓOUAEUTÉOV, ‘where there is profit, one must serve (marry) 
against one’s nature’; cf. Demetr. 27.8; Synk. 1.5; Mor. 605f; Luc. Apol. 3; 
with Bosworth 1994, 61-2. 


10 Diod 19.29.4 asserts that Demetrius fought alongside his father for the 
first time at the battle of Paraetacene in winter 317/316, but this does not 
necessarily preclude him from the campaigns of 322/321; neither does his 
youth. Alexander began his political and military career at the age of 16 as 
regent of Macedonia, with a campaign against the Maedi of the upper 


Strymon (Plut. Alex. 9.1, with Bosworth 1988, 21, 245-6). Antigonus took 
only a small force of 3,000 troops in ten Athenian ships (again) to Anatolia: 
Arr. Succ. F 25.1, and it is likely that Demetrius was taken with him to gain 
experience, but was probably kept out of the command structure and the 
front line. 


11 Arr. Succ. F 25.1-8, with Goralski 1989, 93-4; trans. Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 314-15, cf. 143-4. On the First Diadoch War, see 
for instance Fontana 1960; Briant 1973, ch. III & IV; Hauben 1977a; 
Billows 1990, 64-80; Heckel 2016, 177-84; Romm 2011, ch. 6; Waterfield 
2011, ch. 5; Roisman 2012, 117-44; Anson 2014, 59-82. 

12 Arr. Succ. F 24.6. That Antigonus was in Cyprus is evident only from 
Arr. Succ. F 1.30, where he is recalled from there to settle matters at 
Triparadeisus, and this is perhaps corroborated by Memnon of Heraclea, 
FGrH 434 F 4.6 (Photius) = BNJ 434 F 1.4.6; for discussion of this 
document, with divergent interpretations: Burstein 1976, 77; Billows 1990, 
66; Keaveney & Madden, BNJ 434, F 1.4.6. See further Hill 1940, 156-8; 
Hauben 19772, 111-15; Billows 1990, 66-7; Simonetti Agostinetti 1993, 
77-8. 

13 piod, 19.59.3-6. On Phila in general, see Tarn 1913, 17-18; Macurdy 
1932a, 58-69; Hoffmann 1938, 2087-8; Wehrli 1964; Hornblower 1981, 
226-7; Bosworth 1994, 60-2; Ogden 1999, 173-5; Carney 20002, 165-9; 
Heckel 20062, 207-8. For her later life with Demetrius, see below, p. 388. It 
has been suggested that a painting from the villa at Boscoreale depicts Phila 
and Antigonus Gonatas, see above, Chapter 1. 

14 The only ancient source reference to this marriage is a fictitious letter 


written by a ‘Balagros’ to his wife Phila after Alexander’s siege of Tyre, 
preserved in the work of the Greek novelist Antonius Diogenes, which is 
recorded only by Photius, Bibl. cod. 166, 111b 2-31. The historicity of this 
document has been the subject of some scholarly debate, but is accepted, 
based on corroborating Delian temple inventories of the late third century; 


see Wehrli 1964, 141; Heckel 1987, 161-2; 1989, 33; Badian 1988, 116- 
18. 

15 Craterus marriage to Phila: Diod. 18.18.7. Craterus' death: Diod. 
18.30.5-6; Arr. Succ. F 1.27 (cf. PSI XII, 1284); Plut. Eum. 7.5-6; Nepos, 
Eum. 4.3-4; Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B11 = BNJ 239; cf. Just. 13.8.7. 

16 In the light of the evidence as interpreted by Bosworth 1994, that 
Nicanor (Diod. 18.64), Cassander's nauarch and phrourarch in Athens, 
was the son of Balacrus and Phila, her traditional birthdate of C.350 Beloch 
1927, iv2.127; Berve 1926, 2.382, no. 772; Wehrli 1964, 141; Macurdy 


1932a, 61) must be amended to C.360 for Nicanor to have a reasonable 
birthdate in the late 340s; cf. Reger 1991, who believes that there is 
evidence at Delos for even more offspring of Balacrus; but cf. Heckel 2007, 
arguing that this Nicanor is a homonymous officer of Antigonus (Diod. 
19.100.3). Gabbert 1997, 3 ignores the evidence and scholarship in 
suggesting she was ‘in her mid- to late twenties’. 

17 Antigonus was given Phrygia early in 333: Arr. Anab. 1.29.3, cf. Curt. 
4.1.35; with Heckel 1992, 52-3; 2006a, 32-3; Billows 1990, 41-8. 
Balacrus was given Cilicia in late 333/332 after Issus: Arr. Anab. 2.12.2, cf. 
Diod. 18.22.1; Curt. 4.5.13; with Bosworth 1974, 58-9; Heckel 2006a, 68- 
9. 

18 Craterus left Opis with the 10,000 veterans in C.August (Badian 1961, 


34-6, who attests the distance from Opis to Cilicia as ‘3 months’ march’). 
Even accounting for the slow progress of the laden veterans (Craterus was 


probably not the only man who was sick: Arr. Anab. 7.12.4), they must have 
been in Cilicia by the end of 324; so Heckel 1982, 61. On his tardiness, see 
Anson 2012, 51-3; Pitt & Richardson 2017, who canvas all the delaying 
factors except his affair with Phila, which may have made him hesitate to face 
Antipater, especially if she was pregnant (Dunn & Wheatley 2012, 42), and 
had earlier been offered to Leonnatus (so Heckel 2016, 144-5, interpreting 
Diod. 18.12.1). 


19 Arr. Succ. F 1.33; Polyaen. 4.6.4; cf. Diod. 18.39.3-4 for a slightly 
different version. On the meeting at Triparadeisus, see Yardley, Wheatley, & 
Heckel 2011, 161-3; Landucci Gattinoni 2011; Roisman 2012, 136-44. 

20 Diod. 18.39.6-7; Arr. Succ. F 1.38. Diodorus attests that Antigonus 
became Strategos of Perdiccas’ former army. Arrian adds that he also had 
responsibility of caring for and guarding the kings; Billows 1990, 69-70. 

21 piod. 18.39.7; Arr. Succ. F 1.38; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 1.4. For 
varying interpretations, see for instance Hammond & Walbank 1988, 128; 
Billows 1990, 72-3; Heckel 1992, 48 & 55; Simonetti Agostinetti 1993, 
85-6; Baynham 1994, 353; Roisman 2012, 152-3; Anson 2014, 70-1; 
Champion 2014, 26-7. 

22 Arr, Anab. 7.12.3; Diod. 17.114.1-2; Curt. 6.8.2; Plut. Alex. 47.9-10; 
Demetr. 14.2, Eum. 6.1-3, 8.1; Mor. 181d; Nepos, Eum. 3.3; Suda, K 
2335, s.v. Krateros (= Arr. Succ. F 19; see Ashton 1992, 130-1; 2015, 113; 
Heckel 2016, 148-9); with Anson 2012; Heckel 2016, ch. 10. Arr. Succ. F 
1.30 attests the anger of the Macedonians towards those responsible for 
Craterus’ death; cf. Nepos, Eum. 5.1; Plut. Eum. 8.1-2; Diod. 18.37.2; with 
Roisman 2012, 129-35. 


23 plut. Demetr. 45.1; for the date: Wheatley 1997b, 22. For Phila’s 
long-term relationship with Demetrius, see e.g. Plut. Demetr. 22.1 (with 
Diod. 20.93.4); 27.4; 32.1; 32.3; 37.2-4. Alexis ap. Athen. 254a; Athen. 255c; 
Ogden 1999, 173-7; Carney 20004, 165-9; and below, p. 388. 

24 The naming of a boy for his father instead of his grandfather sometimes 
indicates a posthumous birth. Two pieces of evidence relate to the younger 
Craterus’ birthdate: Nepos, Eum. 4.4; and ISE 73. 3; cf. Plut. Alex. 40.4-5; 
Plin. HN 34.19.63-4. For detailed discussion, see Dunn & Wheatley 2012, 
esp. 41-2; cf. Ashton 2015, 114-15; Heckel 2016, 144-8; and for the life 
and works of Craterus the Younger, see Carawan, BNJ 342. 

25 The exodus of marriageable women from Macedonia in the previous 
year supplies a precedent: the women tended to travel to the men, rather than 
vice versa: Diod. 18.23.1; 19.52.5; Arr. Succ. F 1.22-3; Polyaen. 8.60. 

26 Tam 1913, 15; Gabbert 1997, 1; Champion 2014, 200 n. 18. 
Gonatas’ birthdate is calculated from his attested age when he died in 
240/239, a fixed point: Euseb./Porph. (Armenian text) 1.237.13-17 (= 
FGrH 260 F 3.12 = BNJ 260 F 3.12) cites Olympic year 135.1 (240/39). 


Polybius 2.44.2 states that Demetrius II died after ruling for ten years, when 
the Romans crossed into Illyria (spring 230/229), therefore Gonatas died in 


spring 239; for discussion, see Beloch 1927, iv2.112-13, Chambers 1954, 
386; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 581-2. Ps. Lucian, Macrob. 11 asserts 
that he was 80. Euseb./Porph. FGrH 260, F 3.12 (Armenian text) makes him 


83. The latter is clearly erroneous, as this would retroject his birth to 322; the 
former, although a corrupt source, indicates that he was at least 80 in 239; on 
the credibility of these sources, see Wheatley 1997b, 25-7; Toye, BNJ 260. 

27 As Bosworth 1994, 61 n. 33 suggests. 

28 Euseb./Porph. FGrH 260 F 3.12 (= BNJ 260 F 3.12; cf. Syncellus, 
Chron. 507-8) supplies the only ancient evidence for this supposition, but 
the ethnicon ‘Gonatas’ is, in any case, incorrect. A person from Gonnus would 
be called ‘Gonneus’: see Tarn 1913, 15 n. 1. 

29 Brown 1979, 299-307. See also Edson 1934b; Ehrhardt 1978. 

30 Gabbert 1997, 1, although aware of the problems associated with the 
nickname, accepts that he *was probably born in Gonnoi'. Even if the wedding 
did take place in Europe, there is no real reason (aside from the dubious 
record of Eusebius) to suppose Phila gave birth in Thessaly rather than in, 
say, Pella, where Demetrius was probably born. 

31 Arr, Succ. F 1.43. Even here, only the whereabouts of Antipater and 
Cassander are specified. However, it would seem that Antigonus was also 
there in person, and this is more likely seeing that Phrygia was his own 
satrapy. 


32 plut. Fum. 8.5-10; Just. 14.1.1-8; Arr. Succ. F 1.40-3; Nepos, Eum. 
5.1-3; Diod. 18.39.7. There is a considerable lacuna in Diodorus at this point; 
Plutarch and Justin are anecdotal and give a confused picture of the sequence 
of events; Nepos and Arrian are compressed, and the only coherent fragment 


is the Góteborg palimpsest. The most insightful reconstruction is Roisman 
2012, 145-58; but for various arrangements, see also Bengtson 1937, 96-8; 
Wehrli 1968, 34-6; Will 1966, 37-8; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 128; 
Billows 1990, 70-2; Bosworth 1992a, 75-8; Simonetti Agostinetti 1993, 
89-101; Romm 2011, 186-90; Anson 2014, 71-5. 

33 It may have been necessary to counter any incursions made by Attalus 
on his way to Cnidus and Caunus (Arr. Succ. F 1.39), or any remnants of 
Perdiccas’ expeditionary force to Cyprus (Arr. SUCC. F 24.6). Cilicia is likely 
to have needed pacification: the satrapy was given to Philoxenus by Perdiccas 
(Arr. SUCC. F 24.2; Just. 13.6.16) but Philoxenus retained his satrapy in the 
distribution of Triparadeisus. He evidently went over to Antipater after 
Perdiccas departed for Egypt (Arr. Succ. F 1.34; Diod. 18.39.5). Lycia, 
Lycaonia, and Pamphylia, adjuncts of Antigonus’ own satrapy (Diod. 18.39.6; 
Arr. Succ. F 1.37; App. Syr. 53.266), also needed attention according to 
Polyaen. 4.6.6; cf. Roisman 2012, 154-5. Antigonus may also have moved 
against Cappadocia, originally Eumenes’ satrapy, which Antipater had 
assigned to a certain Nicanor; cf. Heckel 2007, 408. 

34 Plut. Eum. 8.8; Arr. Succ. F 1.41 (with Goteborg palimpsest 73Y 11- 
72! 9); Anson 2004, 122-3; 2014, 74-5; Roisman 2012, 145-52. 


35 Diod. 18.44.1, cf. 18.46.1-47.3; with Anson 2014, 77-9 for Alcetas' 
association with the Pisidians. 


A Diadoch's Apprenticeship 


The time of Demetrius was one in which military ability was of 
critical importance to a ruler.! In the late winter of 320/319 the 
old regent Antipater, now Demetrius’ father-in-law, officially 
appointed Antigonus general of the royal army, commissioned 
him to continue operations against Eumenes and the remnants of 
the Perdiccan faction, and departed to Europe with the kings. 
The five-year period of Demetrius’ life from this point to the 
winter of 314/313, when he took his first solo command,? can 
best be regarded as his apprenticeship in military and political 
strategy. He served with his father in the Second Diadoch War, 
accompanying him in the pursuit of Eumenes to the eastern 
satrapies, and holding commands at the battles of Paraetacene 
and Gabiene (Diod. 19.29.4; 40.1). Although the strategies and 
events of this campaign have undergone considerable scholarly 
analysis, some discussion of Demetrius’ individual rise to 
prominence is merited. 

The sources record that it was during the campaigns of the 
Second Diadoch War that Antigonus began to include the 
kingship in his calculations.” To this end, the contest in Asia now 
centred around the question of legitimacy, or who was to be 
considered the true representative of the royal party; while in 
Europe, the focus was on the struggle for the guardianship of the 
kings’ persons. After Triparadeisus, Antigonus had entered the 
fray as a serious contender for the dominant position among the 
marshals, and although one cannot be certain of the exact point 
at which he began aspiring to the actual kingship, he groomed 
his sons to inherit whatever power or office he might win. In the 
tradition of the Macedonian nobility, he gave them a standard 


military education in the field, thus setting Demetrius on what 
was to be a royal road.Ó There can be little doubt that the young 
man established himself as a rising star during the campaigning 
seasons of 318 and 317, if not before, and was popular with the 
army, his youthful beauty and mildness or gentleness (ztpaótr|G) 
being an effective counterpoint to the wily, aged Antigonus.” The 
intimacy between the Antigonids, also illustrated anecdotally in 
the sources, must have reinforced to the troops the dynastic 
implications of Antigonus’ bid for power: the one-eyed old 
general with his brilliant and promising young son (and by now, 
grandson as well) can hardly have failed to evoke among the 
veterans memories of Philip and Alexander. After the latter's 
disastrous failure to secure the succession, this would have been 
welcome to both the Macedonian and Persian contingents of the 
army. It is against this backdrop that Demetrius' role in the great 
battles of the Second Diadoch War should be examined. 


Demetrius at Paraetacene 


Diodorus 19.27-32 preserves the only full account of the battle of 
Paraetacene, and the sole source reference to Demetrius’ first 
command: 


The first of the horsemen on the right wing adjacent to the phalanx 
were five hundred mercenaries of mixed origin, then one thousand 
Thracians, five hundred from the allies, and next to them the 
thousand known as the Companions with Antigonus' son Demetrius 
as commander, now about to fight with his father for the first time. 
At the outer end of the wing was the squadron of three hundred 


horsemen with whom Antigonus himself was entering the battle.9 


The only other references to this battle in the sources are a brief 
sentence in Nepos (Eum. 8.1), and a stratagem in Polyaenus 
(4.6.10); the engagement is completely overlooked by Plutarch 
and Justin. The first point to note here is the prestige of this 
command. Demetrius is given charge of one of the largest single 
corps on the right wing, traditionally the royal station, and his 
troops, Ol  spooayopgUOÉvteG tapo, ‘the so-called 


companions,? were no doubt an elite body, although not 
necessarily of purely Macedonian origin.!9 These were probably 
selected from the reinforcements given to Antigonus by Antipater 
in winter 320/319.1! Demetrius’ cavalry, in accordance with 
common military tactical practice, were very likely drawn up in a 
type of éupoAov (wedge) formation, probably with Demetrius 
himself near the apex.!2 Notably, Antigonus placed himself and 
his own agema immediately to the right of his son with smaller 
troops of slaves from his own retinue, Tarentines, selected light- 
armed men, and the thirty strongest elephants. Demetrius was 
thus placed in the most prestigious station of the battle, yet very 
close to his father, with his vulnerable right flank protected, and 
with a large body of elite experienced cavalry behind him. In this 
way it would seem that Antigonus gave the youth, only about 
two months short of his twentieth birthday,!? an adequate 
blooding,!^ yet with as many safeguards as were feasible given 
the vagaries of the combat situation. Having observed this, it 
must be acknowledged that Demetrius was certainly intended to 
be in the forefront of the engagement, considering Antigonus' 
avowed strategy of advancing the right wing 'in which he had 
most confidence’, and refusing battle with his left.!5 There is a 
striking resemblance in the source tradition between the position 
of Demetrius at Paraetacene and Gabiene, and that of Alexander 
at Chaeronea,!© perhaps a further indication that in these early 
years his career was strongly reminiscent of the young 
Alexander's. 

As it was, the battle went badly for Antigonus on the left and 
in the centre, where Peithon's ill-judged and apparently 
disobedient attack, and the skill of the Argyraspides decided the 
outcome.!7 Antigonus, however, saved the day by breaking the 
opposing line and routing Eumenes' left wing (Diod. 19.30.7-10). 
In this action Demetrius must have acquitted himself well, this 
phase of the battle being the only one where Antigonus had the 
upper hand. The consensus of scholars, however, given that 
Antigonus sustained enormous casualties (3,754 dead and 4,000 
wounded), is that Eumenes won, but was unable to control his 
army sufficiently or hold the battlefield, allowing Antigonus to 
withdraw safely into Media. Despite the ambiguity of Diodorus as 


to the result of Paraetacene, where Eumenes' manifest military 
victory was diminished by Antigonus’ tactical diplomacy, 
Demetrius himself emerges with considerable credit. This is 
evident in that he secured immediate promotion, and is attested 
as commander of the whole right wing some two months later at 
the decisive battle of Gabiene.!9 


Gabiene: the Sources 


As with Paraetacene, the primary source for the battle of Gabiene 
is Hieronymus of Cardia, himself an eyewitness and participant in 
the engagement.!? For this battle, however, the sources are much 
more numerous and informative, although all show signs of 
derivation from a single account.20 The colourful description of 
the Argyraspides, and their battle shout, ‘It is against your fathers 
that you sin, you scum,’ is duplicated by both Diodorus and 
Plutarch.2! The description of the dust raised by the cavalry and 
Antigonus brilliant stratagem of apprehending Eumenes 
aposkeue, or baggage train, is detailed in similar terms by 
Diodorus, Plutarch, and Polyaenus.22 The battle was obviously 
noteworthy in the ancient world, for although he was decisively 
defeated in the centre, Antigonus saved the day with his strategic 
acumen.2? This unanimity among the sources is of great value to 
the historiographer in that it provides an excellent opportunity to 
assess the comparative use of Hieronymus by the later writers. 
Diodorus remains the fullest account, and his detail is echoed in 
cameo by Polyaenus, while Plutarch preserves the vignette of the 
Silver Shields and hurries through the battle to recount the drama 
which ensued, and the betrayal of Eumenes by his own men. For 
Plutarch, this is one of the central themes of his parallel account 
linked to the Life of Sertorius,2+ whereas Diodorus faithfully 
chronicles the course of the battle (19.41.3-43.6), concisely 
recounts the treachery of the Macedonians (19.43.7-9), and 
proceeds to the aftermath without extensive comment on the 
irony of Eumenes’ fate. Hieronymus probably wrote his account 
of Gabiene much later, in Antigonus’ service, and is matter-of-fact 
in tone, being careful to neither eulogize his former master nor 


denigrate his present one. Diodorus reflects this sober account in 
a balanced and neutral passage which neither passes comment or 
judgement on Antigonus' subsequent actions, nor absolves him 
from responsibility for Eumenes' death with too much rhetoric or 
apologia.2» Where a lesser writer would have been compromised, 
Hieronymus evidently represented Antigonus' decision to execute 
Eumenes as being  inescapable, while simultaneously 
commending Eumenes for his faithfulness to Olympias and the 
kings.26 

The death of Eumenes was recorded in sources other than 
Hieronymus, however, and from an examination of the last weeks 
of Eumenes' life, it is clear that two traditions were extant in the 
ancient world. The Hieronymean one transmitted by Diodorus is 
brief, but follows the pattern set by the battle description: a 
factual account containing little comment or editorial. The other 
is of a rhetorical nature, abounding with anecdote and theatrical 
pathos, parts of which come down to us through Plutarch, Justin, 
and Nepos, and are popularly supposed to derive from Duris of 
Samos.2/ When overlaid on Diodorus’ skeletal retelling of 
Eumenes’ betrayal (19.43.8-9), the other source accounts, 
although individually incoherent, flesh out a useful record of 
Eumenes’ last days. Following the meeting and recriminations on 
the evening of the battle, the Silver Shields took over, opening 
negotiations with Antigonus, and seizing Eumenes preparatory to 
exchanging him for the aposkeue.29 While being led away, 
Eumenes begged a chance to address the army, and this address 
is preserved in substantially the same terms by Justin and 
Plutarch.2? These negotiations seem to have been carried out 
over three days,?? and Antigonus sent a delegation of elephants 
and Asiatic spearmen under a certain Nicanor to receive the 
bound Eumenes and prevent any violence erupting over the 
exchange (Plut. Eum. 17.4—5; 18.3; Just. 14.4.18). 

Diodorus also hurries over Eumenes' captivity, whereas the 
other writers supply numerous details, probably from a source 
other than Hieronymus. Antigonus' ambivalent attitude toward 
Eumenes is attested by Diodorus, Nepos, and Plutarch.?! The 
anecdote of Antigonus ordering the prisoner to be guarded as if 
he were an elephant or lion is common to Plutarch (Eum. 18.4) 


and Nepos (Eum. 11.1), as is the exchange between Eumenes and 
Onomarchus.?? Both Justin and Plutarch attest that Antigonus 
refused to see Eumenes in person because of their former 
friendship,?? but there seems to have been a source tradition 
exonerating Antigonus from the final responsibility for Eumenes? 
death.?^ Finally, the two traditions converge again in agreeing 
that an honourable funeral was given the Cardian, and his ashes 
were placed in a silver urn to be sent to his family in 
Cappadocia.°° Into this fairly complex historiographical corpus 
which focuses primarily on Eumenes, Demetrius intrudes only 
twice: first in Diodorus’ recital of Antigonus’ battle array, and 
secondly in Plutarch’s dubious account of the deliberations over 
the Cardian’s fate. 


Demetrius at Gabiene 


Demetrius’ role at Gabiene can be reconstructed from the source 
accounts of the cavalry battle on Antigonus’ right wing. Eumenes 
had broken with recent tradition, stationing himself and his best 
cavalry on his own left and ordering his right under Philip to 
refuse battle, in an apparent effort to counter Antigonus’ standard 
tactics of offering an oblique battle line and striking with the 
right (Diod. 19.40.2.4) (Figure 6). This disposition was entirely 
novel for a Macedonian engagement, but Eumenes, a good 
student of tactics, was probably imitating Epameinondas’ 
stunningly successful arrangement at Leuctra in 371 against the 
Spartans.2© He may even have hoped that Antigonus would suffer 
the same fate in the melee as had Neoptolemus and Craterus in 
the First Diadoch War, and indeed the Spartan king Cleombrotus 
at Leuctra. As Antigonus’ cavalry was more numerous (9,000 
against 6,000 in total), Eumenes had also placed his sixty 
strongest elephants in front of this wing. Demetrius was thus 
faced with a numerically inferior, yet elite force commanded by 
Eumenes himself, with his future intimate, Mithridates Ctistes, 
and possibly Hieronymus of Cardia also arrayed against him.?7 
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Figure 6. The Battle of Gabiene. 
Drawn by Ken Spall. © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn. 


Diodorus asserts that, while his phalanx was in high spirits, 
Eumenes gave the signal to attack (19.41.3), and the elephants 
clashed first, followed by the cavalry (19.42.1). It is generally 
supposed that Diodorus’ account of the Antigonid dispositions at 
Gabiene is attenuated because they were virtually unchanged 
from Paraetacene, in which case Demetrius was probably again 
near the apex of an čußoàov of companion cavalry, and being in 
command of the advanced right wing, he would have been 
among the first to engage the enemy. This time his performance 
was less closely monitored by his father, as Antigonus was 
launching the manoeuvre which was to end the Second Diadoch 
War: the raid on Eumenes' baggage train, and to initiate this 
stratagem he must have kept a command post a little to the rear 
of the initial engagement, out of the dust.?? 

The cavalry battle was ferocious, and Demetrius presumably 
fought well, but it was decided by the delayed onslaught of 
Antigonus, and Peucestas’ apparent dereliction of duty.?? 
Eumenes at first refused to concede, and indeed attempted to 
strike directly at Antigonus himself (Diod. 19.42.5). He was 


forced back by weight of numbers, however, and after his leading 
elephant fell, abandoned his left wing and led his surviving 
cavalry around to the right. It is very likely that Hieronymus was 
himself involved in this action as Diodorus' vivid description has 
the ring of an eyewitness account, containing details found 
nowhere else.^0 But the victory of Antigonus and Demetrius on 
the wing was deceptive: the centre was a disaster, having been 
demolished by the rampant Silver Shields. There is also a hint 
that the cavalry losses on the right were severe, as Eumenes tried 
to rally his army that evening with the declaration that 
Antigonus’ phalanx was shattered and the cavalry forces were 
equal (Diod. 19.43.6). Antigonus' left wing had probably not 
been engaged, and he seems to have rallied his men and sent half 
the remaining horse under Peithon against the Silver Shields, 
who nevertheless withdrew in good order. Demetrius is not 
mentioned again in the command structure, and it is not possible 
to assess how well he acquitted himself, particularly as the 
person responsible for recording the melee is liable to have been 
a combatant on the opposing side. Possibly it was in this 
scrimmage that Hieronymus was wounded, for it is notable that 
in Diodorus’ account, even on the right wing where they were 
beaten, Eumenes’ men seem to have taken a disproportionate 
share of the glory.*! 

In summing up Demetrius' role at Gabiene, it would seem that 
he saw heavy fighting and suffered considerable losses, but 
clearly had the upper hand on his wing due to his superior 
numbers and the timing of his father's attack. The main factor 
prohibiting any conclusions about the young man's battle skills 
must be the suspicious desertion of Peucestas with possibly half 
Eumenes’ left-wing cavalry at the vital moment, which 
undoubtedly made Demetrius' task considerably easier. Even in a 
losing engagement, however, the sources would have the honours 
rest with Eumenes. 

Demetrius appears only once more in the ancient narratives 
for 316, urging his father to show mercy to the captive Eumenes: 


Then he [Antigonus] deliberated for a good many days what to do 
with him, and listened to both speeches and promises, since 


Nearchus the Cretan and his own son Demetrius were eager to save 
Eumenes' life, but almost all the others were insistent that he must 


be killed.42 


This passage is puzzling, and its historicity somewhat 
questionable. Demetrius is unlikely to have formed any 
connection with the Cardian prior to the Iranian campaign, ^? 
although Nearchus may well have been on friendly terms with 
Eumenes, as they were related by marriage.^^ On the other hand, 
Demetrius may have had childhood memories of Nearchus, as the 
latter was reputedly left in control of Lycia and Pamphylia, the 
satrapy adjacent to Greater Phrygia where Demetrius was raised, 
in 334/333 (Arr. Anab. 3.6.6; Just. 13.4.15). The Cretan entered 
Antigonus’ employ after the death of Alexander,^? and his 
association with Demetrius continued, as he was one of the 
young man's advisers in Syria after 314 (Diod. 19.69.1). 

If any credence is to be given to Plutarch's statement, it might 
be argued that Nearchus solicited Demetrius’ intercession on 
behalf of Eumenes, despite the insistence of most of the 
Macedonians that he be executed. Demetrius may have been 
impressed by Eumenes! courageous demeanour in the battle, 
against the odds, which he witnessed close up, or by the pathos 
of his plight.4© Equally, he may have been impressed by the 
Cardian's military genius, and realized his potential value as an 
ally. It is possible that Antigonus really did desire Eumenes' 
support, and used his son's charisma and evident popularity with 
the troops to dissuade the Macedonians from their dire intent. 
The sources certainly attest his indecision on Eumenes' fate. 
However, it is perhaps more likely that Antigonus, who was not 
known for his clemency to beaten opponents,^7 fully intended to 
kill Eumenes, and if he hesitated at all, it was most likely for 
propaganda reasons: he was, after all, the general of the kings, 
even though Eurydice and Cassander had disavowed him. The 
tradition that he agonized over his decision is probably derived 
from Hieronymus, and can be viewed as apologia for Antigonus, 
written subsequently while in the latter's pay. If this is so, then 
the passage of Plutarch naming Demetrius may also be apologia 
deriving from the same source, perhaps even comprising part of a 


subtext chronicling the development and deterioration of 
Demetrius’ character.^9 It is thus perhaps best to regard this 
document as a contrivance of the ancient writer, who had little 
choice but to obscure his account with casuistry, yet by tracing 
developing contrasts in the young man's behaviour, was able to 
preserve for the discerning reader an accurate impression of 
conditions at his master's court. Such a reading leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that we cannot know whether or not 
Demetrius ever actually begged for Eumenes! life, and Plutarch’s 
reference to him is of more interest from a historiographical 
standpoint than as a literal account of the course of events. 

Antigonus had now emerged as by far the dominant player in 
the Diadoch struggle. In Asia at least, he seems to have received 
royal honours after Gabiene,*? and this must also signal the point 
at which Demetrius set out on his eventful road to the kingship. 
However, the Antigonids were not to reach that destination for 
another decade, and in the meanwhile proceeded with an 
inspection of the Iranian satrapies and commenced the march 
back to Babylon and the west. Diodorus asserts that they arrived 
at Mallus in Cilicia around the setting of Orion (November), and 
wintered there. The chronology is, as usual, disputed, but this 
must be the winter of 316/315.50 Early in 315 Demetrius turned 
21, and his father began the preparations for the long struggle 
with the other Successors. 
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1 Suda, B 147, s.v. Basileia (2); see Austin no. 37. 
2 Arr. Succ. F 1.44-5 (with Góteborg palimpsest 73V 11-12 for the 


season); Diod. 18.39.7; Babylonian Chron. 10 = BCHP 3.26-7. In 
combination, the Babylonian and Classical sources indicate that Antipater left 
Asia early in Philip Arrhidaeus' fifth regnal year (April 319-March 318), after 


the winter events described in the Góteborg fragment of Arrian and Plut. 
Eum. 8.5-12; see Anson 2002/3, 386-9; Dreyer 2007; Boiy 2007, 50-2; 


Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 8-12, 164-7. 

3 Diod. 19.69.1-2, App. Syr. 54.272, Plut. Demetr. 5.2. For the date, see 
Chapter 4. 

4 The seminal treatment is that of Kromayer & Kahnes 1931, 391-434. 
See also Scullard 1974, 85-94; Errington 1977, 482-7; Hornblower 1981, 
192, 196-211; Devine 1985a; 1985b; Billows 1990, 82-109; Grainger 
1990a, 34-51; Bosworth 1992b, 61-6; 2002, 124-41; Schäfer 2002, 149- 
54; Bennett & Roberts 2008, 60—76; Waterfield 2011, ch. 8; Roisman 2012, 
ch. 7; Champion 2014, 37-68; Anson 2015, ch. 6. Fundamental also are 
source commentaries on Plutarch's Lives of Eumenes and Demetrius, 
Diodorus, book 19, and Justin, book 14: Ryan 1995, 129-91, 243-54; Meeus 
20092, 177-98, 221-39; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 164-91; and 
Rose 2015, 133-5. For early bibliography, see Seibert 1983, 110-14. 

5 The most direct source references to Antigonus' regal ambitions in the 
context of 318-316 are Diod. 18.50.1; 58.4; cf. 42.1-2. See also the Heid. 
Epit. FGrH 155 F 3.2: eita nel 6 Avtiyovoc sAgovektÓOv kal 
avéavouevos EBOVAETO voogíGgo0at Kai TO tfjg BaoU.e(ac 
Ovoua, ‘then, when Antigonus became greedy and grew in strength, and 
wanted to appropriate for himself the royal prerogative’; with Bauer 1914, 


74-5; Macurdy 1932c, 257-8; Wheatley 2013a, 20; and note Diod. 
18.57.3, where Antigonus is described in Polyperchon’s letter as a rebel 
against the kings. 


6 This is evident from various source anecdotes, e.g. Plut. Demetr. 23.4; 
Mor. 182b; Frontin. Str. 4.1.10 (Demetrius brother Philip quartered with 
three young women); Plut. Mor. 182b; and 506c (Philip enquiring when they 
would be breaking camp, but told of Demetrius at Plut. Demetr. 28.10; see 
also Billows 1990, 419-21). These are given no specific temporal context, 
but are likely to have come from Antigonus' campaigns of 319-316. For 
discussion of Demetrius' upbringing, see above, Chapter 1. 

7 Plut. Demetr. 2.3; cf. Diod. 19.81.3-4 (before Gaza in 312); Plut. 


Demetr. 17.1 (after Salamis in 306); Diod. 20.92.2-3 (at Rhodes in 
305/304). The earlier cameos are drawn before Demetrius began to 
periodically abandon self-restraint, and developed the harsher Antigonid 


family characteristics of pride, dissipation, and haughtiness; see Hornblower 
1981, 227-9. On mpQOTNG generally, see Martin 1960, 65-73; and cf. 
Martin 1961, 164-75. 

8 Diod. 19.29.4-5: TOV Ô innéwv npÕTOL uev noav &xi toO 
ó£&00 KEpaTOG ouvásxtovteg TH @PdAayyl ploPo@pdpOL 


zxavtoóanxoi x£vtakÓotou é&fc È Opükec yiALOL napa dé 
TOV ocuuuüyov MEVTAKOOLOL EYOUEVOL SE TOUTWV ol 
mpOoayopeveevtes ETaipol yro,  Anuntptov syvovtec 
Nyguova TOV Avttydvov, TOTE  pOtoG pEAAOVTA 
ovvaywvileobat TH matpi. én’ ükpou dé TOD Képatoc ÅV TO 
dyeua tv innéwv Tplakooiwv, pee (v kai avtoc 
EKLVOUVEDLE. 

2 On ETAIPOL in general, see Berve I, 104-12. On military terminology 
and organization in the Macedonian army, see Brunt, Arrian, vol. II, app. 
XIX; Bosworth 1988, 259-71; Heckel 2016, 243-80. The use of the 
participle TPOGAYOPEVOEVTEG is fully documented by Hammond 1978, 
128; contra Milns 1981, 349. Milns’ case for the neutral meaning, ‘so-called’, 
or ‘known as’, is more convincing than Hammond’s ‘renowned’, but 
Demetrius’ command is certain to have been a prestigious one; cf. Diod. 
18.3.4. 

10 Tt is often presumed that these men were predominantly Macedonians 
(e.g. Bosworth 2002, 134), but it is more likely that they were of mixed 
origin (cf. Diod. 18.30.5, 19.29.3), with a backbone of native Macedonians. 
That the nationalities of the other squadrons on the right wing are specified 
does not signify that, by default, Demetrius’ or Antigonus’ commands were 
strictly Macedonian. The composition of Eumenes’ army was radically 
different in that he kept his Asian levies separate from his Macedonians; see 
Griffith 1935, 48-9. On the composition of army units under the Diadochoi, 
and the changing implications of the term ‘Macedones’, see Griffith 1935, 
40-3; Bosworth 2002, 3-4 & ch. 3. 

11 arr. Succ. F 1.43 (Photius): Kai AvtGatpoc &xikAao0elc TÅG 
Te EvvdtaBaons abt £g ti|v Aoíav óvváugoG mECovS uev 
émltpemel avtG  Makeóóvag; oxtakloyiriovuc Ka 
mevtayootouc Kal innéac TMV ETaipwv loOUG, ‘and Antipater, 
having been swayed, entrusted to him from the forces that had crossed over 
from Asia 8,500 Macedonian infantry [and] the same number of companion 
cavalry’; cf. Diod. 19.29.3, where their numbers have eroded to 8,000. 
Photius’ epitome is almost certainly deficient here, as an allocation of 8,500 
companion cavalry is impossible. Either something has dropped out between 
OKTaKLoxWious and Kai mEVTaYOOLOUG, or MEVTAYOOLOUC and 
kai Uuiéaq TOV ETa (pov LOOUG, and the sense of Photius’ list is lost, or 
the adjective (OOUG should be taken to mean ‘an equal share, fair measure’, 
(LSJ s.v.), perhaps ‘the same proportion’ rather than ‘the same number’; see 
Hammond 1978, 134; 1984, 59; Billows 1995, 195 (suggesting LOOUG is 


an error for XU. LovG); Bosworth 2002, 90 n. 99; Meeus 2009a, 191; 
Roisman 2012, 155. At any rate, Demetrius’ command probably included 
the whole of this body, whatever their numbers were originally. 

12 For detailed discussion of the €uBOXOV formation (Ael. Tact. 37.6; 
Arr. Tact. 29.5; Asclep. 11.5) variously invented by Epameinondas (Ael. 
Tact. 47.3-4; cf. Arr. Tact. 11.2), or Philip II (Ael. Tact. 18.4 & 40.6; Arr. 
Tact. 16.6-7), but perfected by the latter and Alexander, see Bosworth 
19802, 71; Devine 1983; contra Buckler 1985. This tactic is first recorded 
as being used by Epameinondas against the Spartans at Leuctra in 371 (Diod. 
15.55.2; Plut. Pelop. 23.1), and then Mantineia in 362 (Xen. Hell. 7.5.22-4). 
Alexander employed it against the Taulantians in 335 (Arr. Anab. 1.6.3), and 
at Gaugamela (Arr. Anab. 3.14.2), and saw it used by the Persians at the 
Granicus (Arr. Anab. 1.15.7). 

13 For Demetrius’ age, see Billows 1990, 95: ‘aged about 20'; Wheatley 
1997D. It is interesting to note that Alexander was just 18 at Chaeronea. As 
with the First Diadoch War, the chronology is bitterly disputed, and has been 
the subject of a decades-long scholarly debate, with the pivotal battles in Iran 


in the epicentre of the controversy. However, the matter would now appear to 
be settled, with a logical ‘Mixed’ or ‘Eclectic’ chronographic scheme proposed 
through the works of Boiy 2007 and Meeus 2012. For a mise au point 
fixing the dates of the battles to winter 317/316 from primary evidence, see 
Wheatley 2015; but cf. Anson 2014, 116-21; and 2015, 206-12, 
attempting to reaffirm a ‘Low’ chronology. 

14 Diodorus’ wording suggests that this is his first major experience of 
combat: TOTE MPWTWC LEALOVTa ovvayoviGgo0at TH xatpl, ‘now 
about to fight in company with his father for the first time’. There is some 
textual irregularity in the passage: the Florentine manuscript reads TPÕTOV 
LUÉAAOVTL a variant, however, which renders the sentence nonsensical. It is 
hard to believe that Demetrius could have avoided being blooded in the 
skirmishes of 318-317, e.g. at Susa (Diod. 19.18.1), or the Coprates river 
(Diod. 19.18.3-7; Plut. Eum. 14.1-2), cf. Diod. 19.20.1, or even earlier, in 
the campaigns on the Hellespont (Diod. 18.51-2). Demetrius’ rapid promotion 
at this time indicates he was well known to the troops, and judged to be 
capable and competent (cf. Paus. 1.6.5). 

15 Diod. 19.29.7: the famous oblique battle array (A0ENv LOL OAG 
tv TÓGU), derived probably from another of Epameinondas' innovative 
tactics against the Spartans at Leuctra in 371 (Diod. 15.55.2; Plut. Pelop. 
23.1). It was further employed by Philip against the Illyrians in 358 (Frontin. 
Str. 2.3.2; Diod. 16.4.5-6); also (so it seems) at Chaeronea in 338 (Diod. 


16.86; cf. Plut. Alex. 9.2); and used by Alexander at the Granicus (Arr. 
Anab. 1.14.7); and at Gaugamela (Diod. 17.57.6; Curt. 4.15.1; Arr. Anab. 
3.13.1). For the theory, see Arr. Tact, 20.3 & 26.3; Onas. 21.8; Asclep. 10.1, 
21 & 11.1, 5; with Devine 1985a, 81; Georgiadou 1997, 174—5; Bosworth 
2002, 135. Clearly it had become the classical strategy for set-piece 
engagements, and Demetrius, having seen its ferocity first-hand, later copied 
it at Gaza in 312: Diod. 19.82.4; see below, Chapter 5. 

16 piod. 16.86; Plut. Alex. 9.2; cf. Polyaen. 4.2.2 & 7. 

17 piod. 19.30; Plut. Eum. 15.1-2. Peithon's motivation and actions, and 
the battle in general, are fully discussed by Devine 19852; Billows 1990, 
95-8; Bosworth 2002, 130-41; Schafer 2002, 149-54; Roisman 2012, 
215-22; Anson 2015, 191-4. On the notorious ‘Silver Shields’, or 
Argyraspides, see Roisman 2011; Baynham 2013. 


18 piod. 19.40.1. Devine 1985b, 88 asserts that Demetrius' command of 
the right could only have been nominal, yet there is no reason why the 
appointment should not be taken at face value. Antigonus functioned as the 
commander-in-chief of the engagement and delegated command of individual 
sections of the army, as Alexander had done at the great set-piece struggle of 
Gaugamela. That Antigonus planned to fight near his son merely displays a 
desire to give the youth more battle experience, yet keep a watchful eye on 
his behaviour and for his safety, as at Paraetacene (cf. his sympathetic 


treatment of his son after the defeat at Gaza: Plut. Dernetr. 6.1). In the event, 


Antigonus appears to have engaged a little while after Demetrius anyway 
(Diod. 19.30.7). 


19 Diod. 19.44.3 records that he was wounded in the battle and captured, 
and went on to serve Antigonus (and indeed two more generations of the 
family). See inter alia Hornblower 1981, 5-17; Billows 1990, 390-2; 
Heckel 2006, 139-40; Anson 2015, 9-13. 

20 Sources for Gabiene: Diod. 19.39.6-44.5; Plut. Eum. 16; Polyaen. 
4.6.12-13; Nepos, Eum. 10.1-2; Just. 14.3.1-6. On the secondary source 
unanimity, see Westlake 1969, 317; but see also the cautionary discussion of 
Hadley 1996. 

21 “Exi tovc matépac üuaptávete, © Kakai kegoAav, 
identical in both Diod. 19.41.1 and Plut. Eum. 16.8, although Diodorus 
preserves more detail, adding ‘TOUC ETA PUin0Vv Kai AAEGSÓvÓpOU 
tà ÓAa Kat£lpyaouÉvouc, ‘who conquered the whole world under 
Philip and Alexander', to the shout. See Hornblower 1981, 167; Bosworth 
19922, 62; Park 2009, 33; Roisman 2012, 225-6. 

22 Diod. 19.42.1-3, 43.7-8; Plut. Eum. 16.9-11; Polyaen. 4.6.12 & 13, 


with Billows 1990, 101-3; Bosworth 2002, 153-4; Anson 2015, 200, 
257-9. 
23 The infantry battle is described in very similar terms in Diod. 19.43 and 


Plut. Eum. 16.4-5. In his otherwise garbled account, Justin corroborates the 
casualty figures for Antigonus' phalanx, as does Polyaenus (5,000 slain: Just. 
14.3.5; Diod. 19.43.1, Polyaen. 4.6.13). 


24 Plut. Sert. 1.6; Eum. 17.3-4 (cf. Just. 14.4.2-4); Synkrisis 2.6-8. For 
the contrived nature of the Sertorius—Eumenes pair, see Bosworth 1992a, 
esp. 62-5; Konrad 1994, xxxi-xxxiii; Ryan 1995, x-xv, 198-202. 

25 As, for example, does Nepos (Eum. 12). 


26 Diod. 19.44.2; Plut. Eum. 18.6; Nepos, Eum. 10.3-4: all agree that 
most of the Macedonians insisted on Eumenes' execution. It seems the death 
of Craterus still rankled in the army. On Eumenes' almost legendary loyalty to 


the Argead house, see Westlake 1969, 323-30, with source references, n. 41. 
27 On Duris, see Kebric 1977; Okin 1980; Pédech 1989; Billows 
1990, 333-6; Landucci Gattinoni 1997; Pownall, BNJ 76; Anson 2015, 
18-20. For a full bibliographic survey of the early scholarship on Duris, see 
Seibert 1983, 9-19. Hornblower 1981, 66 suggests Duris to be Justin's, and 
perhaps Plutarch’s, source for Eumenes! death (cf. Bosworth 1992a, 63-4). 
However, on Plutarch's use of more than one source at this stage of the 
Eumenes, see Ryan 1995, 202-5; cf. Bosworth 1992a, 57 & 62. 


28 Diod. 19.43.8-9; Just. 14.3.11-12; Plut. Eum. 17.1-4; cf. Polyaen. 
4.6.13. 


29 Compare the preambles: Just. 14.4.1: iussus ab universis dicere 
facto silentio laxatisque vinculis prolatam, sicut erat catenatus, 
manum ostendit; Plut. Eum. 17.6: Tevouévnsg dé ovwomíjg èv 
VUNAG ttvL Kataotüc Kai tüc yeipac ógóguévac mpoTEivas. 
See Bosworth 1992a, 63-4; Ryan 1995, 196; and Yardley, Wheatley, & 
Heckel 2011, 186-7, & 319 (for the similar source wording of the whole 
address). 

30 Plut. Eum. 18.2: ai ó& yuvaikec aDtOv dn tp(t]v vUKTa 
TOIC MOAELTOLG OVYKAGEVSOUVOLY, ‘that their wives should be spending 
their third night now in the arms of their enemies’; with Ryan 1995, 203-4. 

31 Diod. 19.44.1-2; Nepos, Eum. 10.3; Plut. Eum. 18.4-5; with Roisman 
2012, 235-6; Anson 2015, 203-4. 

32 plut. Eurn. 18.7-8; Nepos, Eurn. 11.3-5. See also Bosworth 1992a, 
65; Ryan 1995, 210-11. There is some textual irregularity, and a possible 
lacuna at this point in Nepos, Eum. 11.5. On the relationship between the 


work of the two biographers, who are certainly accessing the same source 
here, see Geiger 1988. 

33 Plut. Eum. 18.4; cf. 10.5; Just. 14.4.21; Diodorus 18.41.6; 19.44.2; and 
Nepos, Eum. 12.3 also attest this friendship, although Nepos states earlier 
that they were bitter enemies (Eum. 10.3, cf. Plut. Eum. 18.7); see Ryan 
1995, 104, 205, 210; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 189-91. 

34 Nepos, Eum. 12.4. The same tale is told by Plutarch (Eum. 19.1), but 
Antigonus is made responsible, as is the case at Diod. 19.44.2. Eumenes was a 
prisoner for some time while his fate was deliberated (Plut. Eum. 18.5-6), 
and even after the decision was made he was despatched only after a further 
six days of reflection (Nepos, Eum. 12.3), and being deprived of food for two 
or three days (Plut. Eum. 19.1; Nepos, Eum. 12.4). See also Billows 1990, 
104; Ryan 1995, 212. 

35 Nepos, Eum. 13.4; Plut. Eum. 19.2; cf. Marc. 30.2; Diod. 19.44.2; 
with Meeus 2009a, 235-6. Eumenes died in late January, 316: see above, n. 
13. 

36 Tn this first recorded systematic deployment of the oblique battle line 


Epameinondas and Pelopidas had launched their left wing against the 
advanced Spartan right and inflicted massive casualties, which included their 


king, Cleombrotus (Diod. 15.55.5; Plut. Ages. 28.5); see above, n. 15. 
Demetrius copied this variation himself by fighting on his left at the battle of 
Gaza late in 312 (Diod. 19.82.1). 


37 Diod. 19.40.23; with Devine 1985b, 91-2; Billows 1990, 102-3; 
Schafer 2002, 159-64; Bosworth 2002, 154-5; Park 2009, 33-5; Roisman 
2012, 227; Anson 2015, 200-1. On Mithridates and Demetrius, see Rose 
2015, 134-5; and below, Chapter 4. 

38 The central stratagem that robbed Eumenes of his victory, recounted in 


some form by all the sources except Nepos: see n. 23. Antigonus' numerical 
superiority on this wing obviously enabled him to detach the corps of 
Tarentines and Median cavalry (cf. Polyaen. 4.6.12 & 13: the ÉxÜL.ÉKTtOUG 
Ü.aG) which executed the coup. That Antigonus at first hung back while 
Demetrius engaged the enemy may also be inferred from Diod. 19.42.4, 
where there appears to be a slight hiatus before he enters the battle against 
Peucestas on Eumenes' extreme left wing, having paused to order the raid on 


the baggage (indicated by the formulaic Gua È TOUTOLC 
TIPATTOMEVOLC: ‘meanwhile’). See also Devine 1985b, 91. 
39 Peucestas is damned by both Diodorus (19.42.4, 43.3) and Plutarch 


(Eum. 16.9). He evidently failed to stand up to Antigonus’ charge and left 
Eumenes isolated at the extreme end of the wing (Diod. 19.42.5), as well as 


drawing off another 1,500 cavalry while retreating. For cogent discussion of 
Peucestas’ motivation, ambitions, and the possibility of treachery, see Ryan 
1995, 175, 187-9; Hornblower 1981, 155; Bosworth 1992a, 68; 2002, 
154; Roisman 2012, 197-213, 227; Anson 2015, 201-2. 

40 piod. 19.42.4-7; with Bosworth 2002, 154-5. The description has 
much in common with a number of other detailed battle cameos in Diodorus, 
such as Paraetacene (19.30-1), Gaza (19.83-4), Salamis (20.51-2), and 
Rhodes (20.98.4-9), which must ultimately derive from eyewitness accounts. 
It is also reminiscent of Plutarch's account of Eumenes' battle with Craterus 


and Neoptolemus (Eum. 7.7-12), another engagement in which Hieronymus 
probably participated and which he witnessed first-hand. See Hornblower 
1981, 120; and below, Chapters 5-13. 

^l Eumenes’ men are described by Diodorus as Tat zipoOuutat 
Tpo£YÓVtov, 'superior in spirit', while Antigonus' forces are merely TH) 
TANOEL TXEpLyLVOLÉVOV, ‘superior in number’. Surely a direct 
transmission of Hieronymus (19.42.6). 

42 plut. Eum. 18.6: BovAevÓuevoc SE nepi AVTOD nAeiovag 
luÉpac zxpooíeto Kai Aóyouc kai UxooyéotuiG, NEdpyou TE 
TOU Kpntóc Kai Anuntpiov toO viod quU.otuouuévov TOV 
Eouévn o@oat, tv È CAAwV OOD TL xávtov £viotauévov 
Kai KeAg0ÓvtoV üvatp£elv (trans. Duff); see Ryan 1995, 208-9. This 
incident is not unlike his subsequent intervention for his friend Mithridates 
Ctistes: Plut. Demetr. 4; with Bosworth & Wheatley 1998, 161-3. 

43 Demetrius was just on 20; Eumenes 45 (Nepos, Eum. 13.1), and it is 
unlikely that they could have met before they faced each other on the wing at 
Gabiene. Antigonus was left as satrap of Phrygia in 333 (Arr. Anab. 1.29.3), 
where he raised Demetrius, whereas Eumenes accompanied Alexander 
throughout the anabasis (Plut. Eum. 1.6). 

44 At Susa in 324, Nearchus was married to the daughter of Barsine and 
Mentor, and Eumenes married Artonis the sister of Barsine: Arr. Anab. 7.4.6; 
Plut. Eum. 1.7. On Nearchus’ career, see Badian 1975, 147-70; Billows 
1990, 406-8; Heckel 2006, 171-3; Bucciantini 2015. 

45 polyaen. 5.35; Diod. 19.19.4-5; with Billows 1990, 408. 

46 Demetrius was supposed to have been of a gentle disposition early in 


his life (Diod. 19.81.4; Plut. Demetr. 2.3, 4.1). However, this particular 
passage may well have been a source tradition (probably Hieronymus) 
seeking to draw attention to the contrast between Demetrius’ mildness and 
Antigonus' harshness, or alternatively the subsequent degeneration of 
Demetrius' character. He is later praised for his magnanimity (a royal trait!) 


after his victory over Cilles (Plut. Demetr. 6.4), and at Salamis (Plut. 
Demetr. 17.1). 
^7 witness his treatment of Alcetas (Diod. 18.47.3), Antigenes, Celbanus, 


and Eudamus (Diod. 19.44.1), and later Peithon (Diod. 19.46.1—4), Peucestas 
(Diod. 19.48.5), and Cassander (Diod. 20.106.2). 


48 Persuasively argued from the sources by Hornblower 1981, 227-32, 
esp. 229: "There are some signs, then, that Hieronymus traced an evolution of 
Demetrius’ character’ (or more accurately, a devolution, cf., for instance, 
Plutarch's carefully selected anecdotes: Dernetr. 4.1 with 40.3-4 & 42.1); cf. 
Jacobs 2018, 330-1. 

49 Diod. 19.48.1: 'O S'Avtiyovoc &xetór| táyvoct. HAEV eic tr|v 
II£poíóa, Twig u£v nò TOV £yxycpiov NEWOEN BaoKAs Wc 
ÖV KÜptoc Qv ÓuoAOyouuÉvoc THIS Actas, ‘As soon as Antigonus 
came into Persia, he was granted the dignity of kingship by the inhabitants as 
if he was the acknowledged lord of Asia’; see Bosworth 2002, 162; Meeus 
20092, 242-3. Compare Diod. 19.55.2: giç BaBvA@va XéAgukoq Ó 
TAS xOpac oatpánnç Swpeaig Te BaoUukaig &t(unoge TOV 
Avtiyovov Kai TV óOvautv ümaoav eiotiavev, ‘in Babylon 
Seleucus, the satrap of the country, honoured him with gifts suitable for a 
king and feasted the whole army’; cf. App. Syr. 53.267; with Bosworth 
2002, 212. It would certainly seem that he was treated as royalty by the 
Persians and also by Seleucus in Babylon, and by 315 Antigonus’ European 


propaganda was claiming he had succeeded to the guardianship of the 
monarchy (Diod. 19.61.3). However, the Antigonids would not be acclaimed 


in Europe for another decade: see Plut. Demetr. 10.3 (probably 
anachronistically); cf. IG ii2 471 & 1492 (from 305); and below, Chapter 
9-10. 

50 Diod. 19.56.4-5 preserves the critical astronomical pointer: this is the 
setting of Orion in late November 316. 


Demetrius in Syria, 315-312 bc 


Return from Iran, November 316 


During this winter at Mallus, Antigonus took the opportunity to 
appropriate 10,000 talents from the treasury at Cyinda on the 
west side of the Cilician plain! and Demetrius may well have 
been involved in this mission.2 Diodorus picks this juncture to 
place his laudatory vignette of Phila, on the occasion that she 
received the bones of her former husband, Craterus, from a 
certain Ariston.? This may indicate the presence of Antigonus' 
household with the army in Cilicia and Phoenicia for at least part 
of 315 and 314. As we have seen, Phila was very highly regarded 
in antiquity, and this character sketch probably derives directly 
from Hieronymus, with whom she no doubt became personally 
acquainted after 316.4 The anecdotes preserved of her oUvVeotc 
(sagacity) and her good works in the camp are very likely to 
derive from this period,» and it is here that her worth as the 
widow of Craterus, and a potent political asset, probably began to 
manifest, greatly augmenting the young man's prestige. It is also 
likely that around this time Demetrius sired his daughter, 
Stratonice, who was to become as famous as her mother and 
brother.© The incident from Plutarch's Life illustrating the trust 
between Demetrius and his father may also date from this 
period.’ He is seen by a foreign delegation to be allowed into the 
old man's presence while armed, an occasion which Antigonus 
characteristically uses for propaganda purposes. Whether this 
specific incident was deliberately stage-managed is impossible to 
tell, but the affection within the Antigonid family was notable in 
ancient times, particularly in contrast to the Argeads.? 


Demetrius then accompanied his father in spring 315 into 
Upper Syria, where Antigonus received, and angrily rejected, an 
ultimatum from Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, demanding 
a share of the power and spoils from the Second Diadoch War.? 
He immediately commenced operations against Ptolemy's 
holdings in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine.!9 As they had with 
Alexander, the Tyrians again held out against a Macedonian 
army, but elsewhere he successfully drove out all of Ptolemy's 
land forces, and implemented the construction of a huge fleet to 
counter Ptolemy's control of the seas from his vital bases on 
Cyprus (Diod. 19.58). At this time, when Antigonus was sending 
all his able subordinates on diplomatic and military missions to 
convert western Asia and the Greek world to his cause, it is 
noticeable that Demetrius is not mentioned. The young man, 
freshly blooded in the Iranian campaign, was clearly learning the 
business of organizing and mobilizing a great military machine to 
dominate Alexander's empire. He was no doubt involved in the 
operation against Tyre, which dragged out for fifteen months 
(Diod. 19.61.5), and witnessed the exigencies of mounting a 
protracted siege against determined opposition. He also observed 
the inaugural construction of the Antigonid fleet, 500 strong. 
These experiences he no doubt stored away for future reference, 
and they would have bolstered his confidence for his own 
extravagant action against Rhodes a decade later, and his 
grandiose naval and diplomatic enterprises. Diodorus' account of 
the year 315 portrays a vital and energetic Antigonid initiative to 
consolidate control of the Levant and prepare a springboard from 
which to crush the opposition of the other dynasts. In this hub of 
activity, Demetrius evidently began to gain the distinction that 
was to define him in the succeeding years, and that would cause 
the historical sources to leave such a dynamic picture of him to 
posterity. 


Demetrius and Mithridates Ctistes 
Another celebrated anecdote from the ancient corpus should also 


be placed in these years: the story of Demetrius and Mithridates 
Ctistes. There is some controversy over the timing of this 


incident, which was traditionally placed in 302/301; however, 
the sources provide certain clues which make 315-314 more 
likely.1! It is appropriate that Demetrius, one of the founders of a 
royal dynasty himself, should be closely associated with another 
dynastic progenitor: Mithridates, founder of the Pontic kingdom. 
Plutarch recounts how Demetrius saved his friend from the 
paranoid suspicions of his father. Antigonus allegedly had a 
prophetic dream in which he saw himself sowing a harvest of 
gold dust, which was in turn reaped by Mithridates. He 
communicated his dream to his son, adding that he intended to 
dispose of the Persian courtier, and swore him to silence. 
Accordingly, Demetrius drew Mithridates aside soon after, and 
inscribed on the ground with the butt of his lance the words 
*DeOye, MiOpiód tal, thus enabling his friend to escape by night 
to Cappadocia. The tale is repeated with differing embroidery by 
Plutarch in the Moralia, and also by his contemporary Appian in 
the Mithridateios.!2 The prophetic dream is of course suspect, 
redolent of post eventum romanticism: by the time of Plutarch 
and Appian it was well known that Mithridates did indeed 
prosper, becoming the founder of a dynasty of Pontic kings that 
did not end until 63 BC, and the greatness of the line had to be 
recognized and feared in prospect.!? However, the flight from 
court seems historical, and most scholars would accept it, but the 
timing of the dream and its sequel is of some interest, as are the 
implications for Demetrius' personal life. 

The favoured date for the episode has been immediately prior 
to the campaign of Ipsus in 302/301, and the execution of 
Mithridates homonymous relative, the dynast of Cius in Mysia, 
whose kingdom he inherited.!^ The problem implicit in this 
dating has rarely been recognized: it runs counter to the details in 
the sources, which suggest that Demetrius warning to 
Mithridates took place much earlier than 302.15 The context of 
Plutarch's evidence is significant. It occurs near the beginning of 
the Life, and is explicitly linked with the earlier part of 
Demetrius’ career.!© Now, one of Plutarch's principal aims is to 
document and contrast the progressive moral decay experienced 
by both his protagonists, Demetrius and Antony,!7 and the story 
of Mithridates is perfectly suited to this purpose. Demetrius began 


his life with a natural inclination towards decency and justice, 
and the erosion of those qualities is illustrated as the narrative 
progresses. There may of course be chronological distortion. 
Plutarch might have transposed the story from its historical 
context and elevated it into a timeless example of Demetrius' 
generous qualities. The details of the story, however, corroborate 
Plutarch's setting at the beginning of Demetrius’ career, 
immediately before his appointment to Syria in 314/313. That 
tallies nicely with an aspect of the version that appears in the 
Moralia, where Demetrius wrote his warning in the sand while 
they walked beside the sea,!® and the context of the siege of Tyre 
is entirely appropriate for the incident. It is a time when 
Demetrius, fresh from his first commands at Paraetacene and 
Gabiene, would have been attracting a personal following,!? and 
young men such as Mithridates, who were probably captured or 
surrendered after Gabiene, were evidently among them. 
Demetrius and Mithridates may well have faced and admired 
each other on the battlefield, and would have had at least two 
years for their bond to develop.20 With what can be pieced 
together about their early lives, they may even have met 
beforehand during their respective upbringings at Celaenae and 
in Mithridates’ ancestral home at Cius or Mariandynia. We have 
already presumed some intercourse between Phrygia and Cilicia 
from 333 to 323 during which Demetrius may have first met 
Phila; the same sort of relations between the Antigonid 
headquarters and the subject minor Persian dynasties are just as 
likely. At any rate, plenty of scenarios can be hypothesized 
whereby Demetrius and Mithridates become acquainted as 
minors in the 320s, and unavoidably after 317. 

Another feature of Plutarch’s story practically excludes a 
dating as late as 302. After 314 Demetrius and Antigonus tended 
to operate independently, and were seldom together.2! There is 
no doubt that the old man was the senior partner and Demetrius 
consistently deferred to him in general matters of strategy and 
policy; but the only joint campaign conducted before Ipsus was 
the Egyptian expedition of autumn 306. From this point on, apart 
from the occasional fleeting meeting, father and son had little 
personal contact.22 The year 302 is excluded in its entirety, as 


Demetrius campaigned continuously in Greece and Asia Minor 
from early 304 until Ipsus, and there is no recorded meeting with 
Antigonus, who spent his last years overseeing his new city 
foundation of Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes, in Upper Syria. The 
context of the warning to Mithridates also suggests that 
Demetrius was at a very junior stage of his career.2? After 306, 
when he received the royal title alongside his father, he was 
virtually an independent agent. It is unlikely that Antigonus 
would have endangered one of his intimates against his wishes,2^ 
and Demetrius would hardly need to resort to such elaborate 
subterfuge to save Mithridates. The episode belongs to a period 
when Demetrius was relatively young and under his father's 
watchful eye. 


Mithridates is described by Plutarch as a youth (veavioKoc) 
and coeval of Demetrius, though other evidence indicates that he 
was born around 350, and was therefore about fourteen years 
older. In that case he must have been about 35 in 315, somewhat 
old to be termed veaviokoc, which raises the question of how 
the term ‘young man’ was defined in Greek culture.25 Possibly 
Plutarch is exaggerating, making a vague reference in his source 
misleadingly precise. He is certainly capable of superimposing his 
own interpretation, and it may be that Mithridates' age in the 
Macrobioi is also incorrect; this material is difficult to rationalize. 
Moreover, to add to the uncertainty, the year of Mithridates’ 
death is entirely dependent on a highly compressed entry in 
Diodorus, which is itself problematic. The reality is that we 
cannot know for sure how close in age the two friends were, and 
it is likely that all the sources have conspired to distort the 
evidence.26 

Appian's version of the episode is far more condensed than 
Plutarch's, and is somewhat garbled, but his source also placed 
Antigonus in Syria at the time of Mithridates! flight, and 
explained his presence in the area. That clearly entailed a 
digression, providing Antigonus' pretext for intervention there: 
Ptolemy's occupation was unwarranted, and was therefore open 
to challenge from Antigonus. That is consistent with Plutarch's 
contextual setting of the flight of Mithridates shortly after 
Antigonus' occupation of Syria. Other details in Appian 


supplement Plutarch's story. Antigonus wished to arrest and kill 
Mithridates, who escaped with six horsemen.27 There is no 
reference to Demetrius’ part in the affair, but then nothing 
excludes it either. Appian does not contradict Plutarch's implicit 
dating at the start of Demetrius' career, and his reference to 
Antigonus’ presence in Syria tends to corroborate it. 

Mithridates' flight, then, is best placed in or around 314, when 
he fell into disfavour with Antigonus, and was advised by 
Demetrius to leave court post-haste. Whether Antigonus actually 
had a dream presaging his future greatness may well be doubted. 
It was precisely the type of retrospective prophecy which would 
have been fabricated after the creation of the Pontic kingdom. 
The truth may have been more sordid and less sensational. 
Antigonus' court certainly became too hot for Mithridates, but he 
was probably not seen as a future dynast in the making. He could 
therefore retire to some obscure corner of Asia Minor and live 
unmolested. That is what the sources imply. According to Appian, 
he fortified a base in Cappadocia, where many flocked to him ‘in 
consequence of the embarrassment of the Macedonian power’.2® 
This statement is commonly held to refer to the chaos in the 
Macedonian dominions following Ipsus in 301, which, it is 
reasoned, enabled Mithridates to establish his kingdom.?? 
Although perfectly comprehensible in this context, it makes equal 
sense against the background of the Third Diadoch War (or 
indeed at any time between 321 and 301). The intense 
compression which is evident in Appian's account allows one to 
entertain the possibility that Mithridates spent many years in 
relative outlawry, consolidating the basis for his future 
kingdom.?0 Although Antigonus nominally controlled the regions 
of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia where Mithridates took refuge 
until the campaign of Ipsus, he is not attested to have interfered 
there after the Third Diadoch War.?! Was this a ‘blind eye’ policy 
fostered by Demetrius? If so, Mithridates could easily have 
remained unmolested by the Antigonids for many years. 

The Mithridates incident supplies one further avenue for 
historical speculation, this time regarding Demetrius' sex life. The 
potential threat posed by the Persian courtier was supposedly 
revealed to Antigonus in a dream, and this may well be a red 


herring inserted by a later authority to herald the aggregation of 
Mithradatid power. But perhaps the old general also had other 
reasons for wanting Mithridates out of the way. For instance, one 
may hypothesize that his antipathy for the Persian stemmed more 
from disapproval or resentment of the latter's relationship with 
his promising eldest son than from a tenuous ‘prophetic’ dream. 
Whatever the motivation, Demetrius was extraordinarily 
distressed (r]y0£o0r| oqóópa) by the intimation of Mithridates’ 
demise, so much so that he stepped outside the prescriptions of 
his family ethos. This in itself testifies to the intensity of his 
distress, as in general he is recorded to have been on most 
affectionate terms with his father, whose word he regarded as 
law.32 He was part of an exceptionally close-knit family.?? That 
Demetrius should break ranks with his father—even by such 
indirect means—indicates that there was possibly more to the 
relationship than meets the eye. If, despite Plutarch's avowal of 
his youthfulness, Mithridates was some fourteen years Demetrius' 
senior, they were not coevals, and the situation bears the 
hallmark of a late-stage classic erastes—eromenos homoerotic 
relationship.?^ The evidence is circumstantial, and the different 
sources do not directly indicate such a situation, each being bent 
on using the anecdote to illustrate their own points: Plutarch is 
setting up his thematic study of the degeneration of Demetrius' 
character; Appian chronicling the genesis of the Mithridatid 
dynasty. But the question must certainly be asked: was 
Mithridates Hephaestion to Demetrius’ Alexander?35 Homoerotic 
relationships in Macedonian male court culture were certainly 
the norm, and probably contributed to the unstable succession 
pattern of the monarchy.?6 Indeed, it would be surprising if 
Demetrius, famous for his beauty and charisma, did not at some 
stage become someone's eromenos; Plutarch certainly records his 
desire a decade later to become the erastes of Democles the 
Beautiful, and the tragic consequences.?7 The only candidate for 
such a role who has not disappeared from the admittedly sparse 
historical record of such matters is Mithridates Ctistes. 


Demetrius’ First Solo Command 


After the fall of Tyre in the late summer of 314, Antigonus turned 
his attention to Anatolia, and made his way, with difficulty, 
across the Taurus mountains to his old satrapal capital of 
Celaenae in Phrygia (Diod. 19.69.2). He was concerned by 
developments on the European front, the islands, and Caria, 
where the other members of the coalition against him, especially 
Cassander and Seleucus, had made major inroads. Believing the 
Levant to be well settled, he left his promising son to oversee and 
defend it against Ptolemy. The sources must be examined 
individually, but they are unanimous regarding Demetrius' age at 
this precise juncture: he was 22. This pointer embedded in the 
historical narratives has generally been overlooked, but has a 
disproportionate impact on the chronographic problems. 
Although he had held positions in the command structure at the 
battles of Paraetacene and Gabiene (Diod. 19.29.4; 40.1), and it 
is likely that he had been entrusted with subordinate 
commissions in the previous two years, Plutarch also adds that 
this was the young man’s first solo command: 


Antigonus was in Phrygia, and as soon as he received the news that 
Ptolemy had crossed over from Cyprus, was ravaging Syria and was 
compelling or subverting the cities there to transfer their 
allegiance, he sent against him his son Demetrius to oppose him. 
Demetrius was then 22 years of age, and now found himself for the 
first time on trial as the supreme commander of an expedition in 


which great interests were at stake.38 


Plutarch’s account is extremely compressed, and consequently 
misleading, making it seem as though Demetrius was sent down 
(KatémeuWe) from Phrygia to deal with Ptolemy’s incursions 
from Cyprus into Syria and Cilicia.?? Such an interpretation 
would raise serious difficulties, as whichever chronology is used 
for the Third Diadoch War, the source tradition is adamant that 
Demetrius was 22 in the year he took over from his father in 
Syria. We also have a terminus in the sources for his lifespan. At 
the end of his biography of Demetrius, Plutarch asserts that he 
died in his fifty-fifth year.^0 The arguments for this are quite 
tortuous, and there is danger of circularity, but if the last five 
years of his life are carefully reconstructed, it is evident that 


Demetrius died early in 282, probably not long after his fifty- 
fourth birthday, and a year later than has usually been 
accepted.^! This means that he was born probably early in 336, 
and therefore turned 22 in 314. If he was not 22 until a year later 
in 313 or 312, as the rigours of the ‘Low’ chronology demand,^? 
then the date of his death would be displaced to 281 or 280, far 
too late in the historical context.^? The calculations are far more 
feasible if he was already 22 by the winter of 314/313, when his 
father left him and struggled over the Taurus mountains to 
Celaenae. 

Plutarch's biographical writings are by nature detrimental to 
such considerations as chronology, and this case is no exception. 
There is no trace of a chronological perspective, and Plutarch has 
clearly conflated the events of 314-312 into one sentence.^^ We 
must turn to Diodorus, whose fuller account clarifies matters: 
Demetrius' commission in Syria is chronicled much earlier in the 
narrative, in conjunction with his father's return to Phrygia to 
deal with the troubles in Anatolia. Diodorus' focus shifts again to 
Demetrius after recounting the events in Europe and Caria over 
the campaigning season of 313 (Diod. 19.73-5, 77-8), but as he 
seems to introduce the archon year of Polemon (312/311) too 
early,45 it is not clear whether the events in Cyrene which 
occurred 'in that same summer' refer to the summer of 313 or 
312.46 However, with a rare scholarly consensus now emerging 
that the controversial battle of Gaza should be firmly dated to 
late 312,^7 it follows that Demetrius remained in sole charge of 
Syria for nearly two years, and the compression in Plutarch's 
narrative is clearly evident. 


As for the other sources, Appian (Syr. 54.272) also gives a 
compressed account, but parallels Diodorus in maintaining that 
the 22-year-old Demetrius was left behind to guard the region 
while his father marched into Anatolia via the Cilician gates. The 
drastically abbreviated account of Pausanias (1.6.5) is obviously 
taken from the same source: both jump abruptly from the defeat 
at Gaza to the victory at Salamis in 306, with Appian inserting a 
few remarks about Seleucus' retrieval of Babylon in between. It 
may be inferred, then, that the first- and second-century writers 
used a severely truncated source, possibly one epitomizing 


Hieronymus of Cardia. Diodorus, on the other hand, probably 
had direct access to Hieronymus' work, and the record of 
Demetrius' age when he took over in Syria, embedded in three 
out of four of the extant sources, must derive straight from the 
Cardian, who is very likely to have been in the young man's 
entourage.*® Indeed, this statement may be one of the most 
reliable facts ever decanted from the period, similar in impact to 
the notification of Philip Arrhidaeus’ murder, which provides a 
critical fixed point in the historical narrative of the Second 
Diadoch War.^? In any case, of the extant sources for the years 
314-312, Diodorus' detailed version is certainly to be preferred, 
with the others merely supplying corroboration and the odd 
original detail. 

Once the historiographic and chronographic contexts are 
established, Demetrius’ tenure in Syria is relatively easy to 
reconstruct. The young man was left with a considerable army,°° 
excellent advisers,?! and a well-pacified region to oversee,°? and 
there is no reason to suppose he did not perform his duties in an 
exemplary fashion.5? His prime directive was to monitor Ptolemy 
and prevent him launching an offensive into the Levantine region 
(Diod. 19.69.1, 80.1). It should be remarked that Antigonus had 
allegedly met Ptolemy personally at Ecregma in 3145^ before 
embarking for Phrygia, and although no agreement was reached, 
his fears seem to have been sufficiently allayed to leave Syria as a 
buffer zone while he dealt with Cassander's incursions into Caria 
and prepared an offensive into Europe. He doubtless continued to 
foment trouble for Ptolemy wherever possible, as is evident from 
the situation that developed in Cyprus from 313 to 312.55 

The early part of 313 was relatively quiet for Demetrius. In the 
summer Ptolemy was engrossed in dealing with a revolt in 
Cyrene,°© his attention turned away from Syria. Antigonus was 
busy crushing Asander's rebellion in Caria, and Demetrius was no 
doubt involved in drilling his army and fortifying the region. His 
base was in Coelé Syria, perhaps at Gaza itself, using the desert as 
a defensive barrier much as Ptolemy used the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile.°” After his general Agis had restored control of Cyrene, 
Ptolemy, displaying a great deal of strategic finesse, reinforced 
his grip on Cyprus in person. With his naval superiority and a 


safe island base,»9 he was able to do considerable harm to the 
Antigonid possessions, striking randomly and at will in Upper 
Syria and Cilicia, sacking several cities and carrying off a large 
quantity of plunder.?? While these were only minor victories 
militarily, they had disproportionate propaganda value. It could 
be inferred that the Antigonids were incapable of holding and 
protecting the areas they controlled, and there can be little doubt 
that the morale of Ptolemy's army was greatly boosted.©9 

Demetrius' reaction to the news was typical of a young 
energetic commander eager to win his spurs. Leaving Pithon in 
charge of the heavy-armed troops in Coelé Syria, he made a 
remarkable, but futile, lightning dash to the afflicted area with 
his cavalry and light-armed units. Diodorus is the sole source, 
and he comments drily: ‘arriving after the opportunity had 
passed’—very possibly a note of censure preserved from 
Hieronymus.°! Demetrius’ pride had motivated the ill-conceived 
and costly manoeuvre, and the result was a severe blow: he failed 
to prevent Ptolemy’s depredations, lost most of his horses, and 
caused his men considerable hardship.©2 Demetrius must have 
been aware that Ptolemy’s forays were mere Viking raids, for if 
he had suspected a major seaborne invasion of Upper Syria 
bypassing his own position in Coelé Syria, he would have 
commanded Pithon to bring the phalanx and elephants north to 
back up his mobile advance forces. Ptolemy had taken first points 
in the psychological war, and the beginning of Demetrius’ 
military career was inauspicious, but worse was to follow. At any 
rate, Demetrius would not forget the apt demonstration of the 
usefulness of Cyprus as a naval base, although it would be six 
more years before he could redress the balance.5? 

If, as is now certain, the battle of Gaza is fixed to late 312, the 
foregoing events must be placed between autumn 313 and 
autumn 312. But if the Ptolemaic raids on Syria were carried out 
late in 313, Demetrius would have been waiting a whole year to 
confront his enemy. If, however, as is much more likely, these 
raids occurred in spring or summer of 312, he would still have 
had several months to recoup his losses, and have his army 
billeted out to winter quarters by autumn (Diod. 19.80.5). 
Ptolemy’s schedule in this case would have meant settling Cyprus 


in autumn/winter of 313, and probably wintering there before 
attacking the mainland in early 312, then returning to Egypt. His 
military initiatives in Cyrene, Cyprus, Upper Syria, and Cilicia, as 
described by Diodorus 19.79, cannot plausibly be compressed 
into a single campaigning season, especially one capped by a 
major set-piece engagement. They fit more comfortably if spread 
between late 313 and summer 312, and an awkward vacuum for 
one of those seasons is avoided. The sources are too abbreviated 
to enable any serious precision; however, Demetrius was well 
prepared and eager to meet the Egyptian satrap at Gaza towards 
the end of the campaigning season of 312. 
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the digression is probably an indication of her presence in the Antigonid 
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5 TOÚÇ TE yàp Tapaywdetc tv EV TH otpaton£óo 
KATEMQUEV üpuoGóvtoG MOALTEVOUEVN PÒG ÉKaotOV, ‘she 
would quell the troublemakers in the camp by dealing with each individual in 
a manner appropriate to his case.’ 
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11 For bibliography and discussion of the dating, see Bosworth & Wheatley 
1998, 161-4; Rose 2015, 134-6. 


12 Plut. Demetr. 4; cf. Mor. 183a; App. Mithr. 9 = Hieronymus, FGrH 
154 F 3; Ps. Luc. Macrob. 13 = Hieronymus, FGrH 154 F 7. A similar tale 
is told of Demetrius and Seleucus by Lib. Orat. 11.80-1, see Downey 1959, 
662; Primo 2008, 410-15; 2009, 264; Ogden 2017, 92-4. 

13 See e.g. Brenk 1975, 344; Hornblower 1981, 245; Billows 1990, 
404-5. For discussion of similar anecdotes concerning Seleucus, see Hadley 
1969; Grainger 1990a, ch. 1; Ogden 2017, ch. 1. The tale is archetypal, 
but the locus classicus for such material is Herodotus' story of the 
prophetic dream of Astyages (Hdt. 1.107-30). 

14 Diod. 20.111.4 places the Mysian dynast's execution in the archon year 
of Nicocles (302/301). Scholars who date Plutarch's anecdote to 302 include 
Meyer, 1879, 37; Reinach 1890, 6-7; McGing 1986a, 15; and 1986b; 
Grainger 1990a, 184; Billows 1990, 404-5; and 1995, 104-6; Kobes 
1996, 96, 168. 

15 Jacoby, FGrH 2D (Kommentar), 545-6; and Hornblower 1981, 244 
are aware of the problem, but draw no conclusions. 

16 Plut. Demetr. 4.1: ToÓ uévtot Kal qU.ávOpoxov púoet Kai 
qU.Etalpov y£yovévat TOV Anuntptov év üpyi| mapadetyya 
TOLOUTOV EOTLV £ix£lv, ‘To prove that in his early years Demetrius was 
by nature humane and loyal to his friends, the following example can be 
quoted’ (trans. Duff). There is perhaps some slight ambiguity in the Greek: £V 
àpxÑ could conceivably be taken as a compositional note (‘this is my first 
example’), but it reads far more naturally as a reference to the start of 
Demetrius’ career; cf. Demetr. 4.5: ‘At any rate, the story may serve to 
illustrate Demetrius’ natural tendency to behave in a just and humane 
fashion’; with Rose 2015, 135-6, citing resonances early in Plutarch’s Life 
of Alcibiades; and Jacobs 2018, 331. 

17 See for instance Demetr. 1.7; Synk. 4.2-3, 5.2, 6.2; cf. Eum. 18.6. 
The anecdote makes an effective contrast with passages such as Demetr. 
40.2, 42.1-4. 

18 plut. Mor. 183a. At Demetr. 4.3 it is simply stated that the message 
was written on the ground. 

19 Diod. 19.29.4; 19.40.1. On Demetrius’ early charisma, see Diod. 19.81. 

20 Diod. 19.40.1 (Demetrius commands Antigonus’ right at Gabiene); 40.2 
(Mithridates stationed opposite him on Eumenes’ left). Hieronymus, who was 
also present in the battle, was doubtless aware of the friendship between the 


young men. Having observed their proximity in the engagement, he may have 
ironically stressed Mithridates’ distinction, implicitly looking forward to his 


future vicissitudes; see also Hornblower 1981, 245; Primo 2008, 420-3. 


21 The rare exceptions are mid-311 to 310, during the reoccupation of 
Phoenicia and Syria; late 309 to early 307 after Antigonus return from 
Babylonia; autumn 306 to early 305 during the abortive invasion of Egypt; 
and possibly early 304, immediately after the siege of Rhodes. 


22 The anecdote at Plut. Demetr. 19.6, for instance, in which Antigonus 
alludes ironically to Demetrius' relations with Lamia, must come after 
Salamis, where the celebrated courtesan was captured (Demetr. 16.5); see 
Wheatley 2003b, 33; and below, Chapter 13, p. 12. 

23 There are anecdotes which illustrate Antigonus' supervision of his sons 
early in life; e.g. Plut. Demetr. 23.6, 28.10; Mor 182b; cf. Frontin. Str. 
4.1.10; see also Billows 1990, 9-10 & 419-21. 

24 Mithridates cannot have remained with Antigonus while Demetrius was 
abroad, or the anecdote makes no sense, and the sources agree Mithridates 
was Antigonus' courtier (Plut. Demetr. 4.1), and was with him in Syria 
(App. Mithr. 9). For the anecdote to be at all intelligible, Demetrius must be 
in proximity to his father. 

25 In Plutarch the term VEQV loKoc is applied to Leotychidas in his early 
teens (Lys. 22.4), to the Spartan king Agis IV, when he was about 20 (Agis 
10.1), and to Octavian at the age of 23 (Ant. 33.2). The highest age for a 
veav loKoc in Plutarch seems to be that of Piso Licinianus, who was 
murdered in his thirty-first year (Galb. 19.1; 27.4). Some discussion of the 
matter may be found in Mansfeld 1979, 43; and 1980, 90, who observes that 
people were still described as ‘young’ up to the age of 30; see also Tazelaar 
1967, 144-53. A further parallel that springs to mind is that of Cassander, 
who is referred to by Diod. 18.48.5 as OVTa VÉOV, but who was born 
between 358 and 354, and was at least 35 and possibly 39 at the time of his 
father’s death in 319; on his birthdate, see Adams 1974, 42; Heckel 2006a, 
79. 

26 Plut. Demetr. 4.1; Ps. Luc. Macrob. 13 (= FGrH 154 F 7), citing 
‘Hieronymus and the other historians’, asserts that he lived to be 84; cf. Diod 
20.111.4, who states that he inherited his uncle's kingdom in 302, and ruled 


for thirty-six years (therefore giving a death date of 266). For the 
historiographic complications associated with Mithridates’ lifespan, see 


Bosworth & Wheatley 1998, 163. 

27 Appian, Mithr. 9: Kai Ó u£v avTOv £xi THdE ovAAafUOv 
EBOVAETO Omoktelvau ó ó'é&équyg OV innedotv EE, taking 
ovAL.aBWVv closely with QUTOKTEIVAL. White’s Loeb translation (‘He 
[Antigonus] accordingly arrested him, intending to put him to death ...") 


implies that Mithridates was actually detained. That, to put it mildly, would 
have complicated his escape, and is at variance with Plutarch. 


28 App. Mithr. 9: ppačáuevóç tt ywpiov tfjc Kamaóoxíac, 
10AA.0v Oi zpootóvtov £v THSE TH Makxeóóvov àoyoAta. 

29 So, e.g., Billows 1990, 405. 

30 This is corroborated by Strabo 12.3.41 C562, who gives a location: 
Cimiata, a fortress in the Olgassys mountains of Paphlagonia; see Marek 
1993, 122-4; Kobes 1996, 118-19, 168-71; Bosworth & Wheatley 1998, 
163-4. 

31 pillows 1990, 238-9. Diod. 19.60.2-3 (cf. 57.4) recounts Polemaeus’ 
campaign in north and west Asia Minor in early 315. A year later, with the 
war concentrated in Caria, the Aegean, and Europe, Paphlagonia may have 
seemed a safe haven to Mithridates, particularly if it was adjacent to some of 
his ancestral estates. The stratagem recounted by Polyaenus (7.29.2), in 
which a certain Mithridates uses a ruse to escape from a city where he is 
hiding in Paphlagonia, may also pertain to this period. If it is indeed the same 
Mithridates, and not an incident from the life of a later dynast, the anecdote 
may well come from the immediate aftermath of his flight. 


32 piod. 20.111.2: ‘since he regarded obedience to his father's orders as 
obligatory’; cf. 20.46.6. 

33 See for instance Plut. Demetr. 3; 6.1; 6.5; 19.1; 19.9-10; 29.7-8; 51.1- 
2; 53.5-7; Synk. 5.1. Antigonus was a very straight family man devoted to 
his wife and watchful over his sons' morals (see above, n. 23), although he 
eventually grew tolerant of Demetrius' own antics after he reached adulthood 
(Demetr. 19.9-10). Perhaps the Mithridates incident cured Antigonus of 


meddling in his son's private life. He may also have resented Mithridates 
because of his race, despite the ancient consensus that the Greeks introduced 


pederasty to the Persians (Hdt. 1.135; Xen. Cyr. 2.2.28), rather than vice 
versa. 


34 On this subject, see for instance Dover 1978, 16 & ch. 2; Africa 
1982a; Skinner 2010. 

35 On the famous relationship between Hephaestion and Alexander (Curt. 
3.12.16; Arr. Anab. 2.12.7-8; Plut. Alex. 47.10; Diod. 17.37.5-6; Just. 
12.12.11), with its heroic paradigm of Patroclus and Achilles (a trope that has 
now been brilliantly debunked by Müller 2018), see Hamilton 1969, 130; 
Lane Fox 1973, 56-7, 113; Africa 1982a, 410-14; O’Brien 1992, 56-9; 
Reames-Zimmerman 1999; Ogden 2011a, 155-67; Müller 2011; 2012; 
Heckel 2016, 75-9. Demetrius was a fervent emulator of Alexander in every 
respect: Plut. Dernetr. 41.5; with Monaco 2017. 

36 The best-known example is the assassination of Philip II by his rejected 
eromenos, Pausanias (Diod. 16.93-4; Plut. Alex. 10.6; Just. 9.6.47; Arist. 
Pol. 5.1311b). See further Africa 1982a, 409-10; Carney 1983, 272, who 


[2724 


concludes: ‘“institutionalised” pederasty of the Macedonian court may have 
had something to do with "institutionalised" regicide'; also Mortensen 2007. 

37 plut. Demetr. 24.2-5; Synk. 4.5; for discussion of this incident and its 
consequences, see below, p. 209. 

38 plut. Demetr. 5.1-2, trans. Duff: a0tOG u£v Avtiyovoc v 
Mpvyia ótétpue, IIcoAeuatov ó' aKkovwv èk Kónpov ótafávta 
zxOopOglv Lupiav Kai TAC MOAELC [Q]üyELv [preferred by van 
Herwerden] Kal BLaCeo@al, KaTéneupe TOV vióv Anurjtptov, ó00 
Kai eikootv étÓÀv Ovta kal oTpateiagc TOTE smpWTOV 
AQUTOTEADS Esti mPAyLAOL HEYAXOLG AnTOMEVOV; cf. Diod. 19.69.1; 
App. Syr. 54.272; Paus. 1.6.5; Polyb. 5.67.6-10; 28.20.6-7; Diod. 30.2. 

39 Billows 1990, 124 n. 56. Hauben 1973, 259-60 provides the most 


cogent discussion of this passage. He observes the apparent ambiguity, but 
rightly comments: ‘[Plutarch] also has Antigonus send Demetrius to Syria 
from Phrygia—though strictly speaking the words KaTemEeupe TOV viòv 
Anuntptov need not be so understood.’ Plutarch seems to have conflated 
Ptolemy’s incursions into Cilicia and Upper Syria from Cyprus in late 313 
(Diod. 19.79.6-7), with his invasion of Coelé Syria from Egypt in late 312 
(Diod. 19.80.3). 


40 Plut. Demetr. 52.5: Ò 5’ oov Anuntptoc étoc Tpitov v TH 
Xeppovnow KaGEelpyuevos Ox apyiag Kai zAnouovfjg Kal 
otvou voonoas üxéOavev, ETH TEooapa Kal MEVTNKOVTA 
BEeBloxwe. 

41 For discussion of Demetrius’ birthdate, see Wheatley 1997b, 27. The 


date of his death is still erroneously listed as 283 in many scholarly 
publications; see below, p. 434-5. 

42 For the key treatments establishing correct chronology for the Third 
Diadoch War, see above, n. 10. Proponents of the flawed ‘Low’ chronology 
assert that it began in 314 (hingeing from the assumption that the deaths of 
Eumenes and Olympias occurred in 315: so Anson 2006a; cf. 2006b, 227; 
2014, 125). This clearly causes all kinds of difficulties if it is realized that 
Demetrius’ twenty-second birthday falls within 314, yet on the prescribed 
progression of events in the ‘Low’ scheme, he must be left in Syria in late 313 


(so Anson 2006b, 233!). However, no ‘Low’ chronology aficionado has ever 
(to my knowledge) noticed this chronographic peg (and neither, indeed, have 
the ‘High’ chronology adherents). See for instance Errington 1977, 496-500; 
Billows 1990, 109, 120; Anson 2006b. 

43 These years saw the climactic events in the history of the Successors, 
including the pivotal battle of Corupedium in February 281 (Memnon, FGrH 


434 F 5.7 = BNJ 434 F 1.5.7; Just. 17.1.7-2.3; App. Syr. 62.329-30), and 
the deaths of Lysimachus and Seleucus which, effectively, ended the Diadoch 
Age proper. See the treatments of, for instance, Tarn 1913, 122-38; 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 239-58; Green 1990, 129-34; Grainger 
1990a, 173-200; Lund 1992, 180-206; Hu& 2001, 251-64; Carney 2013, 
44-6; Anson 2014, 185-6; Kosmin 2014, 79-92. 

^4 So Hauben 1973, n. 18. 

45 Diod. 19.77.1; with Wheatley 1998b, 264; cf. Boiy 2007, 144-5; 
contra Anson 2006a, 230; Meeus 2012, 86-7. 

46 piod. 19.79.1: THS ô aUtíjc 0epíag. For contrasting views: Anson 
2014, 144; Worthington 2016, 119 (cf. Smith 1961, 289; Seibert 1969, 
147). Meeus 2012, 87-9; contra Wheatley 1998b, 267 & 274, prefers to 
make this summer 312. He may well be correct, but it is not entirely 
convincing: the result in Meeus' scheme is that the events of Diod. 19.77 and 
79 end up being crammed into the summer of 312, rather than that of 313— 


in effect the same methodological flaw for which he castigates Wheatley. For 
a useful synoptic chart of scholarly opinion on the timing of the revolt in 
Cyrene, see Meeus 2012, 93. 

^7 Most scholars on both sides of the fence now accept a date late in 312 
for the battle of Gaza: see for instance Smith 1961, 288-90; Hauben 1973, 
258-61; Errington 1977, 500; Winnicki 1989, 59-60; Billows 1990, 125; 
Wheatley 1998b. But Bosworth 2002, ch. 6 and 279-84 argued again for a 
date in spring 312 for Gaza; and in reply, Wheatley 2003a, using a 
combination of numismatic, chronographic and epigraphic evidence, sought 
to embed Gaza beyond doubt in late autumn. Ongoing research by 
Assyriologists on the Babylonian evidence tends to support this scheme, with 
Seleucus' arrival in Babylon now being fixed in April 311 (see below, p. 86), 
making a year's gap between Gaza and his departure for his old satrapy 
(suggested by Bosworth 2002, 217-30) quite unfeasible. Boiy 2007, 115- 
17 and 124-9 offers what surely must be a final corrective, based on the 
Babylonian documents, for this (somewhat surprising) last-ditch attempt to 
refix Gaza to spring 312. 


48 Hieronymus later figures strongly in Antigonus' policies in the region 
(Diod. 19.100.1-2), and the vivid descriptions of Demetrius just before Gaza 
(Diod. 19.81) are redolent of an eyewitness account. See Hornblower 1981, 
12-13, 230-2; Landucci Gattinoni 1981-2, 18-19; Billows 1990, 390-2; 
Bosworth 2002, 188-209; Roisman 2012, 20-2. 

49 Diod. 19.11.5; Just. 14.5.10; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 2.2; cf. 
Astronomical Diary V, p. 7, No. 2 V’ 125; cf. BCHP 3, obv. 32; with 
Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 205-6; Wheatley 2015, 243-4. 


50 piod. 19.69.1: 10,000 mercenaries, 2,000 Macedonians, 500 Lycians 
and Pamphylians, 400 Persian archers and slingers, 5,000 cavalry, and 43 
elephants, nearly 18,000 men in total. See also Diod. 19.82.2-4, where 
Demetrius' dispositions at Gaza are detailed. Despite some discrepancies (only 
8,000 mercenaries, about 4,400 cavalry of various descriptions, 1,000 Lycians 
and Pamphylians, and 500 Persian slingers), the numbers tally fairly well (e.g. 
Macedonian phalangite and elephant numbers are the same), and the 
differences may be put down to troop movements and dispositions made 


during Demetrius’ two-year tenure in Syria; see Billows 1990, 125 n. 58. 

51 Nearchus of Crete, Pithon son of Agenor, Andronicus of Olynthus, and a 
certain Philip. On Demetrius’ counsellors, see Billows 1990, 367-8, 406-8, 
415-16, 421-3; Heckel 2006a, 29, 171-3, 196-7, 213; Paschidis 2013, n. 
9; Bucciantini 2015 (Nearchus); Wheatley 1997a (Philip). 

52 Diod. 19.57.5-58.4, 59.2; App. Syr. 53.271, with Brodersen 1989, 
107. 

53 His popularity immediately prior to Gaza in Autumn 312 (Diod. 19.81) 
is testimony to this. 

54 Diod. 19.64.8, surely one of the most enigmatic attestations in the 
sources for this time! Still the best discussion of this parley is Simpson 1954, 
25-6; though the analysis of Billows 1990, 118, 122, & 133 is useful; cf. the 
more speculative remarks of Grainger 19902, 67-9. Seibert 1969, 176 
places the meeting in 315, whereas Manni 1951, 8-9 places it in spring 314; 


both are probably too early. This mysterious event is chronologically 
significant in that, on the ‘Low’ scheme, it is difficult to fit in (Billows places 
it in mid-313, as does Anson 2014, 139), and is often omitted, or 
inadvertently synchronized with Antigonus' negotiations with Cassander at 
the Hellespont in 313 or 312: OGIS 5 1. 6-8; cf. Diod. 19.75.6, with Welles 
1934, 3-12; Billows 1990, 122, 133. Meeus 2012, n. 47 (with care!) 
stipulates 315 on the grounds of its position in Diodorus' narrative, but the 
historical context of the meeting—in the middle of the Tyrian siege—militates 
against this. 

55 Diod. 19.79.4—5; so Grainger 1990a, 69-70, who attributes Ptolemy's 
troubles in Cyrene and Cyprus to Antigonus' machinations. 

56 Diod. 19.79.1-3; Caroli 2007, 74; Anson 2014, 144-5; and see 
above. As so often, Diodorus' archon dating system seems to have unravelled 
at this stage. Meeus 2012, 87-9 makes a valiant, but unconvincing, attempt 
to impose strict discipline on Diodorus' chronography for 313-312, but it may 
be that the numismatic evidence holds the key: see the balanced insight of 
Merkholm 1980, 146-7, and esp. n. 12, suggesting the revolt started in 313, 
but was not resolved until 312; cf. Hólbl 2001, 18; Boiy 2007, 145. 


57 Demetrius is observed by Diodorus as ‘staying on in Coelé Syria lying in 
wait for the Egyptian armies’: Anuntptoc ó& 0 AvtvyÓvou SLETPIBEV 
dei wept Konv Lupiav, epedpevav taicg TOV Aiyuntiov 
SUVAUEOLV (19.80.1). Although we cannot be sure, Gaza would seem a 


logical place to waylay an invasion from Egypt. Coelé Syria was traditionally 
regarded in antiquity as either a buffer zone for Egypt, or a platform from 


which to control other regions, such as Phoenicia or Cyprus; see App. Syr. 
52.264; Caroli 2007, 88-9. Ptolemy I certainly took every opportunity to 
control the region, e.g. in 321 or 320 (Diod. 18.43), 312 (Diod. 19.86.1-2), 
and 301 (Diod. 20.113.1-2). Conversely, Worthington 2016, 119-20 thinks 
Antigonus ordered Demetrius to invade Egypt. 

58 For an excellent survey of the importance of Cyprus to the Ptolemies, 
see Hauben 1987a, 213-26. 

59 Diod. 19.79.6-7. Plut. Demetr. 5.1-2 confirms that Ptolemy crossed 
from Cyprus to raid Syria, turning the cities from their allegiance to the 
Antigonids. Diodorus names two of the cities, Poseidium (see Woolley 1953, 


ch. X), and Potami Caron (perhaps to be equated with Hydatos-Potamoi, 
which Strabo 16.2.8 C751 asserts to be an early name for Seleuceia-in-Pieria; 


see Grainger 1990b, 70-1, 243; Cohen 2006, 126-35), and adds that he 
sacked Mallus and plundered the neighbouring territory in Cilicia, then 
returned to Cyprus. For discussion and notes on the sites: Elkeles 1941, 7; 
Wehrli 1968, 142; Winnicki 1989, 58; Billows 1990, 124-5; Orth 1993, 
94; and Huf$ 2001, 160 and n. 513, with further literature. 

60 Seibert 1969, 79 and 147-8 opines that these forays were fairly 
inconsequential, but Diodorus 19.79.7 indicates Ptolemy was deliberately 


building up his prestige with the soldiers, as he was preparing them for even 
greater encounters. This may well be hindsight. 


61 piod. 19.80.2: GoteprjoaG ó& t(v Katp()v Kai kataXapOv; 
with Hornblower 1981, 229, who makes a good case for some Hieronymean 
editorial comment on Demetrius’ behaviour. See also Billows 1990, 125; and 
above, n. 48. 

62 piod. 19.80.2: UmepBOANV TÅG KakOmaOiac. In six days he may 
have covered as much as 650 km (the approximate distance from Gaza to 


Mallus), but as it is impossible to ascertain where he was when he heard the 
news, or where his base in Coelé Syria was, the distance cannot be confirmed. 


Diodorus asserts that he covered 24 stathma in the six days, but this is 
unhelpful, as the stathmos, or distance between staging posts, is variable 
from around 24 km. For some discussion, without firm conclusions, see Geer 
1954, 54 n. 1; Biziére 1975, 112 n. 1; and for useful remarks on the march 


rates of armies in history, see Neumann 1971, 196-8. An apposite 


contextual parallel is Antigonus' seven-day forced march from Cappadocia to 
Pisidia in 319 (Diod. 18.44.1-2; with Neumann 1971, 197), in which he 
averaged C.70 km per day with infantry. Demetrius may well have been on 
this march, and may have been attempting to emulate his father's feat. If 70 
km per day could be averaged by infantry, C.100 km per day by mounted 
troops should not be considered unachievable, but see Billows 1990, 78-9, 
who is sceptical of such feats. 

63 Tn the brilliant campaign of Salamis in summer of 306: Diod. 20.46.5- 
53.2, 82.1; Plut. Demetr. 15.1-17.1; Just. 15.2.6-9; Polyaen. 4.7.7; see 
below, Chapter 11. 


The Battle of Gaza 


At Gaza, Demetrius’ career proper began inauspiciously. The 
actual engagement was a military catastrophe for the young man. 
He himself narrowly escaped capture, his casualties were high, a 
large proportion of his army surrendered to Ptolemy and were 
assimilated into the Lagid's forces, and strategically, the whole of 
Coelé Syria and most of Phoenicia were lost at a single blow. 
Following hard upon the raids in Cyprus, Cilicia, and Upper 
Syria, the psychological damage to the Antigonid cause was of 
the highest magnitude. To cap it off, the seeds of his ultimate 
undoing were sown at the battle. A window of opportunity had 
been created for the dangerous Seleucus to lead a small force 
back to Babylonia and found the greatest of the future Hellenistic 
kingdoms.! Eventually, both Antigonus (in 301) and Demetrius 
(in 285) would suffer their final defeats at his hands. Such an 
assessment of the long-term ramifications of the disaster near 
Gaza late in 312 is inescapable, and the battle merits close 
historiographical scrutiny. 


The Course of the Battle 


Numerous modern works outline the strategy, tactics, and 
progress of the engagement, which sufficiently enlarge Diodorus’ 
detailed account (19.82.1-84.8) to make the course of events 
readily comprehensible and accessible.2 Having summoned his 
army to Old Gaza? from their premature winter quarters, 
probably early in autumn, Demetrius proceeded to hold his 
council of war, and, upon the arrival of Ptolemy, addressed and 
deployed his army. Diodorus supplies a vignette of the young 


man on this occasion, repeated almost verbatim in the Suda, 
surely from Hieronymus’ first-hand observation: 


Since his father was already an old man, the hopes of the kingdom, 
centering upon his succession, were bringing him the command 
and at the same time the goodwill of the multitude. Moreover, he 
was outstanding both in beauty and in stature, and when clad in 
royal armour he had great distinction and struck men with awe, 
whereby he created great expectations in the multitude. 
Furthermore, there was in him a certain gentleness, becoming to a 
youthful king, which won for him the devotion of all, so that even 
those outside the ranks ran together to hear him, feeling 
sympathetic anxiety on account of his youth and the critical 
struggle that impended.^ 


Demetrius' battle plan was not original, owing much to the 
tactics he had already witnessed under his father at Paraetacene 
and Gabiene: an oblique battle line consisting in this case of a 
weak and retarded right wing, a solid infantry centre, and an 
advanced left composed of elite heavy cavalry screened by 
elephants. He clearly considered these beasts to be his trump 
card.» Ptolemy and Seleucus responded to this arrangement with 
a strong right screened by a specially formed anti-elephant corps 
deploying the ingenious ydpakec,° and a great number of light- 
armed troops. Like Eumenes at Gabiene, Demetrius stationed 
himself on the outer left wing among his 200 strong agema 
consisting of Pithon (his co-commander), his friends, and the 
select horsemen of his guard, surrounded by another 300 lancers 
and 100 Tarentines. 


The battle itself appears to have been decided fairly quickly. 
Most of the action, as Demetrius intended, took place on his left, 
and consisted of an initial cavalry skirmish dominated by his 
advance guards, which slowly developed into a life-and-death 
struggle between the heavy cavalry squadrons. Ptolemy and 
Seleucus personally attempted an outflanking movement, and in 
the bitter fighting that ensued Demetrius and Pithon were also in 
the forefront (Diod. 19.82.1; 83.5). For some time the affray hung 
in the balance, and the number of casualties was high, including 
many of the young man's friends and Pithon himself.9 It seems 


that Demetrius attempted to deploy his key asset in order to 
break the deadlock, but the elephant gambit catastrophically 
backfired (Diod. 19.84.1-2). More than countered by the 
ydpakec and the withering fire from the archers and javelin- 
men, the beasts were nullified and all were captured. At this, 
most of his cavalry fled, and Diodorus records the pathetic scene 
of Demetrius begging his men not to desert him (19.84.5), and 
finally, probably with capture imminent, vacating the field 
himself. 

Demetrius' own retreat was initially made in good order, and 
included some of the infantry who discarded their heavy arms. 
The pursuit does not appear to have been close, for the terrain 
enabled those fleeing to maintain formation.? At sunset, when 
the fugitives reached Gaza itself, however, a further debacle 
occurred. Again, it seems, despite Demetrius’ wishes, a large 
number of the men remaining with him diverted into the city to 
secure their baggage.!9 In the confusion and panic which 
followed, the gates of the city were obstructed, and Ptolemy's 
men easily penetrated and captured Demetrius' base, along with 
his personal belongings and household. The disaster was 
complete. Demetrius himself bypassed Gaza, and continued on to 
reach Azotus (Ashdod) by midnight, covering 270 stades.!! From 
here he sent a herald to Ptolemy to treat for terms under which 
he could bury his dead. 


The Sources 


Diodorus is essentially the only detailed source for the battle, 
although being a watershed in the history of the time it rates 
brief mentions in many other ancient documents.!2 As we have 
observed, the nature of Diodorus' description indicates it to be, 
once again, an eyewitness account deriving from Hieronymus, 
who was most probably present with Demetrius on the left wing, 
and during the subsequent flight. It is noticeable that Diodorus' 
tally of the Antigonid troops and their dispositions (19.82.1—4) is 
far more detailed than his tale of Ptolemy's line of battle 
(19.80.4, 83.1-3), and only Demetrius’ losses are recorded (85.2- 


3), further confirmation of Hieronymus' presence in Demetrius' 
camp. Other facets of the account, such as the cameo describing 
Demetrius addressing his forces prior to the engagement and the 
pathos of his pleas to the cavalry not to desert him, also have the 
flavour of personal reminiscence. 

Running counter to the theory of Diodorus' reliance on 
Hieronymus, however, is a strong vein of approval elicited for 
Ptolemy's conduct throughout the campaign. He is commended 
on several occasions,!? and is positively eulogized at 19.86.3— 
5.14 It is difficult to tell whether Hieronymus, despite his years of 
service to three generations of Antigonids, had a predisposition to 
speak favourably of Ptolemy, whether Diodorus is carrying over 
some pro-Ptolemaic bias from his work on book 17 of the 
Bibliotheke,!5 or whether he is accessing an Alexandrian source 
simultaneously with Hieronymus. Whereas Hieronymus' apologia 
for Eumenes may be explained by his service with, and possible 
family connection, to the Cardian,!6 eulogistic reports of Ptolemy 
are more enigmatic. One avenue is to scrutinize the context in 
which Hieronymus composed his work: most likely later in life in 
the service of Antigonus Gonatas, a king whose qualities, 
according to Pausanias, he admired greatly.!7 The historian may 
well have seen these qualities exemplified much earlier by 
Ptolemy, and duly praised them when recounting this section of 
the work. However, Diodorus, who was certainly privy to more 
than one source, could easily have used Hieronymus for his main 
narrative, while blending material from other documents.18 
Where the thematic flow is interrupted, as at 18.28.5-6, or 
19.86.3-5, he may be delving into these alternatives, and it is 
prudent to perceive the work more as a mosaic than a synthesis. 

Corroboration of this theory may be found through scrutiny of 
other sources. The account of Justin, for instance, though 
lamentably abbreviated, closely parallels the panegyric of 
Diodorus in describing Ptolemy's clemency after the battle, as 
well as his justification for the campaign. The anecdote is also 
paraphrased by Plutarch.!? Though both of these writers may 
have used Hieronymus as well, it is noteworthy that Diodorus 
alone describes the minutiae of the battle. Justin and Plutarch 
discard the details, preferring to comment on Ptolemy's 


munificence and motives. It would seem that disparate sources 
are being used. Diodorus 18-20 is mainly derived from 
Hieronymus, but is leavened occasionally by sketches from other 
source traditions: the account of Gaza is an apt illustration of this 
method. 

Naturally, Plutarch's account of Gaza focuses on Demetrius, 
and it consists largely of excuses for the young man. His youth 
and inexperience are emphasized (5.2), and contrasted with 
Ptolemy's expertise. The battle itself is encapsulated in one 
sentence, the only significant detail being the losses. The 8,000 
captured correspond with Diodorus, but Plutarch has multiplied 
the casualties tenfold.2° It is generally agreed Diodorus’ figure of 
500 slain, mainly of the cavalry and officers on the left wing, is 
far more realistic than Plutarch's 5,000, which is liable to be an 
elementary scribal error. The logistics of Demetrius' army hardly 
allow for 8,000 captured and 5,000 slain, considering a 
reasonable number must also have escaped the field. Moreover, 
as the right was refused and at least 8,000 of Demetrius' centre 
survived, most of the fighting occurred on Demetrius' left, which 
in itself totalled much less than 5,000: there is certainly no way 
to account for such high casualties. 

For the rest of his chapter dealing with Gaza, Plutarch resorts 
to overt apologia. Demetrius' personal loss is stressed, and he is 
highly commended for responding to the disaster in a mature and 
practical way, regrouping and reinforcing his army and territory. 
One of the great themes of this pair of Lives, the reversal of 
fortune,2! is reified, but the disaster of Gaza, so early in 
Demetrius' career, clearly separates him from Antony and causes 
problems for the biographer. First, it drastically tarnishes 
Demetrius’ currency as an Alexander clone. Second, it is 
antithetical to the creation of Demetrius as a brilliant political 
and military persona who is eroded by time, degeneracy, and the 
whimsy of fortune. His performance at Gaza was anything but 
brilliant, and it would certainly not have been expedient for 
Plutarch to have the character he is creating for Demetrius 
refuted before it has fairly been launched. On the other hand, the 
symmetry of Demetrius' career beginning as it was to end and the 
reinforcement of one of his major themes are deftly exploited by 


Plutarch. It must be concluded that the spurious apologetics of 
Demetrius 5.6 result from some of the foregoing considerations.22 

Of the other sources for the engagement, Josephus, Porphyry, 
and the Parian Marble provide chronographic evidence, but 
Appian contains another condensed account of events, 
concentrating more on Seleucus’ return to Babylon (App. Syr. 
54.273-4). Pausanias is even more abbreviated, but shows signs 
of derivation from the same source as Appian: the thematic 
connection between Demetrius’ defeat at Gaza and his victory 
over Ptolemy at Salamis is emphasized,2? but nothing new is 
added to the corpus. In summary, the source tradition for Gaza 
yields the following data: 


1) Diodorus: based on Hieronymus, provides full detail 
of the battle, but editorial contamination from a pro- 
Ptolemaic source is evident. 


2) Justin: provides skeletal details of the battle, 
concentrating on the personal motivation and 
panegyric of Ptolemy, perhaps deriving from an official 
propagandic document. 


3) Plutarch: is mainly concerned with setting up his 
paradigm for this pair of Lives, but probably uses 
Hieronymus to provide a semblance of coherent 
narrative progression.2^ 

4) Appian and Pausanias: brief, highly compressed 
overviews from the same source, summarizing the 
events of 312-306 in two paragraphs. Appian exhibits 
some contamination by a pro-Seleucid source, possibly 
the same one used by Libanius (Or. 11.82). 

5) Castor ap. Josephus; Porphyry; Parian Marble: 
chronographic data. 


Demetrius and Gaza 


Any objective assessment of Demetrius’ performance at Gaza 


must necessarily be brutal. Despite the promise shown at the 
assembly immediately beforehand, his plan and its execution did 
not play out as he hoped. Diodorus, almost certainly channelling 
Hieronymean hindsight, is categorically critical of his decision to 
accept Ptolemy’s challenge and elect to fight a set-piece 
engagement, suggesting the odds to be against the inexperienced 
young warrior, both in numbers and leadership expertise.25 But 
Diodorus' assertions can hardly be right, given that Demetrius 
was simply carrying out his father's commission to defend Syria 
against the Egyptian satrap.2© Moreover, Demetrius very clearly 
aspired to Alexander-like achievements. He had been present at 
the great encounters of Paraetacene and Gabiene, and the 
legendary victories of Granicus, Issus, Gaugamela, and the 
Hydaspes, where brilliant generalship had conquered weight of 
numbers, were no doubt in his mind. However, in twenty years 
the temper of warfare had changed, and armies did not display 
the appetite for heroics that was evident in the 330s; nor yet had 
Demetrius attained the royal title or the aura of an Alexander. On 
the other hand, Seleucus and Ptolemy had been at all of 
Alexander's engagements. The discrepancy, Diodorus asserts, was 
obvious to Demetrius’ advisers, and his response is specifically 
juxtaposed with that of Ptolemy in the same circumstances some 
seven months later. The Lagid first took counsel with his friends 
and generals on how to deal with Antigonus' reinvasion of the 
region, and then prudently followed their advice and withdrew to 
his satrapal stronghold.27 Demetrius did no such thing. 
Apparently flying in the face of his advisers and friends, he took 
the field, perhaps mindful of the exploits of Alexander and the 
tradition of his dialogues with the cautious Parmenion.29 The 
unfortunate Pithon may well have been cast by Demetrius' 
thespian conceit in the part of Parmenion,2? as Diodorus twice 
attests him to be sharing the command on equal terms.?0 There 
seems to be no reason to disbelieve Diodorus' affirmation of 
Pithon's eminence, and it can only be supposed the latter was 
overridden by Demetrius. Attempts by scholars to downgrade 
Pithon's function?! run counter to the source tradition and 
should be discarded. It is more than likely Pithon was unable to 
persuade his stubborn but charismatic colleague. Unlike 


Parmenion, he was kept close to his co-general, but his control of 
the decision-making process was, as it turned out, fatally eroded. 

The rest of the advisers, aside from the otherwise unknown 
Boeotus,?2 probably survived. Andronicus of Olynthus is attested 
later, while it is generally presumed that Nearchus lived on to 
produce his literary output after 312. Philip is also thought to 
have survived, as various documents record his possible activities 
later.53 At any rate, the escape of the other three advisers is 
assured, as their deaths would most likely have been observed 
along with that of Pithon. In this case the argument from silence 
is cogent. 

Demetrius' tactics and troop dispositions must also be 
considered inferior. His battle plan was unimaginative, 
unoriginal, and founded on an underestimation of his adversaries 
and overreliance on his elephants. The battle of Gaza was 
considerably smaller than the other great engagements of the 
period, and Demetrius seems to have attempted tactics more 
suited to a much larger affray, where the enemy's numbers would 
work against them, and a smaller mobile force could be used as 
shock troops to pierce the battle line of a larger army. However, 
the cavalry numbers on the left wing were approximately even, 
resulting in a dour struggle with no hope of gaining advantageous 
momentum, rather than the sharp hammer blow Demetrius 
envisaged from his studies of Alexander. Here Ptolemy's response 
to Demetrius must be praised, balancing his right against 
Demetrius' left to hold the enemy, and nullifying the elephants. 
With their general's tactics neutralized and possibly with their 
confidence already shaken by the fiasco of the march to Cilicia 
earlier that year, Demetrius men broke first, and all the 
blandishments of their leader could not arrest them. Moreover, 
when the troop dispositions are analysed, Demetrius could have 
employed a far larger contingent of cavalry on his left. The 1,500 
cavalry on the refused right were wasted on a flank which was 
never intended to engage. Even a transfer of half that number to 
the left could have tipped the balance; an extra 1,000 cavalry 
could certainly have raised the tempo enough to beat back 
Ptolemy and successfully implement the strategy.?^ 


The battle of Gaza most closely mirrors that of Gabiene, where 


only one wing and the centre seem to have seriously engaged 
(Figure 7).35 Demetrius’ tactics are also copied directly from his 
father's, but executed on the opposite wing. How well he 
expected his similarly outnumbered infantry to perform is hard to 
say, but the fact remains that Antigonus' strategy at Gabiene had 
failed. The battle had essentially only been won through the 
stratagem of capturing Eumenes' baggage, the cowardice or 
treachery of Peucestas, and the ultimate mutiny of the Silver 
Shields. With these extraneous factors subtracted, Gabiene as a 
battle had been disastrous for Antigonus. Demetrius cannot have 
forgotten this, yet still adopted the same unoriginal tactics, which 
were flawed when used against superior numbers, and had been 
proven intrinsically unsuccessful only four and a half years 
previously. Moreover, this type of strategy, which had met with 
scintillating success for Alexander at Gaugamela against generally 
inferior troops, was quite outdated by 312 in contests between 
the more evenly matched high-calibre armies of the Diadochoi. 


SS NEARCHUS (?) :ME 
ANDRONICUS puit TY DEMETRIUS PEITHON 


Autumn, 312 BC 


The Battle of Gaza | 


PTOLEMY and SELEUCUS 


Figure 7. The Battle of Gaza. 
Drawn by Ken Spall. © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn. 


Thus Demetrius’ culpability in the defeat of Gaza was 


enormous. He had displayed poor judgement from beginning to 
end, employing obsolete, inappropriate tactics, and executing 
them indifferently. The impact of the defeat was maximised 
maximized by Ptolemy's conduct in the ensuing days. After 
allowing burial of the dead, he freely returned Demetrius’ ‘royal’ 
baggage,?6 household, courtiers, friends, and slaves, apparently 
adding gifts and a mild statement justifying his actions in 
attacking the Antigonids.?/ Demetrius, according to Plutarch, 
received Ptolemy's bounty, which was evidently as galling as the 
defeat, with as much good grace as possible. The young man's 
pride had received a real blow, however, and at least twice 
subsequently he made a point of emulating Ptolemy's apparent 
magnanimity.?9 

Ptolemy buried his own dead and sent the other captives to 
Egypt, then advanced north into Coelé Syria and Phoenicia. 
Demetrius, having stumbled on his road to the kingship, and with 
his army in tatters, sent a message to his father and retreated to 
Tripolis, installing Andronicus in Tyre en route. Here he 
regrouped, and began to assemble and train another army from 
the remaining loyal troops in the region and levies from Cilicia.?? 
The first round was over. 


Demetrius the Besieger. Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte 
Dunn. 
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1974, 238, the letter was conciliatory, but it seems more likely it was an 
overt act made for calculated propaganda purposes. 

38 After the defeat of Cilles: Dernetr. 6.4 (see Diod. 19.93.1-3); and after 
the battle of Salamis: Just. 15.2.7-9; Plut. Demetr. 17.1; cf. also Ptolemy's 
generosity in releasing his family in 294: Plut. Dernetr. 38.1. 

39 Diod. 19.85.5; Plut. Demetr. 5.6-6.1. It is likely that Antigonus also 
sent him reinforcements, as requested. 


The Aftermath of Gaza 


Syria Lost and Retaken 


Ptolemy wasted little time in reannexing his preferred buffer zone 
of Coelé Syria and Syrian Phoenicia, advancing at least as far as 
Sidon! in the ensuing months. He seems to have received a mixed 
reception while retaking the region he had ceded to Antigonus in 
315, evidently having to subvert the cities which refused to 
submit, but probably being welcomed by others.2 The most 
serious resistance encountered was from the loyal Andronicus in 
Tyre, and the delay no doubt helped Demetrius regroup in Upper 
Syria.? His activities during the winter of 312/311 are not well 
accounted for by the sources. His first rallying point was Tripolis, 
but he appears at some stage to have retreated as far as Cilicia,‘ 
possibly to levy troops and settle the region. However, there is no 
evidence Ptolemy took the whole of Upper Syria, as he was well 
preoccupied with Coelé Syria and Phoenicia.» If the Antigonids 
had been totally banished from the Levant, Demetrius would 
presumably have found it fortified against him on his return in 
311. Indeed, Ptolemy despatched Cilles to accomplish the task of 
exterminating him or driving him right out of the region; 
therefore it is reasonable to assume Demetrius maintained his 
base in Upper Syria, whether at Tripolis or elsewhere, throughout 
the winter. The sources are naturally focused on Ptolemy's 
movements and the germination of Seleucus' career, but Plutarch 
contains some enlightening comments. Demetrius, although 
requesting aid from his father, also asked to be allowed to fight 
on his own account: 


[Antigonus] was anxious not to crush or humble the spirit of his 
son and so he granted the young man's request to be allowed to 


fight again on his own account.Ó 


This statement is insightful. It is likely to derive from 
Hieronymus, who was undoubtedly with Demetrius, and it 
probably accurately represents his state of mind following the 
battle. Here it must be borne in mind that Hieronymus is, on the 
whole, favourable to Demetrius, and Plutarch at this stage is 
clearly drawing on an account which is seeking to present his 
subject in a more approbatory light than recent events would 
normally warrant.” 


The ensuing events, however, vindicate this perspective. 
Demetrius’ preparations and precautions were peculiarly 
effective, and he displays for the first time a significant trait that 
is observed by Plutarch: the ability to pluck victory from 
catastrophe (and vice versa) which was to become a hallmark of 
his career.° The biographer also adds another broad stroke to his 
character sketch of Demetrius at this point: clearly mortified by 
the botched campaign of Gaza, he never again embarked on an 
enterprise without meticulous preparations for war (cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 19.9-10). 


Figure 8. Alexander. X—dated AR Tetradrachm. Mint of Sidon. 
Wheatley collection no. PW719a. 
© Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn. 


Figure 9. Ptolemy I Soter. AR Tetradrachm. Mint of Sidon, ANS 
1944.100.75705. American Numismatic Society. 
Courtesy of the American Numismatic Society. 


By March or April of 311,? having settled the region and 
despatched Seleucus to Babylon, Ptolemy made his next move. 
He selected from his friends Cilles, a Macedonian, to eliminate 
Demetrius or at least evict him from Upper Syria, obviously 
hoping to secure the whole Levant for himself.! Cilles, however, 
had formed his judgement of Demetrius on the showing at Gaza, 
and marched his army north, carelessly camping at a place called 
Myus.!! Demetrius’ intelligence was good, and this time his 
battle plan did not fail. A night march with light equipment 
found him near Myus at dawn, and the ambush was a perfect 
surprise. 7,000 prisoners were taken without a fight, and their 
baggage, camp, a considerable treasure, and Cilles himself fell 
into Demetrius' hands. The young man was delighted, believing 
the balance to be restored, and indeed the prisoners almost 
compensated for the number lost at Gaza. Demetrius, however, 
had learned great respect for Ptolemy. Anticipating a swift 
counterattack, he camped in an area defended by marshes, 
maintaining the utmost vigilance, and sent urgent messages to his 
father, requesting him to come to Syria with reinforcements. 12 
Reprisals never eventuated, and Antigonus, overjoyed at his son's 
success, hastened from Celaenae across the Taurus passes to 
Upper Syria.1? 


Ptolemy's reaction to this setback is only briefly summarized 
by Diodorus. Realizing a major confrontation with Antigonus was 
looming, he destroyed the cities of Ake, Joppa, Samaria, and 
Gaza, and thoroughly looted the surrounding country.!^ How 
seriously he damaged the cities, though, is debateable. The mint 
at Ake, for instance, did not cease operating, but produced a 
continuous issue of silver and intermittent issue of gold coinage 
in the years 317-307.15 Ptolemy's (perhaps limited) scorched 
earth policy tends to indicate he had little intention or hope of 
regaining Syria in the near future, and after consulting with his 
friends, he evacuated Coelé Syria and retreated to Egypt. His 
foray into the region, although seemingly fruitless in terms of 
lasting territorial gain, had been a resounding success. Much 
booty had been gained, and the propaganda value of Gaza was 
inestimable. Seleucus was unleashed, and would prove fatal to 
the Antigonids. Antigonus himself had been diverted from 
confronting Cassander and Lysimachus in Europe; strategically, 
he was stalemated, and the status quo was reasserted. The Third 
Diadoch War was over. 


The Nabataean Expeditions 


It is difficult to evaluate Antigonus' strategy in 311. His major 
concern would seem to have been the situation in the eastern 
satrapies, as he began to realize Seleucus' full potential. Affairs in 
Europe and Anatolia were under the capable eye of Polemaeus, 
while Ptolemy was unassailable in Egypt. Antigonus was now 
aware of the vulnerability of his central position, and it is certain 
that peace negotiations began in late summer or autumn, finally 
coming to fruition late in that year, or early in 310.16 

With the backdrop of far greater events, it is hard to assess the 
significance of the Nabataean expeditions of summer 311. 
Antigonus' motivation for his offensive against this marginal 
nomadic people!” is also obscure. Strategic or economic reasons 
are commonly cited,!? and the sources make it clear Antigonus’ 
dealings with the Nabataeans were duplicitous.!? There are a 
number of reasons why Antigonus may have considered the 


Nabataeans to be a vital strategic target for his purposes. The 
sources often represent Arabia as a natural subject and ally of 
Egypt,20 and it is reasonable to suppose this association was 
continued under Ptolemy. If Antigonus was contemplating an 
eventual invasion of Egypt,2! he may have considered the 
subjugation or nullification of the Nabataeans, with access to 
their expertise in desert travel and survival a prerequisite.22 But 
if an invasion was initially on Antigonus' agenda, he soon 
realized the inadvisability of such a step when he became aware 
of his looming problems in the east. His vulnerable central 
situation in the war was also becoming manifest, and, with the 
failure of his Nabataean initiatives, he probably began peace 
negotiations at this time. However, Ptolemy was initially 
excluded (OGIS 5, 1. 26-31), and Antigonus could have been 
attempting to isolate the Lagid as well as Seleucus, in order to 
deal with them without distractions on the European front. This 
line of reasoning may have been the strategic consideration 
which decided Antigonus on the hostility of the Nabataeans, and 
the necessity of neutralizing them. Another factor affecting the 
decision is the question of Seleucus' route to Babylonia, and the 
possibility of ready communications between the latter and 
Ptolemy via the direct desert route across Arabia.2? Diodorus 
asserts that he entered Mesopotamia via a mysterious place 
known as Carae, which was settled by Macedonians.2^ The 
nomenclature and location of this community have been long 
debated, with the usual conclusion that ‘Carae’ is Carrhae 
(biblical Harran, now in modern Turkey), so that Seleucus 
travelled the northern route through Thapsacus and Mesopotamia 
to Babylon.25 However, recent analysis has presented a 
convincing theory that Carian settlements or ‘villages’ were 
located in the vicinity of Nippur, some 85 km south-east of 
Babylon, which accommodates a scenario where Seleucus could 
well have approached Babylonia directly from the west via Petra 
and the desert.26 It is possible the Nabataeans had already aided 
Ptolemy, and were considered hostile to the Antigonid cause, so 
this artery would certainly need to be blocked in order to isolate 
Seleucus. 


If an economic rationale can be added to the foregoing 


strategic factors, strong justification for Antigonus' treatment of 
the Nabataeans exists. His interest in the incense trade is attested 
in the sources,27 and his desire to strengthen the economic 
infrastructure of his dominions is evident from his attempt to 
exploit the asphalt trade.28 Control of the caravan routes 
straddled by the Nabataean realm and the desirability of 
diverting the flow of commerce from Egypt to the Antigonid ports 
of Phoenicia provide a strong economic incentive, and an indirect 
means of weakening his rival. 

Although the strategic agenda was sound, its execution was 
ineffectual. Antigonus first sent an otherwise unattested officer 
named Athenaeus, commanding 4,000 foot soldiers and 600 
horsemen, with a brief to attack the Nabataeans and plunder 
their goods.2? Marching for three days and nights from the 
region of Idumaea to a certain Nabataean stronghold known as 
the ‘rock’ (usually identified with Petra), Athenaeus successfully 
carried out his mission, thanks to the absence of the Nabataean 
menfolk, who were at their national meeting. Due to carelessness 
on their return journey, however, the heavily-laden Macedonians 
were ambushed by the swift-moving and vengeful tribesmen, and 
all but fifty were wiped out, causing an unnecessary loss and 
embarrassment for Antigonus. The diplomatic fallout seems to 
have been considerable, with the disgruntled Arabs lodging a 
formal written complaint in the Syrian script.?0 The mention of 
this detail indicates that Hieronymus probably witnessed the 
document himself, verifying the attribution of this section of 
Diodorus' work to the Cardian historian. The formal nature of the 
response sheds an interesting light on the Nabataean character: 
they obviously considered themselves peace-loving and 
independent,?! and to have been unjustly attacked. As we have 
seen, it is hard to know whether Antigonus had any legitimate 
grievance with the nomads concerning their relations with 
Ptolemy, or whether he considered their subjugation a matter of 
expedience. Their aggrieved response makes the attack appear 
unprovoked, but Hieronymus attests Antigonus to be less than 
straightforward in his communications, and there is little reason 
to suppose the Arabs were any more candid. In fact, the 
diplomatic intercourse reeks of dissimilation and treachery, with 


the Nabataeans calling in the age-old right of a peaceful, 
independent people to exist unmolested, and Antigonus 
disclaiming direct responsibility while waiting for the 
opportunity to effect a coup.?2 The deceit continued for perhaps 
a month, when Antigonus, believing he had lulled the Nabataeans 
into a false sense of security, despatched a second punitive 
expedition against them, this time commanded by his son. 

Thus, at some stage of July 311, Demetrius led a force of more 
than 8,000 selected soldiers, half foot and half cavalry, into the 
desert to exact revenge on the Arabs. Diodorus does not record 
the starting point of this expedition, nor the specific route, but, as 
the absence of roads is observed, they appear to have marched 
cross-country for three full days.?? The most likely hypothesis for 
Demetrius' route is that he commenced from Gaza, or possibly 
Beersheba, and advanced circuitously through the Negev in the 
general direction of Petra or Es-Sela. The direct distance from 
Gaza to Petra is a little more than 160 km, to Es-Sela 148, and 
Beersheba is 41 km nearer; thus a three-day indirect journey on 
difficult terrain between any of these points would be a 
reasonable estimation.?^ The expedition was intended to have 
the advantage of surprise, as the troops had been ordered to carry 
several days' supply of cooked food, no doubt to obviate the need 
for cooking fires at night.?? Thanks to the caution of the Arabs, 
however, the attack was no surprise. 

Scouts sighted Demetrius quickly, and by means of fire signals 
already in place (further evidence that the Arabs had no faith in 
Antigonus’ promises) warned the main body of Nabataeans, who 
sent their property to an unspecified fortified ‘rock’ and scattered 
into the desert as was their wont.?6 Thus ensued Demetrius 
Poliorcetes' first independent siege. Arriving at the stronghold, 
and finding no unsecured booty, he made several fruitless 
assaults, but retired by the first evening (Diod. 19.97.1-2). 
Clearly, he had underestimated the strength of the position, 
perhaps misled by the ease with which Athenaeus had executed 
his own siege (Diod. 19.95.2-3). Furthermore, there is little 
doubt Demetrius’ army were debilitated by the arduous desert 
crossing, and lacked heavy machinery for siege work. There were 
few options for supplying his men with food or water, as the 


Nabataeans pointed out on the following day,?7 and the risk of 
being attacked and cut off by a large Arab force, as had befallen 
Athenaeus, was probably in his mind. Militarily, his situation was 
vulnerable: the success of the enterprise depended solely on the 
element of surprise, and without it the task was impossible. The 
combination of these factors caused Demetrius to negotiate with 
the defenders on the second day. 

The sources for the event, however, present a more complex 
scenario. Demetrius’ intercourse with the Nabataean defenders is 
depicted by Diodorus as being a proposition made by one 
reasonable person to another. Demetrius is again 
anachronistically addressed as ‘King’, and the barbarians make a 
well thought-out proposal justifying their position as the wronged 
party, reinforcing their righteous defiance, and suggesting an 
amicable settlement while subtly pointing out Demetrius’ 
deteriorating situation. Hieronymus may well have been in 
Demetrius’ retinue and have recorded the conversation verbatim. 
The Nabataeans had already communicated with Antigonus 
earlier through formal diplomatic channels, and there is no 
reason to suppose the sophisticated argument transmitted here 
did not come from the mouths of a nomadic people. Moreover, 
the nomads were in the right, defending a peaceful way of life 
against treacherous aggressors. Even if they were trading partners 
with Egypt and had facilitated the passage of Seleucus, it is 
unlikely they had conducted any directly hostile activities against 
the Antigonids, and their complaints were eminently justifiable. 
Diodorus portrays Demetrius as recognizing this, and 
immediately ceasing hostilities in order to parley.?9 As we have 
seen, practical considerations were also on his mind. He may 
have been relieved to find an excuse to break off an unprofitable 
and possibly dangerous engagement, and negotiate a safe retreat 
from the region. However, it cannot be ruled out that Demetrius, 
although no doubt privy to his father’s devious machinations, was 
still young and naive enough to be persuaded by the arguments 
of the wily Arab elders. His father was certainly of this opinion, 
roundly rebuking him when he returned for sustaining what he 
evidently considered a diplomatic and strategic defeat.?? At any 
rate, whether by design or necessity, a treaty was made, 


sweetened by gifts, hostages, and a safe passage back through the 
desert. The terms are not recorded, but were probably standard: 
mutual non-aggression, trading rights, and recognition of each 
partys sovereignty and independence. Such terms appear 
markedly more beneficial to the nomads than Demetrius, but the 
diplomatic ties appear to have endured: much later in 306 the 
Antigonids received considerable logistic support from the Arabs 
for their invasion of Egypt (Diod. 20.73.3). 

Plutarch's account, however, is noticeably divergent. He very 
briefly outlines Demetrius’ sortie against the Nabataeans, remarks 
on the difficult desert journey, and lapses directly into eulogy: 


By his cool and resolute leadership he so overawed the barbarians 
that he captured from them 700 camels and great quantities of 


booty, and returned in safety. 40 


The whole chapter is extremely compressed, but implies that 
Demetrius actually dominated the proceedings in the desert, 
using the term ‘booty’ where Diodorus describes ‘gifts’. A useful 
unique detail is the information that among this booty Demetrius 
received 700 camels, demonstrating that ties with the nomads 
could (and would!) be useful in the future. Plutarch has distorted 
the course of events in chapter seven, glossing the years 311-307 
to expedite his biographical agenda, but the passage is 
historiographically interesting. It comprises part of his early 
build-up of Demetrius, leading to the liberation of Athens in 307, 
and becomes a literary springboard from which to chronicle the 
degeneration of his character. Plutarch has probably not used 
Hieronymus at this point, as the latter had a vested interest in 
downplaying Demetrius’ achievement in order to camouflage his 
own subsequent disaster at the hands of the Nabataeans. Rather, 
another writer (whether Duris or Poseidonius cannot be known) 
or the biographer's own voice may be transmitted; at any rate we 
have here a glimpse of a counter-discourse. 

Demetrius now marched his force directly north to the Dead 
Sea, where he spent a short time surveying the terrain and 
gathering information about the peculiar asphalt industry. The 
long, detailed digression in Diodorus (19.98-9) concerning this 


phenomenon tends to imply the personal presence of 
Hieronymus, although this is not certain, as he also had the 
opportunity for a first-hand survey when he led an expedition to 
the Dead Sea later in the same year.^! This reconnaissance seems 
to have been carried out on Demetrius’ own initiative. He 
possibly feared (correctly) that his father would be less than 
impressed by his progress in dealing with the Nabataeans, and, to 
compensate, astutely assessed the potential of the asphalt 
industry as a source of revenue for the Antigonid cause. Howbeit, 
there is no evidence that the detour and resulting attempt to take 
control of this trade were initially envisaged by Antigonus; 
rather, Demetrius was following general policy guidelines to 
dominate both the political and economic infrastructure of the 
region. 

From here Demetrius returned directly to his father. His foray 
against the Arabs had taken, at the most, between two and three 
weeks during the month of July.^? He had been given a tricky 
mandate, and had been outmanoeuvred from the start by wily 
and suspicious opponents, but he had safely extricated himself 
and his forces from a potentially dangerous situation. Moreover, 
he had opportunely scouted a new income source and returned 
with considerable gifts, information, and hostages. Realistically, 
as Plutarch intimates, his leadership and discretion were little 
short of exemplary, and from this perspective Antigonus' 
assessment of the young man's performance was harsh, based on 
his failure to totally subjugate the nomads. Antigonid-Nabataean 
relations had been formalized by treaty, but not to any obvious 
advantage; in general the status quo had been upheld, and the 
Arabs had become notional allies. However, this did not prevent 
a massive concerted attack by 6,000 Arabs on Hieronymus' 
asphalt party shortly thereafter (although this expedition could 
be seen as a violation of the treaty), and it is difficult to disagree 
with Antigonus' assessment of the enterprise as transmitted by 
Diodorus. Little had been gained, and the Antigonids had suffered 
a serious propaganda setback in the region. The show of force 
had been futile, and had been seen to be so. Even worse, in the 
greater strategic scheme of things, the Arabian forays were a 
time-wasting distraction from far more vital matters. The major 


fault lay in Antigonus' failure to recognize the gravity of the 
situation in Babylon soon enough. 


Demetrius the Besieger. Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn, 
Oxford University Press (2020). © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte 
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l piod. 19.93.7 names Ake, Joppa, and Samaria as other cities captured 
by Ptolemy and Seleucus, along with Sidon, Gaza, and the surrounding 
countryside. Joseph. AJ 12.3-10 observes the capture of Jerusalem and 
Judaea by Ptolemy; cf. Ap. 1.210; App. Syr. 50.252. For discussion, see Abel 
1935, 575-81; Tcherikover 1959, 51-7; Seibert 1969, 176-83; and 
Winnicki 1991, 147-62, who provides sound analysis of Josephus, and 
Ptolemy's treatment of the Jews. 

2 Diod. 19.85.5. Sidon was approached first, and welcomed Ptolemy 
(Diod. 19.86.1); it had probably been a major Ptolemaic base in the past 
(App. Syr. 52.263-5; Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B12 = BNJ 239; Paus. 
1.6.4; Diod. 18.43, 49.3, 73.2; with Landucci Gattinoni 2008, 195-8; cf. 
Wheatley 1995, 437-9), and the numismatic record is significant: the mint 
was quickly producing Ptolemaic types; see Wheatley 200323; Winnicki 
1989, 62-3; for the changing types, see Figures 8 and 9. Evidently the 
Jews were less enthusiastic (Joseph. AJ 12.4—5; App. Syr. 50.252), as were 


the Tyrians, who could naturally be expected to adopt the opposite stance 
from the Sidonians. 


3 Diod. 19.86.1-2. Ptolemy evidently spent some time at Tyre before 
Andronicus succumbed to a mutiny, and ultimately changed sides. See also 
Billows 1990, 128-9, 367-8; Heckel 2006a, 29. 

^ Diod. 19.93.1 attests that Demetrius returned from Cilicia to Upper 
Syria: OV sxvvOavóuevoc k Küukíac vgeotpagévat Kai 
OTPATOMESEVELV EPL tr]v vw Xupíav. App. Syr. 54 asserts that he 


fled to his father, but the account is severely compressed, and it is unlikely he 
actually journeyed to Celaenae. Paus. 1.6.5 states that Demetrius was not 


completely driven out: ANUÁTpPLOG È OUTE xavtüxaotv EFELOTIKEL 
IItoAeuatc THS YWpPAC. Anyway, Diod. 19.85.5 says he communicated 
with his father by messenger. See Winnicki 1989, 61 & 83. 

5 Diod. 19.93.1 asserts Ptolemy remained in Coelé Syria: IItoA.guatoq 


uèv ótétpife xepi Konv Xupíav. 

© Plut. Demetr. 6.1: [AvTiyovoc] toO è viod TO qpóvnua 
KaGeXetv Kai KoAOVoal uN BovAÓugvoc OUK évéotr xA 
aiTOULEVW uáygo0at KaG’avTOV, AAA’ Qqf|KE (trans. Duff); cf. 
Diod. 19.93.4, where, after the defeat of Cilles, Antigonus rejoiced that 


Demetrius had extricated himself from the situation on his own initiative. The 
nomenclature for the regions of Syria, Palestine, and Phoenicia is discussed by 


Bosworth 1974, 48-50. 

7 Plutarch probably makes use of the favourable treatment Hieronymus 
accords Demetrius' early life in order to trace his deterioration in character, 
something he may also have found in his source. For discussion, see Sweet 
1951, 181; Hornblower 1981, 229; Pelling 1988a, 18-26. 

8 Eg. Plut. Demetr. 29.4, 31.3-7, 35.5-6. 45.4-5; cf. Pelling 1988a, 
24-5; Bosworth 2002, ch. 7. 

9 On the chronology, see for instance Winnicki 1989, 66—72; and 1991, 
199; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 271-2; Anson 2014, 160-1; van 
der Spek 2014, 327-9. 

10 Diod. 19.93.2-3; Plut. Demetr. 6.1-3; Paus. 1.6.5; Billows 1990, 129. 

1 Myus is otherwise unknown, although Tubach 1995, n. 72 suggests a 


location on the Orontes. It should not be confused with the homonymus 
harbour in Arabia (Strabo 16.4.5, 24 C769, 781), nor the Ionian city in Caria: 
Jones 1937, 28-9, 50-2, 82. 

12 Winnicki 1989, 84. Rosen 1967, 81 has conflated the messages after 
Gaza with those sent after the engagement with Cilles, but his 
historiographical comments are useful. Demetrius also requested and received 
permission from Antigonus to return Cilles and his friends to Ptolemy as the 
latter had done after Gaza (Plut. Demetr. 6.3; cf. Just. 15.2.7-8). Plutarch 
uses this pretext to illustrate the family solidarity of the Antigonids, and to 
provide another flattering sketch of Demetrius' character as a young man. 
Cilles was apparently returned to Ptolemy loaded with gifts. 


13 plut. Demetr. 6.5; Diod. 19.93.4. 

14 piod. 19.93.7; Paus. 1.6.5; Plut. Dernetr. 6.3; cf. Joseph. AJ 12.1.7; 
Satrap Stele, Cairo Museum Journal d'Entrée 22182, 1. 4-5. Winnicki 
1989, 63-4, 83-9 provides a detailed analysis of the period between Cilles' 


defeat and Ptolemy's departure. He postulates a serious insurrection against 
Ptolemaic rule followed by severe reprisals, which are only digested by 


Hieronymus, and suggests that the destruction of Jerusalem (App. Syr. 
50.252; Joseph. Ap. 1.210; AJ 12.1.4) should be placed in this context; cf. 


Wehrli 1968, 51; Bosworth 2002, 241-2. The sources are not specific 
enough, however, to place this event either early or late in Ptolemy's 


occupation; it is likely he captured the city soon after Gaza, and possibly 
destroyed it later, if indeed the entry in Appian does not refer to another 
occupation, e.g. in 321/320 or 302/301. 

15 See Newell 1916, 61-2, series VI, who suggests that only the 
fortifications of this city were demolished; and Wheatley 2015, 253-4. The 
actual provenance of Newell's designated Akean coinage was questioned in 
1976 by Lemaire, and as a result scholarly consensus among numismatists has 
shifted, and Newell's ‘Akean’ issues are often now attributed to the city of 


Tyre: see for instance the authoritative discussions of Le Rider 2007, 126- 
30; and Elayi & Elayi 2009: 7-9. Price 1979, 241-6 (cf. 1991, i.405-7) 
dismissed Lemaire's theory, but this is refuted by Le Rider 2007, 129-30 
(though in general numismatists' historical analyses are overspeculative, cf. 
Price 1979, 250 for trenchant remarks; and for a cautious and balanced 
approach, E. E. Cohen 2011, 391-8). 

16 For the so-called ‘Peace of 311’ (or more appropriately, ‘Peace of the 
Dynasts’: so Billows 1990, 135; cf. Bosworth 2002, 225; Boiy 2007, 147; 
Meeus 2012, 92; Wallace 2014, 238; Anson 2014, 149), see the 
abbreviated account in Diod. 19.105.1, and the famous propagandistic letter 
of Antigonus to the Scepsians, OGIS 5 (= Welles 1934, no. 1); Staatsvtr. 
428. For the provenance and original publication, see Munro 1899. For 
translations of the text: Welles 1934, 1-12 (RC); Bagnall & Derow 1981, no. 
6, 11-13; Austin 1981, no. 31, 57-9; Harding 1985, no. 132, 165-7. Welles, 
Austin, and Harding provide some commentary, and for the problems and 
extensive bibliography, see Seibert 1983, 123-9. Simpson 1954 is still the 
best treatment, providing the most convincing analysis of Antigonus' strategy 
and the isolation of Seleucus; see also Heuf$ 1938, 133-94, 153-9; 
Momigliano 1930; Cloché 1959, 170-8; Will 1966, 54-7; Rosen 1967, 
82-3; Seibert 1969, 151, 176, 183; Müller 1973, 39-44; Landucci 
Gattinoni 1985; Billows 1990, 132-6; Grainger 1990a, 85-7; Anson 
2014, 148-50. OGIS 6 (RC, no. 2; Austin 1981, no. 32) is a closely related 


document, apparently the Scepsians' reply to Antigonus' announcement of the 
peace. 


17 On the ancient Nabataeans in general, see Diod. 2.48-50; 19.94.2-95.1; 


97.3-6; Strabo 16.4.21-6 C779-84; Hdt. 3.4-9. For further bibliography and 
discussion of the parameters of early Nabataean influence and origins, see 


Abel 1937, 374-80; Negev 1976/7, 125-33; Bartlett 1978/9, 53-66. 

18 By, e.g., Hornblower 1981, 144-53. For Antigonus Nabataean 
expeditions in general, see Abel 1937, 385-91; Cloché 1959, 167-8; Will 
1966, 53; Wehrli 1968, 51; Browning 1973, 33-4; Bowersock 1983, 13- 


17; Winnicki 1989, 64-5; Lens Tuero 1994; Bosworth 1996a, 147-8, 151; 
2002, 190-207. 

19 piod. 19.94.1: Antigonus decides the Nabataeans are ‘hostile to his 
interests’ (Kp(vaG yàp TO É0voc TOUTO THV EaUTOD spayuáctov 
GAAOTPLOV £ivat, trans. Geer). The use of GAAOTpLOC (alien, foreign, 
estranged, hostile) is interesting. The very alienness of the Nabataean ethos 
is cited as a casus belli, and indeed causes some comment from Diodorus, 
and a long digression (94.2-95.1). Diod. 19.96.2-4 exposes Antigonus’ 
duplicity with regard to the Nabataeans. See Bosworth 2002, 190-1. 

20 E.g. Arr. Anab. 3.5.4; Just. 13.4.10; Diod. 19.105.1. Winnicki 1991, 
185-99 provides an analysis of Egyptian-Arab relations for the period. 

21 So Kaerst 1901, col. 2770-1; Billows 1990, 130. 

22 It is debatable whether the Nabataeans could have repelled a serious 


invasion, but on their own territory they were formidable foes, as Athenaeus 
was to discover. 

23 An enigmatic passage of Arrian (Ind. 43.4-5) may well be adduced 
here as evidence for direct communication between Ptolemy and Seleucus; cf. 
Strabo 16.4.2 C767-8 for information on the distance between Petra and 


Babylon (5,600 stadia — C.1,100 km). van der Spek 2014, 335 prefers to 
place this in the context of August 309. 

24 Diod. 19.91.1. Carae is also mentioned in Diod. 17.110.3-4, when 
Alexander camped there in 324; cf. 19.12.1, where Eumenes stayed in the 


‘villages of the Carians’ (KapQv Kt«piat) in 317. 

25 See the various discussions of Schober 1981, 94-5; Mehl 1986, 84, 
91; Grainger 19903, 73-4; Billows 1990, 137, 295-6; Tubach 1995, 111; 
Scharrer 1999, 125; Bosworth 2002, 216-19, 233; Boiy 2004, 125; Meeus 
2009a, 359; Anson 2014, 148; Scolnic 2015. 

26 The desert route was proposed by Winnicki 1989, 77-83 (see 92 for 
map), but strongly refuted by Bosworth 2002, 231-2; cf. Schober 1981, 
128-9; Winnicki 1991, 193-4; and Kosmin 2014, 16, who accepts the 
Arabian route. But see now Waerzeggers 2006; and Potts 2018 for the new 
locations of Carian settlements based on the Babylonian documents; and 
Scolnic 2015, 108-10, expounding the geographical scope of Mesopotamia; 
contra Bosworth 2002, 233; Cohen 2013, 79. Interestingly, Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Káppat mentions a Mesopotamian polis of this name near the Persian Gulf: 
Cohen 2013, 154-5; cf. Boiy 2004, 120. The distance from Petra to Nippur 
is about 950 km. 

27 Plin. HN 12.31.56; Theophr. Hist. Pl. 9.4.8; Browning 1973, 32-5; 
Billows 1990, 130. 


28 piod. 19.100.1; cf. 2.48.6-9. 

29 Diod. 19.94.1, 95.2.7. On Athenaeus, see Billows 1990, 377, although 
it is unclear whether he himself survived the fiasco; for a different view, see 
Browning 1973, 34. Winnicki 1991, 200 calculates that this expedition fell 
in June 311. See also generally Abel 1937, 385-8. 

30 Diod. 19.96.1. Probably a form of Aramaic; see Bowersock 1983, 14- 
15; Bosworth 2002, 201. 

31 And indeed, being partially dependent on trade, peaceful circumstances 
would be desirable to the Nabataeans for a prosperous continuance of the 
spice and incense traffic; so Browning 1973, 34; Bowersock 1983, 16. 

32 Hieronymus clearly transmits Antigonus duplicity: TOUTO 
SEMPATTE KpUNTWV TV EaUTOD npoaípeotv Kai BOVAGLEVOG 
Unayayéo@at TOovG  papBápouc eic  paOuuíav, ÖNS 
üvgAx(otoG £mi9ÉugvoG KpaTHoN TÅG &mugjoAfjG. The Arabs, 
however, are not convinced: OU UNV MAVTEADSG &zíotgvÓv yg TOIC 
AVTLyOVOU AOYOLG (Diod. 19.96.2-3). The Nabataeans’ complaint against 
the Antigonid depredations is recorded, perhaps verbatim, at Diod. 19.97.3-5; 
see also Bosworth 19962, 147-8; 2002, 190-1. 

33 piod. 19.96.4-97.1; Plut. Demetr. 7.1. The distances in Diodorus’ 
account are confused. Athenaeus' march from Idumaea to Petra supposedly 
covered 2,200 stades (C.430 km: Diod. 19.95.2; Hornblower 1981, 148; 
Bosworth 2002, 199-200), but the number must be corrupt. 

34 The route from Petra to Gaza via Oboda and Elusa was later to become 
a major thoroughfare; see Negev 1966, 89-98, and is likely to have been a 


caravan route even at this stage. Athenaeus also took three days from 
Idumaea to Petra, but it is unlikely that Demetrius travelled the same route as 
his predecessor (or indeed attacked the same fortress: so Bosworth 2002, 
202-3). His return passage is closely chronicled (Diod. 19.98.1), a fact which 
probably indicates he departed by a different road from the one he arrived 
on, and therefore did not use the same route tO the rock as Athenaeus. 

35 Antigonus had learned that lesson in Media in 317: Diod. 19.37.3-6; 
Polyaen. 4.6.11. 

36 This ‘rock’ is usually assumed to be Petra, and identified with the 
stronghold that fell to Athenaeus, but Bosworth 2002, 202-3 doubts this on 
account of the restricted access described by Diodorus 19.97.1, and proposes 
that the site was Es-Sela, another ancient Edomite fastness (whose name also 
means ‘rock’) some 50 km north of Petra, near modern Bouseirah (ancient 
Bosra). This theory is supported by Diodorus’ observation (19.98.1) that 


Demetrius only needed to travel 300 stades (C.58 km) to the Dead Sea on his 


return (Petra is C.104 km away). 

37 piod. 19.97.5: OUTE yàp fovAÓuevoc ó0vaoal LEVELV 
évtav@a mAEiouG rjuÉpac GopoUugvocg VdaTtoc kai TOV 
CAAwV ExtTNSElwv ATAVTWV. It must also be noted that this was July, 
one of the hottest times of the year. 

38 Abel 1937, 390; Bosworth 1996a, 147-8; 2002, 202-4. 

39 Diod. 19.100.1. This is reminiscent of the Mithridates episode, where 


the sources again adduce evidence of a young, idealistic Demetrius, 
preparatory to chronicling the progressive degeneration of his character. 


40 Plut. Demetr. 7.1: T® È uù SlatapayOijvat und 
&£knAayfjvat KatanAngduevoc tobG fapfüpoug Agiav TE 
AaBwv mov Kal KaunAouG &xtakooíaG nap avTOV 
AVEXWPNIEV (trans. Duff); Abel 1937, 390; Wehrli 1968, 144-5; Lens 
Tuero 1994, 119-20; Bosworth 1996a, 147; 2002, 204-8; Rose 2015, 
144-6. 

41 Diod. 19.100.1-3; cf. Joseph. Ap. 1.213-14, stating that Hieronymus 
was made governor of Syria at this time; see Hornblower 1981, 12-13, 147- 
50, 219; Billows 1990, 131 & 390-2; Bosworth 2002, 187-9, 204. 
Bowersock 1983, 16 erroneously conflates Demetrius’ preliminary survey of 
the Dead Sea with Hieronymus’ abortive mission. 

42 This reckoning follows Winnicki 1989, 66-7; 1991, 200. 


Demetrius in Babylonia 


Demetrius' next commission has proved both chronographically 
and historiographically controversial. Diodorus records that 
Antigonus ordered his son to mount a lightning expedition to 
Babylonia to recover that satrapy, which had fallen to Seleucus 
during the summer of 311: 


Therefore Antigonus, worried about the upper satrapies, sent his 
son Demetrius with 5,000 Macedonian and 10,000 mercenary foot 
soldiers and 4,000 horse; and he ordered him to go up as far as 
Babylon, and then, after recovering the satrapy, to come down to 


the sea at full speed. 
Plutarch is similar: 


So Demetrius, calculating that he would find Mesopotamia 
undefended, suddenly crossed the Euphrates and made a surprise 
attack on Babylon.2 


A primary source from the eastern tradition is also still extant. 
Chronicle 10 (BM 34660 and 36313), the famous Babylonian 
Chronicle of the Successors, or Diadochi Chronicle was first 
published by Sidney Smith in 1924, and subsequently updated in 
several languages and editions.? This cryptic document has 
fuelled massive ongoing controversy among scholars and 
generally defied precise integration with the Classical sources. It 
is carelessly inscribed, notoriously full of erasures, alterations, 
reconstructions, and lacunae, and two thirds to three quarters of 
the text is lost. These are by nature far less political documents 
than the Greek sources; their remains convey only the most 


tantalizing shreds of information, and must be analysed with the 
greatest care. Furthermore, critical though these Babylonian texts 
may be, it is imperative that they be interpreted with awareness 
of their narcissistic nature: events are recorded from an entirely 
domestic perspective, with little cognizance of the wider 
historical picture.^ Therefore, while they do provide precise dates 
—and even times—for some nodal events, there are often 
difficulties in meshing them with other types of source material. 
Diodorus and Plutarch are the only alternatives; the latter is 
extremely compressed, but Diodorus at least provides a coherent 
review of the expedition, embedded in a reasonably sequential 
account of the events in that calendar year.» For once, the 
historiographer of the Diadochoi is afforded the rare opportunity 
for analysis using source material from both the indigenous and 
invading cultures. 


Chronology 


Investigating the timing of Demetrius' expedition to Babylonia is 
fraught with difficulty, and scholars have oscillated between 312 
and 310/309, with the problem hingeing on the chronological 
controversies of the Third Diadoch War, especially the difficulty 
of dating the battle of Gaza, and the subsequent return of 
Seleucus to Babylonia. However, recent analysis has settled this 
debate, and Gaza can now be fixed in October/November of 
312,5 while new Babylonian evidence has fixed the return of 
Seleucus to the month Nisannu (April) of 311.7 In theory these 
advances should anchor the calculation of succeeding episodes, 
enabling Demetrius’ raid on Babylonia to be placed with some 
accuracy and the many earlier scholarly variations to be modified 
and corrected.9 Since 1986 Classical scholars have dated the 
invasion to the latter half of 311, with the exception of Billows, 
who advocated a very late date indeed: 310-309.9 This date has 
also been argued by some Assyriologists, who are attempting the 
near-impossible task of splicing Demetrius’ expedition into the 
correct spot in the Babylonian Chronicle text. 1° 

A chronographer here, then, is left with two choices. Either 


the primary document from Babylonia should be ratified, and the 
historical narrative built around the local records, or Diodorus’ 
annalistic scheme should be used as a matrix to provide a general 
sequence for the course of events. In short, it is Local History vs 
Universal History. Should the Babylonian Chronicle entries be 
meshed into the Classical account, or vice versa? I once thought 
that some homogeneity should emerge from the blending of two 
separate historiographical traditions, but am now less optimistic, 
and it remains to analyse the evidence and some possibilities. 

Diodorus supplies the fullest account of this campaign, and 
places it in context directly after Hieronymus' abortive asphalt- 
gathering expedition, which is contiguous with the two 
Nabataean expeditions of Athenaeus and Demetrius. These are 
presented under the archon year of 312/311. This arrangement is 
corroborated by Plutarch, who maintains the same sequence. 
Plutarch's account is abbreviated, but substantially the same as 
Diodorus’. The two would appear to be derived from the same 
source, but which one is impossible to tell. Though he may have 
recalled it many years later from research and memory, 
Hieronymus surely missed the raid on Babylon, being on his 
commission to the Dead Sea, and further speculation would be 
unprofitable. At this point the independent parallel account from 
the non-Hellenistic tradition may be invoked. 

The Babylonian Chronicle is constructed within a solid 
chronographic framework, based on the regnal years of the kings; 
in this case, Alexander IV. The first year of his reign is generally 
agreed to be 316/315,!! and the first dated entry in this 
Chronicle is for year seven, therefore 310/309 (BCHP 3, rev. 14). 
Entries 1-13 on the reverse therefore refer to events in year six of 
Alexander IV, that is 311/310. Some confusion was originally 
engendered by the reference (rev. 3-4) to a seventh year of 
Antigonus, but the context of this entry has now been recognized 
as Seleucus imposition, soon after his return to Babylon, of 
revised dating criteria in the name of Alexander IV and Seleucus 
the strategos.!2 Moreover, the seventh year notation appears in 
line 14, immediately after the formulaic reference to the removal 
of the dust of Esagil in line 13;1? thus there is little doubt the 
entries in reverse 1-13 relate to the year we are scrutinizing. 


Further weight is lent to this reconstruction by analysis of 
Babylonian legal, commercial, and administrative documents 
from the period, which change reckoning from year seven of 
Antigonus to year six of Alexander IV from May 311 onwards, 
consistent with Seleucus' entry into Babylonia around this 
time.1^ It is also notable that retrospective dating of the Seleucid 
era tends to begin at this point. 1^ 

Now comes the tricky task of supplying an accurate historical 
interpretation of the Chronicle's record for 311: 


5 Seleucus, [...]ed the Satammu of Emeslam [...] 


6 He did not capture the palace. That month, (30 or 21??) 
talents of silver, which/of [...] 


7 Month Ábu (V — 29 July-27 Aug.). Seleucus, in order to 
capture the palace, to [X went,the defenses with water/like 
a deluge] 


8 he levelled (??) and he did not dam the Euphrates. To [x 
he left. Patrocles as general]16 


This meshes reasonably with Diodorus: 


Seleucus, by laying siege to the citadel and taking it by storm, 
recovered the persons of all those of his friends and slaves who had 
been placed there under guard by the order of Antigonus after 
Seleucus own departure from Babylon into Egypt. (Diod. 
19.91.4.) 


The assaults on the ‘palace’ (probably one of the two citadels in 
the city of Babylon) must refer to Seleucus' initial entry into 
Babylon, and the resistance would be that of the Antigonid 
garrison commander Diphilus.!7 There is no mention of the 
second citadel of Babylon, but it would seem that by the time 
Demetrius arrived, both were under Seleucid control, since he 
was only able to capture one within his time limit (Diod. 
19.100.6-7; Plut. Demetr. 7.3). Moreover, Diodorus and the 
Chronicle agree that Seleucus advanced towards Media to 
confront the Antigonid satrap Nicanor, then rather than return 


and defend Babylonia, he continued to the east to extend his 
gains and finish off his adversary. !8 

A reasonable historical reconstruction of these months would 
probably read as follows: Seleucus arrived in the satrapy in the 
spring of 311 (March/April), and was joined by Polyarchus (Diod. 
19.91.3). Even though scribes in the satrapy’s infrastructure 
began dating by his name as early as May, for the rest of summer 
he was still encountering some resistance. However, by Abu 
(July/August), the Antigonid-held citadel was stormed, and 
Seleucus was able to rescue his supporters, and possibly also his 
wife and family, who may have been imprisoned there since late 
316.1? The enigmatic reference in line eight of the Chronicle to 
the damming of the Euphrates could refer to a stratagem 
considered by Seleucus to facilitate the siege, although evidently 
no hydraulic engineering proved necessary.29 At this stage 
(probably late August), Seleucus pressed on eastward to the 
Tigris to defeat Nicanor and marched into Susiane and Media, 
possibly via the territory of the Guti (Cossaeans) in the Zagros 
mountains.2! According to the specific chronological pointers of 
the Babylonian Chronicle, these events must have occurred 
between Ulülu and Arahsamna (September and November) of 
311. 

Demetrius' arrival in Babylonia must therefore be placed some 
time later, as it was ordered by his father as a response to the 
news of Nicanor's defeat (Diod. 19.100.3). This intelligence will 
not have reached Antigonus immediately, and Demetrius’ 
preparations would have taken more time, as would his march 
from Damascus to Babylon.22 Taking these factors into account, 
December or even later would be a reasonable estimation. This 
analysis highlights three further problems. 


1) Diodorus’ Chronography 


Diodorus records Demetrius’ expedition as the final event in the 
archon year 312/311, which brings it into direct conflict with our 
interpretation of the Chronicle, and the problem cannot be 
circumvented by placing it on the cusp of the archon change, in 


late August 311.2? A historiographical line of enquiry may be 
better. Diodorus’ control over his own source is often tenuous, 
and this may be a typical example of his own chronographic 
approach falling foul of that employed by Hieronymus. The 
latter, according to his method, would probably have placed 
Demetrius' invasion during the campaigning season of 311, 
whereas Diodorus' annalistic method requires a break midway 
through each season for the archon change. Where a sequence of 
events carry over into a new archon or campaign year, Diodorus 
often loses control of his material and produces a muddled 
chronological sequence.2^ The news of Nicanor's defeat certainly 
did not arrive until the archon year 311/310, so Demetrius' 
actual preparations, march, and campaign must also be placed in 
that archon year, not 312/311. Diodorus, however, has linked 
together all the events connected with Seleucus' return to 
Babylonia, leaving the peace as a suitably outstanding event with 
which to commence his record of 311/310 (Diod. 19.105.1). Such 
structural editing is by no means unusual in his history, and 
reflects the difficulty he had in handling both his own sources 
and the multiple strands and theatres (including Sicilian history) 
of his historical narrative. The precision afforded by the 
Babylonian Chronicle regarding Seleucus' activities during the 
summer of 311 has thus exposed Diodorus' flawed methodology. 


2) The Timing of the ‘Peace of 311’ 


A further factor which must be considered is the date of the 
peace, particularly if, as is commonly thought, the urgency of 
Demetrius' campaign was connected with it. There is no evidence 
whatever placing it solidly in the year 311, although it has 
always been popularly referred to by scholars as the ‘Peace of 
311’. The sole chronological indicator is its placement in the 
archon year of Simonides (311/310) by Diodorus, therefore 
sometime between August 311 and July 310. As it is the first 
entry for that year, it is usually presumed to have been ratified 
soon after the archon change, that is, in the second half of the 
Julian year 311. However, what is not generally noticed is that 
the Peace and resulting murder of Alexander IV in Diodorus 


19.105 are the only events in the Greek and Asian theatres 
recorded for this year, and he has chosen them as a watershed at 
which to complete book 19. This leaves a relatively blank year in 
the history of the Diadochoi, which might be taken to suggest 
that the peace and status quo were in place for much of 310. 
However, thanks to the Babylonian Chronicle, we do know the 
situation in Babylonia, at least late in that year, was anything but 
peaceful and stable (BCHP 3, rev. 14—31). Moreover, it is fair to 
surmise that, whatever the timing of Demetrius' raid, stability in 
the satrapy in the months after his departure was not quickly 
restored. Seleucus himself seems to have been more concerned 
with consolidating his foothold in the neighbouring satrapies of 
Susiane, Media, probably Persis, and possibly even Parthia during 
early 310.25 He apparently fought a second battle with Nicanor, 
this time, according to Appian, killing the luckless Antigonid 
general with his own hand.2° The subjugation of this region must 
certainly have taken some months, and Seleucus may not have 
returned to Babylonia until the summer of 310, just in time to 
confront Antigonid forces (whether under Demetrius or 
Antigonus himself is debatable). Diodorus, meanwhile, preserves 
the peace and little else for the archon year 311/310, while the 
Babylonian Chronicle records local turmoil in the overlapping 
Babylonian year 310/309. It is reasonable to assert that the peace 
was finalized during the winter of 311/310, thus somewhat later 
than is generally thought. Therefore if, despite Diodorus' 
chronography, Demetrius' campaign is pushed further down the 
timeline, as inevitably it is by the chronographic pegs of the 
Babylonian Chronicle, then it is hard to place his return to the 
west any earlier than December 311, and the peace is pushed into 
the next year. On this scheme, it is very likely that the ‘Peace of 
311’ has really been the ‘Peace of 310’ all along. 


3) Demetrius in the Babylonian Chronicle? 
As we have observed, some scholars have attempted to resolve 


the difficulties of recreating the historical narrative and filling the 
amorphous chronographic gap here in the Classical sources by 


reinterpreting the Babylonian Chronicle in an original way.?7 In 
this scheme Demetrius’ raid on Babylonia is prolonged, and 
placed much further down the timeline, from at least the month 
Abu until Adaru (August 310-March 309). Although the 
reasoning behind such a rearrangement is sound enough, and the 
scheme is feasible, the source traditions from both sides of the 
Euphrates contain pointers which are problematic. First, the 
Babylonian texts never name Demetrius explicitly. This is 
conceded by van der Spek, who argues nevertheless that the 
omission in the severely damaged tablet may be coincidental, and 
Demetrius' name may have been lost in the lines where Antigonid 
activities are recorded. This is of course a possibility, but the 
argument from silence is intrinsically flawed, and 
unconvincing.29 Secondly, the fact that Demetrius’ raid is known 
only from the Classical sources, and that he was ordered to 
execute his mission swiftly and return to the coast with all 
possible speed,2? is totally at odds with the alternative 
interpretation of the Babylonian Chronicle. As we have seen, 
Diodorus places the whole mission in the year 312/311, whereas 
the Chronicle would have the campaign spilling well into 
310/309. Regardless of which one is right, the documents are 
utterly irreconcilable! Moreover, Diodorus transmits some 
urgency, stating that Demetrius on entering Babylon invested 
both citadels at once, and after taking the first, besieged the other 
for just a few days (ńuépaç ttvác) before leaving (Diod. 
19.100.7). There is also the problem of Archelaus, who took over 
the siege operations on Demetrius' departure, and who is equated 
with an individual named Ariskilamu in the Babylonian Chronicle 
by van der Spek. This person was apparently appointed as satrap 
of Babylonia in March 309, and appears again as an Antigonid 
general in the context of a battle fought in August, if the 
reconstructions are correct.?0 The equation is possible, but rather 
tenuous. The identity of the person who actually appointed 
Ariskilamu is unclear, and the whole reverse of the tablet 
supplies only an incoherent narrative, which fails to correspond 
with Diodorus in any way. This is hardly surprising, as what is 
recorded by the scribes is a litany of terror, chaos, destruction, 
and high food prices concomitant with the presence of a 


marauding army.?! But the quality of the evidence is wretched, 
and the identification must be considered speculative at best; 
even if Archelaus and Ariskilamu are the same person, this 
knowledge adds nothing to the chronographic debate without 
further contextual data. 

Finally, if Demetrius' invasion is downdated it causes problems 
for the historical narrative of 309/308, as it inevitably collides 
with Antigonus' own subsequent campaign in Babylonia, an event 
for which we do appear to have reasonable source material.52 
Circumstantial analysis tends to indicate that Antigonus was 
personally absent from affairs in the west from 310-308,?? but 
the Chronicle records that his troops and generals were certainly 
destructive in Babylonia, culminating in a decisive battle with 
Seleucus' army on 10 August 309: 


1 [...Ar]iskilamu and the troops of Antigonus to [...] 


2 [..] month Abu, day 25 (= 10th Aug. 309) [...did] 
battle with the troops of Seleucus [...]?^ 


This cryptic entry is usually linked by default with another 
enigmatic excerpt, this time from the Classical corpus, in 
Polyaenus' Stratagems: 


Seleucus met Antigonus in battle; the issue of the battle was evenly 
poised. When night approached both armies decided to adjourn 
until the next day. Antigonus’ men, taking off their arms, made 
camp, but Seleucus instructed his soldiers to eat and sleep in their 
arms while maintaining battle order. Just before dawn Seleucus' 
army advanced, ready armed and drawn up in order of battle, and 
Antigonus’ men, caught unarmed and in disarray, soon yielded the 
victory to their foes.?? 


The engagements described by these two documents are 
compatible, and aside from the present context, both lack a place 
in the ancient tradition. In no other campaign, apart from the 
relatively well-documented occasion of Ipsus in 301, do we know 
of a set battle between two generals with these names. If the 
writers are in fact describing the same occasion, it would seem 


we have on the one hand a specific chronographic pointer, and 
on the other some anecdotal details of a battle somewhere within 
Babylonia in August 309. In the encounter described by 
Polyaenus, the victory went to Seleucus, although we know that 
Antigonus himself survived and safely departed the satrapy in 
due course. A further circumstantial strategic pointer that may 
confirm Antigonus’ Babylonian venture can be found in the 
behaviour of Ptolemy from 310 to 308. Probably noting 
Antigonus’ departure (and disregarding the Peace of the Dynasts!) 
he had opportunistically renewed hostilities by late 310 or early 
309.36 After an extraordinary campaign in which he had made 
inroads into Anatolia, Cyprus, the Cyclades, and Greece itself, he 
inexplicably made peace, garrisoned Sicyon and Corinth, and 
hastily returned to Egypt. Diodorus is the source, but his account 
is anything but satisfactory. The only reason he provides for 
Ptolemy's abrupt departure is that the Peloponnesians failed to 
fulfil their obligations in providing material support for his 
proposed ‘liberation’ of the Greeks. A more likely explanation is 
that Ptolemy received news that Antigonus was returning to the 
Mediterranean, and fearing retaliation for his depredations on 
Antigonid territory, hurried back to defend Egypt.?7 

Again, given the quality of the historiography, synchronizing 
the details of, theoretically, two Antigonid expeditions is 
impossible without massive speculation. Were they contiguous? 
Did they overlap? Or, as van der Spek appears to believe, was 
Antigonus himself never in Babylonia, instead delegating its 
recovery to his son and the shadowy Ariskilamu/Archelaus? All 
are possibilities, but nothing is quite provable. In the absence of 
more definitive evidence, the historical narrative sits more 
comfortably if we accept Diodorus’ record and context for 
Demetrius' raid, and the Babylonian accounts for Antigonus' 
lengthier full-scale expedition. 


Strategy 


An assessment of the strategic situation prevailing between the 
Diadochoi in 311 is crucial for any analysis of Demetrius’ 


Babylonian expedition. Modern evaluation of Antigonus' strategy 
is severely hampered by hindsight, but in 311 the looming threat 
of Seleucus was almost certainly unforeseeable. Antigonus, 
despite his first-hand experience under Alexander, seems to have 
forgotten the impact a man of military and political genius may 
have on events, no matter how poor his other resources. With so 
many men of talent on the scene, however, his oversight is 
understandable, particularly when the size of Seleucus’ minuscule 
expeditionary force is considered. If he had early knowledge of 
his rival's immediate success in Babylon—and he must have if 
Diphilus was competent—then his lack of preventative response 
indicates he was relying on Nicanor to contain the damage in the 
satrapy. Diodorus' tale of the encounter between Nicanor and 
Seleucus demonstrates that this hope was ill-founded. At one 
blow Antigonus' control of the empire east of Babylonia was 
permanently smashed. Seleucus was now equipped with a large 
army, and the threat was multiplied exponentially. Diodorus 
cannot be relied on here to provide an accurate or exhaustive 
sequence, nor a reasonable temporal juxtaposition of events in 
both Syria and the east,?9 but it appears from his account that 
Antigonus' intelligence from this point on was inadequate. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that Seleucus! men controlled 
the communication channels, as Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
were firmly in their hands, and the alternative route through the 
Arabian desert was Nabataean territory. Despite Demetrius' 
recent treaty with them, the Nabataeans were clearly suspicious 
of the Antigonids, and unlikely to facilitate communications for 
them.?? Moreover, Nicanor's defeat and flight into the desert 
would have delayed his news and made it difficult to appraise 
Antigonus of his position. At any rate, Antigonus' response to the 
news seems to have been both late and inadequate, probably 
indicating he had not fully comprehended the gravity of the 
situation. The continuing fruitless attacks on the seemingly 
innocuous Nabataeans tends to support this hypothesis. 

Of course, Antigonus' attention was focused on Ptolemy, who 
certainly rated as the premier threat at this stage. It is possible he 
was seriously contemplating an invasion of Egypt in order to 
remove Ptolemy permanently, and the Nabataean offensives were 


designed to further this end by neutralizing a potential thorn in 
his side.^0 The terms of the peace of 311/310 indicate that 
Ptolemy was initially a non-participant, perhaps further evidence 
that Antigonus was isolating him preparatory to terminating him. 
The broad view, then, of Antigonus' strategy in early 311, and 
the most feasible theory, is that he was negotiating for peace with 
Cassander and Lysimachus while preparing to eliminate Ptolemy, 
and presuming Seleucus would be destroyed (or at least held) by 
Nicanor and the eastern satraps. In the event, his underestimation 
of Seleucus' calibre derailed his whole strategy. He was defeated 
in the east, as well as being forced to include Ptolemy in the 
agreement, which, even when turned into a propaganda triumph, 
left him at best with the status quo, at worst with a new and 
deadly enemy on his flank. The pivotal point for these 
machinations was Demetrius' invasion of Babylonia. 

Antigonus staked his strategic future on this gambit, but one of 
the most puzzling aspects of the matter is the apparent time limit 
he placed on Demetrius’ activities in the satrapy (Diod. 
19.100.4). The suggestion that Antigonus required him to return 
and winter in Syria?! is unsatisfactory and presupposes another 
underlying reason for completing the recapture of Babylon with 
haste. Ptolemy’s isolation during the peace negotiations, for 
instance, provides such a motive. If Antigonus was planning to 
eliminate him, he would need Demetrius and his forces to join his 
grand army for the invasion of Egypt. Ptolemy’s realization of 
this danger probably spurred him into importuning Antigonus for 
inclusion in the treaty, and possibly the latter was unable to risk 
a reopening of hostilities on all fronts by refusing. However, 
Antigonus evidently drew the line at including Seleucus.^? 

The theory that Demetrius’ deadline was somehow linked to 
the peace negotiations is somewhat more attractive. If the 
concessions Antigonus claimed to have made in order to conclude 
the peace? are directly linked to Demetrius’ campaign in 
Babylon, then an explanation for the abbreviated attack emerges, 
but this line of reasoning is also problematic. There is no way of 
ascertaining whether Antigonus is referring to giving up his 
ambitions in the east, or elsewhere—perhaps Egypt, in this 
overtly propagandistic document. The only alternative source for 


the peace is Diodorus’ dispassionate list of the eventual 
resolutions, which divided the Macedonian dominions between 
the four dynasts. If Seleucus was first excluded by Cassander and 
Lysimachus, and Ptolemy was forced to abandon him in order to 
be himself included in a peace for which the terms had already 
been set (as the Scepsis letter implies), then continuing hostilities 
in the upper satrapies had no bearing whatever on the treaty. 
Such an analysis severs the link between Demetrius’ time limit 
and the peace, and, if the ‘foregone ambition’ mentioned in the 
letter to Scepsis referred to regaining control of Babylonia, it was 
not relinquished for long, as Antigonus himself took up the 
challenge to subjugate Seleucus in the very next campaigning 
season.^^ This alone must indicate that Antigonus' right to Asia 
was legitimized, and Seleucus was left outside the aegis of the 
treaty. 

The foregoing discussion still fails to explain why Demetrius 
was restrained by his father to the extent that he was unable to 
accomplish his mission satisfactorily. Antigonus may have wished 
to keep Demetrius from another full confrontation with Seleucus, 
perhaps secretly not trusting his generalship once again against 
an experienced opponent. There is also, as we have seen, the 
possibility that Antigonus anticipated needing to deploy the 
troops elsewhere, and was not yet prepared to expend too much 
time or extra resources on the recapture of Babylonia. If either 
option is true, Demetrius’ instructions to achieve what was 
possible within the given time limit make some sense. 

The defeat of Nicanor was obviously a watershed for 
Antigonus' strategy in 311. Diodorus makes it clear that he was 
worried about the situation in the upper satrapies,^? and as he 
was probably already negotiating with (Cassander and 
Lysimachus, the total collapse of his overall game plan for the 
war may have seemed imminent.*© The underlying motive of the 
expedition may have been to prevent the aborting of the peace 
negotiations with the European dynasts by demonstrating that 
the situation in the east was under control (and thus countering 
Seleucus’ propaganda). He therefore despatched Demetrius 
urgently to Babylon, instructing him to accomplish his task and 
come down to the sea as quickly as possible. In this light, 


Demetrius' deadline may be regarded as concomitant with the 
nature of his mission: damage control. His initial success in 
Babylon itself, then, and ruthless treatment of the native 
population, may have achieved their hidden aim, confirming 
Cassander and Lysimachus in their course, and frightening 
Ptolemy to the negotiating table. If this reconstruction is 
accurate, then Demetrius' invasion of Babylonia was a success, 
and the large garrison left in the city would keep a foothold until 
the situation could be rectified by a full-scale campaign in the 
following year. On this scheme, Demetrius may well have 
returned to Syria as soon as the peace was ratified with his 
strategic mission accomplished, even if the actual conquest of 
Babylonia was only partially complete. Whatever the details, it is 
reasonable to suggest that the timing of the prolonged peace talks 
did indeed have some bearing on the hasty nature of Demetrius’ 
campaign in Babylonia. 


The Course of the Campaign 


If, as proposed here, it is accepted that the campaign took place 
during the winter of 311/310, rather than from mid-310 into 
309, and is not recorded by the Babylonian Chronicle, it remains 
only to provide some comments on the actual course and 
ramifications of the operation. 

At some time in late November or early December, Demetrius 
left Damascus at the head of a large army comprising 5,000 
Macedonian and 10,000 mercenary foot, and 4,000 horse. While 
Seleucus’ route to Babylonia is debatable, Demetrius certainly 
proceeded via the traditional roads through Mesopotamia.*” He 
no doubt crossed the Euphrates at the ancient crossing point of 
Thapsacus, but the sources preserve nothing of his specific 
itinerary, and whether he proceeded north from Damascus to, 
say, Aleppo, or crossed the desert via Palmyra is impossible to 
conjecture.^9 The urgent nature of his mission, as recorded by 
the sources, would have dictated that he take the fastest route 
possible, and his recent experience in desert marches in the 
Negev meant at least a proportion of his troops were veterans of 


desert travel. However, whereas it is possible that Demetrius 
approached the Euphrates directly across the desert through 
Palmyra, the provisioning of 19,000 men for such a march would 
have been a logistical nightmare. With the disastrous march to 
Cilicia in 312 fresh in his memory, therefore, it is more likely he 
refrained from again subjecting his men to extreme hardship, and 
took the longer northerly route as Alexander had done. By some 
time in December, perhaps within six weeks of leaving Damascus, 
he approached the city of Babylon, having been largely 
unmolested by the thinly-spread forces of Seleucus. 

Demetrius found that Seleucus was long gone, and Babylon 
evacuated, with only the two citadels (or palaces) defended. He 
promptly captured, plundered, and garrisoned one of them, but 
after trying for several days, realized that the second could not be 
reduced within his deadline. Thus, though the Besieger's second 
attempt at Poliorcetics was only a partial success, he was 
embarked on a path that was to define him for posterity. The 
tactics of Patrocles, the Seleucid general left in charge of 
Babylonia, coupled with the cooperation of the populace, were 
appropriate and completely effective.^? Demetrius encountered 
no other concerted opposition in the largely deserted satrapy, but 
was covertly monitored by Patrocles, who supplied his master 
with detailed intelligence regarding enemy activities. Finally, 
Plutarch asserts, with the deadline for his return approaching, 
Demetrius began a systematic devastation of the city and 
countryside, carrying off much booty, and returned to his father, 
leaving a large force of 6,000 (Diodorus) or 7,000 (Plutarch) 
under his friend Archelaus to continue the siege and hold the 
city.»0 

This wanton pillaging, which has historically become 
Demetrius’ most significant act in Babylonia, gives Plutarch cause 
for comment: 


Then he gave orders to his soldiers to seize and plunder everything 
that they could carry or drive out of the country and march back to 
the coast. But in the event, his actions only left Seleucus more 
firmly established in possession of his kingdom than before, for by 
ravaging the country he appeared to admit that it no longer 


belonged to him and his father.51 


This must certainly serve as an insightful evaluation of 
Demetrius' campaign: he inflicted a great deal of damage on his 
own cause, and, if anything, cemented Seleucus’ tenure in the 
region. Demetrius’ destructive behaviour remains a conundrum, 
and was clearly seen, even by the ancient writers, to be 
counterproductive to the re-establishment of Antigonid rule. His 
brutality may have been meant as a warning to the hapless 
refugees of the region that they were regarded as rebels against 
their legitimate ruler;?? but equally he may have been driven by 
the need to feed a large army in a denuded land. Alternatively, it 
was possibly a miscalculation on the part of the young man in an 
attempt to maintain his popularity with the troops and console 
himself for his inability to take both citadels within the time 
limit. The latter scenario is attractive in the light of Demetrius’ 
record to this point, considering his failure to heed sound advice 
before Gaza, and his unsatisfactory dealings with the Nabataeans. 

A second anomaly is the size of the force he left behind to 
continue operations in Babylon. This has puzzled some scholars, 
who have argued that if Demetrius himself was unable to take it 
with 19,000 men, it seems counter-intuitive for Archelaus to be 
expected to continue with much smaller forces, even without a 
time constraint.?? The danger of losing these troops if Seleucus 
staged a reinvasion must have been obvious, but Demetrius' 
actions may provide a clue to the greater strategic situation. The 
implication must be that he had no fear of an early counter- 
attack, as he knew Seleucus had already advanced far into the 
upper satrapies.?^ His actions also accord with the standard siege 
practice of leaving a small force in situ with instructions to 
contain and starve the defenders, while proceeding to other 
matters with the main body of troops.°° Moreover, Demetrius 
was probably aware that Antigonus had no intention yet of 
relinquishing his eastern possessions, and would continue his 
intervention as soon as affairs in the west were settled (which is 
exactly what happened some seven months later) Such an 
interpretation of Demetrius' actions, while hypothetical, renders 
them intelligible, and may indicate that Seleucus' initial 


incursions into the upper satrapies were more extensive than is 
generally supposed. 

Demetrius had therefore been successful within his time 
constraints in regaining a foothold in the region, and had left a 
large force to maintain it, though his actions in doing so had 
dealt his cause a heavy blow on the propaganda and 
psychological fronts. Seleucus was to exploit such weaknesses to 
maximum effect. Clearly, the Antigonids had completely 
misjudged the temper of their eastern holdings in 310, but it is 
possible that Demetrius' brief Babylonian adventure had at least 
partially fulfilled his father's expectations. Within two years, 
however, the Antigonids had been irrevocably cut off from their 
eastern dominions, and Seleucus was launched as a major player 
in the wars of the Diadochoi. 
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1 piod. 19.100.4: SLOTEP Aye viv ó AvTiyovos xepi tv üvo 
oatpax£u9v ğéneupe Anu(tpiov TOV vióv Éyovta ECOG 
Maxg£óóvac LEV x£vtaktyU.touc, uuc00qópouG SE uuopliouc, 
inmetg È TETpakloyWious ocuvetÉtakto 5 avTH uÉXpL 
BaBvAGvos àvaffjvat kai THY catpaneiav üvaktnoáugvov 
katafaítvgt ovVTOUWG &xi 0GA.a00av (trans. Geer). 

2 Plut. Demetr. 7.3: £Ax(Gov Anutptoc épnwov evproetv tr|v 
Meonotauiav Kal mepdoag üqvo TOV Evepatnyv sic tv 
BafvXovíav mapelomeowv ÉqOr, (trans. Duff). 

3 Smith 1924, 124-49; 1925; cf. Grayson 1975, 115-19; Del Monte 
1997, 183-94; Glassner 2004: 242-6. All are now superseded by the 
accessible online project on the Livius sit: BCHP (= Babylonian 


Chronicles of the Hellenistic Period) 3 <http://www.livius.org>, 
with description, text, and commentary by Robartus van der Spek and Irving 
Finkel. 


^ Sachs & Hunger 1988, 36; Bosworth 2002, 20-1; Waerzeggers 


2012, 289-90. 

5 Diod. 19.100.4-7; Plut. Demetr. 7.2-4. This view is not shared, in 
general, by the Assyriologists; see for instance Geller 1990, 3-5; followed by 
van der Spek 1992, 248-9; cf. 2014, 4; see further below, p. 90. 

6 wheatley 2003a, 272-4; contra Bosworth 2002, 217-31. But now for 
consensus on the late date for Gaza, see Boiy 2007, 115-17; Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 226-8; and above, Chapter 4. Meeus 2012, 89 
n. 63 insists on December/January, but the argumentation is not so clear to 
me. 

7 BM 35920 (a fragment of either an Astronomical Diary, or BCHP 3); 
see now the edition by van der Spek 2014, 340-2; cf. Capdetrey 2007, 25- 
8; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 271. 

8 The landmark is Errington 1977, 499, who postulated a late date for 


Gaza, resulting in a sound analysis of the Babylonian Chronicle excerpts (n. 
67). Previous treatments tended to introduce Demetrius’ expedition 


prematurely, e.g. Elkeles 1941, 11-12 (312/311); Manni 1949, 59-61; 
1951, 15 & 68 (spring 311); Cloché 1959, 168 (late 312); Smith 1961, 289 
(early 311, despite arriving at the correct date for Gaza); Rosen 1967, 84 
(spring 311); Hauben 1973, 267 (some months before August 311: Hauben's 
assessment is very close, but his analysis of the Babylonian Chronicle 
fragments is mistaken); cf. Schober 1981, 101, 103, 115-16 (late winter 
312/311, retaining the early date for Gaza); and awkwardly, Bosworth 
2002, 224-5, 229 (April-June 311, also retaining the early date for Gaza). 

9 See, e.g., Mehl 1986, 118 (summer/autumn 311); Winnicki 1989, 74; 
& 1991, 200 is most specific, postulating the second half of August, 311; 
Grainger 1990a, 82 (summer 311). Billows 1990, 141-2 displaces the 
context of the campaign to the manoeuvres between Demetrius and Ptolemy 
in Cilicia and Caria of 310/309 (Diod. 20.19.5, Plut. Demetr. 7.3), forsaking 
the more orderly account of Diodorus 19.100 for the enigmatic cameo of 


Plutarch (see 142 n. 13: '[this chronology] ... involves a considerable 
rearrangement of the order of events as narrated by Diodoros’). 

10 Geller 1990, 7 (somewhat garbled); van der Spek 1992, 245-9; and 
2014, 331-4 also place Demetrius' invasion in 310 (as does Eddy 1961, 114); 
cf. Bosworth 2002, 223-4. Boiy 2007, 124-9, however, in a meticulous 
reconstruction and analysis of all the chronological schemes (125), maintains 
November 311 (129, 146-7). 


11 Boiy 2000; 2002, 254; 2007, 84-9; cf. Schober 1981, 106-23; 
Wacholder 1984; Bosworth 1992b, 57. 
12 For early discussion: Smith 1924, 147; and 1925, 187-8; Grayson 


1975, 117; Schober 1981, 123. But see now Geller 1990, 2; van der Spek 
1992, 245; and 2014, 328-9 for a definitive restoration and translation. The 
later suggestions clear up any confusion surrounding the seemingly premature 
reference to a seventh year in BCHP 3, rev. 3. 

13 The ritual cleansing of the great temple of Bel-Marduk seems to signal 
the end of an entry for a regnal year (see also BCHP 3, obv. 25; rev. 31); cf. 
van der Spek 201 4, 332. 

14 See Oelsner 1974, 136-9; Joannes 1979/80, 107-11; Geller 1990, 
2; van der Spek 1992, 246-7; 2014, 329; Stolper 1994, 332, 346 calculates 
that the dating system changed around the end of May, and also provides 
some discussion of the ‘bookkeeping realities rather than political conditions’ 


prevalent in Babylon at the time, with further bibliography. BM 22022, from 
10 Ayaru (May 311) is the earliest known document dated to Alexander IV; 


see Boiy 2000, 119-20; Bosworth 2002, 219-20; Depuydt 2008, 59-60. 
15 Seibert 1983, 80-1; Boiy 2011; Kosmin 2014, 100-3; Anson 2014, 
160-1; van der Spek 2014, 328-9; Ogden 2017, 15. 
16 BCHP 3, rev. 5-8 (online trans. van der Speck & Finkel, with 
commentary). Earlier notional translations were relatively nonsensical, e.g. 
Smith 1924, 143, 147; Grayson 1975, 117; Geller 1990, 2. The BCHP 


online editors argue convincingly that the opacity of the text is likely due to 
scribal errors and erasures. 


17 piod. 19.91.3-4. The otherwise unattested Diphilus was apparently left 
behind by Pithon son of Agenor in 313 as commander of one of the citadels. 
For various (untenable) reconstructions, see Grainger 1990a, 89-90 
(mishandling the Chronicle); Geller 1990, 4-7 (downplaying Diodorus and 
overlooking the part played by Nicanor); cf. Billows 1990, 146. 

18 piod. 19.92; BCHP 3, rev. 9-12; Billows 1990, 138-9; Boiy 2007, 
146; van der Spek 2014, 328-9; and Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 
272, for a survey of the bibliography. 

19 Diod. 19.91.4; cf. Lib. Or. 11.82; cf. Oros. 3.23.44; App. Syr. 54.273- 
4; with Mehl 1986, 94-5; Tubach 1995, 113; contra Grainger 1990a, 52. 

20 Damming the rivers or canals may have been an alternative tactic to 
enable ingress through the walls. For city plans of Babylon and the position of 
the citadels relative to the Euphrates, see Schachermeyr 1970, 58-9; 
Atkinson 1994, 276; cf. Seleucus’ tactics against Eumenes in 318-317: Diod. 
18.73.3; 19.13.2-3. 

21 BCHP 3, rev. 12 is restored by van der Spek and Finkel as: ‘the troops 
of the land of Gutium and the troops of the/king\[showed] gr[atitude to the 
satrap of Akkad’, but the context is unclear, and could refer, for instance, 


to the appropriation of Nicanor's troops by Seleucus, (Diod. 19.92.4) and the 
aftermath of this engagement when he established his control over the 


neighbouring satrapies; see Grainger 19902, 89-90; Billows 1990, 139. On 
the Gutii/Cossaeans, and the equation of the names, see Diod. 17.111.6; 
19.19.2-8; Strabo 11.13.6 C524; 16.1.18 C744-5; Bosworth 1988, 165; but 
cf. Del Monte 1997, 4; Landucci Gattinoni 2007, 43. 

22 So Grainger 19904, 83, estimating Demetrius’ preparations and march 
from Nabataea to Babylon to have taken between one and two months. A 


month would certainly seem reasonable, and the natives of Babylonia had 
time to evacuate the satrapy according to Diod. 19.100.5. 


23 As Winnicki 1989, 67 has done. This solution is untenable now that 
the chronography of BCHP 3 has been clarified further: so Boiy 2007, 127- 
8. 

24 For discussion of Diodorus’ and Hieronymus’ relative chronographic 
methods and problems, see inter alia Simpson 1959b, 376; Smith 1961, 
288-90; Hauben 1973, 256-8; Errington 1977, 500-4; Wheatley 1998b, 
261-8; Boiy 2007, 105-9; Meeus 2012, 75-6, 88-91; Anson 2014, 150. 

25 Diod. 19.92.5 names ‘Susiane and Media and some of the adjacent 
lands: Xovotavr|v kai Mnóíav kai ttvag TÕV oÜveyyuG TÓNOV. 
App. Syr. 55.278 also names Media; for a useful map, see Grainger 1990a, 
252. 


26 App. Syr. 55.278; 57.293. Diod. 19.92.3-5 says he escaped one battle, 
but Appian records his death in another. There is a scribal gloss in some 
manuscripts of ‘Nicator’ (Seleucus' future sobriquet) for ‘Nicanor’: on this, see 


Brodersen 1989, 115 & 143; Ogden 2017, 306-7. 

27 Geller 1990, 4-5 (with care: see Bosworth 2002, 224); Billows 
1990, 141-2; van der Spek 1992, 248-9; 2014. For a lucid survey of the 
numerous permutations, see Boiy 2007, 124-9. The section under scrutiny is 
BCHP 3, rev. 14-31. 

28 Antigonus’ name is mentioned three times in year 7 (310/309) by the 
Chronicle: BCHP 3, rev. 15, 19, 21. In each case the meaning may possibly 
be construed to indicate that he was not actually there in person. See van der 


Spek 2014, 332-3 for a survey of possible reconstructions, e.g ‘[the troops 
of] Antigonus' (rev. 14-15), or ‘[Demetrius, son of] Antigonus' (rev. 19, 21); 


cf. also BM 40591 = Astronomical Diary, No. -309, obv.¢ 14, which has 
‘the troops of Antigonus fought in ... '. 


29 This is plainly stated by Diodorus 19.100.4-5: note the use of the 
adverb OUVTOLWG, ‘in a short time, quickly’, and that Demetrius carried out 
his mission ‘with zeal’ (U€TA OJVOUÓf]C). The surprise element of Demetrius’ 


raid is echoed at Plut. Demetr. 7.4 (using the adverb QqVo, cf. Thuc. 
4.104.1). The real clue, however, is at Diod. 19.100.7: aUTOC É, TOU 
Xpóvou OVVTPEYOVTOC EV W ouvtetayuévov V tr]v áqoóov 
QUT xoujcao0aL ‘the time being close at hand at which he had been 
ordered to return’ (trans. Geer). See Rosen 1967, 83-4 (with obsolete 
chronography); Hauben 1973, 266 observes that 'Demetrius himself 
remained in Babylon only a very short time’; Bosworth 2002, 238-9 asserts 
'speed was obviously of the essence; cf. Boiy 2007, 128. At the other 
extreme Billows 1990, 142 believes that Demetrius remained in Babylon for 


almost a year, and that the campaign took ‘a considerable time’; cf. van der 
Spek 2014, 331. 


30 BCHP 3, rev. 28-9 & left edge 1-2; see van der Spek 1992, 249; 
2014, 333; cf. Wheatley 2002, 43-4. On Demetrius’ friend Archelaus, see 
Billows 1990, 371; Heckel 2006a, 42 winnows out three homonymous 


individuals. Archelaus should probably not be confused with Arcesilaus, who 
was appointed to the satrapy of Mesopotamia in 323 (Diod. 18.3.3; Just. 


13.4.23), but replaced by Amphimachus at Triparadeisus (Diod. 18.39.6; Arr. 
Succ. F 1.35); pace Geller 1990, 4; and van der Spek 2014, 333. The 
names are spelled quite differently in Greek: ApK£O(Aa0G and Apy£AaoG. 

31 These events do resonate with Plutarch's snapshot of Demetrius' raid: 
Demetr. 7.4 (from a severely compressed and problematic chapter in itself) 
confirms that his army took much plunder from Babylon as they left for the 


coast, but again there is no sense that the ravaging was as prolonged as that 
described in 310—309 by the Babylonian Chronicle. 


32 BCHP 3, rev. 32-8 & left edge 1-2; BM 40591 = Astronomical 
Diary, No. -309, obv.¢ 9-14; Polyaen. 4.9.1; Paus. 1.16.1; with Wheatley 
2002, 41-3; contra van der Spek 2014, 334; cf. Boiy 2007, 124-9, 147. 

33 Champion 2014, 104-5; Hauben 2014, 239. Diod. 20.19.5 reports 


that Antigonus despatched Demetrius and Philip to Cilicia and the Hellespont, 
but this may refer to mid-310, just before his departure for Babylonia, and in 
any case does not confirm his personal presence in the west. Billows 1990, 
145-6 (cf. 296-7) suggests that Antigonus was present at the Hellespont in 
309 to oversee his city foundations in the region, but would his Hellespontine 
city foundations have required his personal oversight, even if they can 
certainly be dated as early as 309? In any case Antigonus may well have been 
back by 308 to direct these operations. 

34 BCHP 3, left edge 1-2, the final preserved entry in the Chronicle, and 
the last piece of information on the war in Babylonia. 

35 polyaen. 4.9.1, trans. Krentz & Wheeler, mod. See Schober 1981, 129- 


31; Wheatley 2002, 44—5; van der Spek 2014, 334. This dubious and rather 


trite stratagem (so Bosworth 2002, 244; cf. for instance Hdt. 1.623; 6.77-8) 
is reminiscent of Seleucus' first victory over Nicanor (Diod. 19. 92.3-4). It is 
tempting to regard it as a doublet of the latter incident, and suggest 
Polyaenus is referring to ‘Antigonus’ troops, rather than Antigonus 
personally, but this is guesswork. 

36 piod. 20.19.4-5; 20.27; 20.37.1-3; Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B19 = 


BNJ 239; Polyaen. 8.58; Diog. Laert. 2.115; Suda ^ 431, s.v. Demetrios. 
Diodorus begins recounting Ptolemy's activities under the archon year of 
Hieromnemon (310/309), continuing into the next year, which is consistent 
with a commencement date for his initial activities in Rough Cilicia and 
Cyprus late in the campaigning season of 310; see Seibert 1969, 186-9; 
Bosworth 2000, 214-17; Caroli 2007, 57-9; Hauben 2014 (the 
benchmark treatment); Lane Fox 2015, 179-90; Anson 2014, 151-3; 
Worthington 2016, 147-9; and see below, Chapter 8. 
37 piod. 20.37.2; with Wheatley 2002, 45-7; Hauben 2014, 255-6. 


38 For various discussions, see above, n. 24. The structure of Diodorus' 
narrative interposes a large digression between the defeat of Nicanor (19.92) 
and the arrival of the news in Syria (19.100.3), which is chronographically 
confusing. Diodorus 93-9 flashes back to the aftermath of Gaza the previous 
autumn, following the Antigonids and Ptolemy up to the end of the 312/311 
archon year. This sequence includes the defeat of Cilles, the withdrawal of 
Ptolemy to Egypt, the Nabataean expeditions, and the Dead Sea expedition, at 
which point the news of Nicanor's disaster reaches the Antigonid camp. 

39 The violent Arab resistance to Hieronymus' asphalt expedition (Diod. 
19.100.2) is strong evidence of this hostility, and Diodorus hints elsewhere 
that the Arabs did not trust Antigonus' deeds or words: 19.94.1, 94.6, 96.1, 
96.3, 97.3-5, 100.1. 

40 Grainger 1990a, 82 suggests the possibility of the Nabataeans being 
used by Ptolemy to distract Antigonus from the main threat. Given the 
independent disposition of the Arabs, this cannot be proven, although the 
hypothesis is attractive. 

^1 Advanced by Grainger 1990a, 82; followed by Anson 2014, 148. 


42 Simpson 1954 is still by far the most authoritative treatment, reaching 
the most feasible conclusions regarding the status of Seleucus vis-à-vis the 
peace, and the deliberate exclusion of Seleucus has now become canon. For 
the literature, see Staatsvtr. 428; Seibert 1983, 123-7; Billows 1990, 132; 
Grainger 1990a, 85-7; Lund 1992, 61; Meeus 2009a, 375-6. Ptolemy 
may also have felt that he had by now discharged his duty to his friend: Diod. 
19.86.5. 

43 OGIS 5, 1. 32-6: ‘We saw that it was no small thing to give up part of 
an ambition for which we had taken no little trouble and incurred much 
expense, and that too when an agreement had been reached with Cassander 


and Lysimachus and when the remaining task was easier' (trans. Welles, RC, 
who considers this passage to be mostly rhetoric); with Rosen 1967, 83-4. 

44 If the earlier timing of Demetrius’ raid is accepted; see BCHP 3, rev. 
15, 19, 21; cf. BM 40591 = Astronomical Diary, No. -309, obv.¢ 14; with 
Wheatley 2002. 

45 Diod. 19.100.4. There is some textual irregularity at this point: 6 LOE 
dywvidv ó Avtiyovos «xai rept tfjg Mndiac kai» zx£pl TOV 
Qvo OAaTPATELGV should probably be read as ‘worried about both Media 
and the upper satrapies’; for critical apparatus: Fischer, Teubner ed.; Biziére, 


Budé ed.; cf. Geer, Loeb ed. The sense of the passage should perhaps be taken 
to mean he knew Media was lost, but was worried that he would lose the 


upper satrapies as well, i.e. those east of Media and Persis. 

46 Diod. 19.92.5 reveals that Seleucus wasted no time in trumpeting 
abroad his successes, and the news may have been expected to destabilize the 
peace proces: mepl Te Ov SlWKNUEVWV Eypalbe póq 
IIcoAguotov Kai Tous Aous gious, Éyov nón BaoU.tKkóv 
üváotnua Kat óóCav ü&(av nyeuovíac, 'and he wrote to Ptolemy 
and his other friends about his achievements, already possessing a king's 


stature and a reputation worthy of royal power.’ Diodorus’ use of royal 
nomenclature is anachronistic, but the correspondence is no doubt genuine. 
47 Diod. 19.100.5 makes this clear, as does Plut. Demetr. 7.3. He 
probably took the same road as he had with his father in the pursuit of 
Eumenes in 318—a considerable march, by direct measurements, of at least 
1,170 km, which would take at least thirty-seven days non-stop; for 


traditional calculations of 31 km/day at best, see Engels 197843, 154-6. 

48 The uncertainty regarding the site of Thapsacus makes speculation 
about communications arteries between Syria and Babylonia most vexing. It is 
probable that Palmyra existed as a caravan city at this time (Rostovtzeff 
1932, ch. IV) but unlikely that crossing points such as Dura Europus, for 
instance, were founded much before 302: Isidore of Charax, Parthian 
Stations 1 (FGrH 781 = BNJ 781 F 2 = Schoff 1914, 2-5); Rostovtzeff 
1932, 93; 1938, 104-5; Grainger 1990a, 95-100; 1990b, 45-6. A more 


northerly route to Thapsacus such as Alexander took in 331 is possible: he 
embarked from Tyre, but may well have proceeded via Damascus and then 


north to Aleppo before turning east for the bridges over the Euphrates (Arr. 
Anab. 3.6.4; 3.7.1-2). For discussion and bibliography concerning the 
location of Thapsacus, see Brunt 1976, 486-7; Bosworth 1980a, 222; 
Grainger 1990b, 24-6; Gaulikowski 1996; Cohen 2013, 16-17; and now 


the brilliant analysis of Kennedy 2015, concluding that Thapsacus was near 
Carchemish. Grainger's suggestion (1990a, 83 & 97), that Demetrius' route 


paralleled Alexander's down the Tigris seems unlikely considering the 
urgency of his assignment. 


49 On Patrocles, who was to become a famous explorer and one of 
Seleucus’ long-time and most trusted friends, see Williams, BNJ 712; with 
Grainger 19902, 153-4; Sherwin White & Kuhrt 1993, 19; Grainger 1997, 


111; Kosmin 2014, 67—76. His bitter conflict with Demetrius at this time may 
be behind his advice to Seleucus many years later not to trust the Besieger, 


characterizing him as ÖÇ del  fioatótatog ðv kal 
u£yaAozpayuovéotatoc BaoU.Éov, ‘the most violent of the kings, and 
the one most addicted to ambitious and daring enterprises' (Plut. Dernetr. 
47.4, trans. Duff); see Williams, BNJ 712, T 2; and below, p. 418. 

50 Both Diod. 19.100.4 & 7 and Plut. Demetr. 7.4 affirm that he returned 


to the sea coast, and the most likely destination was Tyre, a logical base for 
Antigonus to oversee his operations in the Levant. 

51 Plut. Demetr. 7.4, trans. Duff. Kaerst 1901, 2771, agreeing with 
Plutarch, rightly makes much of the future political implications of 
Demetrius’ actions, observing that the shortsightedness displayed here was to 


become a characteristic of the young man’s career, cf. Plut. Demetr. 41-2; 
see also Schober 1981, 104. Antigonus behaviour in the satrapy was 
evidently worse, and is generally agreed to have exacerbated his problems in 
the region; see, e.g., Grainger 1990a, 90-2; Sherwin-White & Kuhrt 1993, 
10; Wheatley 2002, 40-5. Compare also the comments of Arsites before the 
Granicus (Diod 17.18.2; Arr. Anab. 1.12.9-10; with Bosworth 1980a, 113); 
and Parmenion's advice to Alexander before the destruction of Persepolis 
(Arr. Anab. 3.18.11-12; Bosworth 1980a, 331-2). 

52 Similar drastic punitive action against ‘rebels’ was taken by Alexander 
in India: see Bosworth 1996a, esp. ch. 5. 

53 So Grainger 1990a, 90. 

54 Diod. 19.92.5; Plut. Demetr. 7.2 both attest Seleucus’ rapid advance 
into the hinterland, albeit without any time frame, cf. App. Syr. 55; Just. 
15.4.10-12; with Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 269-75; Tubach 1995, 
113-17. 

55 cf. Thuc. 2.78.1-2; 5.114.2. 


The Silent Years 


310-308 bc 


It would almost seem that Demetrius became invisible during the 
years 310-308, as his activities are barely discernable through 
the historical sources.! As far as Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, 
our chief authorities, are concerned, Demetrius is last seen 
conducting a lightning raid on Babylon in 311, and appears next 
as commander of the Antigonid expedition to Greece in 
mid-307.2 However, flagrant lacunae in the historical narrative 
cannot be used as evidence to argue that there was nothing of 
importance to record, or that the Besieger was inactive, as his 
movements may be reconstructed by splicing what source 
fragments are extant into the overall political context of the 
interplay between the Diadochoi during these years. In the 
process, some insights into the deficiencies of the sources can also 
be gleaned, and a more precise timetable for the events elicited. 

It has become axiomatic that Diodorus derived the Greek 
narrative for books 18-20 of his Bibliotheca from the 
contemporary account of Hieronymus of Cardia, who served 
three generations of the Antigonid family from 316 on, and 
played a vigorous role himself in the events he described.? As we 
have observed, the gap in the chronicle of the Bibliotheca for the 
years 310-308 may readily be explained if it is accepted that 
Hieronymus was on an independent posting in Palestine during 
this period and left no eyewitness record of Antigonid activities 
for Diodorus to paraphrase.^ Accordingly, the latter focuses on 


his own home sphere of Sicily and North Africa, and at best 
supplies a sketchy outline of events in the Greek and Asian 
theatres. Only six of the first forty-four chapters in book 20 are 
devoted to the Diadochoi, covering three archon years from 310 
to 307.5 The silence implies that these years were completely 
uneventful. This notion, however, is well wide of the truth. While 
Cassander and Lysimachus seem to have confined themselves to 
local operations in their respective spheres of Macedonia and 
Thrace, other players such as Polyperchon and Demetrius' cousin 
Polemaeus were particularly active in Greece over 310-308, and 
the murder of the last scions of the Argead house also fell within 
these years. Demetrius apparently played a supervisory role in 
the Levant and Asia Minor, while we understand from other 
sources that his father was in the war zone of Babylonia at least 
until the end of 309, if not well into 308.6 Another very active 
Diadoch in these years was Ptolemy I Soter of Egypt. 

Ptolemy's situation in 310 was anomalous. Despite his 
stunning victory at the battle of Gaza in 312, and his support for 
Seleucus' risorgimento, he had made no lasting gains apart from 
the enhancement of his reputation, some booty, and 
consolidation in his own satrapy./ The Peace of 311/310 was 
clearly foisted on him through strategic concerns at his potential 
isolation, but brought him few benefits aside from diverting 
Antigonus away from Egypt and pitting him against Seleucus.® 
Thus, no doubt frustrated, and being aware of Antigonus’ 
absence, he immediately initiated a campaign in Anatolia. He 
began with Cilicia and Cyprus in late 310 or early 309, and 
moved rapidly against Antigonid possessions in Lycia, Caria, and 
into the Aegean.’ Strategically, his timing was excellent, and his 
campaign was directed with tactical ingenuity and diplomacy. 
However, he was not unopposed. 

Diodorus supplies the first, and his only, reference to 
Demetrius in this period, recounting how the young man expelled 
the forces of Ptolemy from the cities of Cilicia Trachea: 


But Antigonus sent Philip, the younger of his sons, to the 
Hellespont to fight it out with Phoenix and the rebels; and to Cilicia 
he sent Demetrius, who, carrying on the campaign with vigour, 


defeated the generals of Ptolemy and recovered the cities. 10 


The exact dating of this incident is not certain, but Diodorus 
records it in the archon year of 310/309, just before the 
celebrated suicide of Nicocles and immolation of his family. It 
would seem the missions of Leonides, Argaeus, and Callicrates 
were preliminaries to the major expedition of 309, and as such 
probably occurred in late 310.11 Ptolemy was doubtless aware of 
Antigonus' absence in Babylonia, and seized the moment, but 
Demetrius was swiftly despatched to counter him. He handled his 
task efficiently and decisively, indicating that, although worsted 
at Gaza by the experienced generals of Alexander, he was more 
than a match for their subordinates.!? The mission to Cilicia was 
likely to have been similar to the one undertaken in 313, except 
this time it was not botched by haste and inexperience.!? 
Demetrius had probably remained in Tyre in 311/310 after 
returning from Babylonia, and this city is also the most likely 
base for Antigonus' own Babylonian expedition. Demetrius' brief 
must have been to maintain the status quo, defend Antigonid 
possessions, and, in particular, to watch Ptolemy.!^ In general he 
was again operating independently, although Diodorus asserts the 
missions of Philip and Demetrius were made under direct orders 
from their father. However, since the old man was certainly in 
Babylonia from August to December of 310, it is improbable that 
the orders were given in person unless Ptolemy attacked before 
his departure—strategically an unlikely event. At any rate, 
Demetrius hurried through Upper Syria to Rough Cilicia and 
swiftly executed his task. With Ptolemy commencing full-scale 
operations in the region, it is most likely Demetrius remained in 
Asia Minor to guard against further incursions on Antigonid 
territory, probably basing himself back in Celaenae, the old 
Phrygian capital where he had spent his childhood. One small 
and enigmatic entry in Plutarch supports this reconstruction: 


However, [Demetrius] was able to relieve Halicarnassus, which 
Ptolemy was besieging, by coming swiftly to its rescue. ^ 


This excerpt is abnormal, in that it is tacked onto the brief 


account of Demetrius' Babylonian adventure, and represents a 
hugely compressed bridging passage in the biography.!© Plutarch 
has essentially condensed four years of history into one brief 
sentence, imposing an artificial and erroneous chronological 
proximity on two events. This has considerably perplexed 
succeeding scholars, some of whom have attempted to conjoin 
the action at Halicarnassus with Demetrius return from 
Babylonia.!7 From the historical context, however, it is clear that 
the events are at least eighteen months apart, if not more. 
Patently, Plutarch's biographical method had little regard for 
chronography, and the entry under scrutiny must be regarded as 
a unique pointer confirming Demetrius’ presence in Anatolia to 
neutralize Ptolemy's incursions at this time. 

It seems that the relief of Halicarnassus was accomplished in 
the nick of time, and it is likely that Demetrius had been 
monitoring Ptolemy's depredations in Lycia and Caria,!® as well 
as his intrigues with Cleopatra in Sardis.19 Further, it is 
reasonable to hypothesize that he spent the winter of 309/308 at 
Halicarnassus to keep an eye on the Lagid. To this end, he may 
well have attempted to reinforce other cities threatened by 
Ptolemy, and even regain such strongholds as Myndus, Caunus, 
Xanthus, Phaselis, and Aspendus after the Egyptian satrap's 
departure for Greece.20 An inscription from Aspendus has been 
used to suggest that Demetrius perhaps led a reprisal against that 
city for its association with Ptolemy. Demetrius is not directly 
mentioned, but it has been suggested that, both chronologically 
and politically, the decree would fit very comfortably into the 
period 309/308.2! Demetrius may also have come into conflict 
with the enigmatic Philocles, ‘King of the Sidonians’ at Caunus,22 
and his own cousin at Iasus.2? If indeed Polemaeus was in the 
region in late 309, Demetrius will have been faced with a very 
delicate situation. The talented renegade, who had been 
responsible for the original subjugation of Caria in 313, could 
have posed a serious threat to Antigonid control of the region, 
and the tension between the generals would have been 
exacerbated by their consanguinity, even if there had been no 
serious childhood antipathy between them. The sources record no 
contact between them, however, and Polemaeus soon departed to 


meet his nemesis on Cos, but the circumstantial evidence 
indicates the situation in Caria to have been fraught with 
difficulties for Demetrius. Overall, it is reasonable to argue that 
he was extremely active in the region during 309 and 308, 
although the only direct source evidence naming him is 
Plutarch's cryptic reference. Moreover, the young man's efforts 
must have been successful, as Ptolemy apparently failed to 
establish a permanent foothold on the mainland at this time. 

The third source attestation which may possibly be applied to 
Demetrius' activities in 310—307 is an entry in the Suda Lexicon 
which records a mysterious alliance between Demetrius and 
Ptolemy: 


Demetrius, son of Antigonus, and Ptolemy agreed that there should 
be a treaty of friendship between them; the terms were that the 
whole of Greece should be free and each would defend the other's 
territory ... But the agreement between Ptolemy and Demetrius 


regarding the treaty was not of long duration. 24 


This document has received a massive amount of scrutiny, but 
has proved difficult to place in a historical context.2? There is 
only one viable interpretation: the entry must be considered 
erroneous. No formal peace treaty can have been ratified at this 
time, and anyway, the two dynasts were already theoretically at 
peace under the terms of the 311/310 treaty. Demetrius is 
unlikely to have acted without his father's presence or consent in 
such a matter,2© and the entry may refer to the Peace of 
311/310, or possibly to a much later occasion.27 In the unlikely 
event that an otherwise unattested epimachia is recorded here, 
the only possible context in the timeframe of this paper would be 
if a truce was arranged after the relief of Halicarnassus.2° After 
this demonstration of Demetrius' watchfulness, Ptolemy seems to 
have held Myndus, but is not recorded as being active again in 
Asia Minor (although the argumentum ex silentio is far from 
conclusive); he proceeded to Cos, the Cyclades, and mainland 
Greece, and it could be argued he honoured the hypothetical 
agreement and desisted from his raids on Antigonid territory. It 
has even been suggested that Ptolemy's murder of Demetrius’ 


renegade cousin at this time was a factor in the realization of the 
treaty. Ptolemy had, after all, removed a potential thorn in the 
side of the Antigonid cause.2? However, the sources for these 
years are far too defective to properly support elaborate 
reconstructions, nor can their random lapses into silence 
necessarily be regarded as historically significant. Moreover, the 
credentials of this particular entry in the Suda are less than 
confidence-inspiring.?0 

Diodorus continues to document Ptolemy's progress in 
309/308, and notably his murder of Polemaeus.?! The rebellion 
in 310 of this highly talented and trusted general was a serious 
blow to the Antigonid cause. It immediately destabilized 
Antigonus’ Greek possessions as well as Hellespontine Phrygia, 
and provided a golden opportunity for Ptolemy.?2 Not only was 
he able to occupy the vacuum left by Polemaeus' murder, and 
annex his forces, but he was able to cloak his activities in 
legitimacy by raising the old catchcry for Greek autonomy. The 
clauses in the peace treaty of 311/310, used so efficaciously as 
propaganda by Antigonus, were invoked, and Ptolemy turned 
them brilliantly to his own ends. By mid-308 he had decisively 
gained the ascendancy in Greece and the islands; Polemaeus’ 
treachery had proved exceedingly costly. 

The results of Polemaeus' defection are clear, but the motives 
behind it are nebulous. He appears to have been considered his 
uncles right-hand man from 315 until 310, operating 
independently and skilfully to secure Antigonus' interests in the 
west while the latter was preoccupied in Syria. He was also 
responsible for quelling the revolt of another nephew, 
Telesphorus, in the summer of 312,?? then he himself mutinied 
some two years later, apparently for identical reasons.?^ 
Polemaeus was a highly efficient and successful general, but 
clearly felt taken for granted. In fact, Diodorus confirms this: 


Ptolemaeus, the general of Antigonus, who had been entrusted with 
an army but had taken offence at the prince because, as he said, he 
was not being honoured according to his deserts, revolted from 
Antigonus and made an alliance with Cassander.?? 


These curious circumstances are not intelligible from the sources, 
and two theories explaining the defection have emerged. S. C. 
Bakhuizen links the revolt to Polyperchon's activities in Greece 
during 310-308. He postulates that Antigonus was behind 
Polyperchon's invasion of Macedonia, and that Polemaeus 
perceived the latter as a threat to his own pre-eminence in 
Greece.26 But although Diodorus recounts both in the same 
context and under the same archon year (310/309), Polemaeus' 
revolt seems to precede Polyperchon's intrigue in the narrative 
(Diod. 20.19-20). Antigonus must surely have been culpable in 
releasing Heracles into Polyperchon's 'care', probably hoping he 
would prove troublesome for Cassander and indirectly arrest the 
deteriorating Antigonid fortunes in Greece. However, there is no 
hard evidence that Polyperchon ever came to blows with 
Polemaeus, who seems to have done nothing to hinder his march 
on Macedonia.?7 It is noteworthy that Polemaeus was in the 
Peloponnese when he mutinied,?8 and the move may have been 
sparked when he became aware of negotiations between his uncle 
and Polyperchon. However, this hypothesis falls squarely into one 
of the frequent pitfalls of Diadoch history: a chronological loop. It 
is not generally realized that the date of Polyperchon's invasion 
of Macedonia is by no means settled,?? and if these events are 
put back a year, as they may well be, this motive for Polemaeus' 
rebellion becomes less compelling. The sources are not helpful, 
retaining no hint whatever of any interaction between Polemaeus 
and Polyperchon, and while circumstantial strategic analysis may 
produce theories, it cannot create definitive reconstructions. 
There are two chronographic possibilities. If Polyperchon's 
removal from Greece occurred in 309, it may initially have 
benefited Polemaeus, leaving him as the only active player in the 
region. He appears to have bungled his bid for autonomy, 
however, and may conceivably have been outmanoeuvred by all 
four of the senior Diadochs in turn. His agreement with 
Cassander in 310 can be seen as a reaction to the build-up by 
Polyperchon, but he was quickly discarded in 309 after these two 
reached a settlement. In this scenario, he would initially have 
been under pressure in Greece from Polyperchon, then 
abandoned by Cassander (and doubtless anathematized by 


Antigonus), and finally had little choice but to appeal to Ptolemy. 
His negotiations at Iasus were probably designed to win favour 
from the Lagid, but his political acumen was never in step with 
his military prowess, and Ptolemy easily disposed of him. If, on 
the other hand, Polyperchon invaded Macedonia in 308, the plot 
is greatly simplified. The absence of recorded confrontation, or 
indeed intercourse of any kind, between the two generals is 
explicable in that the renegade Antigonid was already deceased. 
With a question mark hanging over such a fundamental aspect as 
the chronology of these events, it is all but impossible to form a 
sound hypothesis. 

The other explanation for Polemaeus' rebellion involves some 
speculation regarding Antigonid family politics. Polemaeus may 
have been threatened by Demetrius’ steady rise to prominence, 
and viewed the changing family dynamic as detrimental to his 
career prospects.^Ü Demetrius’ reputation in the army probably 
suffered considerably after Gaza, the maligned Nabataean 
expedition, and the inconclusive Babylonian campaign. His 
cousin perhaps considered that the young man was incompetent, 
but was unfairly favoured by his father. The star of Demetrius’ 
younger brother, Philip, was also on the rise, and, if indeed 
Polyperchon was known to be sponsored by Antigonus, it is 
possible Telesphorus’ sedition had eventually contaminated the 
usually level-headed Polemaeus. The sources fail us, retaining no 
specific cause for the rift, and the answer probably lies in a 
combination of the factors discussed above. Polemaeus had 
presided steadily in Greece for two years while numerous other 
individuals enjoyed his uncle’s promotion and sponsorship, and 
eventually became severely disaffected. Antigonus had 
concentrated on the Levant since spring of 311, and was now 
building up his forces for a concerted effort in the upper 
satrapies; Polemaeus may have seen this as the best opportunity 
to carve himself a piece of the pie before he was totally 
superseded by Polyperchon, Demetrius, or Philip. If the 
hypothesis that there was some residual hostility between himself 
and his cousins is also accepted, then his actions begin to become 
intelligible. 

The situation therefore left Demetrius in an unenviable 


position during the years 309 and 308. He was no doubt forced to 
maintain control of his father's possessions in Asia Minor, and 
would have been isolated by the threat of Ptolemaic naval power 
based in Cyprus, the unfriendly neutrality of the Rhodians, the 
intrigues of Cleopatra in Sardis, and the initial hostility of 
Phoenix in Hellespontine Phrygia.^! Moreover, his resources may 
have been severely limited due to the demands of his father's 
losing struggle in Babylonia, the need to protect Syria, and the 
loss of Polemaeus' forces in Greece. The only positive outcome 
was the detailed topographical knowledge of southern Anatolia 
that he no doubt gained at this time, which would stand him in 
good stead for the Cypriot and Rhodian campaigns of 306-304, 
and forebodingly, in his final flight towards Syria in 286/285. 
But when the strategic scenario is assessed, it becomes clear that 
these ‘silent years’ in the history of Demetrius are liable to have 
been anything but uneventful for the young man. The years 310- 
308 were disastrous for Antigonid fortunes, and it is testimony to 
the competence of Demetrius that his father was able to return 
from Babylonia at some stage in late 309 or 308 to any 
possessions at all in Asia Minor. 
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1 Only three references to Demetrius which may possibly be attributed to 
these years can be found in the ancient corpus: Diod. 20.19.5 (cf. 20.27.1); 
Plut. Demetr. 7.5; Suda A 431, s.v. Demetrios. 

2 Babylonian raid: Diod. 19.100.4—7; Plut. Demetr. 7.2-3. Expedition of 
307: Diod. 20.45; Plut. Dernetr. 8.3. 

3 Hornblower 1981, esp. chs. 1 & 2. 

^ He seems to have been acting as an administrator or governor in Syria: 
Diod 19.100.1-3; cf. Joseph. Ap. 1.213-14. Although his Dead Sea mission 
does not seem to have been of long duration, it is possible that he remained in 
the region in some capacity afterwards; see Hornblower 1981, 12-13, 147- 
50, 219; Bosworth 2002, 187-9; and above, p. 82. 


5 Diod. 20.19-21, 27-8, and 37. Moreover, only one chapter on the 
Diadochoi is allotted to the previous archon year of 311 (19.105). An unusual 
digression is included under the archon year 310/309, however, concerning 
events in the Cimmerian Bosporus (20.22-6), which have some tangential 
bearing on the history of the Diadochoi (see 20.25.1-2). In addition, the 
beginning of chapter 29 pertains to affairs in Sparta and Thrace. 

6 On this, see Schober 1981, 105-39; Wheatley 2002. 

7 On these events in general, see for instance Seibert 1969, 164-85; 
Billows 1990, 124-39; Grainger 1990a, 71-87; Caroli 2007, 53-5. 

8 Diod. 19.105.1; OGIS 5; with Simpson 1954; and see above, 
Chapters 6-7. 

2 Diod. 20.19.3-5. Ptolemy's forces in Rough Cilicia were led by a certain 
Leonides, on whom see Pros. Ptol. VI 15053; Hauben 1975, 51-4 & 157. 


Diod. 20.21.1-3 (cf. Polyaen. 8.48) recounts the assignment of Ptolemy's 
friends Callicrates and Argaeus to assassinate King Nicocles of Paphos; for 
discussion, see May 1952; Hill 1940, 160-1; Gesche 1974; Morkholm 
1978. It is clear that a great deal of covert manoeuvring was going on in 
Cyprus between Ptolemaic and Antigonid agents for control of the cities (see 
for instance Bagnall 1976, 39-40; Parian Marble, FGrH 239, F B17 = BNJ 
239). The island was of course traditionally the ideal Ptolemaic base for 
intervention in the Greek world, and Ptolemy did not fail to secure it for 
himself in 310/309, before intervening further north and west. For an 
outstanding assessment of Cyprus' strategic significance in antiquity, see 


Hauben 19874; cf. 2014, 241-3. 

10 Diod. 20.19.5: 0 à' Avtiyovoc TOV viðv DiAutnov u£v TOV 
VEWTEpOV ğčéneupev ègo “EAANomovTOV, ótoXAsun(oovta 
Poivikı Kai toic üggotnkóou Anurtptov 5 exit KUtkiav, óc 
Évepyóv moujoáugvog TV oTpateiav éviknoe TOÙÇ TOU 
IIcoAguatou otpatryoUG Kal Tacs mOAELG AVEKTHOATO (trans. 
Geer). 

1 Ptolemy's main thrusts in Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria are placed in the 
year 310/309, but Diod. 20.27.1 seems to indicate that the mission of 


Leonides came earlier: ‘Ptolemy the king of Egypt, hearing that his own 
generals had lost the cities of Cilicia, sailed with an army to Phaselis and took 


this city.' The earlier date is assumed by, e.g., Kaerst 1901, 2771; Seibert 
1969, 184-5; Hauben 1975, 52 (but cf. 2014, 241, correcting Wheatley 
2001a, 11-12); Adams 1974, 148-9; Bagnall 1976, 114. Argaeus' and 
Callicrates’ activities in Cyprus should perhaps be placed a little later. For 
Ptolemy's operations in 309/308, see Bengtson 1937, 142-7; Seibert 1969, 
185-9; Horat Zuffa 1971—2; Billows 1990, 200-1; Bosworth 2000, 214- 


17; Caroli 2007, 56-60; and a recent flurry of work on Ptolemy and his 
ambitions: Hauben 2014; Lane Fox 2015, 179-90; Worthington 2016, 
147-56. 

12 E.g. Cilles in the aftermath of Gaza (Diod. 19.93.1-2; Plut. Dernetr. 
6.1-2); Patrocles in Babylonia (who eluded, but hardly impeded him: Diod. 
19.100.5-7); and now Leonides had been added to his tally. He was at this 
stage 25 or 26 years old, and beginning to repay his father's patient training 
and faith. 


13 piod. 19.80.1-2, in the lead-up to Gaza; see above, Chapter 4. 

14 So Grainger 1990a, 91: ‘It seems that Demetrios was charged with a 
general defensive role covering the whole Mediterranean coast.’ 

15 plu. Demetr. 7.3: IItoAeua(ou HÉVTOL mOALOpKODVTOG 
AAwapvacóv Óó&éoG BonOnoag é$üpxaog THV xÓALV (trans. 
Duff). This excerpt should be placed in 309; see Seibert 1969, 186: ‘Jahr 309 
oder 308; Hauben 2014, 247-9: 'its chronology remains uncertain'; 
Worthington 2016, 148-9; but Bosworth 2000, 216: ‘undated’. 

16 For discussion and examples of Plutarch's technique of chronological 
compression, see Pelling 1980, 127-8. The present excerpt, although not 
mentioned by Pelling, is a classic example of this device; cf. Bosworth 2002, 
204-6, 224; Rose 2015, 149-50. 

17 E.g. Billows 1990, 142; van der Spek 2014, 333-4. 


18 piod. 20.27. This is recorded under the archon year 309/308, and 
probably occurred in late summer of 309, as independent evidence places 
Ptolemy just across the straits from Halicarnassus at Cos in winter of 


309/308, where his successor Ptolemy Philadelphus was born: Parian Marble, 
FGrH 239, F B19 = BNJ 239; Theocr. Idylls 17.58; Callimachus, Hymn 
IV, 160-70; Bagnall 1976, 103; Jones 1992, 96; Worthington 2016, 148. 

19 piod. 20.37.3-6. Cleopatra's murder is recorded in the archon year 
308/307, but the intrigues had evidently been going on for some time; see 
Carney 2000a, 125-8. I have favoured late 308 or even early 307 for her 
death, although Carney (293) prefers 309/308, as does Worthington 2016, 
152-3. Meeus 2009b, 81-4 opts for 308. 

20 pillows 1990, 147 is convincing in his assessment, pointing out that 


from 306 onwards Demetrius seems to have controlled this coastline prior to 
his campaigns in Cyprus and Rhodes: Diod. 20.46.6-47.1; 20.82.4. 

21 SEG 17.639. The attribution of the royal title to Ptolemy has generally 
been used to date this document to the period after 305, but this raises 
considerable historical problems. For full discussion of the decree and its 


implications, and earlier bibliography, see Bosworth 2000, 233-5. For a 


catalogue of instances where the royal title is ascribed by the sources to the 
Diadochoi prior to 306, see Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 247-8. 

22 polyaen. 3.16; see Hauben 1987b, 416-19; and 2004, 43-4; Bosworth 
2000, 234-5; Hu& 2001, 211. 

23 A decree from Iasus (IGSK 28.1, 2-3) names Polemaeus as brokering an 


alliance between the city and Ptolemy, and can therefore be dated to this 
time. The wording of Diod. 20.27.3 seems to indicate Polemaeus sailed 
directly from Chalcis to Cos at Ptolemy's summons: TAEVOAVTOC ó ÈK 
tíjg XadKidoc avtod Kai kouto0Évtoc eiç KÖV TO LEV 
mpWTOV ó IItoAEguatogc PUavOpwmwco avTOV npooeséčaTto: 
‘When [Polemaeus] had sailed from Chalcis and had come to Cos, Ptolemy at 
first received him graciously’ (trans. Geer). But the inscription implies his 
presence in Iasus, at least briefly, while negotiating the settlement (although 
this may have fallen in the period between his arrival in Cos and his 


poisoning); for discussion, see Bagnall 1976, 89; Hauben 1987d; Bosworth 
2000, 230-3. For discussion of Polemaeus’ relationship with Demetrius and 
possible childhood rivalry, see above, Chapter 1; cf. Anson 2014, 143-4. 
24 Suda, A 431, s.v. Demetrios (cf. E 2459, sv. epimachein): 
Anuntptoc, ó Avttyóvou, Kai IIcoAguotoc wuoAdynoav 
plriav ogiow Évoxovóov eivat én’ £evOepoost TÅG zxáonc 
‘EAAASOSG kai Eni TH tfj CAANAwV exwayeiv; ... ótéugwe dE 
üpa oUK émi moù TItToOAEuaiw Kai Anuntpiw ù óuoAoyía cfic 
EvUBAGEWC TEpl (trans. Harding 1985, no. 133). The omitted part of the 
entry is divided into a brief and slightly garbled account of Demetrius’ 


expedition to Athens in 307, and a record of Ptolemy’s activities in Greece in 
309/308, including the unique information that he hosted the Isthmian 


Games around this time; see below, Chapter 9, n. 40. 

25 For early bibliography: Seibert 1983, 131-2; see also Kolbe 1916, 
531; Bengtson 1937, 143-4; Heuf 1938, 151; Manni 1951, 111-14; 
Simpson 1959a, 390-1; Rosen 1967, 85-6; Wehrli 1968, 58-9; Seibert 
1969, 180-3; Staatsvtr. 433; Bakhuizen 1970, 124-7; Horat Zuffa 
1971-2, 101-5; Buraselis 1982, 50-1; Billows 1990, 144-5; Huf$ 2001, 
176-7; and the benchmark treatment of Bearzot & Landucci Gattinoni 2002, 
33-47. 

26 See for instance Diod. 20.99.1; 111.2; Plut. Demetr. 4; 6.4; 15.1; with 
Rosen 1967, 85. 

27 Such as 298/297: Plut. Demetr. 32.6; Pyrrh. 4.5. The latter context 


fits rather better than the present one. The brief rapprochement between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy brokered by Seleucus probably lasted less than two 


years. It was certainly defunct by 295 when Ptolemy retook Cyprus and 
besieged Demetrius’ mother and children in Salamis (Plut. Demetr. 35.3-4). 
Seibert 1969, 183; and Billows 1990, 145 favour this analysis; cf. Bearzot 
& Landucci Gattinoni 2002, 39-41; see below, Chapter 19. 

28 So Rosen 1967, 85; and Bakhuizen 1970, 124-7. 

29 Moser 1914, 45; Beloch 1925, iv1.145; Rosen 1967, 85; and astutely, 
Bakhuizen 1970, 127. 

30 pillows 1990, 145 sums it up in remarking: ‘the passage contains a 
number of errors and omissions and is chronologically unsound.’ 

3l piod. 20.27.2-3 (cf. 20.19.2). On Polemaeus, see Lenschau 1951; 
Bakhuizen 1970, 112-30; Billows 1990, 425-6; and for further annotated 
bibliography, Seibert 1983, 219-21. In the past, scholars have argued that it 
is Polemaeus rather than Ptolemy whose name appears in the Scepsis 
inscription at line 9-10 (e.g. Bakhuizen 1970, 118 n. 40; Billows 1990, 
429). This is unacceptable, and is decisively refuted by Hauben 1987c, 31- 
3. 

32 Bakhuizen 1970, 125; Billows 1990, 200. 

33 piod. 19.87. On Telesphorus, see Hauben 1975, 93-8, 159-60; Billows 
1990, 435-6; Potter 1987; Wallace 2014, 238-9. Billows 1990, 131, 
429, & 435 proffers an excellent reconstruction of both nephews' careers, but 


his chronology is faulty: following the now-defunct ‘low’ chronology, he 
mistakenly places Telesphorus' rebellion in early 311, rather than mid-312: 


see Lenschau 1951, col. 1254; Bakhuizen 1970, 116-17; Meeus 2012, 89; 


and now, decisively, Wallace 2014. The chronographic pressure eases after 
the battle of Gaza, however, and Billows' placement of Polemaeus' revolt in 
(probably late) 310 is likely to be correct, as Diod. 20.19.2-4 makes it 
synchronous with Leonides' incursions into Rough Cilicia in the archon year 


310/309. Anson 2014, 141 prefers ‘spring or early summer of 309’. 


34 In the Loeb ed. of Diodorus 20 Geer remarks on the incongruity of this 
revolt, considering that Telesphorus' earlier defection was occasioned by 
Antigonus' preferential treatment of Polemaeus! See also Anson 2014, 143- 
4. 

35 piod. 20.19.2: IItOAguoloG 6 otpatnyOc AvttyÓvoU 
SUVAUELG x£xtot£UuÉvoc Kal TG SUVAOTH zpookówyac WC OU 
Katà TV à&(av TwWuEVOG Avttyóvou LEV nét, mpOG SE 
Káocavópov ouuuaytav &xoujoato (trans. Geer). Note that Diodorus 
renders Polemaeus’ name as Ptolemaeus (cf. Plut. Eum. 10.3), which has 
caused some confusion in the past (see above, n. 31). The form Polemaeus 
found in the primary sources must, however, be preferred: IG ii? 469, 1. 4; 


IGSK 28.1 no. 2, 1. 2, 6, 10, 11; with Hauben 1987d. 

36 Bakhuizen 1970, 119-24, 162-4. Scholars generally concur on 
Antigonus' backing for the Heracles escapade, e.g. Tarn 1921, 22; Bakhuizen 
1970, 121; Adams 1974, 143; Brunt 1975, 32; Mendels 1984, 175; 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 164; Billows 1990, 140; Bosworth 2000, 
214-15; but cf. OGIS 5, 1. 37-41; with Heckel 2016, 214-15, who suggests 
Antigonus used the Peace of 311 to isolate Polyperchon; and Carney 2014, 
14. 

37 Diod 20.28.1. This is odd, as Polemaeus had apparently made an 
alliance with Cassander in 310 (Diod. 20.19.2), but it may be explained in 


several ways: see Wheatley 19984, 20. 

38 So Bakhuizen 1970, 121 n. 55. 

39 It fits equally plausibly in 309 or 308. For the arguments and the 
sources, see Bakhuizen 1970, 162-4; Wheatley 1998a. 

40 so Billows 1990, 430; cf. Anson 2014, 143. 

^l philip's fortunes in suppressing Phoenix are not recorded; for 
discussion, see Billows 1990, 419-21; Heckel 2006a, 215. 


The Antigonid ‘Liberation’ of Athens in 307 bc 


At some time after the final battle with Seleucus, Antigonus 
withdrew from Babylonia and returned to the west. The sources 
preserve no details regarding his route or the timing of his return, 
but his initial destination is likely to have been Tyre. As we have 
seen, Demetrius was probably in Asia Minor through 309-308, 
and Antigonus seems to have made his way to Celaenae at some 
stage of the latter year. Here he evidently convened a major 
council to review the strategic situation,! which was now 
drastically altered from that prevailing after the Peace of the 
Dynasts. Again, the details of this meeting are lost to us, but the 
result was the rebirth of an old strategy: the cry for the ‘Freedom 
of the Greeks’.2 

Ptolemy had invoked this time-honoured pretext with some 
success in 309 and 308, but the Antigonids were, according to 
Plutarch, ‘fired ... with the inspiring ambition to liberate the 
whole of Greece'.? The modern scholar can hardly be anything 
but amused by this surge of philanthropy coming from the 
persons who had so recently brutalized Babylonia. Many earlier 
historians, however, are convinced of the great respect accorded 
Athens by the Antigonids, and the genuineness of their struggle 
to ‘free the Greeks’, but such sentimental perspectives of the 
Diadochoi and their motives are tendentious.^ The catchcry of 
‘freedom’ was nothing more than a cynical gambit by the dynasts: 
it cost nothing and did not necessarily require any follow-up or 
effort? but was recognized as being peculiarly effective in 
winning voluntary political support from the Greek poleis. No 
matter how consistently they applied the policy, at no time did 
any of the senior Diadochoi intend to set the cities ‘free’ as we 


might conceive the term. The concept of ‘freedom’ and autonomy 
meant simply this: that a polis may govern itself in any way it 
chooses, labelling itself democracy or oligarchy or tyranny as it 
wishes, but ultimately control of its external policies rests solely 
with the dominant adjacent dynast(s).© The sole and overriding 
struggle of these marshals, from the death of Alexander on, was 
for dominance over their subjects and each other, to which end 
they employed both direct and indirect means. Compliant, allied 
Greek poleis, revelling in their notional eleutheria and autonomia, 
were obviously to be preferred to belligerent epicentres for 
rebellion waiting to transfer allegiance to another Diadoch in the 
endless see-saw of political opportunity. Earlier initiatives by 
Antigonus to restore freedom to the cities are often cited by 
modern historians, but the account of Diodorus tends to expose 
them as ploys made for political expedience./ As Simpson 
incisively points out, Antigonus was eager to ‘free the Greeks’ 
until a critical test case surfaced: Rhodes in 305.8 As soon as a 
‘free’ Greek city exercised its eleutheria and autonomia on the 
wider political stage, it became subject to the direct arm of 
Antigonid persuasion. For any historian to give credence to the 
chimaera of the ‘freedom of the Greeks’ would be naive in the 
extreme, and although Plutarch outlines sound reasoning by 
Antigonus, his assertions regarding the latter's motives for the 
invasion of Greece in 307 are arrant nonsense. Again, as Simpson 
observes, the suggestions and contexts Plutarch seeks to establish 
in his record of the Antigonid ‘liberation’ of Athens are patently 
unhistorical. The Antigonids were concerned with subduing their 
rivals, not the barbarians; their motives were, in the historical 
context, to win empire, not glory and honour.? The ‘goodwill’ of 
Athens solicited by Antigonus was required for the purpose of 
resuscitating his influence on the Greek mainland. The city was 
‘liberated’ to serve as a source of good publicity for the 
Antigonids and simultaneously functioned as a base for 
Demetrius in the next phase of the Diadoch struggle.!0 For a 
sober analysis of the motives behind the campaign Diodorus is to 
be preferred by far: the political catchcry conferred some 
legitimacy on the venture, and force of arms was provided for its 
execution. 


Whatever the real motives of the Antigonids, the liberation of 
Athens marked the debut of Demetrius as a major player in the 
saga of the Successors, and set him fully on the road to royal 
status. He was 29, and now a seasoned campaigner embarking on 
what was to be his first fruitful enterprise. He was established as 
his father's right-hand man and executive general, entrusted with 
a major offensive of great political and military significance, and 
the responsibility for staunching the wounds inflicted by the 
defection of Polemaeus in 310. On his shoulders rested 
Antigonus' hopes for empire and pre-eminence among his peers, 
as well as his fast-flowering dynastic ambitions: none of the other 
dynasts seem to have had an heir even remotely as promising as 
Demetrius. To this end, the preparations for the venture were 
commenced in early 307 at Ephesus. Demetrius' commission was 
simple: free all the cities of Greece, beginning with, and paying 
special attention to, Athens (Diod. 20.45.1). He was suitably 
equipped with a fleet of 250 ships, fully manned, and 
significantly, an enormous treasury of 5,000 talents. He was also 
evidently allocated a competent staff of senior advisers,!! but 
unlike his earlier commission of 314, the advisers seem to have 
been far more limited in their function; Demetrius' discretion was 
no longer under review. Finally, Diodorus records that he was 
also amply supplied with munitions and siege equipment. 

This armada was assembled by late spring of 307, but its 
specific destination seems to have been kept secret. Although it 
must have been clear the expeditionary force was directed at 
Greece itself, Polyaenus records a stratagem successfully 
employed by Demetrius to ensure the Athenians were unaware of 
his objectives.!2 Polyaenus also supplies details of the tactics 
used to lull the unsuspecting city: the bulk of the fleet was hove 
to off Cape Sunium while Demetrius with twenty ships sailed 
swiftly up the coast as if en route to Salamis. At the last minute 
they darted into the unchained Piraeus: the major enterprise of 
Demetrius’ career was under way.!3 Polyaenus and Plutarch both 
affirm that Demetrius of Phalerum supposed the ships to be 
Ptolemy's, with Plutarch confirming the renewal of good relations 
between Ptolemy and Cassander by noting that the Athenians 
were ‘preparing to receive’ the supposedly Ptolemaic ships.!^ The 


ease with which Demetrius accomplished the penetration of 
Piraeus is thus explained by Plutarch as being due to this 
‘forethought’ (spovoia) and ‘good fortune’ (£Otuxía): 
forethought evident from the meticulous planning of the 
enterprise, and good fortune in that he was able to enter the 
unchained harbour because of a case of mistaken identity, and on 
a propitious day. Significantly, Plutarch records this date: the 
fifth day before the end of the month Thargelion in 308/307, 
during the festival of the Plynteria.15 However, the whole 
venture is placed by Diodorus in the archon year 307/306, but 
once again Diodorus has failed to accommodate the change of 
archon into his system of reporting the history by campaign 
years, and the date retained by Plutarch must certainly refer to 
the end of the penultimate month in the archon year 308/307. 


The Literary Sources 


The two main literary sources are Diodorus and Plutarch, but 
while they describe the same event, they differ greatly in detail, 
sequence, and tone, and it is not easy to decide which account 
should be accorded primacy. They are supplemented by 
fragments from  Polyaenus, Philochorus ap Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Demochares ap Athenaeus, Diogenes Laertius, and 
the Suda. As usual, the source for Diodorus can be presumed to 
be the reliable Hieronymus, but Plutarch has used a different 
method, and produced a fuller, but more complex record. The 
seminal article of W. E. Sweet from 1951 still remains the best 
analysis of Plutarch's sources for the Demetrius, and his theory 
that, for the Athenian sections of the Life, Plutarch switches from 
Hieronymus to a contemporary Atthidographic source, probably 
Philochorus, is compelling.!© Diodorus’ description, on the other 
hand, is clipped and matter-of-fact, indicating that perhaps 
Hieronymus was still discharging his duties in Palestine or was 
with Antigonus, and preserved only a skeletal account of this 
campaign for Diodorus to use. Plutarch's attestation of a specific 
Attic date for Demetrius’ landing (absent in Diodorus), certainly 
suggests an Athenian source,!7 as does the detailed, eyewitness 


style in which he retells the scene in the Piraeus at the 
proclamation of liberty.!? Finally, a named fragment of 
Philochorus is preserved in Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ On 
Deinarchus 3. The latter, from Philochorus' eighth book (F 66), 
corroborates Plutarch's order of events, and must be considered a 
strong indication that he has switched to Philochorus early in 
chapter 8. It is likely, however, that he is also accessing other 
sources for his description of Demetrius' activities at this time. 
Philochorus provides the historical framework, but much of the 
anecdotal material may derive from yet another contemporary 
writer, Duris of Samos, who possibly studied in Athens under 
Theophrastus during the period of Demetrius’ occupation, and 
was therefore perhaps an eyewitness to the latter's antics.!9 
Although valuable as a historical source, Duris' interests tend to 
lean more towards the literary and theatrical, and he could have 
provided Plutarch with much of the material with which to fuel 
his biographical remarks on the undermining of Demetrius' 
character. He may also have supplied some of the colourful 
anecdotal digressions. Another possible primary source for 
comment on the Athenian response to Demetrius is, of course, 
Demochares of Leuconoe, who appears to have been a political 
exile after 303 for his opposition to Stratocles. As he did not 
return to Athens until the archonship of Diocles (286/285), he 
may well have written scathingly of events in the city from 307 
to 303.20 While the primary sources Plutarch uses at this juncture 
cannot be known for certain, there are a number of likely 
possibilities, and he probably compiled his account from several 
of them.2! This method makes it difficult to extract a coherent 
historical sequence from chapters 8 to 14, but if the foregoing 
historiographical analysis is borne in mind, and the other 
secondary sources are used as controls, a reasonable 
reconstruction can be made. 

Diodorus' record of the event is brief, with only the siege of 
Munychia and its outcome being described in any detail. Under 
normal circumstances, his generally reliable, coherent, and 
sequential account should be preferred over Plutarch's, but in this 
case, where the latter seems to be using a number of local 
primary sources, he must be deemed better for both historicity 


and  chronology.22 As we have already observed, the 
chronological blunder with which Diodorus commences his 
record is unpropitious, and his account is considerably more 
compressed than Plutarch’s, although it contains some unique 
data. Overall, Diodorus is best employed in this case for an 
overview of the events and as a supplement to Plutarch, rather 
than as the key text. 


The Chronology and Course of the Campaign 


Despite Diodorus, there is little reason to doubt Plutarch’s specific 
date (late Thargelion 308/307) for Demetrius’ landing in the 
Piraeus, particularly as other sources confirm his scheme. The 
Parian Marble, for instance, preserves a more detailed timetable, 
placing Demetrius’ landing in the year of Charinus (308/307), 
and the reduction of Munychia in 307/306.2? Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus is also helpful, quoting a fragment of Philochorus’ 
Attic History which gives the capture of Megara chronological 
precision, and confirms Plutarch's order of events: 


At the beginning of the archonship of Anaxicrates (307/306), the 
city of the Megareans was captured; and [King] Demetrius, on 
returning from Megara, began his military preparations against 
Munychia and, having razed its walls to the ground, restored it to 
the democratic government. 24 


Diodorus has concentrated on the events in Athens itself, and as 
Jacoby observes, the capture of Megara is inserted as a brief 
afterthought with little concern for grammatical niceties and no 
regard for chronographic sequence.2° Moreover, his chronology 
is not the only obstacle hindering a synthesis of sources; his 
description of the capture of Piraeus also diverges from 
Plutarch's. Diodorus indicates that the port was not won without 
fighting, but that Demetrius’ men encountered stout resistance 
from the garrison of Munychia under its phrourarch, a certain 
Dionysius, as well as Demetrius of Phalerum. The Antigonid 
forces evidently began a general attack in the harbour, then a lull 


ensued as Demetrius’ heralds made the proclamation (KfpUyya) 
that he had been sent by his father to free the city, expel its 
garrison, and restore its ancient laws and constitution.2° At this 
precise point, the divergence of primary sources may be 
discerned. Plutarch, digesting (probably) an Athenian eyewitness 
account, records the general acclamation for Demetrius’ 
announcement, and the throwing down of arms. Diodorus, using 
the Antigonid-biased Hieronymus, supplies an overview of the 
military situation, describing the resistance of Cassander’s 
garrison and the Phalerean party from the walls, perhaps 
indicating that Demetrius had penetrated the outer, but not the 
inner (Cantharus) harbour.2” Next comes an enigmatic statement: 


Some of Antigonus’ men, attacking with violence and effecting an 
entrance at the akte, admitted more of their fellow soldiers within 
the wall. (Diod. 20.45.3) 


Once again, the need for the invaders to breach the walls may be 
construed as evidence that Demetrius had not yet entered the 
inner harbour. However, after the proclamation the resistance 
slackened, and it seems that landing parties on the plateau of the 
ÅKT, as the south-west promontory of the Piraeus peninsular 
was known, quickly broke through the walls.29 The news of this 
thrust, coupled with the collapse of resistance in the harbour, 
won the day. In the face of the general approval from the citizens 
present for Demetrius' announcement, Dionysius withdrew into 
the fort of Munychia, and Demetrius of Phalerum to Athens. 
Hasty deliberations overnight resulted in an embassy being sent 
to the harbour, including, according to Diodorus, the Phalerean 
himself.2? The meeting of the homonymous adversaries was 
evidently amicable, with the discussion centring around the 
status of the city and the Phalerean's personal safety. His 
situation had become politically untenable: he appears to have 
feared both the citizenry and the invaders.?0 An embassy led by 
Aristodemus of Miletus was sent back to the city with the envoys, 
and Demetrius of Phalerum negotiated safe conduct for himself 
and his cronies, and fled to Thebes. So much is agreed by both 


Diodorus and Plutarch. It is virtually certain that, while 
Demetrius was engaged at Megara, Aristodemus remained in 
Athens as the official Antigonid representative, both to monitor 
the change of government and to ensure the Phalerean's 
departure. 

Demetrius appears to have spent several days in the Piraeus 
engaged in diplomatic exchanges and  effecting the 
circumvallation of Munychia. His statement of policy is recorded 
by Plutarch: that although he wished to see the city, he would 
not enter it until Cassander's forces were expelled. Now our 
secondary sources come into direct opposition: Diodorus records 
an immediate assault on the fort; Plutarch, that Demetrius 
isolated the fort and sailed against Megara.?! At this point 
clarification may be sought from the peripheral writers. As we 
have seen, Dionysius, quoting Philochorus, maintains the same 
sequence as Plutarch, and the Parian Marble, although failing to 
mention Megara, separates the capture of Piraeus and the razing 
of Munychia into different archon years. Both sources place the 
reduction of Munychia squarely in the archonship of Anaxicrates, 
at least a month after Plutarch's specific date for the landing at 
Piraeus. The Suda is chronologically vague, recording only the 
liberation of Athens and expulsion of the garrison, with Megara 
being tacked on as an afterthought, having received the same 
freedom as Athens to self-government according to its ancient 
institutions. The Suda account is strongly reminiscent of 
Diodorus, and was probably founded on the same abbreviated 
Hieronymean tradition. Usually, the historian would prefer 
Diodorus, but the concurrence of the normally less reliable 
sources creates a strong cumulative probability, and at this stage 
Plutarch supplies the more convincing and detailed account, 
which is followed here. Nor are Demetrius' tactics necessarily 
flawed. While political uncertainty reigned in Athens and the 
vacuum left by the Phalerean was being filled, he evidently 
decided to leave the strongly defended fort under a close siege 
intended to sap the morale of the garrison, until the political 
outcome of the diplomatic manoeuvring became known.?2 In the 
meantime, he decided to strike quickly at a nearby, softer target. 

Demetrius took about a month to reduce Megara, which was 


evidently stoutly defended by Cassander's garrison.?? Few details 
remain, but despite the intercession of the Athenians, the city 
was at least partially plundered by the ‘liberating’ forces.?^ 
Plutarch's source tries to credit Athens with preventing the 
sacking, but where the anecdote of Stilpon is related, it becomes 
apparent that all the slaves in the city had been stolen, and 
Diogenes Laertius and Seneca clearly state that the city suffered 
at the hands of Demetrius' troops. It is possible that the Besieger 
rewarded his men at this stage by permitting ‘limited’ pillage, or 
else lost control while distracted by his famous amorous 
encounter with Cratesipolis. 


Demetrius and Cratesipolis 


Just before recounting the siege of Megara, Plutarch diverges 
abruptly to insert the unique cameo of Demetrius' interlude with 
Cratesipolis, the widow of Polyperchon's son Alexander. 
However, the historical context, timing, and circumstances are 
bizarre, and the incident is barely credible.25 Having heard that 
this famous and (apparently) beautiful widow wished to entertain 
him, he allegedly absconded on a dangerous and frivolous 
adventure with a few attendants through 150 km of enemy 
territory towards Patrae in Achaea. The escapade very nearly 
ended in disaster when the tryst came to the attention of his 
enemies, and the Besieger escaped an ambush by the narrowest 
of margins, abandoning his tent and belongings and fleeing in 
disguise. No more is heard of the matter from the historical 
viewpoint, while Cratesipolis also disappears from the records, 
and to put it mildly, the story is chronographically and 
geographically unsound. Plutarch is our only source, but it is 
difficult to accept the historicity of the event, and one is inclined 
to dismiss it as scurrilous anachronistic gossip, perhaps an 
incident retrojected from a later context to 307 by a hostile 
writer such as Duris.?6 


It surely cannot be accepted that the Besieger embarked across 
the northern Peloponnese in the middle of two vital strategic 
siege operations to consummate a union with the widow (no 


matter how comely!) of a minor general.37 Plutarch's anecdote is 
only plausible if we accept an early emendation of IIátpatc to 
IIa yaoic, which was suggested by Johann Kaltwasser in his 1799- 
1806 translation of the Lives.?9 Pagae (in the vicinity of modern 
Alepochori), a port on the north-western side of the isthmus, is 
some 15 km from Megara,?? and an afternoon ride to this vicinity 
during a lull in the siege makes far more sense in every way than 
a madcap escapade across the distance involved if the destination 
was Achaea. Pagae is also a plausible place for Cratesipolis to be 
residing, considering her long association with Corinth and 
Sicyon, the centres of her late husband's and her own power. ^0 If 
Kaltwasser's correction is accepted, the primary problem with the 
historicity of the incident is removed, but some other aspects also 
merit discussion. 

As we have observed, Plutarch has little regard for chronology 
in his Parallel Lives, and it is possible that he has placed the 
Cratesipolis interlude too early in the biography, in order to 
facilitate his own textual agenda.^! He perhaps felt it was time in 
the narrative to begin his documentation of Demetrius' perverse 
character, and finding this tale in another source hostile to the 
Antigonids, such as Duris, inserted it at this point. With the 
exception of his relationship with Mithridates, Demetrius' sex life 
had occasioned little comment in the biography so far, so the 
Cratesipolis interlude appears as the perfect signal that the 
brilliant young dynast already had a predisposition to frivolity 
and intemperance even before his head was turned by Athenian 
sycophancy in 307-306 and 304-302. But for the historian, 
Patrae as the scene of the encounter is hard to swallow, 
especially as Plutarch insists that Demetrius left his troops in the 
Megarid. If 307 is the correct year, Pagae is a far more credible 
location. As for the chronography, it is certainly possible to find 
other contexts for the story. Demetrius returned to the 
Peloponnese at the beginning of the campaigning season in 303, 
after a famously dissolute winter in Athens, and proceeded to 
mop up resistance to the Antigonids from various rival dynasts 
and minor generals. He began with the Ptolemaic stronghold of 
Sicyon, and opportunities during this year for dalliances would 
have abounded.*2 Moreover, Demetrius’ predilection for sexual 


adventures was by this time well developed in the wake of his 
outrageous behaviour with Lamia and many other courtesans in 
the previous months in Athens. Thus the affair makes sense in 
terms of the king's personality development, as well as fitting 
comfortably into the geographic and chronographic contexts. 

Certain other historical peculiarities of Plutarch's cameo also 
deserve mention. In Diodorus, Cratesipolis is lauded for her 
kindness, sagacity, and daring (evepyeoia, oÜvgotc, tÓAua),^? 
but Plutarch's sole reference makes her a famous beauty 
(xepifóncov Ovoav émi KGAAEL). Between the two sources she 
undergoes a metamorphosis from an astute politician and brutal 
military commander to a renowned and seductive temptress— 
although, of course, the two are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. This must surely reflect divergent primary source 
attitudes: Diodorus is employing Hieronymus, while Plutarch 
found his anecdote in Duris. One wonders if the sudden 
revelation that Cratesipolis has beauty to match her political 
acumen is a construct of the sources to present her as a suitable 
match for the outstandingly beautiful Demetrius.^^ It is also 
interesting to note that most scholars have taken the liaison at 
face value; only Grace Harriet Macurdy in 1929 has suggested 
that the tryst may have been a trap set by one of the dynasts, or 
Cratesipolis herself, using herself as bait.^5 

A further historical and thematic anomaly is presented by the 
Cratesipolis affair in that it is not consistent with the persona of 
Demetrius, who is depicted by both Plutarch and Diodorus as 
focusing single-mindedly on either duty or pleasure, but never 
combining the two.^6 This observation probably derives from 
Hieronymus, who may have laid it down as corrective for the 
generally negative assessments of Demetrius that circulated after 
his capture and death—and which persist into the modern era. By 
inserting the incident so early in the Life, Plutarch has been 
trapped into contradicting his assertions at Demetr. 2.3; but then 
he swings back to his earlier line again at 19.4—5, and reinforces 
it in the Synkrisis. The result is a discordant narrative, and the 
quality of this Life as literature or history suffers accordingly.^ It 
is evident that the Cratesipolis affair sits uneasily in the context 
Plutarch has placed it in, but there are still several options. We 


may, as most scholars have until now, accept Plutarch's account 
as it stands; or accept his chronographic context of 307, but 
emend Patrae to Pagae to supply some geographic credibility. Or 
we may apply a more radical solution, and shift the incident to 
suit the historical context, into 304, 303, or 296-294, which 
perhaps meshes more suitably with what we know of Demetrius’ 
character development after 306. 

It should be noted also that Plutarch yokes the Cratesipolis 
affair to another more verifiable anecdote: Demetrius’ meeting in 
Megara with Stilpon the philosopher.^9 It is possible that the 
biographer has juxtaposed Cratesipolis and Stilpon to make a 
moral point: Demetrius’ possessions are material, and subject to 
plunder, while the philosopher’s knowledge is abstract, and 
cannot be violated. But the meeting with Stilpon is more likely to 
be genuinely historical, and is of a genre greatly appreciated by 
ancient audiences: the confrontation of the conqueror by the 
philosopher. Unlike the Cratesipolis incident, this one is precisely 
dated by Philochorus ap Dionysius, who places the capture of 
Megara in the beginning of Anaxicrates’ archonship, therefore 
c.July/August 307. Demetrius is reported to have suffered the 
philosopher’s rebukes, curbed his men, expelled the Cassandrian 
garrison, and restored the city’s autonomy. For this, honours 
were decreed for him by the citizens, and he then returned to 
Athens.^? 


In the period of his absence a new government had emerged 
from the confusion, controlled by democrats, the most prominent 
of whom were Stratocles of Diomeia? and Demochares of 
Leuconoe. Demetrius’ first action was to assault Munychia in 
earnest. This siege was prosecuted with brutal efficiency, the 
details being supplied by Diodorus. In the face of stern resistance, 
a round-the-clock attack was mounted by both land and sea, with 
all available engines of war, and Demetrius’ troops fighting in 
relays. After two days the walls were stripped of defenders by the 
incessant catapult barrage and breached, and the garrison 
surrendered. Dionysius, the phrourarch, was taken alive, and, 
according to the Suda, executed.°! In the space of a month 
Demetrius had successfully prosecuted two significant siege 
actions; he had well and truly embarked on the road to earning 


his famous sobriquet. Munychia was demolished, its walls razed, 
and the site given back to the Athenian government, a visible 
signal that an Antigonid garrison would not be substituted. In his 
execution of these matters, Demetrius showed great political 
acumen. The siege was a public exhibition of his military power 
and skill, the execution of Dionysius a warning against resistance, 
and the destruction of the fort a token of good faith to the demos 
that a new era had indeed dawned. 


The Athenian reaction was phenomenal. 
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l Plut. Demetr. 8.3 implies that Antigonid strategy was submitted to a 
general council, as the old man himself evidently vetoed the suggestion of one 
of his friends that Athens be subjected to strict control (i.e. garrisoned) if it 
was successfully captured. 

2 An early iteration of this political catchphrase came from deliberations 
of the Athenian Assembly in the context of the Lamian War (Diod. 18.10.2); 
cf. the tenor of Polyperchon's edict in 318 (Diod. 18.55-56); and Antigonus’ 
proclamation at Tyre in 315 (Diod. 19.61.3), followed closely by similar 
rhetoric from Ptolemy (Diod. 19.62.1; cf. 20.37.2). It underpinned the Peace 
of 311/310 (Diod. 19.105.1), and was evident in Athens in 307, but notably 
goes unmentioned in the context of the Rhodian negotiations. See for instance 
Heuf$ 1938, esp. 146-59; Simpson 1959a; Wehrli 1968, ch. 3; Billows 
1990, 199-205; 1995, ch. 3 & esp. 73; Dmitriev 2011, 107-41; Hauben 
2014, 237; Meeus 2014, 284-6; Rose 2018, 263-5. 

3 plu. Demetr. 8.1: Opp) napot Oauuüotoc avtoic 
&Agv8epoÓv tr|v 'EAAáóa szüoav (trans. Duff); cf. Mor. 182e-f. But 
the Suda, ^ 431, s.v. Demetrios, describes Ptolemy and Demetrius as 
competing with each other in their efforts to subvert their agreement to free 
the Greeks: Kal ái Aa Nv aÙTOÑV, xót£poc uGAA Ov tà SOEavTa 
EpyW) EUTESWOEL, for discussion of this entry, see Dmitriev 2011, 130; 
and above, pp. 107-8. 

^ Plutarch is probably the culprit: see Demetr. 42.2, with, e.g., Kaerst 
1901, col. 2773; Scott, 1928b, 217. Simpson 1959a, 408 admits 


Antigonus' admiration for Greek civilization, but his conclusions regarding 
the dynast's motives are realistic, as are Billows' (1990, 236). 

5 Witness for instance Ptolemy's copycat decree of 315 (Diod. 19.62.1), 
by which he attempted to climb on the bandwagon started by Antigonus at 
Tyre. He made no moves at all, as far as we know, to follow up his grandiose 
statement until 309. Antigonus' adroit manipulation of the 311/310 peace 
terms, manifest in the Scepsis letter, is another pertinent example of the 
opportunist propagandistic use of this political catchphrase. On the mutability 


of such catchwords, or 'political footballs', see Bosworth 1992c, 122-6. 

6 So, in general, Simpson 19594; cf. Habicht 1997, 72. For a definitive 
discussion and exhaustive survey of the use of the term autonomia in the 
fifth and fourth centuries, and its relationship with the notion of 'freedom', 
see Bosworth 1992c, with bibliography, n. 1—2; see also Billows 1990, 
194-7. Gabbert 1986 provides a brief survey of the leading Athenian 
political figures after 307, concluding that they necessarily regarded the 


maintenance of internal autonomy (and hence democracy), as a priority, paid 
for by cooperation with whichever dynast(s) were dominant or proximate, 


thus: ‘pragmatic democracy’. As Bosworth 1992c, 145 suggests, the concept 
of autonomia had already been abused so much by the time of the 
Diadochoi that it was viewed with a degree of cynicism. 

7 See for instance Diod 19.74.1; with Wallace 2014, 237, where 
Telesphorus is sent to Greece in the campaigning season of 313. Diodorus 


wryly comments: TOUTO yàp  spá&ag AmE miot 
KaTaoKevacetv mapa tolg “EAAnotw OTL mpoc óArn0gtav 
qpovtíGet TÅG aótovoutag AUTOV,., ‘and he ordered him to free the 
cities, for he hoped by doing this to establish among the Greeks the belief 
that he truly was concerned for their independence' (trans. Geer, my 
italics). This may be compared with Diod. 19.78.2, where Polemaeus frees 
Chalcis: WC ztpóG AANOEtav Avtiyovoc éXAgv0gpoÓv sporlpntat 
TOUS “EAANVac., ‘that Antigonus in very truth proposed to free the 
Greeks’; cf. also 19.62.2; with Hornblower 1981, 37. Simpson 1959a, 389 


believes such entries to be evidence for Antigonus’ sincerity, but I suggest that 
Diodorus is almost certainly being ironic, or else his source underlined that 


Antigonus’ guarantees of eleutheria had a reputation for falsity. For other 
instances of TIPO CAnOElav being used in context by Diodorus to denote a 
suspension of disbelief, see, e.g., 19.38.4; 20.34.6; 20.67.2; 32.12.2. 

8 simpson 1959a, 409. 

2 Simpson 1959a, 408, suggesting the source of Plut. Demetr. 8.2-3 to 


be Duris of Samos. Sweet 1951, 180 persuasively attributes chapters 10-15 
to Duris. I can see no particular anti-Athenian bias in ch. 8, however, and 


suggest this to be Plutarch's own material, written to link his use of 
Hieronymus in ch. 7 to his adoption of Philochorus later in ch. 8. On the 


motivation of the Hellenistic dynasts, with similar conclusions, see Austin 
1986. 

10 Ferguson 1948, 113. 

11 Such as Aristodemus of Miletus (Plut. Demetr. 9.1-2), on whom see 


Billows 1990, 371-4. Diog. Laert. 5.79 attests the presence of (apparently) 
Demetrius’ cousin Telesphorus. The latter’s defence of the comic poet 
Menander who was Demetrius of Phalerum’s friend is best placed in the 


context of this time (see, however, Potter 1987, who argues that this 
individual is in fact an otherwise unattested Athenian cousin of Demetrius of 
Phalerum; and below, Chapter 10, n. 72). Other officers with Demetrius 
probably included Medius and Oxythemis of Larissa (Billows 1990, 400-1, 
414; Osborne 1981a, D47); Alcimus the Epirote (Billows 1990, 366-7; IG ii2 
773, with Habicht 1977; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 26, 147-53); 
Nicomedes of Cos (Billows 1990, 411-12); Adeimantus of Lampsacus 
(Billows 1990, 362-4); and Apollonides (Billows 1990, 369-70). 

12 Polyaen. 4.7.2; Plut. Demetr. 8.4-6. For discussion and bibliography 
regarding the context of this excerpt, see Billows 1990, 148; and for a 
persuasive reconstruction of Demetrius' route from Ephesus, Reger 1992, 
367-8 (found unconvincing by Habicht 1997, 69 n. 7). 

13 Polyaen. 4.7.6 supplies most of the details, supplemented by Plut. 
Demetr. 8.5-7; see Ferguson 1911, 63-5. Modern treatments of the coup 
and its aftermath abound: Marasco 1984b, 79-84; Billows 1990, 147-51; 
Habicht 1997, 65-74; Mikalson 1998, 75-9; Paschidis 2008a, 62-3, 78- 
83; Oliver 2007, 52-3, 116; O'Sullivan 2009a, 276-8; Bayliss 2011, 159- 
67; Murray 2012, 101-5; Anson 2014, 153-5; Rose 2018, 265-70. It is 
possible that Demetrius initially penetrated only the outer harbour. 

14 Ptolemy had made peace with Cassander before quitting the 
Peloponnese late in 308: Diod. 20.37.2; with Marasco 1984b, 80; Hauben 
2014, 251-6; Worthington 2016, 154. 

15 méuntN q0(vovtoc OapyNALWVoOS, cited by Perrin (Loeb ed.) as 
the 26th Thargelion, by Duff (Penguin ed.) as the 25th, and equated by many 
scholars to 10 June 307: see Ferguson 1911, 95; Beloch 1925, iv1.150; 
Dinsmoor 1935, 304; Austin 2006, 91; Habicht 2017, 31. Rose 2018, 


265-7 shrewdly observes the auspiciousness of this particular day, and the 
stark contrast with Alcibiades’ unlucky return to Athens from exile exactly 


one century and one day earlier (Plut. Alc. 34.1-2; Xen. Hell. 1.4.12). 


16 Sweet 1951, 178-9. On Philochorus of Athens, see Billows 1990, 
339-40; Costa 2007; Harding 2008, 172-3; Jones, BNJ 328. Still valuable 
on the relevant fragment (F 66) is Jacoby, FGrH 328, (IIb), with 
Commentary (vol. I), 340-5, & Notes (vol. II), 246-50. Sweet's analysis is 
followed by scholars in general, e.g. Smith 1961, 284; and 1962, 115 n. 8; 
Rose 2015, 48-9; but note Jacoby, Comm. 342, who asserts Plutarch and 
Diodorus both follow Hieronymus. 

17 Jacoby, FGrH 328, (IIb) 248, n. 11 is doubtful about this, but if 
Diodorus had found this detail in his own source, it should presumably have 
alerted him to the fact that the landing could not have occurred in the archon 
year of 307/306, and certainly reinforces the theory that the two writers are 
accessing different sources at this stage. However, as we have seen, Diodorus' 


method of digesting his source material is not always consistent, pace Meeus 
2012, 86-7; 2018, 122. 


18 plut, Dernetr. 9.1: ‘most of the Athenians immediately threw down 
their shields at their feet, and burst into applause. With loud cheers they 
called upon Demetrius to land, acclaiming him as their benefactor and 
saviour' (trans. Duff). 


19 On Duris and his use by Plutarch in the Demetrius, see Sweet 1951, 
179-81; Manni 1953, xii-xiii; Kebric 1977, 55-60; Hornblower 1981, 68- 
70; Marasco 1981, 39-46; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 43-4, 47-8; Billows 
1990, 334-5; Duff 1999, 101-2, 125. A notable example of Plutarch's use 
of Duris is the parallel between Athen. 535f—536a (citing Duris, Hist. 22) and 
Plut. Demetr. 41.6-8, describing Demetrius’ flamboyant attire; see Macurdy 
1932b; Kebric 1977, 55-6; Pownall, BNJ 76 F 14. On Duris' and his 
brother Lynceus’ residence in Athens at this time, see Kebric 1974, 
concluding that they arrived after 304. 

20 See for instance Smith 1962; Shear 1978, 47-51; Billows 1990, 
337-9. For Demochares’ return to Athens, see Plut. Mor. 851d-f. Kebric 
1977, 58 attributes the disgust with which Athenian flattery is regarded to 
Duris, but this could equally well, if not more plausibly, emanate from 
Demochares. On Demochares in general, see Swoboda 1901; Kirchner 
1966, no. 3716; Marasco 19842; Dmitriev, BNJ 75. 

21 Another is Diyllus of Athens (FGrH 73), an obscure primary source 
whose work remains only in a few fragments; see Billows 1990, 336-7; 
Cooper, BNJ 73. 

22 Plutarch has generally been followed by scholars for the events of 307: 
Kaerst 1901, 2772; Ferguson 1911, 63; Beloch 1925, iv!.150-1; Scott 
1928a, 139; Dinsmoor 1935, 304; West 1936, 356; Meritt 1936, 204; 


Dimitrakos 1937, 38-9; Manni 1951, 22-7, 68; Jacoby, FGrH 328, 
Comm., 340-6; Cloché 1959, 187-8; Smith 1961, 284; Seibert 1969, 181- 
2; Müller 1973, 52; Rose 2018, 267. Major dissenters include Billows 
1990, 149 n. 27, giving Diodorus’ sequence pre-eminence over Plutarch's; cf. 
Tracy 1995, 46 n. 61; and Murray 2012, 104 n. 73, who also prefer 
Diodorus. 

23 Parian Marble, FGrH 239 = BNJ 239 F B20-21; Rose 2018, 267. 
Dion. Hal. Din. 9 names the archon for 308/307 as Caerimus. 

24 Dion. Hal. Din. 3 (= Philochorus of Athens, FGrH 328 = BNJ 328 F 
66): TOU yàp 'Ava&upütouc üpyovtoc £000 EV Å TÕV 
Meyapéwv mxÓA(; Aw ó è Anuntploc ó <fBaoWEvc> 
Kat£A00v EK TMV Meyüpov KaTEOKEVAaCETO TA mpOG TV 
Movvuxíav, Kai tà Telyn KaTaoKdwWacs üxéóckg TH Ónuo 
(trans. Usher, Loeb ed.); with Jacoby, FGrH 328, vol. IIIb; Jones, BNJ 328 F 
66. < Baotvevc> is not found in the original, but was supplemented by 
Ludwig Radermacher, and is typical of the numerous premature allocations of 
the title in the sources. See also Din. 2, which places the capture of Munychia 
in Anaxicrates’ year; and Din. 9, naming this year as the one which ended 
Cassander’s domination of the city. 

25 Jacoby, FGrH 328, Comm. 342 & n. 18-19 remarks on the odd syntax 
of Diod. 20.46.3: Ò u£v OV ófjuoc ... Ó È ANUTpLOG. On the 
sequence of events, see Paschidis 2013, 123. 

26 The proclamation is detailed by Plut. Demetr. 8.7: OTL TÉUŲELEV 
QUTOV Ò xatr|p àyaOfj tóxr touc AOnvaious EAEVEEPWOOVTA 
Kal TV gpoupüv ékfaAoÓvta Kai tobc vóuouG abtolc Kal 
THV zxátptov àzoónoovta MOXITELAY, ‘that he had been sent by his 
father on what he prayed would prove a happy mission for the Athenians, for 


his orders were to set the city free, to expel the garrison, and to restore to the 
people the use of their laws and their ancestral constitution' (trans. Duff); but 


abbreviated in Polyaen. 4.7.6: 'Ar|u|tptoG Tag AOrjvac &Agv0epov, 
‘Demetrius is liberating Athens’; and Diod. 20.45.2, although in the latter 
Fischer suggests supplementing ‘OTL Anurntptoc TAC AO0nvac 
€XEVOEPOV’. For lucid discussion of this proclamation, see Rosen 1967, 
86-7. 

27 Known today as the Central Harbour, and in the past as the Grand 
Harbour, but apparently in antiquity as the Cantharus (‘Goblet’) Harbour; see 
Garland 1987, 7-9 and fig. 1; Oliver 2007, 48-53. The idea that Demetrius 
initially only accomplished a limited penetration of the harbour is admittedly 
speculative: it must be noted that Plut. Demetr. 8.6 records that he found the 


entrances to the harbours Q.uuÉ Vo v— plural!) open. 

28 This analysis of the skirmish reconciles the seemingly contradictory 
accounts of Plutarch and Diodorus, and if KATA tl|V AKTHV is taken to 
signify the Acte, or the headland directly south of the Central Harbour, 
rather than somewhere further ‘along the coast’, the text may be understood 
more clearly, see map 10b in Hammond 1981; and esp. Garland 1987, 147 
with figs. 1 & 7; Oliver 2007, 49-54 with map 2.1; and cf. Polyaen. 4.7.6, 
where the capture of the port is couched in similar terms: WOTE TOAD 
xAfj9og eKBavTEeG KaTeAGBovTO TOÙG mUpyOUS Kal TOV 
AWweva, ‘so that by disembarking a large number of men they captured the 
towers and the harbour’ (trans. Krentz & Wheeler). 

29 Diod. 20.45.4. Plut. Demetr. 9.1-2 asserts that the Phalerean party 
were inclined to receive the Antigonids, but does not name any of the envoys. 
Diodorus’ version, that Demetrius, as head of the government, should be 


among the party, seems reasonable, particularly if coupled with the fact that 
he wished to clarify his own status. 

30 plut. Demetr. 9.2. Diog. Laert. 5.76-7 suggests Demetrius was a victim 
of envy, cf. Dion. Hal. Din. 3; Strabo 9.1.20 C398; Paus. 1.25.5. Plutarch 
maintains that Poliorcetes had considerable regard for his namesake's 
reputation, and on these grounds allowed him to depart unmolested, but 
propagandic reasons may also have influenced this decision. His lenient 
treatment of a fallen foe is in accord with the overall strategy of winning 
influence among the Greek cities (and was considered a kingly trait: cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 17.1 for the treatment of the prisoners after Salamis). On Demetrius 
of Phalerum, see now the brilliant treatment of O'Sullivan (20092). 

31 piod. 20.45.5-7; Plut. Demetr. 9.2; cf. Dion. Hal. Din. 2, 3; Parian 
Marble, FGrH 239 = BNJ 239 F B20-21; Suda, A 431, s.v. Demetrios. 
Diodorus also records prematurely the Athenians' honorary decree for their 
liberators, surely too early in the historical context. For discussion, see 
Jacoby, FGrH 328, Comm. 343-4, suggesting this to be an earlier, 
provisional measure, with the duplication at Diod. 20.46.1-2 being the 
legitimate decree proposed by Stratocles after the change of government had 
taken effect; cf. also Paschidis 2013, 123. 

32 Rose 2018, 267 astutely observes that this gave the Athenians time to 
reflect, and enact the measures to express their gratitude, a possibility 
probably not unforeseen by the Besieger. 

33 The timing logically follows the source pointers: if Demetrius landed at 
the end of Thargelion (Plutarch), and Megara fell early in the new archon 
year (Dionysius, Diodorus), as did Munychia (Parian Marble, Dionysius), then 
events followed each other in fairly quick succession, so Jacoby, FGrH 328, 


Comm. 342 n. 14; contra Ferguson 1911, 63 (‘about two months’); and 
Dinsmoor 1935, 304, who suggests that ‘the events cited would hardly have 
been compressed into sixty-six days'. See now Paschidis 2013, 123, who 
expertly clarifies the sequence and timing of events. Rose 2018, 267-8 
thinks that Megara surrendered quickly, and adduces commercial and 
religious activity in the Piraeus as proof Demetrius was back before the end of 


the archon year, but this accelerates events somewhat uncomfortably, and 
contradicts the testimony of Dionysius and Diodorus. 


34 Siege of Megara: Diod. 20.46.3; Diog. Laert. 2.115; Plut. Demetr. 9.8- 
10; Mor. 5f, 475c; Philochorus ap. Dion. Hal. Din. 3; Sen. Constant. 2.5.6; 
Ep. 9.18-19. 

35 plut. Demetr. 9.5-7. On Cratesipolis, see Diod. 19.67.1-2; 20.37.1; 
Polyaen. 8.58; with Stáhelin 1922; Macurdy 1929; Dreyer, BNP; Wheatley 
2004; Monaco 2011/12, 52; Beneker 2012, 162-3. 

36 Scholars generally consider the Cratesipolis anecdote to derive from 
Duris Schubert 1914, 282; Sweet 1951, 180; Kebric 1977, 57-8; 
Hornblower 1981, 225-6; Simonetti Agostinetti 1988, 37; cf. Andrei & 
Scuderi 1989, 58-9, 141; Duff 1999, 101. The singularity of the story and 
the way Plutarch presents it resonates with Demetrius' alleged pursuit of 
Democles the Beautiful in Athens a few years later: Plut. Dernetr. 24.2-5; 
Synk. 4.5. 

37 The Polyperchon-Alexander-Cratesipolis axis in the Peloponnese at this 
time should not be underestimated, and some political motivation for 
Demetrius’ tryst cannot be ruled out (cf. Marasco 1984b, 82-3), but by 307, 


with the death of Alexander and neutralizing of Polyperchon, this power bloc 
was surely reduced to a rump. 

38 Johann Friedrich Salomon Kaltwasser, 1752-1813: born at Gotha, he 
taught at the local Gymnasium for thirty-nine years, and published 
prolifically, notably German translations of Plutarch. This emendation has 
been observed from time to time by various scholars, including the Teubner 


and Budé editors of the Demetrius, and most recently Dreyer BNP, who 
attests Pagae as the site of the tryst without comment; cf. Wheatley 2004, 3- 
4 for detailed discussion. 

39 Paus. 1.41.8; 1.44.4; 9.19.2; Thuc. 1.103.4, 111.2, 115.1: ‘nya; 
Strabo 8.1.3; 8.6.22; 9.1.2; 9.2.25; Goette 2001, 312-13. 

40 piod. 19.67.1-2; 20.37.1-2; Polyaen. 8.58. She handed this city and 
Corinth to Ptolemy Soter in 308 (the year is fixed by his celebration of the 
Isthmian games: Suda A 431, s.v. Demetrios; for background, see Bosworth 
2000, 215-17). Later in that year Ptolemy garrisoned the cities and hurried 


back to protect Egypt (see above, n. 14). In this context, it is certainly 
possible that Cratesipolis was living in retirement nearby in the area of Pagae. 

^l plut. Demetr. 1.5; cf. Mor. 552c-d; Plato, Rep. 491e, 495b. For 
analysis of these passages and the concept of the 'deterrent' life, see Russell 
1973, 135; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 37-42; Duff 1999, 45-9, 53-65. 

42 polyaen. 4.7.3; on these further possibilities, see Wheatley 2004, 6-8; 
and below, p. 205. 

43 Diod. 19.67.1. He goes on (67.2) to relate her ruthless suppression of 


the Sicyonian revolt and crucifixion of thirty prisoners after her husband's 
murder—perhaps an understandable reaction under the circumstances, and 


within the scope of the meaning of TÓÀAUQ; see Macurdy 1929, 273-4. The 
description recalls that of Demetrius’ principal wife Phila: Diod. 19.59.3-4; 
Hornblower 1981, 225-6. 

^^ plut. Demetr. 2.2-3; 20.2; Diod. 19.81.3-4; 20.92.3-4; cf. the 
perceptive remarks of Beston 2000, 316, suggesting that successful 


Hellenistic military leaders are often associated with virility, and beautiful 
women. 

45 Macurdy 1929, 277 is the sole scholar to point out that there is no 
evidence that Cratesipolis actually met Demetrius at all, while at the other 
extreme, Ogden 1999, 218 raises the possibility that she was in fact 
functioning as a courtesan. Thus it is a moot point whether Demetrius was 
sitting alone in his tent awaiting the woman, and realized that soldiers were 
arriving instead, or whether he was already engaged in the business of 
seduction, and was caught in the act. 


46 Plut. Demetr. 2.3; 19.4—5; Synk. 3.1; Diod. 20.92.4; but cf. Polyaen. 
4.7.3. 

^7 So Pelling 1986, 90; 1988, 19-20; Duff 1999, 278-81. 

48 This incident is pegged securely to Megara, 307, and is attested widely 
in the ancient source tradition: Plut. Demetr. 9.8-10; Mor. 5f & 475c; Diog. 
Laert. 2.115-16; Sen. Ep. 9.18-19; Constant. 5.6-7; with Billows 1990, 
149 n. 27. The classic example of this ‘conqueror meets philosopher’ motif is 
that of Alexander and Diogenes (Plut. Alex. 14.1-5; Val. Max. 4.3, ext. 4a; 
with Bosman 2007); cf. also Alexander's meeting with the Indian sophist, 
Calanus (Arr. Anab. 7.2.2-3.6). 

49 Diod. 20.46.3. Billows 1990, 227 & n. 106 lists eighteen decrees from 
Megara honouring Demetrius and his officers in the following years. 

50 On Stratocles, see Mossé 1973, 109-10; Mikalson 1998, 77; 
Paschidis 2008a, 78-106; Bayliss 2011, 152-86; Tracy 2000, 228; 2013. 
For a convenient list of decrees proposed by him, see Dinsmoor 1931, 13- 


14; updated by Habicht 1977, 39; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 147. 

5l Siege of Munychia: Diod. 20.45.5-7 (detailed); Suda, A 431, s.v. 
Demetrios (fate of Dionysius); Plut. Demetr. 10.1 (abbreviated); Dion. Hal. 
Din. 2 & 3 (chronological pointers). See further Marsden 1969, 105; Billows 


1990, 149. 
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Demetrius in Athens 


Importuned by the new government, who no doubt wished their 
legitimacy to be reinforced by association with the "liberator, 
Demetrius finally entered the city of Athens, apparently riding 
triumphantly on a chariot, in late July or early August of 307. 
Although it is not recorded, he evidently made a huge impression 
on the senate and populace. The sources regularly comment on 
his great beauty, regal bearing, and sense of the theatrical, 
particularly at climactic moments such as before Gaza and during 
the battle of Salamis. It is therefore not unlikely that he also used 
this occasion to impress the onlookers, entering the city with 
considerable pomp and splendour. What followed was perhaps 
carefully choreographed; Plutarch and Diodorus recount 
essentially the same events, but with different style and 
emphasis. Demetrius appeared before the ecclesia,! and 
announced the complete restoration of freedom (tr]v &Agu8gpíav 
üxokatéotrQoEV)? and their ancient form of government 
(zt&tptov mOALTELav)> to the people. The terminology preserved 
is consistent with that used in his initial proclamation, and with 
the orders issued by his father before the expedition. The second 
part of the announcement, as recorded by Diodorus, was the 
establishment of friendship and an alliance (quUíav kai 
ovuuayiav) between the Athenians and the Antigonids.^ In this 
rider lay the true agenda of Antigonid strategy. The freeing of the 
city merely set the stage, but if Athens was to be the ‘gangway to 
Greece’, she must be wedded diplomatically to her ‘liberators’, 
and much energy and material were expended over the following 
winter to cement this alliance. The attention of Greece was 
focused on the city over this period as Demetrius established his 


base there. Plutarch adds that, as an immediate sweetener, the 
Athenians were promised 150,000 medimnoi of grain, and timber 
to build 100 triremes. This benefaction is placed in a later context 
by Diodorus, after the Athenian embassy had returned from 
Antigonus, but there seems no reason to doubt that Demetrius 
discussed the matter with the demos at this time.» Moreover, this 
further token of Antigonid sincerity clearly signified to the 
Athenians that they would be permitted to rebuild their navy, 
largely defunct since the Lamian war, and pursue an independent 
foreign policy once more. With this decree, relations between 
Athens and the Diadochs entered a new stage. Notably, 
Demetrius restored the democracy before proposing an alliance, a 
different order of events to the city's previous dealings with the 
Macedonians.© The earlier alliances were imposed as a result of 
military defeat (322), and of the Athenians ending up on the 
losing side of a Diadoch struggle (317); however, it is a moot 
point as to whether the circumstances were, in reality, much 
different. With an armada of 250 ships and a huge army 
bivouacked in the city, the Athenians were certainly in no 
position to gainsay Demetrius on any matter; on previous 
occasions, at least, only a garrison had been left, while the 
principals of the party had returned to Macedonia. In this case, 
Demetrius commenced the process of transforming Athens itself 
into his own personal residence, power base, and capital,” and 
political opportunists in the dominant democrat party were quick 
to foster the process and attach themselves to the new rising star. 
It is in this context that the Athenian response to Demetrius' 
announcement must be analysed. 


The Athenian Reaction 


Diodorus records the Athenian decree in response to Demetrius 
twice, but the earlier instance may be regarded as a doublet 
engendered by extreme compression. An immediate proclamation 
of honours made within a few days of Demetrius' first landing at 
the Piraeus is unlikely; the confusion attending the government 
change militates against it. The decree must almost certainly 


have emanated from the same assembly at which Athens 
officially received her freedom. Stratocles was the mover, and the 
tenets were extravagant. Diodorus and Plutarch both list them, 
but are certainly accessing different sources. The former gives a 
concise list with no comment save that fifteen years had elapsed 
since the ancestral constitution had been in force. Plutarch, on 
the other hand, gives a far more complex account, interspersed 
with editorial comments on the deleterious effect of the flattery 
on Demetrius’ personality and virulent censure for the men who 
constructed the decree, in particular, Stratocles.? Plutarch's 
original list contains only three items in common with Diodorus', 
although he introduces more honours included by the latter in 
the ensuing chapters. Difficulties arise, however, in that other 
items from later years are also listed, including some which are 
demonstrably fictitious, and some which were perhaps discussed 
but rejected.!° Significantly, Diodorus’ list contains items not 
recorded at all by Plutarch; thus neither source retains a 
complete catalogue of the honours. 

The provisos of the decree may be separated into three distinct 
categories, and merit individual itemization. The first such class 
consists of traditional, secular honours: 11 


1) The first honour listed by Diodorus (but not by Plutarch) is 
that golden statues of Demetrius and his father in a chariot be set 
up in the Agora near the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton.!2 The honour is singular, as statues were not 
usually permitted near those of the tyrannicides, and gold was 
reserved, in general, for statues of deities.!? The restoration of a 
decree from March 294 honouring a certain Herodorus confirms 
that the statue was in place in the Agora at that date: 


the People also shall stand a bronze statue of him in the Agora but 
not next to those of Harmodios and Aristogeiton and the 
Saviours.1^ 


The association of Harmodius and Aristogeiton with the Saviours 
(plural) is likely to be a reference to the Antigonid statues in 
question. Moreover, this association lends weight to the theory 


that the Athenians believed themselves to have been delivered 
from tyranny by Demetrius (or at least tactfully pretended that 
this was the case while he was around), just as surely as they had 
been by the murderers of Hipparchus. The decision to upstage the 
latter by having the new ‘liberators’ represented on a chariot may 
have been related to their alignment with divinity, and indeed 
Plutarch does record a proposal that an altar be erected on the 
spot where Demetrius first stepped down from his chariot in 
Athens. !5 


2) Also recorded solely by Diodorus was the vote of honorary 
crowns to both Antigonids, to the value of a staggering 200 
talents.!ó This honour constitutes a standard practice employed 
by poleis to recognize public benefactors, whether citizens or 
foreigners. The only remarkable feature here is the great value of 
the stephanoi. 


3) The honours bestowed at this time were not restricted to 
Antigonus and Demetrius themselves. Many of the latter's 
retainers, friends, and family also received such secular awards as 
citizenship, proedria, sitesis, stephanoi, or statues, and at least one 
of these was granted in the year 307/306.!7 There is even some 
evidence that cult honours were awarded to certain of Demetrius’ 
men in later years.19 


4) Although it is not attested in any extant source, it must be 
beyond dispute that Antigonus and Demetrius received Athenian 
citizenship, even if only as eponymoi of the two new phylai 
created in their honour, and especially in view of the other 
extraordinary privileges granted them. 1? 


The second category of honours are of a religious nature:20 


5) The most significant of these was the award of the title 
‘Soteres’, or Saviours (XotíjpgC). Plutarch goes further in 
asserting that the Athenians were the only people to name them 
‘Saviour-Gods’,2! but this is generally agreed to be an 
embellishment of his own, retrojected from an era where the 
deification of living rulers was not unusual. No contemporary 
epigraphic evidence can be found designating them as actual 


gods, although many titles and cult trappings were assigned 
them.22 Nonetheless, new ground was being broken here in that 
religious honours were being awarded to mortals: the title ‘Soter’ 
had heretofore been a prerogative of divinity. The implications 
have been suggested to include the elevation of the ‘liberators’ to 
cult-hero-founder status, and indeed the conceptual association of 
the title Lwtp with that of Kt(otr|G in the Greek mind seems 
ineluctable.2? Demetrius was widely regarded as the bringer of 
freedom, and as being responsible for the revival of democracy, 
the restoration of the ancestral constitution, and in fact the 
refoundation of the polis.2^ Many of the ensuing honours granted 
to the ‘liberator’ derive from this conceptualization of his hero- 
founder role, and it is reasonable to suggest that the Athenian 
actions of 307/306 were instrumental in the formation of the 
paradigm for the Hellenistic ruler-cult and its Roman derivative. 


Concomitant with the title ‘Saviour’ was an extensive 
infrastructure of honours: 


6) The construction of an altar consecrated to the Saviours.25 


7) Plutarch alone records the election of a cult priest (iepevc 
ootí|pov), whose name was to replace that of the eponymous 
archon in designating the year and prefixing official and legal 
documents. Although Plutarch displays some internal consistency 
in this matter,2© there is no other evidence whatever that the 
calendar of Athens ceased to be measured by the eponymous 
archon, and this proviso in the decree must be regarded as either 
an honour which was proposed but never ratified, or as 
completely spurious: an invention or error on the part of the 
writer.27 


8) Annual games with a procession and sacrifice modelled on 
the festival of Dionysus were to be held in their honour. Again 
Diodorus alone records this, but epigraphic evidence and other 
literary fragments confirm the institution of the Demetrieia in 
Athens and elsewhere from this time, although for how long is 
debatable.28 


9) It was also decreed that portraits of Antigonus and 


Demetrius be woven into the sacred peplos of Athena carried in 
the procession of the Great Panathenaic festival every four 
years.22 Whether this innovation could have been introduced in 
time for the Great Panathenaea of 306 is doubtful, as the 
weaving of the new peplos for each procession apparently was 
begun some nine months prior to the occasion.?0 It was certainly 
implemented, however, as Plutarch relates the damage it suffered 
in a high wind at a later Panathenaea, probably that of 302.31 
The placement of their images alongside those of Zeus and 
Athena is in accord with Antigonus' and Demetrius' elevation to 
divine status, and reaffirms their incorporation into the religious 
infrastructure of the city's ethos. 


Plutarch also records in the context of 307 numerous other 
religiously-oriented honours not listed by Diodorus: 


10) The erection of an altar consecrated to AnunTploc 
Kaxatfátnc on the spot where Demetrius first alighted in Athens 
from his chariot.?? The application of the epithet Kartatfütrc to 
Demetrius must certainly imply an association with Zeus, to 
whom the name is frequently attached in literature.?? The other 
significant factor in regard to this proviso is that it necessarily 
honoured Demetrius alone,?^ not in conjunction with his father, 
and was a recognition of his actual personal presence in the city 
and the swiftness with which he brought freedom. It is very 
likely, however, that this particular honour, although not 
inappropriate in the context of 307, should be allocated to 
Demetrius' second visit to Athens in 304. This, of course, involves 
rejecting the context of Plutarch. 


11) The redesignation of official envoys from the demos to 
Demetrius and Antigonus from ambassadors to 'sacred envoys' 
(OewpoÌ), the term used for the emissaries sent by the state to the 
Panhellenic religious festivals and to honour a god. Another 
proposal of Stratocles, this is described by Plutarch as a 
peculiarly outrageous proposition, but it was perhaps not entirely 
without precedent.?? Clearly, a number of the religious honours 
were odious to many Athenians, who may well have compared 


the show of servility by the democrats unfavourably even with 
the quiescent regime of the Phalerean. 

12) According to Plutarch, a proposal made (by someone 
other than Stratocles) was that when Demetrius visited the city 
he should be honoured in the same fashion as Demeter and 
Dionysus, with state sponsorship for the citizen providing the 
most splendid and costly reception (Plut. Demetr. 12.1). The 
actions of Stratocles had evidently sparked a spate of copycat 
proposals designed to emulate and even surpass him in 
sycophancy. Whether this honour was duly paid to Demetrius 
from 307, was rejected outright, or implemented at a later date is 
difficult to tell, but peripheral literary evidence suggests a king 
(sometimes named as Demetrius) may have been honoured in 
conjunction with Demeter,?6 and Demetrius’ penchant for 
adopting the Dionysus persona was well known in the ancient 
world.?7 Moreover, Demetrius’ various consorts were also known 
to be associated with goddesses, although this was probably a 
later development.?9 Notably again, this honour and the 
following ones are applied only to Demetrius; his father is not 
named. 

13) Demetrius seems to have been given the title ‘Benefactor’ 
(eùepyéTtno) by the Athenians, at least unofficially.39 

14) An honour not attested by the main literary sources, but 
preserved in a fragment of Philochorus, is the naming of two new 
sacred state triremes (the Avttyovic and the Anuntptdc) after 
the ‘liberators’.49 Jacoby argues convincingly that the decree 
enacting this measure belongs in 307/306, and it is reasonable to 
suppose it complements the renaming of the phylai and calendar 
elements, and the proposal that envoys to the Antigonids be 
termed theoroi (and therefore be conveyed on the sacred 
triremes). B. Jordan, citing both epigraphic and literary evidence, 
extends the hypothesis by suggesting that each Cleisthenic tribe 
was allocated a sacred trireme named for that tribe's eponymous 
hero.^! If correct, this theory readily explains the launching of 
two new sacred ships, and reinforces the elevation of Demetrius 
and Antigonus to divine cult-hero status. 


15) The final outrageous proposal recorded by Plutarch in the 


context of 307 was moved by Dromocleides of Sphettus: that the 
Athenians should treat Demetrius’ utterances as oracular. The 
words of the decree are transcribed, indicating that it was indeed 
enacted, and for Plutarch this is the climax of his catalogue of 
sycophancy, completing the cycle commenced at 10.3, and 
suitably conveying his main point. By these despicable mockeries, 
asserts the biographer, Demetrius' sanity, already fragile, was 
overthrown: 


By such absurd flattery, they further corrupted the man, who even 
before was not of entirely sound mind. 42 


Once again, because of Plutarch's propensity for sacrificing 
historicity for thematic ends, it is impossible to ascertain whether 
this proposal belongs legitimately in 307. Although it is feasible 
in the context of that year, this decree may well be connected 
with a later measure enacted by the Athenians in the period after 
304, where Demetrius' commands were declared to be sacred and 
obligatory.^? 

The third category of honours voted falls under the heading of 
measures designed to preserve the awareness of Antigonus' and 
Demetrius' benefactions as an integral part of the everyday life of 
Athens and its people. This included a drastic reorganization of 
the calendar systems in Attica, and also had considerable 
religious significance. In fact, so pervasive were these alterations 
that no free inhabitant, whether in public or private life, could be 
unaware of or unaffected by them: 


16) The most crucial of these measures, and the only one 
recorded by Diodorus, was the creation of two new tribes, to be 
named Demetrias and Antigonis after the honorands.^^ This was 
a monumental innovation. The only previous recorded alterations 
to the tribal system were those of Cleisthenes some two centuries 
earlier, which had replaced the four traditional Ionian tribes with 
the ten still in existence in 307. Religious considerations had 
governed the choice of tribal names at that time: they had been 
finalized by the Pythia at Delphi, ^? but there is no evidence that 
any religious sanction was sought in this case. The concomitant 


disruption to the prytany calendar was enormous. The conciliar 
year had to be redivided into twelve prytanies, and it was 
decreed that each tribe should still provide fifty senators to the 
Boule, so the number of senators had to be increased from 500 to 
600. The two new tribes were introduced in the same year, for 
their names appear with no need of restoration on two of the 
fifteen extant decrees from 307/306.46 However, given the 
foregoing chronology of Demetrius’ progress in 307, it seems 
unlikely that the changes were able to be implemented 
immediately. The year perhaps commenced as one with ten 
prytanies, and the process of converting it to the new twelve- 
prytany system began soon after the decree.^7 


17) Changes to the lunar or festival calendar were also 
proposed: 


And finally, the Athenians changed the name of the month 
Munychion to Demetrion, gave the name of Demetrias to the last 
day of the month and renamed the festival of the Dionysia the 
Demetria. ^9 


There is some doubt regarding the veracity of this statement, 
although a fragment of Philochorus ap. the scholiast on Pindar's 
Nemean 3 provides further testimony of a month called 
Demetrion, and a scrap of Polemon ap. Harpocration records the 
changed terminology for the last day of a month (€vn kai 
véa).49 The chief problem lies in the lapidary record, which 
preserves the names Munychion, and 'the old and new' on several 
occasions during and after 307.50 The fact that these changes 
were apparently not implemented must indicate errors made by 
our intermediary sources, perhaps, as Jacoby suggests, the 
confusing of motions proposed with those actually passed by the 
Boule. Notably, the proposals Plutarch lists in this chapter are all 
dubious, and may have been included to illustrate the depths to 
which the democrats had sunk in the scramble to curry favour 
with Demetrius. 


18) In the same passage, Plutarch makes the curious assertion 


that the Athenians renamed the Dionysia festival ‘Demetrieia’, 
then immediately contradicts himself by calling it by its original 
name in the next section.?! Epigraphic and papyrological 
evidence also calls this proposal into question: numerous 
inscriptions and a papyrus attest that the Dionysia continued 
after 307, sometimes in association with the Demetrieia.°2 It 
would seem that this is another spurious honour which never 
eventuated. Whether Plutarch is mistaken, or has confused the 
two festivals, or is again recording a proposal which was rejected 
by the Boule, is difficult to determine. The two were certainly 
linked, both evidently being celebrated in the theatre,°> but were 
not interchangeable. 

By any standard, this reaction to Demetrius’ activities was 
extreme. Nor was this the limit to the honours which were 
eventually to be heaped on him, particularly in the years after his 
return to Athens from Rhodes in 304. The foregoing list contains 
only the items placed by the sources in the context of 307/306; 
all customs, usages, laws, and precedents, sacred and secular, 
were eventually to be subordinated to Demetrius’ whim, and his 
behaviour was to enter the realm of myth. Diodorus’ conservative 
list probably encapsulates the main tenets of the first decree, but 
Plutarch is more interested in recording the excesses of the new 
regime. Consequently, his list omits the more pedestrian secular 
honours, and focuses on those which were to have profound 
constitutional and religious repercussions for the city. It is 
therefore reasonable to suggest that Diodorus supplies a bare 
checklist found in Hieronymus, while Plutarch again uses 
Athenian sources focused on internal politics and everyday life. If 
this surmise is correct, then, despite the demonstrable 
inaccuracies of the latter, we have a well-balanced overall picture 
of the period from both the international and the domestic 
perspective, with inscriptional evidence which may in some cases 
be used as a control. 

Finally, it is necessary to comment on one of the remarks with 
which Plutarch prefaces his list of honours: 


For instance, they were the first people in the world to confer upon 
Demetrius and Antigonus the title of King. Both men had hitherto 


made it a matter of piety to decline this appellation, which was 
regarded as the one royal honour which was still reserved for the 
lineal descendants of Philip and Alexander and which it would be 


wrong for others to assume or share.°4 


This curious passage seems to have been lifted out of its correct 
context. The formal assumption of the regal title was not to occur 
for nearly another year, and it is possible that Plutarch is 
referring prospectively to the time immediately after the battle of 
Salamis in 306 (Demetr. 18.1), and that the Athenians were 
indeed the first mainland Greeks to officially hail the Antigonids 
as kings after the initial acclamation at Antigoneia.°> The 
biographer’s discussion has at this point lapsed from historical 
narrative into editorial, with the remark about the kingship 
serving to exemplify the flattery which was alleged to have 
damaged Demetrius’ sanity. Moreover, it also introduces the 
award of the title ‘Saviour-gods’, and the ensuing catalogue of 
religious honours. However, caution must be exercised. If such 
extravagant epithets as soter, euergetes, kataibates, and perhaps 
ctistes were awarded, then basileus is not necessarily out of place. 
If to this is added the source evidence for premature award of the 
regal titulature to the Diadochoi,°° a case for accepting Plutarch’s 
statement at face value may well be made. Demetrius is known to 
have possessed regal bearing and accoutrements, his military 
might had been visibly displayed, and his generosity and 
demeanour to both the city and his predecessor marked his royal 
stature. The historicity of the passage cannot be known: Plutarch 
may well have distorted the facts, but it is not impossible that 
Demetrius was hailed, at least unofficially, as basileus on his 
entry into Athens in 307. On the other hand, the 
historiographical reality must be faced. The passage is an orphan, 
unsupported by any other evidence, literary or epigraphic, and is 
directly contradicted shortly afterwards by the author himself. 
The matter is obfuscated by the tendency of the source tradition 
to award the royal title prospectively and prematurely, but 
Plutarch's statement here surely belongs in a later context than 
307 and must be interpreted as such.°” 


Demetrius' Activities, Winter 307/306 


Demetrius' exact movements after his triumphal entry into 
Athens in August 307 are not easy to trace. It is generally 
assumed that he remained in the city for some time, as the 
sources do not mention his departure until he was ordered to 
Cyprus by his father, and this is only generally recorded by 
Diodorus and the Parian Marble as being within the archon year 
of 307/306.59 However, an extremely compressed excerpt from 
Pausanias contains a more specific chronological pointer: 


When the winter was over, Demetrius sailed to Cyprus and 
overcame in a naval action Menelaus, the satrap of Ptolemy, and 
afterwards Ptolemy himself, who had crossed to bring help.°? 


The passage is too abbreviated to be of much help, but does place 
Demetrius’ arrival in Cyprus ‘after winter’, and taken in 
conjunction with the Parian Marble entry, this narrows it down 
to spring or early summer of 306. But it is impossible to know 
whether Pausanias refers to the direct embarkation for Cyprus 
from Cilicia, or is speaking generally of Demetrius’ sailing from 
Athens to initiate the campaign. However, most scholars assume 
he spent the autumn and winter of 307 in Athens, and departed 
in spring of 306.90 This is corroborated to some degree by 
Plutarch, who reveals at the beginning of his digression on 
Demetrius’ conjugal habits that he lingered (ovOAGCGwv) in 
Athens for a while, and that when his father’s summons came, he 
was enmeshed in negotiations with the other Greek states. These 
exchanges were no doubt time-consuming, and while the sources 
do not allow a detailed reconstruction, it may safely be surmised 
that he spent several months in Athens, if not the whole winter. 
Some chronographic perspective may be gained by analysing 
Demetrius’ connection with ensuing events in the city. 

Even if, as Plutarch suggests, he was relatively at ease in 
Athens over the next few months, he apparently accomplished a 
great deal on the diplomatic front, both in cementing the alliance 
with the city, and in reviving Antigonid influence in Greece. His 
relationship with the Athenians entered a honeymoon period, and 


he repaid the honours with tangible logistic support, food, and 
money. His first task was to report his progress to Antigonus, and 
the Athenians sent an embassy to the old man with Stratocles’ 
initial decree of honours. The envoys also raised points of mutual 
concern: Athens was ‘free’, but needed aid to cement and 
maintain her new status. Antigonus immediately ratified the 
alliance, which was entirely in accordance with his plans, and 
confirmed Demetrius’ promise of grain and shipbuilding 
timber.ó1 IG ii? 1492b records (l. 118-24) the arrival of a 
consignment of shipbuilding timber from the kings in the twelfth 
prytany of Coroebus (June/July 305), but the timber shipments 
and naval reconstruction may have commenced forthwith in that 
very autumn.62 

Antigonus also provided generous financial support in the next 
years. The same treasury account records the arrival of 140 
talents of coined gold and silver from Antigonus in the tenth 
prytany of the archonship of Coroebus (April/May 305).6? 
Moreover, he restored Imbros to the Athenians after withdrawing 
his garrison from it, and it is likely that Lemnos was also 
realigned to Athens from this time.Ó^ This generosity no doubt 
fuelled the pro-Antigonid frenzy in the city, and gave rise to the 
many extravagant proposals related by Plutarch. 

Sober practical preparations for the consequences of Athens' 
new independent status were also implemented, with the 
renovation of the Long Walls being a priority. Demetrius' 
whirlwind siege of Munychia had afforded the city a very public 
demonstration of modern siege tactics and artillery deployment, 
and Demochares of Leuconoe made the defences his concern. 
There is much evidence for his activities in fortifying Athens in 
the next two years against the inevitable Cassandrian or 
Ptolemaic counter-attack.Ó^ The Antigonids actively abetted the 
reinforcement of the city, both for the purpose of transforming it 
into a strong European operational headquarters and as a 
showcase of the benefits of Antigonid rule to the rest of Greece. 
Oversight of these matters, and a reluctance to leave the city 
prematurely and risk its recapture by Cassander, must also have 
kept Demetrius in Athens. There may even have been a master 
plan of a renascent Macedonian Empire with twin capitals at 


Athens and Antigoneia, as by this time Antigonus had moved 
from Celaenae to commence building his new capital on the 
Orontes river in Upper Syria.66 

Whether Demetrius remained in Athens for the whole winter 
or not, for the time he was resident he engaged in extensive 
diplomatic negotiations with the other Greek cities. Part of the 
summons from Antigonus is relevant to these exchanges: 


He wrote to his son Demetrius ordering him to call together 
counsellors from the allied cities who should consider in common 
what was advantageous for Greece, and to sail himself with his 
army to Cyprus and finish the war with the generals of Ptolemy as 
soon as possible.©7 


The two instructions seem to be strange bedfellows, as it is 
reasonable to suppose that any allied synedrion would need to be 
orchestrated by Demetrius himself if it was to prove 
advantageous for the Antigonid cause. Diodorus is severely 
compressed at this point: he connects Antigonus’ reply to the 
Athenian embassy with his summons to Demetrius. It may be that 
the first instruction was sent in conjunction with the grants of 
timber and grain, and the second some time later, and that 
Diodorus has conflated two separate communiqués which were in 
fact some months apart. Demetrius' diplomatic initiative of 
autumn/winter 307 may be digested here by Diodorus, and it is 
possible that an early attempt to form a Hellenic League was 
aborted by Demetrius’ hasty return to Asia. Plutarch neither 
confirms nor denies this theory, but asserts that Demetrius was 
*vexed at having to abandon the war for the liberation of Greece, 
which was a nobler and more glorious enterprise' (Plut. Demetr. 
15.1). The literary tradition is therefore unanimous that 
Demetrius strove energetically to consolidate and extend his 
gains in Greece in these months, and this is supported by 
epigraphic evidence. Numerous decrees from the next few years 
record gifts to the city, embassies, and honours awarded to 
proxenoi for aid rendered to Athens in the Four Years’ War 
against Cassander. Some of these were no doubt aides of 
Demetrius, but a network of alliances established between Athens 


and the Antigonids, and neighbouring states, is also apparent.68 
The Athenians were very much in the spotlight in these years, as 
other states scrutinized the situation to assess Antigonus' true 
intentions, and to see if eleutheria and autonomia could 
realistically be sustained in the face of an onslaught from 
Macedonia. It is probable that Demetrius’ presence also provided 
a focus and a rallying point for residual Antigonid loyalties from 
Telesphorus' and Polemaeus' old spheres of influence in Euboea 
and the Peloponnese.Ó? Moreover, by entering an alliance with 
Antigonus, Athens now shifted into the Asian sphere of influence 
which was the seat of his power, and vice versa. Epigraphic 
evidence demonstrates that many Ionian and Hellespontine cities 
sent congratulations and contributions to aid the city in 
preserving her new-found freedom./0 By the time of his 
departure, therefore, Demetrius had, in accordance with 
Antigonus' instructions as preserved by Diodorus, established an 
embryonic infrastructure of alliance networks which would come 
to full term through the foundation of the Hellenic League in 
302. 

Demetrius' first stay in Athens does not seem to have been 
accompanied by the excesses which made him legendary on his 
return in 304. His interference in the internal politics of the city 
seems to have been minimal, and his demeanour towards the 
ousted government mild. Anecdotal literary evidence even 
records that he caused one of the statues of Demetrius of 
Phalerum to be preserved in the Acropolis during an outbreak of 
vandalism./! A relatively mild purge of the Phalerean’s 
supporters was carried out, but none were executed, and 
although there was clearly some resentment against the old 
regime, order was maintained in the city.72 Plutarch relates one 
further incident from Demetrius' sojourn in Athens at this time: 
his marriage to his second (attested) wife, Eurydice, a widow 
from an ancient Athenian family./? In line with his own source, 
Plutarch's attention is, as we have seen, concentrated on the 
reaction of the Athenians to Demetrius' presence, rather than on 
Demetrius himself. Again, Plutarch uses the incident to ridicule 
the Athenians by observing their foolishness in being flattered by 
the marriage, which in the context of Demetrius' indiscriminate 


and profligate sex life was hardly to be construed as a 
compliment to the city. This must be considered an anachronistic 
comment, as Demetrius’ habits were hardly notorious at this 
stage, nor is there any real evidence for profligacy in late 307. It 
seems Plutarch has retrojected Demetrius' behaviour in 304/303 
to the context of 307/306, and conflated the occasions. 
Moreover, it is likely that the liaison with Eurydice was in part a 
matter of state, and Demetrius was following Philip II's policy of 
political marriage.7^ His later sexual misbehaviour in the city 
may well have eclipsed any memory of political motivation for 
the union. 

Finally, Plutarch's remarks regarding the corrupting influence 
of Athenian adulation on Demetrius' personality merit discussion. 
The whole section of his biography from chapter 10 to 14 is 
geared to illustrate this point, with the writer, as we have seen, 
even suggesting that Demetrius mind had always been 
fundamentally unsound (Demetr. 13.3). However, not all sources 
are in agreement with this depiction. Demochares ap. Athenaeus 
asserts that Demetrius did not always enjoy the attention and the 
fawning of the citizenry, but found it annoying (€AUmev, 
shameful and humiliating (aioypà Kai Tametvd), and despised 
the perpetrators./? Athenaeus’ excerpt has no temporal context, 
but should probably be placed during one of Demetrius' first two 
visits to the city./6 The references to cult honours for his 
mistresses and aides seem to suggest the period after 304, 
although this contradicts Plutarch's account of these years when 
Demetrius was at the acme of his outrageous and offensive 
activities. The passage may be placed plausibly in the context of 
307/306, and could well be a pastiche of both visits, composed 
by the historian in exile. Demochares was certainly in Athens in 
307, and may be supplying a first-hand observation of Demetrius' 
early reactions to the Athenian flattery. He split with his 
colleagues a few years later, and was exiled for some seventeen 
years,/7 so the tenor of the passage is entirely in keeping with his 
later circumstances, when he is likely to have been critical of his 
erstwhile compatriots. Plutarch, however, appears to be drawing 
on a source hostile to Demetrius rather than to the Athenian 
government, so is perhaps not using Demochares here, but rather 


someone like Duris. It is therefore reasonable to suggest, pace 
Plutarch, that Demetrius' actions at this time were neither 
degenerate nor dissolute. He evidently observed the proprieties, 
putting his energy into diplomacy and political manoeuvring. He 
is likely to have been incredulous at the Athenian response, and 
his behaviour on his second visit to the city may well have had 
its source in the contempt with which he came to view the 
sycophancy of 307. This is perhaps demonstrated by the 
declaration put in his mouth by Demochares: 


[Demetrius commented] that no Athenian of his own time had a 
great and noble soul./9 


If it is true that he respected the proud traditions of Athens, then 
this reaction is credible. Moreover, Demetrius' excessively 
degenerate behaviour is more plausible in the context of 304- 
302, after he had tasted his first major victory, become involved 
with the sybaritic Lamia, assumed the kingship, and established 
his flamboyant reputation as ‘Poliorcetes’. It must be remembered 
that Plutarch's account of Demetrius’ first visit to Athens is being 
used by the biographer to set the stage for the colourful material 
of the second visit; careful scrutiny reveals no evidence of 
Demetrius misbehaving in the city during 307/306. 
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l Plutarch implies that Demetrius himself summoned the assembly, but 


this must be incorrect (so Jacoby, FGrH 328, Notes, 249 n. 24; Rosen 1967, 
86 n. 146). As Jacoby remarks (Comm. 343), the event was probably staged 
by the democrats. Diodorus supplies only the bare tenets of Demetrius' 
announcement. 


2 Diod. 20.46.1; cf. 20.45.1, 5; Plut. Demetr. 8.7. 
3 Plut. Demetr. 10.1; cf. 8.7; and the Suda A 431, s.v. Demetrios: Kal 
a6tovoueioOau  ka0ó0ti  xütptov,  AO0nvatotg Te Kal 


Meyap£Üotv édwKev, quAActew TE doa Åv opiow K Tic eic 
TO Apyalov mwOALTELacG VO"WA, ‘and he allowed [the Athenians] to be 
independently governed in accordance with their paternal custom, and 
[allowed] the Athenians and the Megarians to keep whatever was customary 
for them from their primordial government’ (trans. Hutton, Suda On Line); 
also Diod. 20.46.3: ztapaóó&oG &kouíoato tr|v MATPLOV TOALTELaV, 
'[the demos] unexpectedly recovered the constitution of the fathers’ (trans. 
Geer). 

4 For an excellent discussion of the announcement (it is perhaps not 
strictly accurate to call it a decree), see Rosen 1967, 86-7. For the 
significance of the wording @lAlav Kal oU y lav, see Mitchel 1964, 
13-14. 

5 plut. Demetr. 10.1; Diod. 20.46.4; with Rosen 1967, 87 n. 151; 
contra Jacoby FGrH 328, Notes, 249 n. 24. Rosen's assessment of the 
situation, that Plutarch reports the promise made at the assembly by 
Demetrius, and Diodorus records its fulfilment later in the year, is persuasive. 
There is no reason not to combine Diodorus with Plutarch here, and the 
handling of negotiations seems to have been left by Antigonus almost entirely 
to Demetrius’ discretion. 


© Cf. the treaties with Antipater in 322 (Diod. 18.18; Plut. Phoc. 26-7); 
and Cassander in 317 (Diod. 18.74); with Rosen 1967, 59, 75, 87. 

7 So Ferguson 1948, 113; cf. Mossé 1973, 108; Tracy 1995, 21; 
Habicht 1997, 67-76; Mikalson 1998, 75-84; Paschidis 2008a, 78-90; 
Bayliss 2011, 159-72. 

8 Diod. 20.45.5; 46.2-3. Suggestions are made by Jacoby FGrH 328, 
Comm. 343-4 & n. 27-9, to explain the reduplication, including the use of 
more than one source. However, Pritchett & Meritt 1940, 7-8 postulate on 


epigraphic grounds that there were democratic meetings late in the archon 
year of 308/307, and some of the reforms were instituted quickly; see also 


Rosen 1967, 87-8. 

2 Others are also named as culpable (Plut. Demetr. 12.1; with Gabbert 
1986, 30), such as Dromocleides of Sphettus (Dernetr. 13.1; cf. 34.4; with 
Paschidis 2008a, 129-31); but Stratocles receives the brunt of the 
condemnation: ‘the most preposterous of Stratocles’ ideas (he was the one 
who invented these extravagant and sophisticated forms of flattery) was the 


proposal that any official envoys sent to Antigonus or Demetrius by public 
decree should be referred to not as ambassadors but as sacred deputies' 


(Demetr. 11.1). Sweet 1951, 180 is certain that much of this material 
derives from Duris. 
10 Plut. Demetr. 10.3-6. Modern discussions of the honours awarded to 


Demetrius and his father by the Athenians have proliferated, but see esp. now 
Paschidis 2013, 124-6; Rose 2015, 163-6. For an early systematic 
treatment, see Scott 1928a & b, in two parts: the honours are conveniently 
listed in 1928b, 238-9; and fundamental bibliography in 1928a, 137 n. 1. See 
further Ferguson 1911, 64; Rosen 1967, 88-9; Billows 1990, 149-50; 
Mikalson 1998, 79-82. Also still indispensable is Habicht 2017, 31-4 (= 
1970, 44-8). 

11 I am most grateful to Ms Joanna Ashton for gifting me some of her 
unpublished research on this subject, conducted in the 1980s at the 
University of Western Australia. 


12 Diod. 20.46.2. The remains of a gilded equestrian statue were found in 
a well in the Agora in 1971: see Shear 1973; Houser 1987, 255-81, esp. 


267-71 and n. 22; Mikalson 1998, 79; and see above, Chapter 1, n. 36. This 
is probably not the same statue, however, as Diodorus specifies a chariot- 
borne, rather than an equestrian monument. This was not the first such award 
for the Antigonids. As early as 310, the Scepsians had voted extensive 


honours to the family (OGIS 6). 

13 Other instances of statues awarded often specify that they may be 
placed anywhere in the Agora except near the tyrannicides, e.g. IG ii2 450, 1. 
30-4 (for Asander); IG ii3,1 853, 1. 39-42 (for Herodorus), and note Plut. 
Mor. 852e; cf. IG ii2 654, 1. 57-8 (for Audoleon); see Osborne 1981, D42, 
D68, D76; Dimitrakos 1937, 49-50; Habicht 1970, 46-7 n. 15; Billows 
1990, 149 n. 28. For background regarding the tyrannicides, see for instance 
Hdt. 5.55-57.1, 6.123; Thuc. 1.20, 6.53.3-60.1; Athen. 695a-b; Arist. [ Ath. 
Pol.] 18. Their statues could still be seen in Pausanias’ time (1.8.5), although 
the Soteres were almost certainly gone by then; see Livy 31.44; with Houser 
1987, 270. 

14 JG ii3,1 853, 1. 39-42, for Herodorus, from prytany 9, Elaphebolion 
295/294 (March 294): otfjoat ó'aoto[Ó TOV ófjuov kai elikova 
xaXAxi|v èv  yoprtüi Av sap’ — Apguólcó-iov Kai 
Apiotoy£(t[ova kai TOUG XoclfjpaG; see Osborne 1981-2, D68 (as 
IG ii? 646); Paschidis 2008a, 131-2. 

15 Plut. Demetr. 10.4: the altar of ANUNTPLOG Katatfátr]G (‘the 
Alighter’), see below, Chapter 14, p. 206. 

16 piod. 20.46.2. On the award of statues and crowns, see Scott 1928a, 
156-7; Mikalson 1998, 79-80. 


17 To Aristodemus. IG ii2 459 retains part of his name in the prescript, 
along with part of the archon's name and the month: Anthesterion (Feb./Mar. 


306), but no details of the actual honours granted. Billows 1990, 227 n. 106 
lists twenty-two decrees honouring Antigonid officers, see app. 3 under 
individual names; and Osborne 1982a, 121 n. 495, & D45, 47, 51, 59, 60, 61, 
& 68. For examples of honours awarded to members of Demetrius' family, see 


Athen. 254a, 255c; OGIS 6, 1. 28-9. 

18 Demochares ap. Athen. 253a records that cult honours were awarded 
to Adeimantus, Burichus, and Oxythemis, whom he describes as Demetrius' 
parasites (cf. 13.578b; 14.614f). See further Billows 1990, 362-4, 378, 414; 
Osborne 1981-2, D47; ISE, no. 9; Badian & Martin 1985, 167-72; Wallace 
2013, 142-7; Habicht 2017, 39-42, 192. 

19 Osborne 1983, T87 & 88. 

20 On the religious honours accorded Demetrius by the Athenians, see 
Parker 1996, 258-63; Mikalson 1998, 78-90; Habicht 2017, 193-4. 

21 plut. Demetr. 10.4: ‘the Athenians were also the only people who 
described them in inscriptions as saviour-gods’; with Rose 2015, 163-5; cf. 
Diod. 20.46.2; and below, n. 25. 

22 On this matter, see Rosen 1967, 89; Habicht 2017, 31-4. The Decree 
of Akamantis, Agora 16.114 = SEG 25.14. + 30.69 (cf. ISE 5), 1.17 & 22, 
preserves the title otipa LV), but comes from 303; see below, p. 221. 

23 See the fundamental discussion of Kaerst 1968, 313-15; and also Scott 
1928a, 144-7. 

24 So plut. Demetr. 10.1; Diod. 20.46.1; and cf. the reaction of the 
Sicyonians in 303: Kal TAG GAAaG üxovéugetv TWAS WC KTİÍOTN 
(Diod. 20.102.3). See also Kaerst 1968, 2.114; Scott 1928a, 145-6; 
Habicht 2017, 33. 

25 Diod. 20.46.2. Plutarch omits this in the original list, but it is evident 
from Demetr. 12.4 that ‘altars’ (plural!) were built, as they were afflicted, 
supposedly by divine displeasure, with a rampant overgrowth of poisonous 
hemlock; see Scott 1928a, 140-1; Mikalson 1998, 80-1; Rose 2015, 172- 
3; Habicht 2017, 32. 

26 Compare Plut. Demetr. 10.4 with 46.1, where in 287 a priest of the 
Soteres is named (Diphilus), and his eponymous privilege is abolished. 

27 The problem was dealt with by Kirchhoff 1867. Moreover, there are 
no inscriptions dated by the name of these priests, and the archon lists of 
Diodorus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Din. 9) use as their eponymoi the 
traditional archons. For discussion and bibliography, see Scott 19282, 140- 
1; Rose 2015, 164-5; Habicht 2017, 32 n. 163. Alternatively, there is the 
possibility that the cult priest’s name was to be included in addition to that 


of the archon, cf. Arr. Anab. 7.23.7. 

28 piod. 20.46.2; Duris ap. Athen. 536a. IG xi 4.1036, 1. 5-9, 36-41 
(conveniently translated in Harding 1985, no. 136, with further 
bibliography) records the inception of the Demetrieia to alternate with the 
already-established Antigoneia on Delos (on this anomaly, see Tarn 1913, 
433-6; Wehrli 1968, 116-18; Merker 1970, 141 n. 2). Diodorus 20.102.3 
records that similar honours were voted Demetrius at Sicyon in 303/302. 
OGIS 6, 1. 21-6 affirms that a festival for the Antigonids had been celebrated 
at Scepsis, perhaps from before 310 (on this, see Austin 2006, 88). IG xii 9, 
207 demonstrates that the Euboeans also adopted games in honour of 
Demetrius; see Ringwood 1929, 390-2; Scott 1928a, 143; Habicht 2017, 
55-6. See generally Ferguson 1911, 126 n. 1; Scott 1928a, 141-2, 147-50; 
Ehrenberg 1946, 190-3; Habicht 2017, 30-57. 

29 Diod. 20.46.2; Plut. Demetr. 10.5; with Mikalson 1998, 81; Rose 
2015, 165. 

30 parke 1977, 38-41. 

31 Plut. Demetr. 12.3; with Parke 1977, 40. The event is confirmed by 
IG ii2 657, 1. 13-16 (Decree for Philippides of Cephale, conveniently 
translated by Bagnall & Derow 1981, no. 13), which records the donation of a 
new peplos by Lysimachus in 299/298 for use in the Great Panathenaea of 
298, cf. Plut. Demetr. 12.8. This evidence must fix the incident to the 


Panathenaea of 302, as repairs to the peplos could not have been delayed 
from 306 until 298. In 301 the comic poet Philippides used the occasion to 


criticize Stratocles (Philippides ap. Plut. Demetr. 12.7 & 26.5). See also 
Ferguson 1911, 123 n. 1; Scott 1928a, 159-60; Shear 1978, 36 n. 89 & 
39-40; Parker 1996, 261, 263; Rose 2015, 173-5. 

32 Plut. Demetr. 10.5; Mor. 338a; Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.54; with Billows 
1990, 150 n. 30; Parker 1996, 258-9; Mikalson 1998, 86; Versnel 2011, 
452; Rose 2015, 166. Habicht 2017, 34-6 decisively demonstrates that this 
honour belongs to 304 rather than 307. 

33 E.g. Clearchus ap. Athen. 522f; Paus. 5.14.10; Lycophron 1370; Ar. 
Pax 42. The parallel between the concept of a divine manifestation 
(éxtpáveta) of Zeus descending to earth in thunder and lightning and the 
ruler cult in general, and Demetrius' arrival in Athens in particular, is 
significant; for discussion and bibliography, see for instance Scott 1928a, 
164-6; Chaniotis 2003. 

34 The honours listed in Plut. Demetr. 12.1-2 also apply to Demetrius 
alone. Demetrius’ total loyalty to and identification with his father was a 


byword in the ancient world (cf. Diod. 20. 111.2), but progressively his own 
cult overshadowed that of the distant Antigonus in the minds of the Athenians 


and others. For discussion of the peculiarities of the dual cult, see Habicht 
2017, 34-6. 

35 plut. Dernetr. 11.1. See for instance Arr. Anab. 7.23.2, where envoys 
came to Alexander in Babylon in 323 WC OEWPOL SHOEV EG TAV 0700 
C@LyLEVOL However, for the fullest exposition of this grammatically and 
contextually troublesome assertion, concluding that it does not necessarily 
signify an early deification of Alexander in Greece, see Badian 1981, 55-9. 
See also the discussion of Brunt 1983, app. XXII; and Scott 1928a, 160-1, 


who mistakenly believes these emissaries had been sent after Alexander’s 
death, but also provides other examples and bibliography. 


36 Duris ap. Athen. 253d: ‘The greatest and most beloved gods are here in 
our city; for a timely opportunity brought Demeter and Demetrius here 
simultaneously’; cf. Antiphanes, Twins (F 81) ap. Athen. 423c: ‘pour us one 
with twice as much in honour of the sacred goddess and our beloved king’. 
See further Scott 1928a, 149-50; 1928b, 229-34; Parker 1996, 259; 
Chaniotis 2011, 162-3; Habicht 2017, 34-6. 

37 Diod. 20.92.4; Plut. Demetr. 2.3; Synk. 3.3. See Scott 1928b, 223- 
39; Ehrenberg 1946, 190-1; Mikalson 1998, 93-4; Chaniotis 2011, 164- 
5; Rose 2018, 277-80. Alexander provides a clear precedent for assuming 
the personae of divinities: see Ephippus of Olynthus, FGrH 126 F 5 ap 
Athen. 537e; with Prandi, BNJ 126 F 5; Spawforth 2012, 177-82. 

38 E g. Athen. 253a-b; 254a; 255c; on this, see Scott 1928b, 233-6; and 
below, p. 207. 

39 Plut. Demetr. 9.1; cf. Diod. 20.110.1; Scott 19282, 139; Rose 2015, 
157. 

40 Jacoby, FGrH 328 F 47-8, Comm. 327-8, & Notes, 234-5; Suda, II 
390, s.v. Paraloi; Phot. Lex. s.v. TAPAAOL, zu dpaA.OG; and cf. schol. Dem. 
21.171-4 (ed. Dindorf IX, 636—7). See also Toepffer 1894; Ferguson 1911, 
64 n. 1; Scott 1928a, 158; Billows 1990, 150 n. 30, 227 n. 105; Habicht 
1997, 68-9; Jones, BNJ 328 F 47-8. 

^l Jordan 1975, 164-6, and for the function of the sacred ships as 
transport for state envoys, 173. 

42 Plut. Demetr. 13.3: OUT@ kactaucokopuevot TOD àvOpostov, 
zpooótéq0£tipav AUTOV, 0068 CAAWS Dytatvovta THV ótivotav 
(trans. Duff); with Scott 19282, 161; Rose 2015, 178, pointing out Plutarch 


directly contradicts himself here (cf. 20.2, where he states that Demetrius 
*had a good natural intelligence and a speculative mind"). 


43 plut, Demetr. 24.7-9 records the circumstances; see Scott 1928a, 
162; Rose 2015, 221; and below, p. 210. 

44 piod. 20.46.2; Plut. Demetr. 10.6; Steph. Byz. s.v. AVTLyOVic; Poll. 
Onom. 8.110; with Mikalson 1998, 81; Paschidis 20083, 98; Habicht 
2017, 32; Rose 2018, 269-70. 


45 Arist. [Ath. Pol] 21.6; Hdt. 5.66, 69; Paus. 1.5.1-5. A further 
implication of this measure must have been the inception of Demetrius and 
Antigonus into the role of eponymous founding heroes with concomitant 
religious implications. This is confirmed by Paus. 10.10.1, who records the 
addition of Demetrius’ and Antigonus' statues to those of the Athenian tribal 
name heroes at Delphi. 


46 The decrees attributable to this year are conveniently listed by Tracy 
1995, 40 n. 21; cf. 2000, 230; and Paschidis 20083, 80. EM 12706, 1. 1-2, 
retains the archon name with the tribal name Demetrias; see Broneer 1933, 
398-402, no. 18. IG ii2 458, 1. 2, from Gamelion (Jan./Feb.) 307/306, retains 
the tribal name Antigonis. Although exact reconstructions are contentious, it 
seems agreed that the two new phylai were in place by winter 307/306 at 
the latest, and perhaps even earlier; see for instance Dinsmoor 1935, 303, 
308; West 1936, 361; Pritchett & Meritt 1940, 12-21; Pritchett 1940; 
Meritt 1964, 14-15. 

47 The reconstruction of this year has generated enormous scholarly 
debate, although Pritchett & Meritt 1940, 12 were certain the year 307/306 
was conceived as one of twelve prytanies; and cf. now Paschidis 2013, 123. 
The two main possibilities are advanced by Dinsmoor 1935, 303-5; contra 
Meritt 1936, 204, and are conveniently summarized by Pritchett 1937a; 
see also Bayliss 2011, 166 n. 37; and the summation of Habicht 2017, 32 
n. 166: ‘The redistribution of the citizenry and the regulation of the calendar 
will have taken some time.’ For background bibliographies, see Dinsmoor 
1931, 515-25; Seibert 1983, 70-2. 

48 plut. Demetr. 12.2; cf. Philochorus FGrH 328 F 166; with Mikalson 
1998, 93; Thonemann 2005, 75-6; Bayliss 2011, 165-6; Rose 2015, 
170-1; Jones, BNJ 328 F 166. There is no evidence in the sources that 
Antigonus was also to be honoured in this fashion. 

49 The ‘old and new’: Polemon ap. Harpocration, s.v. ÉVI] Kal véa. For 
discussion of these honours, see Jacoby, FGrH 328 F 166, Comm. 542-4 & 
Notes, 438-9, whose analysis is compelling. See further Ferguson 1911, 122 
& n. 3; Scott 1928a, 158-9; Dinsmoor 1935, 305; Meritt 1936, 204-5; 
Dimitrakos 1937, 40; Manni 1953, 24-5; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 150 n. 


86. 

50 Such as IG ii? 456, 1. 4 (Évr| Kal vég is restored, from Nov./Dec. 
307); IG ii? 471, 1. 6-7: Mouvuytdvocg Évr kal vég &ufoA(uo 
(April/May 305). From the same month, IG ii2 472 line 4 retains a partially 
restored [Movvuyidvoc] Évr Kal véQ. In EM 12706 from the 
archonship of Anaxicrates itself, Évr] Kal VEC is restored by both Broneer 
1933, 398; and Dinsmoor 1935, 307, although the month in question is at 
issue (Broneer supplies Boedromion, Dinsmoor Anthesterion). See also 
Jacoby, FGrH 328 F 166, Notes, 438; Bayliss 2011, 166. 

51 plut. Dernetr. 12.2-3. See Ferguson 1911, 64; and for full discussion 
Scott 1928a, 148-9; Segre 1932; Ferguson 1948, 131-6; Jacoby, FGrH 
328, F 165-6, Comm. 542-3, Notes, 438; Mikalson 1998, 93-4; Paschidis 
2013, 125-6; Rose 2015, 171. See also Habicht 2017, 36-8, who 
discusses these honours in the context of 294; and Parker 1996, 259 n. 13. 

52 IG ii3,1 857, 41-3: K]al Aveutetv TOV otép[avov Atovvolov 
TOV £v oTel Kai Anuntple(U@v tprayotóQv TOU AyOVL 
(reference to the Dionysia restored). For discussion: Dinsmoor 1931, 8, 15; 
Jacoby, FGrH 328 F 166, Notes, 438. For further epigraphic references to 
the Dionysia after 307: IG ii? 456, 1. 33; IG ii? 466, 1. 53 (partly restored); 
IG ii2 555, 1. 6-7 (restored); IG ii? 567, 1. 23; IG ii3,1 853, 1. 31-2 = 
Osborne 1981-2, D68 (partly restored); Hesperia, supp. 17, 1. 93 (Decree 
for Callias); P. Oxy. 10.1235, Col. iii, 1. 109; IG ii2 1299, 1. 32 (SIG? 485). 
On the latter, the reference to the Dionysia remains (l. 32), but the supposed 
reference to the Demetrieia is not actually extant; see Dinsmoor 1931, 15 n. 
10; contra Scott 192823, 148. A third-century Euboean decree (IG xii 9, 207, 
l. 18) records a festival known as the AyW@vac TMV Atovuotov Kal 
Ann tpte (cV, which was apparently celebrated in a number of cities across 
the island; for discussion, see Ringwood 1929, 390-2; Habicht 2017, 55-6; 
and for similar festivals elsewhere: Rose 2015, 172. 

53 Athen. 536a; with Ferguson 1911, 64 n. 1; Scott 1928b, 228; 
Dinsmoor 1931, 15; Jacoby, FGrH 328 F 166, Notes, 438-9. 

54 plut. Demetr. 10.3, trans. Duff. For discussion, see Kaerst 1901, col. 
2774; Ferguson 1911, 107-8 (who believes Plutarch without reservation); 
Rosen 1967, 89; Müller 1973, 56-8; Bosworth 2000, n. 126; Paschidis 
2013; Rose 2015, 163, 192-5. 


55 It is significant that mainland Greeks, and Athenians at that, are 
reported to have awarded the title. In earlier instances individual Diadochs 
had supposedly been acclaimed by their troops, their retainers, or by their 


Asian subjects, but this is the first record of such spontaneous acclamation in 
Greece itself. 


56 See for instance Suda, K 2335, s.v. Krateros (= Arr. Succ. F 19). 
Suda, A 249, s.v. Leonnatos (= Arr. Succ. F 12). Plut. Eum. 8.12; cf. 
Athen. 539f (Eumenes). Diod. 19.48.1; 19.55.2; Polyaen. 4.6.13; cf. Diod. 
18.58.4; 20.73.1; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 3.2 (Antigonus). Diod. 19.81.3-4; 
85.3; 93.4; 97.3 (Demetrius). Plut. Demetr. 18.2; Diod.19.90.4; 19.92.5 
(Seleucus). Diod. 18.21.9; 20.27.1; Plut. Demetr. 17.6, with Bosworth 2000 
(Ptolemy); cf. Diod. 18.23.3, 25.3 for the aspirations of Perdiccas; and Diod. 
19.52.1-5 for Cassander's royal ambitions. See in general Lund 1992, 153- 
61; Bosworth 2000, 228-41; and Chapter 2 n. 49; Chapter 8, n. 21; Chapter 
12, n. 9. 

57 Significantly, Agora 16.107, the earliest extant Attic decree from 
307/306, does not allocate the royal title to Demetrius (l. 11); see Paschidis 
2013, whose restoration and analysis of this decree in conjunction with 
Plutarch’s passage is compelling; and cf. Rose 2015, 163, 192-5. 

58 Diod. 20.47-53; Parian Marble, FGrH F B21 = BNJ 239. 

59 Paus. 1.6.6, trans. Jones, Loeb ed., my italics: SLEAOOVTOC È TOU 
xe£uGvogG Anuntptloc mAEevoag ç Kúnpov Mevédaov 
oatpánnv  IItoAeuaíou vavuayiq Kai avéic avtov 
IIcoAguatov &xiótafávta EViKNOE. See Kaerst 1901, 2774-5. 

60 Kaerst 1901, 2774-5; Ferguson 1911, 112; Beloch 1925, iv1.153; 
Pritchett 1937b, 333; Manni 1951, 29, 68; Rodgers 1937, 239; Hill 1940, 
166; Mossé 1973, 108; Müller 1973, 79; Hauben 1977b, 328; Berthold 
1984, 61-2; Billows 1990, 151; Wheatley 2001b, 135-8; Murray 2012, 
106; and see below, Chapter 11, p. 146-7. 

61 Diod. 20.46.4; cf. Plut. Demetr. 10.1, with identical quantities: 
150,000 medimnoi of grain, and enough timber to build 100 ships. Plutarch 
says the timber was for building triremes, Diodorus says generally for ‘ships’; 
see Billows 1990, 150 n. 31. 

62 Thirty Athenian quadriremes fought with Demetrius at Salamis in 306: 
Diod. 20.50.3; cf. Ferguson 1911, 112; Pritchett 1937b, 333; Habicht 1997, 


77. Whether the Athenian naval contingent at Salamis was drawn from 
newly-constructed units or older naval reserves is impossible to tell. 


63 JG ii2 1492b, 1. 97-103; see Melville Jones 1993 and 20072, no. 188. 
It is possible that [G ii2 675 & 525 record the embassy sent to Antigonus to 
request this aid; see Pritchett 1937a. IG ii? 1492b, 1. 106, 115-16 probably 
records the disbursal of some of the funds, see Billows 1990, 151, 389, 430- 


1; Paschidis 20083, 86-9, 107-9. See also Smith 1962, 116-17; Shear 
1978, 47 n. 127; Osborne 1981-2, D51; Habicht 1982, 198-9; Billows 
1990, 150-1, 411-12. 

64 The entry in IG ii2 1492b, 1. 133 implies that both islands were 
controlled by Athens by 305, cf. ISE 8, 1. 7-9, from 303/302. Ferguson 
1911, 64-5 and n. 2 surmises that Scyros also fell under Athenian control. 
See Billows 1990, 227 n. 105; Habicht 1997, 70; Oliver 2007, 69-70; 
Paschidis 20083, 79, 89. 

65 IG ii2 463 + Meritt 1940, 66, no. 9, from 307/306 (English trans. 
Harding 1985, no. 134), preserves details of the repair and modernization of 
the Long Walls, with the name of Demochares restored as the proposer (l. 2); 
and IG ii? 1492, l. 124-40 lists moneys collected in accordance with 
(presumably) this decree. Plut. Mor. 851d-e records Demochares' efforts to 
fortify the city and stockpile munitions; and IG ii? 1487b, 1. 85-90 details 
ordnance in the stockpile in the archonship of Anaxicrates (English trans. 
Harding 1985, no. 135; cf. IG ii2 1488; and IG ii2 468 from 306/305). IG 
ii2 505, 1. 30-42 details assistance received in the archonship of Coroebus 
from Nicandrus of Ilium and Polyzelus of Ephesus (see Harding 1985, no. 
139). IG ii2 554 with SEG 24, no. 111 details similar contributions from 
Euxenides of Phaselis. See also Ferguson 1911, 112-14; Smith 1962, 117; 
Marsden 1969, 69-70; Shear 1978, 47 n. 127; Habicht 1997, 70; 
Paschidis 2008a, 85, 153. 


66 Diod. 20.47.5. Aside from the abortive attack on Egypt in November 
306 (Diod. 20.73-6), the old man seems to have spent his final years in the 
construction work (cf. Diod. 20.108.1). On the history of this short-lived 


foundation, see Libanius, Or. 11.84-93; Malalas, Chron. 8.199.13-201.15 
(= Paus. Dam. FGrH 854 F 10.3-6, English trans. Jeffreys & Scott 1986, 
105-6; Asirvatham, BNJ 854 F 10.3-6); Strabo 16.2.4 C749-50; Downey 
1961, 56-7; Grainger 1990b, 47-8, 55-6, 97-8; Billows 1990, 297-305; 
Cohen 2006, 76-9. Despite being dismantled by Seleucus after the battle of 
Ipsus, and refounded 40 stades away (C.7.3 km: Libanius, Or. 11.85) as 
Antioch, a city named Antigoneia is recorded in the vicinity by Dio Cassius 
(40.29.1) some 250 years later; see Yardley, Wheatley, and Heckel 2011, 
268. 

67 Diod. 20.46.5, trans. Geer; cf. Plut. Dernetr. 15.1; and Diod. 20.102.1; 
with Rosen 1967, 89-90; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 171. 

68 E.g. Carystus: IG ii? 467, cf. 385 (for Timosthenes and Aristonicus; 
Osborne 1981-2, D43 & 49). Tenos: IG ii? 466, with Reger 1992, 366-8. 


Aetolia: Pausanias 1.26.3 (see Gabbert 1996, 59-61); IG ii? 358 (see Dow 
1963a, 55-60; Meritt 1963, 435-8; Mitchel 1964, 14 n. 6); cf. Diod. 
20.99.2-3. Boeotia: Plut. Mor. 851e; Athen. 253b; IG ii? 1491, l. 12-15 
(Ferguson 1911, 115 n. 1), cf. IG ii2 563, 1. 9; note, however, Diod. 
20.100.6: by 304 the Boeotians were allies of Cassander. Megara: Diod. 
20.46.3 with Billows 1990, 151. Chalcis: Agora 16.113; IG ii? 469 (see 
Bakhuizen 1970, 128-30, 163; Billows 1990, 443); and cf. IG ii? 491, 485 
+ 563 + 621 (with Schweigert 1937, 323-7; Billows 1990, 228 n. 109). 
Phocis, especially Elatea: Pausanias 1.26.3; 10.18.6; 10.34.2 (Ferguson 
1911, 115 n. 1; Gabbert 1996 fails to cite Pausanias 10.18.6 and 10.34.2 
on Olympiodorus). Eretria (possibly): IG xii, 9.192 (see Bakhuizen 1970, 
129-30; Billows 1990, 151 n. 33, 227 n. 107); and cf. IG xii 9.212, with 
Billows 1993. Moreover, it is significant that there seems to have been 
general accord among the Greek cities in trying to bring about a peaceful 
resolution to the siege of Rhodes (Diod. 20.98.2-3). 

69 IG ii2 469 (Syll3 328); IG xii, 9.192; Bakhuizen 1970, 128-9; Billows 
1990, 147, 151, 228 n. 108; Paschidis 2008a, 80, 84-5. 

70 E,g. Colophon: IG ii2 456 & 470. Myrlea: IG ii2 703 (dated to 305/304 
by Meritt 1936, 203). Priene: IG ii2 564, 565, 566, 567, SEG 3.86, with 
Billows 1990, 210. Ephesus, Tenedos, Peparethos, Myrina, and Miletus: IG 
ii2 1485, 1. 8-27. Parion: IG ii? 573 (not Paros, contra Billows 1990, 210- 
11; see Steph. Byz. s.v. Iláptov, mOAtc év 'EAAnomÓVTO; and s.v. 
IIápoG, vijoos; cf. IG ii2 573b: [HHAPIANOYX; with Reger 1992, 366 
n. 4). Uncertain city: IG ii? 557. See further Billows 1990, 210-11; Reger 
1992, 366; Habicht 1997, 69; Paschidis 20082, 80. 

7l Favorinus ap. Diog. Laert. 5.77 (for the excessive number of these 
statues: 5.75); Plut Mor. 820e-f; cf. Plut. Demetr. 9.3 for Demetrius’ respect 
for his namesake. 

72 philochorus ap. Dion. Hal. Din. 3. Deinarchus himself was exiled from 
307 for fifteen years (Din. 2), and Menander was rescued from prosecution 
by Telesphorus: Diog. Laert. 5.79. See Ferguson 1911, 101; Mossé 1973, 
108-12; Potter 1987; Habicht 1997, 67-8; O'Sullivan 2009a, 145 n. 120. 

73 plut. Demetr. 14.1. They had a son named Corrhagus; see Demetr. 
53.9. On Eurydice (or Euthydice) and her earlier union with the high-profile 
Ophellas, see Diod. 20.40.5-6; with Ferguson 1911, 110-11; will 1964, 
327; Osborne 1983, T86; Ogden 1999, 175; and below, Chapter 27, p. 
435. 

74 Eurydice evidently had considerable status in the city on account of her 


descent from Miltiades (both Plutarch and Diodorus mention this), for 
Diodorus remarks that her marriage alliance with Ophellas was a factor in 
persuading many Athenians to join the latter's ill-fated Carthaginian 


expedition in 308 (Diod. 20.40.4—42.5; with Heckel 2006a, 184-5). 

75 Demochares, BNJ 75 F 1, ap. Athen. 253a. Olson neatly translates 
aioypa Kai taz£Lvà as ‘embarrassing and debased’ (Loeb ed.). 

76 Athenaeus quotes from book 20 of Demochares' Histories, and shortly 
afterwards he quotes from book 21 (253b = BNJ 75 F 2), recording 


Demetrius’ visit to Corcyra in C.290 (Plut. Pyrr. 10.6-7). Book 20, therefore, 
is likely to deal with events much earlier, in perhaps 307-302. 


77 Smith 1962. He returned in the archonship of Diocles (286/285): Plut. 
Mor. 851e. It is reasonable to suppose he did much of his writing while in 
exile. On the events leading up to his exile, see below, Chapter 14, pp. 
257-8. 

78 Demochares, BNJ 75 F 1, ap. Athen. 253b: OTL Ex’ AVTOU OVdEIC 
A0nvaíov yéyove uÉyac Kal pòc tr|v Vuyr|v (trans Olson, Loeb 
ed.). 
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The Antigonid Campaign in Cyprus, 306 bc 


The campaign fought in Cyprus between the Antigonids and 
Ptolemy Soter in 306 BC is without doubt a watershed in the 
history of the Diadochoi, and showcases a crucial transitional 
stage in the career of Demetrius. The centrepiece is, naturally, the 
great sea battle fought near Salamis, arguably the most 
significant naumachia since its homonymous predecessor of 480; 
however, the lead-up to this momentous engagement, and the 
historical ripples which emanated from it, are of even greater 
importance. Immediately afterwards, Antigonus assumed the title 
of basileus for himself and his son, and they became the first of 
the Hellenistic kings, asserting themselves as the new 
Macedonian dynasty replacing the Argeads. Their propaganda 
machine would use the victory to enhance the Antigonid image 
for many years. 

Diodorus is the chief literary source for the Cypriote 
campaign, devoting seven chapters of his Bibliotheke to it, mainly 
focused on the military narrative.! There are some problems with 
his tallies of Antigonid ship numbers, but aside from this, he 
supplies us with a precise, detailed account in the Hieronymean 
tradition. The latter must certainly be Diodorus’ immediate 
authority: much of the account has the appearance of being first- 
hand, and Hieronymus would have found ample court records 
and eyewitnesses of the great sea battle, even if he was not a 
participant himself.2 

Plutarch, on the other hand, compresses his account into only 
two chapters. While digesting the actual battle of Salamis itself, 
he nevertheless supplies some information not provided by 
Diodorus, perhaps indicating that he is still employing an 


Atthidographic source rather than using the Hieronymean 
tradition.? He includes details from the aftermath of the 
engagement, and a full account of Antigonus' response to the 
news. The significant detail which strongly suggests Plutarch's 
use of an Athenian source at this point is the record, nowhere 
else attested, of Demetrius' gift of 1,200 panoplies to the city 
after Salamis,^ presumably as a reward for the naval aid. 

Numerous peripheral sources also record the battle, but they 
are extremely abbreviated, and tend thematically to contrast the 
first confrontation between Demetrius and Ptolemy at the battle 
of Gaza (312 BC) with the second at Salamis, severely 
compressing the intervening years in the process.? The only 
useful details added to Diodorus and Plutarch are a chronological 
pointer in Pausanias establishing that Demetrius sailed to Cyprus 
after winter, while the final source, Polyaenus, contains some 
helpful data, but also a wildly divergent account of the main 
battle. 


The Timing of the Campaign 


As we have seen, it is difficult to ascertain exactly when 
Demetrius was ordered to Cyprus by his father, as the timing of 
Antigonus’ apparently unilateral decision and summons, which 
appears to have been driven by concern over the proximity of the 
Ptolemaic naval base to his new capital in Upper Syria, is 
unclear. Demetrius was evidently reluctant to abandon the 
Greek initiative, as before obeying his father, he attempted 
unsuccessfully to suborn the commander of the Ptolemaic 
garrisons in Sicyon and Corinth.” However, the negotiations with 
‘Cleonides’ do not appear to have delayed him long, as both 
Diodorus and Plutarch observe that he obeyed promptly, and 
sailed in haste,? indicating that the summons and departure were 
probably close together. 

It follows, therefore, that if the chronological pointer in 
Pausanias and the parameters of Diodorus, Plutarch, and the 
Parian Marble are to be heeded, Demetrius arrived in Cyprus 
itself in spring of 306, but there is no solid evidence that he spent 


the whole of the previous six months in Athens. We have a 
reasonable catalogue of his activities there, but it is possible that 
he left during the winter, and spent some time on the Anatolian 
littoral, initially in Caria.? He may also have escorted some of the 
Athenian and Greek settlers bound for his father's new city 
foundation,!9 and have been accompanied by the Athenian 
quadriremes which were later attested at the battle of Salamis. 
Diplomatic exchanges with the Rhodians had apparently been 
under way for some months, but they refused Demetrius' 
peremptory summons to join him against Ptolemy, declaring their 
neutrality and ensuring future Antigonid wrath.!! The fleet 
proceeded along the Carian, Lycian, and Pamphylian coast to 
Cilicia, where Demetrius assembled his invasion armada. Progress 
was possibly slow, as these waters were dominated by the 
Rhodian navy (whose neutrality was suspect), Ptolemaic naval 
contingents based in Cyprus and perhaps elsewhere, and 
pirates.12 


Preliminary Phases 


Demetrius' embarkation point in Cilicia is unknown, but he sailed 
to the closest point in Cyprus, landing on the north side of the 
Karpass peninsular in the north-east corner of the island.!? His 
force consisted of 15,000 infantry and 400 cavalry, but there are 
some discrepancies regarding the composition of the fleet which 
ferried them across. Diodorus reports that it consisted of 110 
triremes (vaUc È TayUVaUTOVOAG LEV tpu]pglc), 53 ‘heavier 
transports’ (faputépov oTpaTlwTtidwv), and many freighters 
(mOpla) transporting troops, horses, and the army’s logistic 
support.!¢ The problem of calculating Demetrius’ fleet strength 
clearly cannot be resolved beyond doubt, although Hauben’s 
article of 1976 has gone as far as is possible towards reconciling 
the inconsistent tallies in Diodorus. A misinterpretation in 
describing the BapUTEpat oTpaTWTLdec is highly likely: these 
were probably heavy warships, while the troop transportation 
was largely carried out by the xópta.!5 An even simpler 
explanation for Diodorus’ inconsistency (aside from a mere 


mistake in transmitting Hieronymus) is that the fleet was brought 
up to the strength described at Salamis not only by captured 
enemy vessels, but by reinforcements arriving during the interval 
between Demetrius’ initial landing and the great battle, which 
may have been around two months.16 

The campaign unfolded in three phases, almost as if Demetrius 
was being tested on all aspects of military expertise in 
preparation for the prize which was to come: a land battle, a 
siege, and a naumachia. Initially, he proceeded cautiously, 
building a strong camp protected by a moat and palisade, and 
ensuring the safety of the ships, then storming the adjacent towns 
of Carpasia and Urania.!7 His caution was well judged, the sign 
of a seasoned campaigner. He was now 30, and had executed his 
own ambushes on poorly defended camps, such as the one 
against Cilles in 311, and the salutary lesson of his father's 
careless defeat in Babylonia in 309 may have still been in his 
mind.!8 Moreover, it was prudent to maintain an escape route in 
case a retreat became necessary. In the event, it did not. 
Marching to Salamis, he met Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother and 
general in command of the island, some 8 km from the city.!? 
Menelaus had mustered 12,000 infantry and 800 horsemen, and a 
sharp, pitched battle was fought, which Demetrius won quickly 
and easily. He routed Menelaus, killing 1,000 men and capturing 
3,000. He attempted to integrate the prisoners into his own army, 
but Ptolemy held their baggage in Egypt, and consequently many 
deserted back to Menelaus. Realizing this, he sent the remainder 
to his ships and ferried them to his father at Antigoneia-on-the- 
Orontes. Thus ended the first phase of the conflict. 

The second phase involved investing the city of Salamis, and is 
described in some detail by Diodorus, but overlooked by 
Plutarch.2° The blockade must have been carried out by both 
land and sea, but was not effected quickly enough to prevent 
Menelaus despatching messengers to Ptolemy for help, and 
Pausanias adds that Menelaus himself suffered a naval defeat 
before Ptolemy's arrival.2! Diodorus goes on to describe the first 
of Demetrius' truly great siege initiatives. His earlier efforts at Es- 
Sela, Babylon, Munychia, and Megara22 clearly paled in 
comparison with the siege of Salamis, which itself was only a 


precursor to the famous siege of Rhodes a year later. As with 
Munychia, Demetrius had a large store of catapults, stone- 
throwers, and all types of siege machinery, and he also sent to 
the mainland for technicians to construct the first of his 
legendary specialized siege towers: a  helepolis, and two 
penthoused battering rams. The procedures were not new. 
Alexander's siege of Halicarnassus in 334 and the seven-month 
siege of the supposedly impregnable island of Tyre in 332 had 
hitherto been benchmarks for innovation in siege technology, and 
had featured the use of siege towers. Antigonus himself had 
successfully besieged Tyre for fifteen months in 315/314,2? and 
Demetrius almost certainly participated in that operation. This 
background begs the question: why were Demetrius' sieges to 
become so celebrated? Surely, the answer cannot be on the 
grounds of their scale; Alexander's actions at Halicarnassus and 
Tyre must certainly have been the archetypal examples of the 
large-scale and difficult siege in this milieu. Nor, at this stage, did 
he introduce any startling innovation; all the devices listed by 
Diodorus had been employed by previous generals in the last 
thirty years. The answer may well lie in the quality and nature of 
the source tradition. Hieronymus evidently recorded the action in 
detail from eyewitnesses (if he was not present himself), and 
preserved for Diodorus' use a full description of the devices and 
tactics employed. Moreover, the euphoric propaganda which 
followed the ensuing naval victory and assumption of the royal 
title greatly inflated Demetrius' reputation, and it is notable that 
Salamis and Rhodes, the two most famous siege exploits which 
inspired his celebrated nickname, fall in the years either side of 
his elevation to regal status. But both of these actions were 
aborted prematurely; one on the arrival of Ptolemy's relieving 
armada, and the other for strategic reasons on the orders of 
Antigonus. On account of this, some modern scholars have 
argued that the ancient tradition has preserved Demetrius’ 
cognomen ‘Poliorcetes’ ironically: he was the perennial Besieger, 
but not the Taker of cities.2^ That the two sieges in which 
Demetrius first earned his enduring nickname were neither 
successful nor innovative would seem to add weight to this 
notion; however, scrutiny of the historical record reveals that not 


a single city after 304 successfully resisted Demetrius. Often, in 
fact, the mere rumour of his approach, or the sight of his 
equipment, resulted in rapid negotiation or surrender. His 
reputation may have been the product of an extremely effective 
Antigonid propaganda machine, but the ancients took the 
implications of Demetrius deathless and unique sobriquet 
extremely seriously. 

True to form, Demetrius prosecuted the assault on Salamis 
meticulously, with his nine-storey helepolis being the centrepiece 
of the onslaught.25 His preparations must have taken more than a 
month, but in the initial engagement the Salaminians put up 
stout resistance. The helepolis and the rams proved decisive, 
however, clearing the battlements and shattering the defences. At 
nightfall, after some days, the assault reached a climax with the 
fall of the city being imminent. During that night Menelaus 
attempted a sortie, and succeeded in setting the helepolis and 
other machinery alight. Despite Demetrius' efforts, his main siege 
engines were destroyed, and he was forced to persevere without 
them. A stalemate had been reached. 

By now, some time had elapsed since Demetrius’ landing on 
the island, and he must have had rumour of Ptolemy's 
preparations in Egypt, for he refrained from constructing more 
siege machinery, realizing that he must once again try himself 
against the Lagid in person. The quick subjugation of Cyprus had 
depended on immediate success by land, so that an enemy fleet 
could be denied safe anchorage on the island and in the region. 
Menelaus had denied this to Demetrius by holding Salamis and 
its harbour, and the news of Ptolemy's intention to contest the 
matter necessitated a change of tactics. Demetrius was equal to 
the task; thus commenced the third phase of the campaign. 


The Battle of Salamis 


We cannot know how long Ptolemy took to reach Cyprus,26 but 
he eventually arrived at Paphos in the west of the island with a 
huge armada of 140 heavy warships and 200 transports 
conveying 10,000 infantry (Map 3).27 Plutarch relates that there 


were some initial diplomatic exchanges between the two 
Diadochs, and that the whole Greek world watched expectantly 
in the realization that the victor would become the dominant 
player in the dynastic wars.29 But the mutual demands allegedly 
made here, that either party retire, and especially Demetrius' 
demand that the Ptolemaic garrisons of Corinth and Sicyon be 
dismissed, appear to be little more than empty posturing, along 
the lines of the ultimatum the allies sent to Antigonus in 315 
(Diod. 19.57.1-2). It is certainly possible that Ptolemy made 
diplomatic overtures before sailing from Egypt, and there may 
well have been exchanges upon his arrival, but Plutarch appears 
to be overdramatizing at this point, and it is not possible to 
confirm the veracity of these communications. By now, 
Demetrius was committed to a major confrontation. He may have 
feared his foothold in the island would be loosened in the face of 
Ptolemy's great show of strength, however, and realized that his 
best chance lay in a naval engagement. Although he had perhaps 
received reinforcements and had been bolstered by captured 
prisoners, his land forces were by now greatly outnumbered.2? 
Moreover, Ptolemy had emphatically asserted his dominance over 
the young man at Gaza in 312. Demetrius' stature and reputation 
had increased greatly since then, but he was probably not 
confident his troops would beat the wily Lagid in a rematch on 
land, particularly when at a numerical disadvantage. On the 
other hand, his naval staff seem to have been extremely capable 
individuals, many of whom are named before the battle,?0 and he 
clearly felt his chances to be better at sea. Meanwhile, Ptolemy 
coasted along to Kition, less than 40 km from Salamis by land, 
and despite the siege, he was able to appraise his brother of the 
need to unite their naval forces and gain the numerical 
advantage. Demetrius seems to have had superior intelligence, 
however, for he became aware of Ptolemy's plan to dash around 
Cape Pedalium under the cover of darkness and into Salamis at 
dawn. Accordingly, he equipped his fleet with his best men and 
much of the siege machinery,?! and stationed himself at the 
mouth of the Salaminian harbour for the night. The balance of his 
army was divided between sustaining the siege, and occupying 
the adjacent beaches and headlands to deal with the shipwreck 


survivors. Ptolemy's warships duly arrived, with the troop 
transports bringing up the rear, but as dawn broke he sighted 
Demetrius’ navy between himself and the harbour, and realized 
he would have to fight. 
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Map 3. The Cyprus Campaign. 


Drawn by Michael Athanson (Source: Natural Earth). © Pat Wheatley 
and Charlotte Dunn. 


Demetrius’ strategy was risky, but simple. As long as 
Menelaus’ squadron could be kept from uniting with Ptolemy’s, 
he had a numerical advantage of between ten and forty ships; if 
the enemy squadrons were able to merge, the position would be 
reversed.?2 Worse still, if Menelaus’ ships could manage to time 
their escape and take him in the rear while he was engaged with 
Ptolemy, all would be lost. Despite this danger, Demetrius and his 
admirals detached only ten of the quinqueremes under 
Antisthenes to bottle up the Salaminian ships in the narrow 
harbour mouth, emulating the famous Spartan tactics at 
Thermopylae in 480/479.33 

With regard to the main engagement, Plutarch records only a 
devastating attack by Demetrius, which totally crushed the 


Ptolemaic fleet. Diodorus provides a blow-by-blow account which 
nevertheless must be carefully deciphered to produce a rational 
reconstruction. Demetrius applied to the naval battle the same 
tactics which had proved so successful for his father and 
Alexander on land: a heavily reinforced wing composed of a 
double line of the largest ships under the most experienced 
admiral, Medius of Larissa, to pierce one end of the enemy line 
and turn on the centre.?^ As he had done at Gaza, he chose the 
left wing, where he himself intended to fight from his seven, as 
the one to take the full shock of battle.35 This time Ptolemy did 
not oppose him directly, but strengthened his own left in order to 
effect the same strategy. This essentially means that Demetrius, 
heading south-east towards Cape Pedalium and Kition from 
Salamis, was stationed to seaward, and Ptolemy on the inshore 
side of the line.36 It is impossible to determine how the tides and 
winds affected the outcome, but after crushing Ptolemy's right 
wing, Demetrius may well have turned and rolled the enemy 
centre against the lee shore, which was occupied by his own 
cavalry. If the battle lines were indeed drawn up perpendicular to 
the coast, then the fleet which ended up to seaward would 
normally have the advantage, and perhaps a helpful offshore 
breeze. The problem with this hypothesis is that Ptolemy had also 
broken through with his left, probably wheeling the battle around 
in a clockwise fashion, but turned to find Demetrius had been 
quicker to demolish the centre and was bearing down on him. In 
this case it is difficult to understand why Ptolemy did not join 
with Menelaus' admiral Menoetius, who eventually succeeded in 
breaking out of Salamis after a fierce encounter with Antisthenes, 
and presumably should by now have been somewhere behind 
him. If the battle formation did in fact wheel clockwise, then 
Ptolemy must have finished up nearer to the harbour whether the 
lines began parallel, perpendicular, or even at an angle to the 
coast. However, evidently Menoetius arrived a little too late,?7 
and it is possible that Ptolemy's nerve was broken at the sight of 
his distressed fleet, and he fled precipitately back to Kition before 
he realized the Salaminian contingent was on its way. 

Thus, although Diodorus' account is rich with detail, it is still 
difficult to reconstruct the engagement with certainty. Two 


chapters are devoted to a ‘live’ description of the battle itself, and 
Demetrius’ aristeia.?9 Initially very anxious about the result, and 
the efficacy of his tactics, Demetrius evidently fought like a hero. 
Already a high-profile figure of outstanding appearance, his 
image on the stern of one of the largest warships, being assailed 
on all sides, was to turn him into an enduring icon. The 
description seems to be first-hand, but how much of it is the 
result of the victors’ propaganda is unclear. Moreover, the battle 
was pivotal in shifting the fragile balance established between the 
Diadochoi by the peace of 311/310; the Antigonid domination of 
the next five years derived directly from this victory, and 
Demetrius, as its architect, became the most celebrated of the 
dynasts. It is no surprise that the sources preserve a hyperbolic 
image of him performing feats of Homeric proportions in the 
battle. On the other hand, there were indeed many thousands of 
witnesses to his participation in the fighting, and his personal 
courage under fire is never questioned in the ancient tradition. It 
is therefore reasonable to accept the essential truth of Diodorus' 
account, perhaps with the proviso that, as is customary, the tale 
was enhanced in the retelling by time and Antigonid propaganda. 

Although Diodorus has been followed here, a different version 
of the story is preserved by a Stratagem of Polyaenus, and this 
passage merits some attention: 


Demetrius besieged Salamis in Cyprus with 170 ships. The general 
of Ptolemy, Menelaus, guarded the city with 60 ships, and it was 
expected that Ptolemy himself would sail to the attack with 140 
ships. Demetrius, not himself being a match for nearly 200 triremes 
at once, sailed around the overhanging crag of Salamis, and hid 
himself at anchor behind a headland which formed a harbour. 
When Ptolemy, who did not notice the men hidden behind the 
headland, put his ships in to a safe anchorage on a flat shore and 
was busy disembarking, those with Demetrius turned on them and 
appeared, and immediately fell on the Egyptian ships just as they 
were coming to anchor, so that very sharply and swiftly they had 
the victory. Ptolemy fled forthwith, and Menelaus, who had put out 
to sea himself from Salamis to come to aid him, also took to 
flight.39 


This would at first seem to be an aberrant cameo, but the ship 
numbers tally approximately with Plutarch's, and the report of 
Demetrius' overall strategy is in harmony with Diodorus. The 
excerpt includes a hapax: AWeviCovTtt, ‘to form a harbour’, which 
perhaps refers to the place where Demetrius stationed himself to 
intercept Ptolemy's night dash around Cape Pedalium, and also 
the ‘home port’ (oiketov Auiéva) to which he towed the 
captured warships and his trophies after the battle.^0 However, 
Polyaenus seems to preserve something supplementary to the 
main sea battle here, and has overemphasized it to illustrate the 
successful stratagem. The episode may belong to the time before 
Ptolemy’s arrival, when Demetrius was organizing his shore 
defence (Diod. 20.50.1). He noticed the secluded beach as a 
tempting place to disembark an army and accordingly left an 
intercepting party there in ambush.^! It might have been selected 
by Ptolemy as a safe haven for his land troops until the battle was 
over, and the transports, apparently approaching an empty 
beach, fell into the trap. As is usual with Polyaenus’ stratagems, 
there is evidence of compression, and here he seems to have 
conflated the main sea battle and some concurrent peripheral 
action on the shore. This document, then, is certainly helpful in 
reconstructing the preliminaries to the battle, preserving some 
useful corroborative data and unique supplementary details, but 
it cannot be adduced as an actual alternative to Diodorus’ 
account. 42 


The Aftermath 


For Demetrius, the victory was total. Ptolemy did not linger in 
Kition long enough even to rescue his entourage, but fled without 
delay to Egypt. Plutarch and Diodorus disagree on the number of 
Ptolemaic ships destroyed; the former asserts that Ptolemy 
escaped with only eight ships, losing the rest of his fleet, both 
transport ships and warships, in its entirety.^? Diodorus’ figures, 
however, seem more realistic. The Sicilian records that forty 
warships and crews, and more than 100 supply ships were 
captured, and approximately eighty warships were disabled and 


towed, waterlogged, to the shore.^^ Demetrius himself oversaw 
the cutting of the acrostolia from the captured vessels and towed 
them to his sheltered harbour near Salamis, detailing Neon and 
Burichus to take command of the mopping-up operations and 
rescue the survivors.^? Demetrius’ own losses were minimal. 
Only twenty of his warships were disabled, and even those were 
not damaged beyond repair. The figures perhaps deserve some 
analysis. Demetrius’ losses are suspiciously low, and may well 
have been understated by the Antigonid sources. His right wing 
had been destroyed, and the fighting elsewhere was evidently 
fierce, so the figure of only twenty ships disabled should be 
viewed with some scepticism. On the other hand, Ptolemy’s losses 
seem overstated by Plutarch, and can be checked by reference to 
Diodorus, who accounts for 120 warships sunk or captured, 
leaving twenty or thirty unaccounted for. Similarly, Plutarch 
states that Ptolemy’s supply ships fell into Demetrius’ hands in 
toto, whereas Diodorus asserts only that just over 100, with 8,000 
soldiers on board, were taken. Diodorus’ sober estimates are 
probably more authentic than Plutarch’s rhetoric, however, and 
one might estimate that Ptolemy escaped with perhaps one fifth 
of his warships, and at least a proportion of the supply ships.^6 
Whatever the real tallies, the price was a high one for the Lagid. 
Among the captured supply ships were many of his friends, court 
officials, attendants, and perhaps one of his sons.47 

On his brother's flight, Menelaus recognized his position to be 
untenable, and surrendered Salamis to Demetrius along with his 
sixty warships, 12,000 infantry, and 1,200 cavalry (Plut. Demetr. 
16.7). The remaining Cypriote cities also capitulated, and when 
the Ptolemaic garrisons had been counted, Diodorus numbers the 
total prisoners at 16,000 foot and approximately 600 cavalry; 
Plutarch agrees almost exactly, with a total of 16,800.48 
Demetrius also distinguished himself by his courtesy 
(EVyV@pOoUVN) and humanity (qULavOpoxía) in his treatment 
of the prisoners and the enemy casualties. Plutarch states that the 
dead were given a magnificent burial, and the prisoners released 
—no doubt only free insofar as they were permitted to enrol in 
Demetrius own army—and the Athenians received their 
dedication of panoplies.49 Justin confirms this, recording the 


repatriation of Ptolemy's brother, son, and friends as well as their 
retinue and belongings.°° However, one of the captives was not 
released, and she was to prove especially significant in the 
context of Demetrius’ life: the celebrated Lamia, an Athenian 
flute girl and hetaira of noble origins, who was to become his 
favourite lover and companion in the following years (Plut. 
Demetr. 16.5). The fruits of victory were sweet, and further 
gratification awaited when Antigonus received the news. 
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l Sources for the Cypriote campaign: Diod. 20.46.5-53.2, 82.1; Plut. 
Demetr. 15.1-17.1; Paus. 1.6.6; Polyaen. 4.7.7; Just. 15.2.6-9; Trogus, Prol. 
15; App. Syr. 54.275; Parian Marble, FGrH 239, F B21; Alexis ap. Athen. 
254a. The literary tradition is unanimous regarding the brilliance and 
significance of the victory, but the numismatic evidence perhaps best 
epitomizes how effectively it was used to publicize the Antigonid cause in the 
following decades. Demetrius usurped the royal prerogative of issuing coins 
from the mint of Salamis after 306, culminating in the famous series depicting 
the winged Nike alighting on a warship's prow; for full discussion, see Newell 
1927, ch. III, esp. 24-41 & pl. II-III; Morkholm 1991, 77-8, pl. X, nos. 
162-5, 171. He also commemorated his victory by commissioning a Néórion 
(naval monument) on Delos at some time after 304; see Tréheux 1987; Rose 
2015, 191-2, 255. 

2 The account of Demetrius’ aristeia at Salamis, for instance, must either 
be propaganda or an eyewitness account, and is reminiscent of the description 
of the young man prior to the battle of Gaza in 312 (Diod. 20.52.1-3, cf. 
19.81). The description of the approach of Ptolemy's fleet to Salamis is 
certainly from an eyewitness: ‘When Ptolemy sailed up toward Salamis, the 
service vessels following at a distance, his fleet was awe-inspiring to behold 
because of the multitude of his ships’ (Diod. 20.49.6, trans. Geer). See Seibert 
1969, 190-2; Hauben 1975, 108-9. 

3 Sweet 1951, 178-9; Rose 2015, 48-9. It is noticeable that Plutarch’s 
interest in military detail in the Demetrius is minimal. He devotes very little 
space to the critical battles of Gaza, Salamis, or Ipsus, being absorbed in his 


biographical agenda of chronicling Demetrius’ and Antony’s moral and mental 
deterioration (see for instance Demetr. 1.7; Synk. 4.2-6, 5.4, 6.3). If an 
Athenian source is being used, as is likely, the detail would perhaps decrease 
while Demetrius was not in Athens itself, even if the account was ultimately 
derived from an eyewitness on, for instance, one of the thirty Athenian 
quadriremes in the battle (Diod. 20.50.3). 


^ plut. Demetr. 17.1. Habicht 1997, 77 further suggests this may have 
been meant to imitate (and outdo) Alexander's gift of 300 Persian panoplies 
to the city after the Granicus (Arr. Anab. 1.16.6-7). 

5 Paus. 1.6.6; App. Syr. 54.275; cf. Just. 15.1.6-2.6; Polyaen. 4.7.7. 

6 On the strategic importance of Cyprus as a Ptolemaic base, see Hauben 
1987a, 213-26. Ptolemy had been using it as a platform for incursions into 
Antigonid territories for at least ten years. 

7 plut. Demetr. 15.1 has ‘Cleonides’, but the Suda identifies him as 
Leonides (A 431, s.v. Demetrios). He was evidently more than a mere 
phrourarch, for the Suda notes: Agoví(ór|v ¿mì Th EAAmvikfi åpxñ 
ETtLOT oag, ‘having installed Leonidas at the head of the Greek command’, 
though Plutarch calls him T@ IIcoAguatou otpatnyQ qpoupo0vtL 
YXuvGva Kai Kóptv0Ov: ‘Ptolemy’s general, who commanded the troops 


garrisoning Sicyon and Corinth’. He must be the same individual who 
commanded the incursions into Rough Cilicia in 309 (Diod. 20.19.3-5). See 


Segre 1934, 255, with early bibliography n. 3; Pros. Ptol. VI 15053. 
8 Diod. 20.46.5; Plut. Demetr. 14.1; 15.1-2. The delay caused by the 


attempted bribe of (C)leonides probably accounts for his haste when he 
eventually embarked on his mission. 


9 This may be inferred by evidence of Antigonid officers left behind to aid 
Athens against Cassander, e.g. IG ii? 1492b, 1. 106, 115-16 (for Heracleides 
and Polycleitus); IG ii2 469, 1. 8-10; with Billows 1990, 151, 389, 430-1, 
443; Paschidis 20082, 84-5; cf. Kaerst 1901, 2774-5; and Müller 1973, 
79, who both acknowledge, but reject, the possibility of an earlier start to the 
campaign. 

10 Malalas, Chron. 8.201.15 (= Paus. Dam. FGrH 854 F 10.6, English 
trans. Jeffreys & Scott 1986, 106; and Asirvatham, BNJ 854 F 10.6) attests 
the presence of 5,300 Athenian and Macedonian settlers among the founders 
of Antigoneia. Libanius, Or. 11.92 numbers Athenians amongst those 
transplanted from Antigoneia to Antioch in 300 BC; cf. Strabo 16.2.4 C749- 
50. See Ferguson 1911, 112; Jones 1937, 238 n. 16; Downey 1958, 84-5; 
1961, 582; Billows 1990, 227; Grainger 1990b, 95-6, 99. 

11 piod. 20.46.6; cf. 20.81.2 and 82.1; and below, Chapter 13. 


12 rt is difficult to assess how many bases, if any, Ptolemy still held on the 
mainland by 306. Diod. 20.19.5 asserts that Demetrius had recovered the 
cities of Rough Cilicia captured by Leonides in late 310 or early 309; and 
Plut. Demetr. 7.5 states that he had saved Halicarnassus soon afterwards. He 
had probably also recovered Aspendus, Phaselis, Xanthus, Caunus, Myndus, 
Iasus, and Cos, which had gone over to, or were taken by, Ptolemy in 309. 
Demetrius was clearly testing the neutrality of Rhodes, as he passed through 
Rhodian waters and the ports of the Peraea on his route. That the coastal 
waters of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia were infested with pirates is evident 
from Diod. 20.81.3 and 97.5. It was probably at this time that Demetrius took 
the ‘pirate admiral’ Timocles into his employ (Diod. 20.97.5), and it is certain 
that he eradicated any remaining pockets of Ptolemaic resistance on the 
mainland. 

13 Demetrius may have landed on the ‘Beach of the Achaeans’, the 
traditional Greek gateway to Cyprus; a short trek across this narrow 
peninsular to the south side brings one to an easy passage to Salamis and the 
rest of the island; see Hill, Cyprus, pp. 84-6. 

14 piod. 20.47.1. There is an obvious problem with these numbers, as they 
do not tally with Diodorus' account of Demetrius' fleet strength at the battle 
of Salamis (Diod. 20.50.1-3), where at least thirty Athenian quadriremes, 
twenty quinqueremes, ten sixes, and seven sevens are itemized. The subject 
has occasioned a great deal of debate; see for instance Hauben 1976; Cary 
1932, 385-6; Geer 1954, 270-1, 280-1; Seibert 1969, 194-5, with 
exhaustive early bibliography, n. 5; Billows 1990, 153 n. 38. 

15 So, e.g., Cary 1932, 385; Hauben 1976, 4; Billows 1990, 153 n. 38. 

16 piod. 20.50.2 notes that Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis included captured 
Cypriote vessels. The time taken by the whole campaign is not specifically 
recorded, but there can be little doubt that it was a protracted affair: the 
initial skirmishes, march, battle with Menelaus, and especially the siege of 
Salamis may have taken two months or more. Ptolemy’s response must also 
have taken some time to prepare, leaving plenty of time for Demetrius’ fleet 
to be augmented by reinforcements. Perhaps even the Athenian quadriremes 
and Phoenician sevens were late arrivals. Diod. 20.48.1 suggests the siege of 
Salamis was a slow affair. Demetrius sent for engineers and iron from Asia, 
and when initially repulsed, continued the siege, ‘believing he would triumph 
in time’. The chronographic parameters in the sources for the whole campaign 
are from about spring to late July: Paus. 1.6.6; Diodorus’ archon year of 
Anaxicrates (307/306); Parian Marble, FGrH 239, F B21. The fact that both 


fleets spent the night before the naumachia at sea indicates the season to be 
summer; possibly the battle may safely be placed well into June of 306. 

17 On Carpasia, the main town on the peninsula, now ruined, and the site 
of the church of Ayios Philon, see Steph. Byz. s.v. Kapzaoía (= Demetrius 


of Salamis, BNJ 756 F 1); Strabo 14.6.3 C682-3; Hill 1940, 268 n. 6 & 269; 
Jones 1937, 365. On Urania, possibly to be identified with the nearby 
Aphendrika, see Hill 1940, 166. Jones 1937, 364-5, 367 suggests Urania 
be identified with Aphrodisium (near modern Akanthou), some 64 km west of 
Carpasia and still on the north coast of the island. Although one cannot be 
certain, the nearer site is perhaps more feasible in the historical context; 
Demetrius would have been reluctant to deviate far from his primary goal: 
Salamis, Menelaus' base (Polyaen. 4.7.7). 

18 The ambush of Cilles: Diod. 19.93.2-3; Plut. Dernetr. 6.1-3; Paus. 
1.6.5. On the enigmatic episode of Antigonus in Babylonia in 309: Polyaen. 
4.9.1; with Wheatley 2002. 

19 piod. 20.47.2-4; Plut. Demetr. 15.2. The other sources concentrate 


solely on the naval battle, omitting the preliminaries. On Menelaus' progress 
to satrap and general over the island, see Diod. 19.62.4-5; 20.21.1; Polyaen. 


4.7.7; Paus. 1.6.6; Pros. Ptol. III 5196; VI 14537; Bagnall 1976, 40-2; 
Heckel 2006a, 164. 

20 piod. 20.48. Plutarch proceeds directly from the land engagement to 
the main event: the naumachia. For the siege details, see Marsden 1969, 
105; Murray 2012, 106-7. 

21 Paus. 1.6.6; cf. Diod. 20.47.8. Pausanias may be confusing the land 
battle with a naumachia, or may be recording an otherwise-unattested 
naval skirmish between Demetrius' fleet and ships sent out by Menelaus, who 
had at least sixty ships (Plut. Demetr. 16.1; Polyaen. 4.7.7; Diod. 20.49.3). 

22 On these sieges respectively, see Diod. 19.97.1—2; 19.100.4—7; 20.45.5- 
7; 20.46.3. 

23 On Alexander's sieges of Halicarnassus and Tyre, see Bosworth 1988, 
48—9, 65-7; cf. Marsden 1969, 101-2. For Antigonus' Tyrian siege, see Diod. 
19.61.5. It would seem that on this occasion the city had been starved into 


surrender by the naval blockade, rather than taken by direct action. On the 
development of siege techniques with a survey of specific siege actions, see 


Marsden 1969, ch. 4; and on technical terms for siege machinery, 1 and via 
index. 

24 Arnold Gomme was the first to suggest this, in the introduction to his 
magisterial Historical Commentary on Thucydides (1945, 1.17 n. 1), 
and the idea has been canvassed regularly since: cf. Berthold 1984, 79; 
Heckel 1984; Wheatley 2001b, 141; Huf$ 2001, 190; Campbell 2006, 81-2; 
Bayliss 2011, 169; Anson 2014, 168; Rose 2015, 231-2. But for an 
antidote to this pernicious line of reasoning, see now Rose 2019, 173; 
Wheatley 2020; and for further discussion, below, Chapter 13. 


25 On the helepolis, which may have been the largest of its type to date, 
and which Diodorus describes in some detail, see Marsden 1969, 105. For 
the construction of helepoleis in general, see Biton, Mech. 52-6, 
conveniently consulted in Marsden 1971, 66-103; Schürmann 1991, 82-5 
(also on their weaknesses). On the only slightly larger device employed at 
Rhodes just over eighteen months later, see Diod. 20.91; Plut. Demetr. 21.1- 
2; and below, Chapter 13, pp. 191-3. 

26 The fullest survey of the battle of Salamis is Seibert 1969, 190-206, 
with earlier bibliography; and see now the brilliant modern treatment of 
Murray 2012, 105-11, analysing the deployment of very large warships in 
battle for the first time. Also useful are Beloch 1925, ivl.152-4; Rodgers 
1937, 239-42; Hill 1940, 166-70; Billows 1990, 153-5; Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 238-40; Kınacı 2017. For the fleet command 
structure: Hauben 1975, 107-21; and for the ship numbers: Hauben 1976. 

27 Diod. 20.49.1. According to Diodorus, all Ptolemy's warships were 
quadriremes and quinqueremes; cf. Kınacı 2017, 155. 

28 plut. Demetr. 15.2-3; see Gruen 1985, esp. 254-5. 

29 Ptolemy had arrived with 10,000 foot (Diod. 20.49.2), and Menelaus 
apparently had 12,000 foot and 800 or 1,200 horse in Salamis (Plut. Dernetr. 
16.4, cf. Diod. 20.47.2-3, 48.1). Moreover, levies from the Ptolemaic cities in 
Cyprus would have swelled the numbers considerably (Diod. 20.53.1: 
Demetrius took a total of 16,600 prisoners after the battle). Demetrius' 


original invasion force had totalled 15,000 foot and 400 horse (Diod. 
20.47.1). 


30 piod. 20.50. On the admirals Medius, Antisthenes, Themison of Samos, 
Hegesippus of Halicarnassus, and Pleistias of Cos, see Billows 1990, 369, 
388, 400-1, 425, 436, with full earlier bibliography including cross references 
to Hauben 1975. On Demetrius’ uncle Marsyas the historian: Billows 1990, 
399-400; Howe, BNJ 135-6. 

31 Diod. 20.49.4. This seaborne artillery must have been a great advantage 
in the battle, so Rodgers 1937, 241-2. Ptolemy did bring some siege 
machinery from Egypt (Plut. Dernetr. 16.4), but it was probably transported 
by his supply fleet. 

32 The exact numbers are not clear. Ptolemy is said to have had 150 (Plut. 
Demetr. 16.1) or 140 ships (Diod. 20.49.2-3; Polyaen. 4.7.7) in the battle. 
Demetrius had variously 180 (Plut. Demetr. 16.2), 170 (Polyaenus), or 108 
(Diod. 20.50.2—this figure is probably corrupt, cf. Diod. 20.47.1). Menelaus' 


ship numbers (60) are agreed on by all sources. It is also unclear whether or 
not Demetrius’ numbers in the actual battle should include Antisthenes’ ten 


quinqueremes. For a lucid discussion of the fleet strength, see Hauben 1976, 
and for further bibliography, see above, n. 14. 

33 Seibert 1969, 200 thinks this was a miscalculation on Demetrius part, 
but Billows’ analysis that it was a brilliant tactical gamble is far more 
persuasive (1990, 153-4). Antisthenes was never expected to beat sixty ships 
with ten, just to delay them long enough for Demetrius to take advantage of 
his numerical superiority in the main battle. With the shoreline occupied by 
friendly forces, in any case, Antisthenes had a ready-made escape route 
(which he eventually used: Diod. 20.52.5 with Hauben 1975, 114). 


34 These were the tactics of Epameinondas and Philip. Alexander had 
employed them successfully against superior numbers at Issus and Gaugamela 
(see Bosworth 1988, 60-2, 81-4). Antigonus had used an advanced right 
and refused left at Paraetacene (Diod. 19.29.7); an advanced right at Gabiene, 
against which the innovative Eumenes had advanced his own left (Diod. 
19.40.2); and Demetrius had used a reinforced left at Gaza, only to be met by 
Ptolemy reinforcing his own right (Diod. 19.83.1). The adaptation of these 
tactics for use in a naumachia must have come from Demetrius himself; see 
also Cary 1932, 34. 

35 The anomaly of Demetrius' position in the left wing apparently under 
the command of Medius is fully explored by Hauben 1975, 111-14. This was 
his first major naumachia, and he probably deferred on nautical matters to 
his experienced nauarchs, especially Medius, evidence that he had learned 
the lessons of Gaza, where it had proved costly to ignore the experts (Diod. 
19.81.1). 

36 So Cary 1932, 35; Rodgers 1937, 240-2. Seibert 1969, 204-5 
provides two alternative plans for the disposition of the fleets with the battle 
lines either parallel or perpendicular to the coast. It is impossible to know for 
certain, but the latter seems to me the most likely, as Ptolemy attempted a 
night dash to reach Salamis from Kition (Diod. 20.50.5), and must surely have 
taken the most direct route by following the coast, in which case Demetrius 
would have formed his fleet up at an angle or perpendicular to the shoreline 
to block him. Seibert 1969, 198-200 suggests a possible reason why Ptolemy 
and Menoetius were unable to unite was that the battle lines Were parallel to 
the shore, and with Ptolemy on the left wing he was separated from Salamis 
by the melee in the centre; see further Hauben 1976, 5 n. 37. On the 
topography details, see Hill 1940, 168 n. 2. 

37 piod. 20.52.5; Polyaen. 4.7.7; with Seibert 1969, 200. On Menoetius, 
see Berve 1926, no. 511; Pros. Ptol. V 13775; Hauben 1975, nos. 25, 70- 
71, & 158, with further bibliography; Heckel 2006a, 166. 

38 Diod. 20.51.1-52.2; cf. the ‘live’ battle scenes of Paraetacene (Diod. 
19.30); Gabiene (19.42.1-43.2); and Gaza (19.83.3-84.8). The four are 


described in very similar fashion, deriving from Hieronymus' standard battle 
description blueprint. For excellent modern descriptions, see Murray 2012, 
108-10; Champion 2014, 118-19. 

39 polyaen. 4.7.7, cf. Excerpts 57.15: AAi£V(GOvtaG; Diod. 20.49.5-6, 
with Kaerst 1901, 2775; Hill 1940, 168 n. 2; Seibert 1969, 199; Billows 
1990, 154 n. 39; Murray 2012, 107. 

40 Diod. 20.52.4: ‘and he, decking his own ships with bow and stern 
ornaments and towing the captured craft, sailed to his camp and his home 
port’; cf. Diod. 20.49.5: ‘he sailed around the city, and, anchoring at the 
mouth of the harbour just out of range, spent the night' (trans. Geer). 
Polyaenus is the sole writer in the corpus to use the form AWEV iCOVTL cf. 
TEPOLCOVTES, ‘imitators of Persians’ (Strabo 15.2.10 C724-5, of the 
Drangae); OALCa, ‘I build a city’ (Hom. Il. 7.453). 

41 polyaen. 4.7.7. VaVAOYHV EKpUMTETO, ‘hid himself lying in a 
harbour’ (or ‘at anchor’, taking VQUAOXY(QV as a participle of VQUAOXYÉGQ) 
is the only indication that the ambushing force contained ships; the sequel, an 
attack on the Ptolemaic troops while disembarking, suggests an operation 
orchestrated from the shore. 

42 This analysis of the stratagem goes further than those of Hill, Seibert, or 
Billows, and remains hypothetical, but at least provides a rational synthesis of 
the sources. I do not believe, pace Seibert 1969, 199, Polyaenus is 
insinuating that a merger of forces was actually accomplished by Ptolemy. 
Polyaenus himself vetoes it by implying that Menelaus arrived too late to 
assist his brother. There is some ambiguity in the Greek regarding the flight of 
Menelaus and Ptolemy, but OUVÉQEU'yEV should probably be taken to mean 
‘took to flight at the same time (but not necessarily in the same direction)’, 
rather than ‘fled together’; so Diod. 20.52.5. 

43 plut. Demetr. 16.3-4. Plutarch asserts that seventy warships were 
captured with their crews (Diodorus 20.52.6 says forty), and the rest 
destroyed. 

44 Diod. 20.52.4, 6. On the casualty figures, see Seibert 1969, 200-2; 
Murray 2012, 110. 

45 On these two officers, see Hauben 1975, 114-15; Billows 1990, 378 
and 409, with additional bibliography. 

46 But Plut. Demetr. 16.4 is emphatic: ‘but the whole of Ptolemy’s 
enormous train of attendants, friends and women who had been embarked in 
transports near his fleet, all fell into Demetrius' hands; so, too, did all his 
arms, money and engines of war' (trans. Duff) Nevertheless, Diodorus' 
breakdown of the casualties seems more believable, tallying as he does both 
ships and soldiers. At least 2,000 troops are unaccounted for, and these may 
have escaped with their master, leaving the baggage and military equipment 


(and the court retinue) to fall into Demetrius’ hands, as Plutarch relates. 
Therefore it is reasonable to speculate that the same proportion of both 
troopships and warships escaped (about one fifth = C.40+). Some of these 
may have straggled back to Egypt from other parts of the island in the days 
following the battle. 

47 Just. 15.2.7 names Leontiscus, Ptolemy's son with the famous courtesan 
Thais, as one of the prisoners returned by Demetrius to Egypt; on this 
individual, see Pros. Ptol. VI 14528, with further bibliography. Whether he 
was already stationed in Salamis with his uncle Menelaus, or arrived in his 
father's armada is impossible to tell; see also Hill 1940, 165 n. 2; Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 239-40. 

48 piod, 20.53.1; Plut. Dernetr. 17.6, with Billows 1990, 155 n. 40. B. 
Perrin in the Loeb edition of Plutarch mistakenly translates the number 
pUptoug é&aktoy U.Louc OKTAKOOLOUG as 12,800. 

49 Plut. Demetr. 17.1, cf. Synk. 2.4. He is portrayed again as displaying 
kingly traits; cf. Demetr. 9.2 for the treatment of Demetrius of Phalerum in 
307. 

50 Just. 15.2.7-9; Plut. Synk. 2.4. Justin makes some trite observations 
on the Diadochoi at this point: ‘to make it appear that they were driven by 
hope of glory and honour, not animosity, they were actually competing with 
each other, in the throes of war, to confer gifts and kindnesses' (trans. 
Yardley). The Successors were rarely driven by ‘hope of glory and honour’, 
but by the desire for dominion. Demetrius’ apparent clemency was calculated 
as a propaganda ploy to enhance and legitimize his image and to gall and 
humiliate his beaten opponent. Moreover, Justin has supplied these comments 
to counterbalance his remarks on Ptolemy’s behaviour after Gaza (15.1.7-9; 
cf. Diod. 19.85.3; Plut. Demetr. 5.3). That Ptolemy’s clemency on that 
occasion had rankled is evident in that Demetrius twice emulated it: first 
after beating Cilles in 311 (Plut. Demetr. 6.3-4), and now in the aftermath of 
Salamis. 
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The Fruits of Victory 


Kingship, Lamia, Africa 


Demetrius' triumph at Salamis in 306 drastically altered the 
balance of power between the dynasts. Ptolemy's fleet was 
shattered, and Egypt's naval power crippled. In the meantime 
Seleucus was preoccupied in the far east, and Cassander's 
stranglehold on Greece had been broken by Demetrius a year 
earlier. The deadlock which had existed since the Peace of 311 
was over, and the Antigonids were ascendant. They had 
consolidated their realm in Anatolia and the Levant, and 
Demetrius now held an unassailable thalassocracy from Palestine 
to the Hellespont, and would not be challenged at sea for a 
decade. The only semi-independent state under this aegis was 
Rhodes, and within a year this island, too, would face the might 
of the new superpower. This was the strategic reality serving as a 
backdrop to the events which transpired in the autumn of that 
year. 


The Assumption of the Kingship 


The truly significant outcome of the victory at Salamis in the 
overall context of Hellenistic history, however, was the public 
assumption of the royal title and rank of basileus by Antigonus, 
who had been quietly building his new capital at Antigoneia-on- 
the-Orontes in northern Syria since 307. The sources agree that 
he simultaneously bestowed the title on Demetrius, signifying his 


dynastic intent, and the two became the first of the Hellenistic 
kings, in effect asserting the moral claim to Alexander's empire.! 
Diodorus is succinct, recording only that Demetrius sent unnamed 
messengers with the news to his father on his largest ship, 
whereupon the old man promptly took the diadem. The 
peripheral sources confirm the fact, but add little.2 Plutarch, 
however, provides a detailed—and controversial—account of the 
circumstances surrounding the event. 

The biographer scornfully relates how Demetrius despatched 
Aristodemus of Miletus, the ‘arch-flatterer among all his courtiers’ 
(mpwTEvovTa KOAaKEia TOV aUAUKQV Oüvtov)—in reality 
his senior diplomat, statesman, and one of his father's friends— 
with the news. The Milesian staged an elaborate pantomime, 
landing at the Orontes alone, and proceeding mutely on foot 
towards the new capital, gathering a large crowd of worried 
citizens en route.? Antigonus, deeply perturbed, sent numerous 
courtiers to learn the outcome, to no avail. Finally, he came to 
meet the messenger in person: he was hailed as king, and 
informed that Ptolemy was defeated, Cyprus taken, and 16,800 
prisoners held. Testy, but elated, he was acclaimed by the crowd, 
and an impromptu coronation was carried out by his friends. The 
reader cannot help but be reminded of the parallel scene in 
Plutarch's Antony, where Caesar is offered a diadem at the 
Lupercalia of February 44. The outcomes are, of course, opposite: 
Caesar refuses, Antigonus accepts.^ 


The critical question which must be asked when analysing 
Plutarch's anecdote is whether it should be taken at face value as 
describing Antigonus' spontaneous response to the momentous 
news, or whether it must be deemed a contrived farce, 
specifically staged so that the old man could publicly take the 
royal title and establish an Antigonid dynasty. Scholars have, 
with good cause, long acknowledged the latter possibility, and 
indeed it is difficult to accept that Antigonus heard no news at all 
until after Demetrius had mopped up the Ptolemaic forces on the 
island, a task which must have taken a few days at the very least. 
The inevitable inference from this reasoning must be that the 
whole performance had been choreographed by Antigonus to 
provide the occasion on which he could announce his family's 


official elevation to royal status. The convenient presence of a 
diadema with which to crown the newly self-proclaimed monarch 
hints at premeditation, although how the scene could have had 
the desired impact if the news was already known is puzzling. If 
Plutarch's anecdote is not to be taken at face value, much of 
Antigonus' retinue must also have been complicit, and the 
charade must have occurred within days of the victory, before it 
became common knowledge. 

The wording of Aristodemus' acclamation is also significant. It 
is not generally noticed that most analyses of the anecdote 
depend on an emendation of Plutarch's text. The actual 
manuscript reading runs thus: 


‘yaipe Baolved Avtiyove, vikõuev [BaoU.éa] IItoAguatov 
vavpayia.’ 

‘Hail, king Antigonus, we are victorious over King Ptolemy in a sea 
battle.’7 


Once again we have what is apparently a premature attribution 
of the royal title to one of the Diadochs, this time Ptolemy. On 
these contextual grounds, an early editor, J. J. Reiske, excised 
Ptolemy’s title over two centuries ago, and this emendation has 
been almost universally accepted since; the Loeb editor follows it 
without comment.? Now, the premature assignation of royal 
titulature to Antigonus, Demetrius, Ptolemy, and Seleucus occurs 
regularly in the sources, and it is recorded that even some of 
Alexander’s marshals, such as Perdiccas, Leonnatus, and Craterus, 
gave themselves royal airs.? Local dynasts in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus also styled themselves as kings, and it would seem almost 
certain that, in their own domains, the great Diadochs were 
treated and regarded as royalty as early as 321.10 Petty kingship, 
in the ‘minor’ key, was an accepted Asian institution, which in no 
whit detracted from the overlordship of the ‘Great King’ of Persia. 
But for the Macedonians, the dynastic right of the Argead house 
permitted only singular kingship, with regency in the case of an 
underage heir being the biggest concession to power-sharing. 11 
However, since the murder of the last legitimate Argead in 310 or 


309, there had been no official Macedonian monarch at all.12 The 
throne had been vacant for at least two years, and it may have 
been as long as four years since there had been a legitimate 
occupant by the time of the Antigonid usurpation. But it is a 
moot point as to how long before 306 Antigonus had been 
premeditating his coup. The sources record that he had begun 
aspiring to the kingship as far back as 319,13 and was treated as 
royalty in Persia after his victory over Eumenes.!^ Even before 
that, in 322 or 321, the sources note his dynamism, intelligence, 
and daring,!5 and after Triparadeisus his ambitious nature was 
clearly discerned by Antipater (Diod. 18.39.7). The setbacks of 
the years 312-309 had perhaps dampened his hopes, but with the 
removal of the young Alexander IV, the way was cleared for the 
appropriation of the royal title. Diodorus clearly states that, from 
this point on, the dynasts ‘entertained hopes of royal power’ and 
ruled their territories as ‘spear-won’ kingdoms.!© Justin 
encapsulates the situation perfectly: 


They had all refrained from adopting the trappings of royalty as 
long as sons of the king had been able to survive, and such was the 
respect they felt for Alexander that, even when they enjoyed the 
royal power, they were content to forego the title ‘King’ as long as 
Alexander had a legitimate heir.17 


Given this background, then, the most reasonable analysis of the 
events in Antigoneia is that they represented the realization of a 
master plan, rather than an opportunistic exploitation of good 
fortune. Antigonus was already a king in practical terms, and was 
regarded as such by a large proportion of his subjects;!? 
nevertheless, the public arrogation of the title was a huge step, 
and needed a suitable trigger. Demetrius had supplied one. 
Salamis elevated the Antigonids above the pack of kinglets, 
propelling them to superpower status, and the assumption of the 
title completed their evolution. Demetrius’ complicity in the plan 
must also be acknowledged. It is significant that he despatched 
the news with his most trustworthy senior diplomat (if we look 
beyond Plutarch’s waspish invective!). Moreover, if Diodorus is 
describing the identical mission, Aristodemus was conveyed on 


Demetrius' largest vessel, in order to maximize the impact of the 
message. The event was thus given an impressive stage and a 
powerful leading actor. Indeed, it is likely that Demetrius had 
been groomed for the kingship since 316, and had become an 
integral component of his father's aspirations. He was already the 
father of an heir, and had been a potent asset to Antigonus from 
his debut at Paraetacene onwards, embodying the prospect of a 
stable ruling dynasty. Even Demetrius’ costly mistakes at Gaza 
and his initial inability to fully accomplish his commissions could 
not detract from this promise, and Antigonus is consistently 
portrayed by the sources as having deep affection and high hopes 
for his offspring. In the five years following Gaza the young man 
had steadily matured, and finally, at Athens and in Cyprus, had 
rewarded his father's patience. The episode at Antigoneia was not 
an instance of one man usurping the title: with the elevation of 
Demetrius to the royal office in association with his father, a 
royal family and a future dynasty were established—a stark 
contrast to Alexander's performance in this regard.!? What 
Plutarch's anecdote records, then, is the culmination of an 
ambition long harboured, and plans which had taken many years 
to come to fruition. It is in this context that Aristodemus' 
pantomime becomes most intelligible. 


Lamia 


One further coincidental outcome of Demetrius' brilliant victory, 
which at first appears to be merely a footnote to the great event, 
was to have far-reaching repercussions for both the Besieger and 
the city of Athens: the capture of the famous Athenian hetaira, 
Lamia. Plutarch preserves the relevant details: 


Among these prizes of war was the celebrated Lamia, who had first 
won fame for her skill as a flute-player and later had become 


renowned as a courtesan. 20 


At this stage, Demetrius already had two wives: Phila, the eldest 
daughter of Antipater, who was historically and politically the 


most significant partner of his career, and Eurydice, the well-born 
Athenian widow of Ophellas. However, it was Lamia who was 
destined to become his most important intimate companion in 
the following years, and she well deserves to be regarded as the 
love of his life. This evocatively named and very talented woman 
is the subject of much anecdotal material in the ancient tradition, 
and Demetrius’ preference for her despite her mature age 
occasioned a great deal of speculation. His early marriages were 
both to widows, and this had evidently caused him to develop a 
taste for older women. Plutarch comments on this, reporting that, 
much to the chagrin of his wives and friends and the scorn of his 
peers, he was to become obsessed by Lamia alone, even though 
he enjoyed ‘sex-symbol’ status among the women of his time.2! 


Lamia was a sophisticated hetaira and auletris of good family, 
the daughter of Cleanor of Athens.22 Her name is uncommon in 
Attica, and its origins and significance are debatable. It is 
possible that her father had some family connection with the 
homonymous Malian city, and indeed elsewhere in Greece, 
especially in the west, names deriving from the root Aau- occur 
relatively frequently.2? Thus a geographic etymology cannot be 
ruled out, but it is rather more likely that ‘Lamia’ was a 
prostitute’s nickname meaning something like ‘vampire’, or 
‘voracious’ (or perhaps punning ‘man-eater’), rather than a given 
name.2* Diogenes Laertius, naming Favorinus of Arelate as his 
source, suggests that she had also lived with Demetrius of 
Phalerum, which is not impossible, but it is more likely that he 
has confused the Phaleran with Poliorcetes here.2° She was a 
witty conversationalist with a wry sense of humour, and 
according to Plutarch, an especially gifted flute player.2© Her 
early career cannot be reconstructed with any certainty, but as 
we have seen, there was a tradition that she had at some stage 
been intimate with Demetrius of Phalerum, who was notorious 
for his androgyny, profligacy, and promiscuous behaviour when 
in control of Athens. However, when she met Poliorcetes, she was 
part of Ptolemy's court, and it is likely that she began her 
association with the latter (or one of his circle—the sources are 
not specific)?” during his Greek offensive in 309-308. She was 
later associated with Sicyon, one of Ptolemy's strongholds in the 


Peloponnese,28 and probably embarked for Egypt when the Lagid 
hurried back there in 308. At any rate, she was with his vast 
armada of support ships at Cyprus in mid-306, and apparently 
caught Demetrius' eye in the aftermath of the great naumachia. 
Demetrius was 30, much younger (mOAU vewTepov), Plutarch 
asserts, than Lamia, who was past her prime (Ar]yovoa TIS 
(pac). What this means precisely is hard to tell, but one may 
perhaps estimate that Lamia was about 40, or even a little older; 
if she was closer to Demetrius' age it is reasonable to presume 
Plutarch would have omitted the qualifier.2? But this presupposes 
that his source had not exaggerated the disparity in age in order 
to highlight a recurring theme: Demetrius' tendency to be 
attracted to older women.?0 

Exactly how the relationship began is unknown, but there is a 
hint from the New Comedy poet Machon, preserved in 
Athenaeus, that initially Lamia was reluctant to become 
Demetrius' lover, or at least played hard to get. When she resisted 
his blandishments and rejected his gifts of perfumes, he 
responded by offering her a mess of his semen mixed with 
expensive spikenard perfume to smell instead: 


Once upon a time at a drinking-party, King Demetrius was showing 
all kinds of perfumes to Lamia. Now Lamia was a flute-girl whom, 
they say, Demetrius was very sweet on as he found her hot. But she 
rejected all the perfumes and was acting very haughty towards the 
king; so with a nod he ordered some spikenard to be brought and 
kept ready, while with his hand he rubbed his cock, touching it 
with his fingers, and said, ‘Alright then, Lamia, have a sniff of this 
and you will know how much better it is than the others!’ And she, 
with a laugh, replied, ‘You wretch, I think this smells by far the 
most putrid of all.' But Demetrius answered: 'Yes, but by the gods, 
Lamia, I would have you know that this comes from royal nuts.'?! 


The historicity of this scurrilous anecdote is dubious, and it is 
also hard to place in a temporal or geographical context, but in 
the light of the source tradition that Lamia employed her charms 
to rule Demetrius’ affections, it is not wholly unbelievable. 
Demetrius was reputed to give himself over completely to 
whatever pursuit he was engaged in, whether business or 


pleasure,?2 and this anecdote may well belong to the initial 
stages of the couple's courtship. It should perhaps be placed in 
the immediate aftermath of the 306 campaign in Cyprus (perhaps 
before the abortive attack on Egypt in autumn of that year), 
when Demetrius and his father first officially assumed the royal 
title. The Besieger's salacious boast that even his bodily emissions 
were royal in nature (‘QAAG uv, vr] TOUG 0g00G, nò BaA vou 
TOUT oti, Aduta, BacUKf|G) certainly seems to indicate that 
his kingly status was still novel. The cameo of sexual repartee 
and the king's sense of humour in playing this outrageously dirty 
joke on his would-be lover are also instructive. Such sources, 
however, should not be required to support too much specific 
historical reconstruction. 

One further anecdote which may be placed early in the 
couple's relationship comes from Plutarch. He records that, after 
an especially affectionate greeting from his son on returning from 
overseas, Antigonus quipped, ‘Anyone would think, my boy, that 
you were kissing Lamia.’33 This incident—if not apocryphal— 
must be placed either in the first half of 305 or in late summer of 
304, for apart from these possibilities, no specific meetings 
between father and son are attested between late 306 and the 
campaign of Ipsus in 301. The context cannot be verified, but the 
anecdote may indicate that Demetrius visited his father at 
Antigoneia before he sailed to Greece from Rhodes in late 304, 
and also that Lamia was with him for most of this period, as their 
devotion to each other was already common knowledge. We 
know from another anecdote that Phila was not with him at 
Rhodes, as she sent letters and his personal effects across from 
Cilicia, including robes of royal purple.?^ The quadrireme 
carrying these things was captured by Menedemus, a Rhodian 
captain, and Demetrius' personal possessions were sent intact to 
Ptolemy. This incident is said to have vexed him inordinately, 
although one might think he already felt dominant enough over 
the Lagid after Salamis, and in possessing both Lamia and the 
royal title. Possibly he was in the habit of dressing in full armour 
and royal regalia when visiting her, and the theft hindered their 
bedroom games.?^ 

The sources for the relationship between Demetrius and Lamia 


are far from confidence-inspiring, yet they are unanimous in 
attesting the intensity and passion of the liaison, and its 
significance in contributing to Demetrius' behaviour after 306. 
She was with him when he returned to Athens late in 304,36 and 
seems to have remained with him through the winter of 303/302 
as well, but she is not mentioned in any identifiable historical 
context after he departed Athens in summer of 302.37 At some 
stage she bore him a daughter, and it may be reasonable to 
hypothesize that she died in childbirth, especially if she was well 
into her forties. At any rate, she disappears from the sources, but 
the child's name may provide a clue: Phila! The apparent irony 
may be explained if the girl was sent to Demetrius' family 
domicile to be raised with his other children by his mother and 
first wife. Plutarch records that in 294 Stratonice, with 
Demetrius’ children (plural), was besieged in Cyprian Salamis by 
Ptolemy, and then released not long after.?9 By this time 
Antigonus Gonatas and Stratonice the younger were elsewhere, ?? 
so the children referred to must have been from Demetrius' other 
earlier liaisons; perhaps Lamia's daughter was so named to avert 
hostility from his first wife. Nothing is certain, but the 
circumstantial evidence does not preclude such a scenario. 
Strangely, the child is not named in Plutarch’s list of Demetrius’ 
offspring (Demetr. 53.8-9), and this cannot be on grounds of 
illegitimacy as his son Demetrius the Thin ‘by an Illyrian woman’ 
does rate a mention. ^0 


It remains to make some remarks on the treatment of Lamia 
by the ancient writers. It is significant that Diodorus has nothing, 
although clearly he had much to say about Phila—more, indeed, 
than has survived.^! Thus we have no idea whether Hieronymus 
dealt with Lamia and the winters in Athens, or not. Possibly 
Hieronymus was actually left with Antigonus after the siege of 
Rhodes, and was unable to get a coherent record of Greek events 
in 304-302 in the chaos after the defeat at Ipsus in summer of 
301. Plutarch, then, is the main source of our information on 
Lamia, supplemented by fragments preserved by such writers as 
Athenaeus, Aelian, Alciphron, Clement, and Diogenes Laertius, 
drawn from a variety of sources: Machon, Favorinus, Lynceus, 
Duris, Diyllus, Polemon, and Demochares. The latter describe 


specific incidents, with little authorial comment, but Plutarch 
adds other elements. It is noteworthy that his Lives, as well as 
being textually manipulated to highlight his moral themes, are 
Parallel, which means the structure of the Life or characteristics 
of the subject are often modified to compare or contrast with the 
parallel bedfellow. Plutarch's treatment of Lamia may be just 
such a case in point: it would seem that she is a perfect foil for 
Antony's Cleopatra, and the antics in Athens a precursor for 
Antony's revels in Alexandria in 41-40 BC.^? Lamia is a 
courtesan, and has been associated with Demetrius of Phalerum 
and the Ptolemaic court; Cleopatra, though a queen, is called 
regina meretrix in one Roman source,^? and is also associated 
with several great men. Both are experienced, charming, and 
mature women, and both cause much political trouble for their 
lovers. However, the sources note that they are not exactly 
textbook beauties: Lamia is ‘past her prime’ (xapr|Kuakvuíac), 
and Cleopatra’s beauty is ‘not altogether incomparable’ (ov avu 
dvorapaBAntov).44 Later, in the Synkrisis, Plutarch draws the 
line, asserting that Demetrius’ marital habits did him no harm, 
being in accordance with Macedonian custom and precedent, 
whereas Antony’s were ruinous, as they were well out of step 
with the Roman ethos.45 Is Plutarch being culturally and 
temporally sensitive? More to the point, is he differentiating 
between the significance of legitimate wives on the one hand, 
and whores on the other? It would seem so from the Synkrisis, for 
while the multiple marriages are sanctioned, Demetrius’ 
behaviour in Athens with Lamia is certainly portrayed by the 
biographer as damaging. The city was alienated, refusing to 
receive him after Ipsus in 301, and did not entertain him again 
until 294 after a protracted siege. Moreover, his international 
reputation was allegedly harmed. His obsession with Lamia 
caused him to be ridiculed at the courts of the other Diadochoi, 
and generated a great deal of adverse propaganda.‘ 


So the important factor to Plutarch seems to be that Demetrius 
did not actually marry Lamia. She was pre-eminent in his 
affections, consorted with him publicly, and behaved in the most 
high-handed manner, acting and being treated like a princess in 
Athens; but the relationship was never accorded the legitimation 


of marriage.^7 And Demetrius was certainly not shy of polygamy! 
Antony's relationship with Cleopatra, on the other hand, was 
utterly inappropriate, even though it is unclear whether Plutarch 
believed them to be really married. In the Synkrisis he states that 
they were, and this appears to be supported by an excerpt from 
Suetonius’ biography of Augustus.^9 However, in other places 
Plutarch seems less sure of his facts, probably because he was 
affected by the propaganda legacy of Octavian, which vilified 
Antony.^? This bias in Plutarch's own sources may have 
contributed to his ambiguity about the legitimate marital status 
of his two subjects, but whether or not he believed that some 
form of marriages had occurred, he may have been manipulating 
the information for his own editorial purposes. But how does this 
relate to Demetrius' companion? It seems that Plutarch's detailed 
treatment of Lamia serves two ends: the documentation of 
Demetrius' character deterioration and later problems with 
Athens, and—to expedite the overall thematic Parallel 
construction of the biographies—the presaging of Antony's 
downfall brought on by his inappropriate passion for Cleopatra. 
But Lamia's real status is never in question, whereas Cleopatra's 
relationship with Antony is equivocal. Plutarch may not overdo 
the contrast between Lamia and Phila within the Demetrius,» 
but it is evident that the resonance between Lamia and Cleopatra 
in the Antony, is more than casual, as it receives quite 
considerable emphasis in these texts with further reinforcement 
in the Synkrisis. 

The historical writers pay no attention to Lamia, and after 
giving her a good deal of exposure, often using highly charged 
language, Plutarch dismisses her summarily, with ‘so much, then, 
for Lamia’, and she is not heard of again.°! Twenty years ago I 
wrote of Lamia: 


Plutarch blames Athenian sycophancy for initially turning 
Demetrius’ head, but it is Lamia who appears to have triggered his 
latent tendency to incorrigibility and decadence ... the very victory 
which catapulted Demetrius to the royal title and pre-eminence 
amongst his peers also introduced into his life the agent which was 
to initiate the degradation of his character, and drain his reputation 


and international credibility.52 


With hindsight, it seems to me more likely that Plutarch is the 
culprit, and has manipulated his readers to believe that 
Demetrius' head was turned during this period, overplaying this 
facet of his subject's life just as he understates the military 
engagements. The reality, from the historical sources, is that, 
despite some serious setbacks, the Besieger continued from 
strength to strength, and within a decade he was king of 
Macedonia. Certainly, Lamia was his favourite companion and 
playmate for several years, and memories of their antics were 
vividly preserved by a hostile, gossipy source tradition hungry for 
scandal. She was another fitting reward for his victory at Salamis, 
but the agents of his eventual downfall were not personal, but 
political forces. 


Demetrius on the Nile 


It would seem that the news from Cyprus invigorated Antigonus, 
and he decided to follow up the victory with a determined effort 
to crush completely his arch-rival Ptolemy. Accordingly, he 
summoned Demetrius and his fleet to northern Syria and 
gathered an enormous army, intending to pursue a double- 
pronged attack on Egypt by land and sea.°3 He was evidently 
delayed by the death of his younger son Philip, and the 
preparations and march to Gaza may have taken as long as three 
months, but Diodorus preserves good chronographic indicators 
here and the actual attack commenced in the last week of 
October 306.54 Antigonus was aided by the Arabs, who supplied 
camels to transport ten days’ rations for the huge army,°° but 
from the beginning there were problems for both the naval and 
land forces. Near Raphia, about halfway to Egypt, a storm 
scattered Demetrius' fleet, wrecking some transports and driving 
others back to Gaza; nevertheless, he appears to have led most of 
his warships on to Casium (Casius Mons), some 54 km east of 
Pelusium on the shore of the spit enclosing the Sirbonian lake.56 
However, this coast is harbourless, and heaving to off the lee 


shore they were soon in dire straits: three quinqueremes were lost 
and the whole fleet was barely saved from disaster by the 
abatement of the storm and the arrival of Antigonus with the 
army. The latter had also suffered difficulties in the infamous 
Barathra region of quicksand and swamp, but the expedition 
forged on and encamped about 400 m from the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile.57 At this point, they encountered the enemy. 

Despite his catastrophic losses at Salamis, Ptolemy's 
preparations had been thorough. He occupied the west bank of 
the river, garrisoned all strategic points, and had equipped a vast 
number of river boats with soldiers and ordnance to repel any 
attempts by Antigonus to cross. He also deployed a clever 
stratagem by sending men in small boats to inveigle Antigonus’ 
mercenaries to change sides with promises of rich rewards for 
those who would come over to him. It is likely that the Antigonid 
forces included a good proportion of soldiers and sailors who had 
been captured in Cyprus a few months earlier, and these may 
have been glad of an opportunity to return to Ptolemy’s service 
and their lives in Egypt. At any rate, this strategy met with some 
success, as Antigonus was forced to take drastic steps to stem the 
erosion of his army.°% 

Meanwhile, Demetrius was dispatched with his reassembled 
fleet to land troops in the delta and turn the defences, evidently 
with the plan that he could divert the Ptolemaic forces and give 
his father the opportunity to cross the river with the main army. 
He sailed as far as Pseudostoma, one of the so-called ‘false 
mouths’ of the Nile, about 105 km west of Pelusium,°? but found 
that landing strongly defended, and retraced his steps some 27 
km by night to the Phatnitic mouth of the Nile (Diod. 20.75.4— 
76.1). However, numerous ships had lost contact with the 
flagship in the night, and while Demetrius attempted to round up 
the stragglers, Ptolemy was able to draw up his army on the 
beaches and make any landings again unfeasible. Stymied by the 
vigorous and efficient defences, Demetrius was left with little 
choice but to retrace his course to Antigonus’ camp. Even so, he 
was caught again by a strong north wind and three more 
quadriremes and some transports were wrecked on the lee shore. 
The tactics had failed, and Antigonus found himself locked out of 


Egypt with supplies for his huge army dwindling and morale 
ebbing. He was doubtless mindful of Perdiccas’ fiasco some 
fifteen years earlier and, rather than force the issue and risk 
catastrophic losses, called a council of his generals and put the 
choice to them of prosecuting the war further or withdrawing to 
Syria, with the promise of returning even better prepared and at 
a more felicitous time. The choice of retreating seems to have 
been embraced with enthusiasm, and the Antigonid forces 
returned to Syria without incident, probably during December 
306.90 Unlike in Babylonia three years earlier against Seleucus, 
the One-Eyed did not wait to suffer a serious reverse before 
extricating himself from spear-won territory. 


The Historiography and Consequences of the Egyptian 
Expedition 


The most striking feature of the sources is the particular detail 
preserved in Diodorus’ text (20.73-6), and there can only be one 
inference. The narrative, as is commonly thought, must derive 
from an eyewitness account by Hieronymus of Cardia himself, 
who is quite likely to have actually been with Demetrius and the 
fleet ever since the battle of Salamis.°! Again, just as with the 
‘live’ battle scenes of Paraetacene, Gabiene, Gaza, and Salamis, 
Demetrius' voyage and landing attempts are described in great 
detail, and it is reasonable to suggest that Hieronymus 
transmitted the minutiae in his lengthy memoirs. Other 
characteristics also reinforce this supposition. An astronomic 
pointer, the setting of the Pleiades, with its effect on the 
sanguinity of the helmsmen, is reiterated, and Plutarch echoes 
this unease with the anecdote of Medius dream.6? The 
employment of such astronomical phenomena, both to set tone 
and to provide chronographic pegs, is a typical Hieronymean 
device evident throughout books 18-20 of Diodorus.Óó? The 
minute detail of the voyage is also striking. Precise information 
regarding sailing times, the itinerary, weather, sea conditions, 
navigation and seamanship, hardships, shipwrecks, proximity of 
the fleet to shore and the army to the Nile, and close descriptions 


of the resistance encountered are all provided. In addition some 
unique cameos are preserved, such as the torture of would-be 
deserters, the dangerous night return from Pseudostoma, and the 
wait for stragglers at the Phatnitic mouth of the Nile.5^ Finally, 
the outcome of the army's council deliberations are telltale ‘inner 
sanctum' snippets reminiscent of the stormy leadership meetings 
held by Eumenes with the Silver Shields and the eastern satraps 
during the Second Diadoch War, and in the same vein as the 
descriptions of life incarcerated with Eumenes in the fortress at 
Nora in 319/318, the ‘Alexander tent’ stratagem, or the 
Nabataean expeditions of 311.55 The only hiccup in the narrative 
is the failure to change subject at 20.75.4, giving the impression 
that Antigonus himself sailed to Pseudostoma with the fleet, but 
this must surely be attributed to carelessness in Diodorus’ 
abbreviation of Hieronymus.66 

As for the peripheral sources, Plutarch and Pausanias supply 
only a bare-bones summary, perhaps gleaned from Diodorus 
himself by the first century AD.°7 Plutarch has embellished 
things—probably from another genre of writing—with the 
anecdote of Medius’ dream, but his main aim is to continue 
constructing his portrait of Demetrius as a flawed character, 
eminently comparable to Antony, by providing another example 
of his fruitless endeavours, and their consequences in human 
terms: 


Losing many of his ships, he returned home without accomplishing 
anything.©8 


Plutarch is also, of course, delighted to showcase one of his 
recurrent themes in the Demetrius-Antony pairing here: the 
mutability of human fortune. At one moment Demetrius is at his 
peak with unprecedented military success, resulting in the 
ultimate reward of the royal title, and the next he is floundering 
at the edge of calamity off the harbourless coast of the Nile delta. 

The Antigonid attempt on Egypt is somewhat anomalous in 
the context of the Diadoch wars. How is it possible that a dynast, 
so comprehensively beaten and lucky to escape in June, could 
resist invasion by an overwhelming force five months later? 


Indeed, the circumstances of this surprising failure on the part of 
Antigonus and Demetrius to follow up their stunning victory and 
deliver the knockout blow merit further scrutiny. Ptolemy, 
though at a terrible disadvantage, adroitly defended his satrapy 
against overwhelming force and turned it into a kingdom in the 
aftermath. The reservoir of ordnance, finance, and strategic 
advantage of the Antigonids came to naught. 

The root causes of the failure are certainly circumstantial. The 
lateness of the season for campaigning—remarked on by all the 
sources—and difficult weather conditions marginalized their 
naval advantage, and the stout defences at the Pelousiac branch 
of the Nile were an effective deterrant to a direct land assault. 
Antigonus' preparations were meticulous, but his huge force was 
inappropriate for this sort of task, or for crossing the legendarily 
difficult terrain separating Egypt from Idumaea.6? And the large 
mass of troops proved a logistic burden, even when he reached 
the river. Antigonus appears to have deployed no innovative 
tactics,/0 nor even a determined assault. Why, for instance, did 
he not attempt an opportunistic crossing while Ptolemy was 
facing Demetrius at the Phatnitic mouth? Of course, the horrific 
memory of Perdiccas expedition in 321 or 320, where 2,000 
troops were lost in the river crossing and eaten by crocodiles and 
hippopotamuses, will have weighed on him—some veterans from 
that disaster may well have still been in his army.7! In fact, one 
might further speculate on Antigonus' whole plan de campagne at 
the Nile. Seibert asserts that he intended a direct assault by land 
across the delta on Alexandria itself, as opposed to the strategy 
employed by earlier invaders, of besieging Pelusium or following 
the east bank of the Pelousiac Nile south to Memphis.”2 While 
Pelusium was known to be heavily fortified by land and sea, it 
seems quite incredible that no assault at all was attempted, 
though perhaps Antigonus had thought to emulate Pharnabazus’ 
and Iphicrates' strategy against Nectanebos in 374/373, and seek 
ingress to Egypt through another mouth.7? At the very least, it 
seems lethargic of the One-Eyed to stake success solely on 
Demetrius' naval endeavours. Again one wonders: why did he not 
attempt a crossing or assault on Pelusium while Ptolemy was 
defending the delta further west? The successful four-pronged 


assault by Artaxerxes III in 343 springs to mind as a precedent.7^ 
Of course, our sources may be incomplete and there is much we 
cannot know, but by any measure Antigonus’ actions seem 
unimaginative if not lacklustre. As to the question of whether 
seagoing vessels could be successfully deployed in the delta, this 
is comprehensively answered by historical precedent: triremes 
are recorded operating in the rivers and canals of Egypt during 
various invasions in 460, 374, 343, and 332 BC. Both Hauben 
and Billows have attempted to clarify Antigonus' strategy, and 
convincingly ruled out Seibert's hypothesis that Antigonus 
intended to cross the delta direct to Alexandria.7° 

Once the council decision was made to abort the mission, 
Demetrius and his convoy coasted back to Syria in tandem with 
his father's army, which was none the worse for wear. The navy, 
however, had lost three quinqueremes and as many quadriremes, 
as well as an unspecified number of transports at Raphia and 
Phatniticum, but the overall losses were not grievous, and the 
Besieger extracted the bulk of his fleet without further incident. 
Many scholarly evaluations of the Egyptian expedition, following 
Plutarch's lead, are critical of Demetrius, but the ultimate failure 
of the enterprise resulted not so much from any bungling on his 
part, but from the uninspiring generalship and questionable 
strategic vision of Antigonus.7© Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
Plutarch completes his treatment of the Egyptian expedition with 
sharp observations on Antigonus' advancing age, obesity, and 
declining health and fitness for active campaigning.’” At any 
rate, by the beginning of 305 Demetrius and his father were 
safely ensconced back in Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes, 
contemplating their next move. Ptolemy, on the other hand, was 
preparing to parlay his narrow escape into a royal title for 
himself.79 
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l Sources for the appropriation of the kingship by the Diadochoi: Plut. 
Demetr. 17.2-18.7, 25.6-9; Diod. 20.53.1-2; 21.1; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 
1.7; App. Syr. 54.2757; Just. 15.2.10-14; Oros. 3.23.40; P. Köln 247, col. 
I, 1. 18-27; Nepos, Eum. 13.2-3; de Regibus 3.1; I Maccabees 1.7-9; Parian 
Marble, FGrH 239 F 23; Euseb./Porph. (Armenian text) FGrH 260 F 2.2; 
Syncellus, Chron. 320-1, 329. For discussion, see Ritter 1965, 79-82; 
Landucci Gattinoni 1992, 129-34; Wheatley 2009, 60-6; Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 241-9; Anson 2014, 156-7. 

2 Although Appian asserts that they were elevated by acclamation of the 
army: y£VOuÉVQ Ó otpatóc (üveixev Gugw  paoUéac, 
Avtiyovov TE Kai AnunTpLov. See Ritter 1965, 81, 89; Briant 1973, 
303-10; Müller 1973, 82; Gruen 1985, 256 n. 17. 


3 Aristodemus seems to have walked for some time from his landing 
point, indicating that Antigoneia was situated some distance inland, although 
the landing place was probably several kilometres up the navigable section of 
the Orontes itself; on this question, see the excellent discussion of Grainger 
1990b, 38 (though the Amik lake was drained in the 1970s). The exact 
location of Antigoneia, some 7.3 km' from Antioch (Libanius, Or. 11.85 says 
40 stades) and apparently inland (Dio Cass. 40.29.1), is today uncertain, but 
it was probably situated in a defensible position between the former lake 
Amik and the rivers Asi (Orontes) and Kara Su, perhaps 31 km from the river 


mouth today; for detailed topography, see esp. Downey 1961, 60-1; also 
Billows 1990, 297; Cohen 2006, 76-9. On these calculations, Aristodemus 
may have walked some 20 km; cf. Arr. Ind. 34-5, for the similar story of 
Nearchus' reunion with Alexander in 325. 

^ plut. Ant. 12; Caes. 61; Cic. Phil. 2.84-7; 3.12; 13.17; 31; App. BC 
2.109; Dio Cass. 44.11; Nic. Dam. 71-5; with Ritter 1965, 84. For 
discussion, sources, and further bibliography, see Pelling 2011, 451-9; cf. 
Pelling 19882, 144-7, and 18-26 for discussion of other thematic parallels 
between the Demetrius and the Antony. Plutarch's editorial efforts in 


contriving to render the Lives more Parallel should not be underestimated 
when assessing the historicity of his anecdotes, and it is almost certain that 
such concerns governed his selection of material for inclusion in the 


biographies; on this, see Bosworth 19922. 
5 Eg. Ritter 1965, 79-89; Müller 1973, 80-5; Briant 1973, 307-10; 
Errington 1978, 123-5; Gruen 1985, 255; Sherwin-White & Kuhrt 1993, 


120; Champion 2014, 120; Strootman 2014, 227-30. Billows 1990, 157- 
8, while accepting the contrived nature of the episode, rightly cautions 


against regarding Plutarch's anecdote as entirely fabricated. Kaerst 1901, 
2775; and Müller 1973, 81 suggest it derives from Duris. 

6 Convincingly argued by Billows 1990, 157; however, it must be 
conceded that a diadema would not have been difficult to improvise. 
Strootman 2014, 230 suggests he was already wearing one when he 
appeared. 

7 plut. Demetr. 17.6, Teubner edition, my italics. 

8 For a full exposition of the historical significance of this critical 
emendation, see Bosworth 2000, 229-30; Müller 1973, 80 also notes the 
anomaly, but fails to draw any conclusions. But see now Paschidis 2013, 
127-8, who argues incisively that deleting fao. éa makes perfect sense in 


the context of Antigonus' declaration, as it would imply that he was merely 
‘catching up’ to his rival. 

2 Perdiccas: Diod. 18.23.3, 25.3; Craterus: Suda, K 2335, s.v. Krateros 
(= Arr. Succ. F 19); Leonnatus: Suda, A 249, s.v. Leonnatos (= Arr. SUCC. 
F 12). For a list of anachronistic awards of royal titulature in the sources, see 
above, Chapter 10, n. 56. 

10 Diod. 18.21.9 (regarding Ptolemy in Cyrenaica; cf. also 20.27.1). Plut. 
Demetr. 18.1, therefore, is certainly not correct in asserting that Antigonus 
and Demetrius were hailed as kings for the first time after Salamis, and in any 
case, as we have seen (above, p. 137-8), he has already allocated this 
privilege to the Athenians (Demetr. 10.3); see also inter alia Diod. 19.48.1 
and 55.2 (Antigonus in Persia and Babylon in 316). 

11 The situation at Babylon in 323 which resulted in a joint kingship was 
extraordinary, and was a unique outcome in Macedonian monarchical history. 
However, the Hellenistic kingdoms were commonly under joint rule, 
beginning with Antigonus and Demetrius, and continuing with Seleucus and 
Antiochus; for examples and discussion, see Wheatley 1997b, 26 n. 39. 

12 The precise date of Alexander IV's murder cannot be known for sure, 
but it should probably be placed later in 310 or early in 309; see Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 233-7. Heracles, Alexander's other son with 
Barsine, made a brief claim to the title in 309 or 308 under Polyperchon's 


sponsorship (Diod. 20.28; with Wheatley 19982), and the family was finally 
exterminated by Antigonus with the murder of Alexander's sister, Cleopatra 
(Diod. 20.37.3-6; with Meeus 2009b). 

13 piod. 18.50.2; 58.4; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 3.2. 

14 piod. 19.48.1; 55.2; cf. Polyaen. 4.6.13. 

15 piod. 18.23.3-4 (ztpaKtlKÓG, OVVEOLG, tÓAJIQ); cf. above, Chapter 
3, n. 1. 


16 Diod. 19.105.4: ‘for henceforth, there being no longer anyone to inherit 
the realm, each of those who had rule over nations or cities entertained hopes 
of royal power and held the territory that had been placed under his authority 
as if it were a kingdom won by the spear' (trans. Geer). 


17 Just. 15.2.13-14: huius honoris ornamentis tam diu omnes 
abstinuerunt, quam diu filii regis sui superesse potuerunt. tanta in 
illis verecundia erat, ut cum opes regias haberent, regum tamen 
nominibus aequo animo caruerint, quoad Alexandro iustus heres 
fuit (trans. Yardley). 

18 So Errington 1978, 124, who regards the assumption of the title to 
have resulted more in a public recognition of prestige than an augmentation 
of power in real terms; see also Adcock 1953, 170. Austin 2006, 95 
correctly points out that the dynasts had been exercising royal prerogatives 
(such as founding and naming cities and ratifying treaties) for a number of 


years; see also Billows 1990, 155-6; 1995, 87-90; Bosworth 2000, 236-8; 
Paschidis 2013, 130-3; Champion 2014, 120-1. 


19 Demetrius’ younger brother died a few months afterwards, and was 
given a royal funeral (Diod. 20.73.1, naming the brother Phoenix, evidently a 
mistake for Philip). Demetrius’ own son Antigonus (the future Gonatas) was 
by now about 13: the succession was assured for at least three generations. 


20 Plut. Demetr. 16.5: £v ó& TOUTOLC Å xeptfóncoc rv Aduta, 
t!|v n&v üpyr|v omxouóao08ioa SLA THV tÉyvrnv (ESOKEL yàp 
aOA£lv OÙK £ÜKatagpovi]toc), DoTEpOV SE Kal tola EpwTLKOIC 
Aaumpa y£VOyÉvr] (trans. Duff); cf. also Dernetr. 19.6-7, 24.1, 25.9 and 
esp. 27; Favorinus, Mem. F 7 ap. Diog. Laert. 5.76; Lynceus ap. Athen. 
101e; Athen. 128b; Polemon F 14 ap. Athen. 577c; Machon, Chreiai F 12- 
13 ap. Athen. 577d-f. On Lamia in general, see Geyer 1924, 546-7; Pros. 
Ptol. VI 14727; Gow 1965, 94-5; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 160-1, 188-91; 
LGPN 2.279; Habicht 1997, 77-80; Ogden 1999, passim; 2011b, 228- 
31; Wheatley 2003b; Beneker 2012, 158-60; Rose 2015, 188-90; Simoes 
Rodrigues 2017, 376-7. 

21 Plut. Demetr. 16.6: Wot ÈKEÍVNG eivat uÓVNG épaoti|v, TOV 
ó GAAV EpWuEVOV YUVQ@LKG)V. Interestingly, the standard terminology 
of the pederastic erastes—eromenos relationship again appears: Demetrius 
was a lover (€paot no for Lamia alone, but the beloved (ÉpQ)u£VOG) of all 
other women; cf. Plut. Dernetr. 19.6-7; Athen. 577c and e; with Ogden 


1999, 232; Carney 2000a, 169; Beneker 2012, 159. The supposed 
exclusivity of Demetrius' relationship with Lamia is given the lie by his 
licentious behaviour in Athens from 304 to 302; see below, Chapter 14, 


p.206-11. 

22 polemon F 14 ap. Athen. 577c; cf. Favorinus, Mem. F 7 ap. Diog. 
Laert. 5.76; with LGPN 2.262. Cleanor was a rare name at Athens. He was 
probably an individual of the tribe Hippothontis, and had another child called 
Cleandrus (Agora 15.62, 1. 240), therefore Lamia’s brother. On hetaerae in 
general, see Pomeroy 1975, 89-92, and via index; Davidson 1997, esp. ch. 
3-4; Ogden 19990, ch. 8-10. 

23 The name is found in Aetolia, Ambracia, Acarnania, Locris, and 
Boeotia, and also in the western islands. For discussion, and a register of the 
epigraphic evidence, see Fraser & Rónne 1957, 166-7, and for specific 
examples, tombstone nos. 15, 24, & 26 from Palairos. 

24 So Gow 1965, 94; cf. Simões Rodrigues 2017, 377. This is perhaps 
confirmed by the frivolous remarks about Lamia's predatory nature made by 
Demetrius' ambassadors at the court of Lysimachus: Plut. Dernetr. 27.7; with 
Mastrocinque 1979, 264 n. 23-4. Moreover, a homonymous courtesan is 
recorded by Athenaeus as having been yoked with three other prostitutes to 
Themistocles’ chariot: Athen. 576c; cf. 533d, = Idomeneus of Lampsacus, 
FGrH 338, F 4a & b, confirming that the name was not unknown among 
hetaerae. On courtesans’ nicknames, see Ogden 1999, 247-52; McClure 
2003b, 59-78. For Lamia’s cannibalistic mythical Libyan namesake, 
immortalized in English literature and art by John Keats and John William 
Waterhouse, see Diod. 20.41.2-6; Suda, A 84, s.v. Lamia = Duris, BNJ 76 
F 17; cf. Ar. Vesp. 1035, 1177; Pax 758; Strabo 1.2.8 C19; Hor. Ars P. 340; 
Plut. Mor. 515f; Philostr. VA 4.25. Aside from a goblin/bogey to frighten 


children, the name can mean ‘a fierce shark’ (LSJ; Montanari, s.v.). Her name 
was a source of speculation and censure among Demetrius’ enemies and 
detractors; see for instance Plut. Demetr. 25.9; cf. Athen. 614f; and again, 
Plut. Demetr. 27.3-7; with Mastrocinque 263-4; Franco 1991, 127-30. 

25 Favorinus, Mem. F 7 ap. Diog. Laert. 5.76: QAX’ otf Kai 
evyevel ouvuket Aauia TÅ Epw@pEvVN. This is poorly translated in the 
Loeb; better is: ‘but he lived with Lamia, his mistress, who was a woman of 
the city and of good family’; cf. Demetrios of Phaleron F 39 (Wehrli 1968): 
Aoíuta Óóvoua KÜptov, yéyovev ó& Å yunr| Anuntpiov tod 
DaXrpews, ‘Loimia [SiC]: a proper name; she became the woman [wife?] of 
Demetrius of Phalerum’. On these fragments, see now Ogden 2011b, 230-1, 
rightly refining my 2003 translations. There is regular onomastic confusion 
between the Demetrioi in the peripheral sources: see Ogden 1999, 232; 
Wheatley 2003b, n. 9; O'Sullivan 20094, 9, 46, 309. 


26 On her flute-playing, see Plut. Demetr. 16.5; cf. 27.9; Athen. 101e; 


128b; 577c and f; 614f; Alciphron 4.16.2. Plutarch emphasizes her musical 
ability, but this was a standard adjunct to a courtesan's main work: Davidson 
1997, 80-2, 124, 197-8; Ogden 1999, 259-60. For Lamia's witty 
observations: Athen. 577d; Aelian, VH 13.9; cf. Alciphron 4.16.8; with 
Mastrocinque 1979, 269; Ogden 1999, 261-2; and for discussion of the 
vaunted ‘wisdom’ of hetaerae, see Hawley 1993; and courtesans’ sayings in 
general, McClure 2003a. 

27 A liaison between Lamia and Soter himself is not specified; see Ogden 
1999, 242; 2011b, 228; Wheatley 2003b, n. 11. 

28 Polemon F 14 ap. Athen. 577c; see below, Chapter 14, n. 46. 

29 She was not past childbearing age: Athen. 577c; with Ogden 1999, 
176, 232-3; 2011, 231. Later, at 27.8, Plutarch uses the verb zapaKuaco 
(to be past the prime) of her, and her rival Mania opines (clearly from 
jealousy) that she is an old woman (ypa@UG). Ogden 1999, 240-1 provides 
some shrewd analysis of Plutarch, casting doubt on whether Lamia was 


actually that much older at all. However, Plutarch twice reinforces the 
disparity in years between them, coupling this with the axiomatic case of 
Phila (Demetr. 27.9), and in the absence of firm evidence to the contrary, it 
seems reasonable to accept his asseverations at face value. 

30 Plut. Demetr. 14.2-3; cf. 27.4; Synkrisis 1.5; Mor. 605f; Luc. Apol. 
3; with Bosworth 1994, 61-2; and see above, Chapter 3. Demetrius' 
affinity for older women is self-evident. He had been married to Phila in late 
321 or early 320 after Triparadeisus when he was 15 or 16, and she was 
approximately 35. Initially he was dismayed at being tied to a woman some 
twenty-five years his senior; however, he remained married to Phila for 
almost thirty-four years (until winter 288/287), and married at least two 
other widows (Eurydice and Lanassa), who also may have been older, as well 
as becoming obsessed with the mature Lamia. 

31 Machon, Chreiai F 13, ap. Athen. 577e-f (trans. mod. from Gulick and 
Olson); Gow 1965, 94-6; Mastrocinque 1979, 268; Ogden 1999, 239. 
These scholars have presumed that Demetrius was merely rubbing his penis to 
give Lamia a whiff of his genitals, but it seems clear that he was actually 
masturbating, and the spikenard was probably kept ready to mix with his 
semen. Patently, Lamia was not deceived. For coyness as a device employed 
by hetaerae to control lovers and maintain their interest, see for instance 
Alciphr. 4.16.6. However, Ogden 1999, 241-2 argues convincingly that 
Lamia's status as a free woman meant that she must have transferred her 
affections to Demetrius quite willingly (albeit, perhaps, with some pro 
forma coyness). 

32 Plut. Demetr. 2.3; 19.4—5; Synk. 3.1-3; Diod. 20.92.4; cf. Polyaen. 


4.7.3. This is a major topos in Plutarch's Life, and is also touched on—more 
briefly—by Diodorus. See Marasco 1981, 68; Franco 1991, 128-9; Duff 
1999, 279. See also Harrison 1995, 92 for discussion of &yKpATELa (self- 
control) as a moral focus of Plutarch's Demetrius-Antony pair of Lives. 
However, Plutarch's themes are often contradicted by the events he describes: 
see Duff 1999, 279; and Pelling 1986, 92-3, citing the Cratesipolis incident 
(Plut. Demetr. 9.5-7) as an example of the triumph of pleasure over 
business. 

33 plut. Demetr. 19.6: ‘SoKeic Adutav © naŭ KataqQU.elv (trans. 
Duff). 

34 Diod. 20.93.2-4; Plut. Demetr. 22.1. Macurdy 19322, 62; and Carney 
2000a, 166 suggest that Phila was resident in Cilicia at this time, but the 
text of Diodorus contains no implication regarding Phila's domicile. 

35 plut. Demetr. 22.2; Aelian, VH 12.17; Ogden 1999, 239-42. The loss 
of his effects and robes (if any weight should be given to this anecdote) 
perhaps cramped his style in his initial efforts to impress Lamia; see below, 
Chapter 22, p.356-7. On Demetrius’ theatrical side, see de Lacy 1952, esp. 
168-71; Mastrocinque 1979, 269-76; Pelling 19882, 21-2. 

36 plut. Demetr. 23.5; Diod. 20.100.5-6; with Billows 1990, 169-73; 
Habicht 1997, 74-80; and see below, Chapter 14. 

37 Unless the alternative version of the extortion for cosmetics anecdote 
(Plut. Demetr. 27.1-2) should be interpreted to indicate her presence in 
Thessaly with Demetrius in 302: Diod. 20.107.1, 110.2-6; with Billows 
1990, 174-5; cf. Ogden 1999, 242. Mastrocinque 1979, 169 interprets 
Lamia's quip in Ael. VH 13.8-9 (‘Ol èK ts EAAáóoG AE€ovTES EV 
"Egéow y£yóvaotv CAWIEKEG’, ‘the lions of Greece turn into foxes at 
Ephesus’; cf. Alciphron 4.16.8) to indicate that she was mocking Demetrius 
for his flight from Ipsus to Ephesus. If accepted, this would mean that she 
survived until after 301, but this abstruse analysis is not really persuasive, 


especially when viewed in the light of the couple’s frequently-attested mutual 
devotion. 

38 plut, Demetr. 35.5; 38.1; with Ogden 1999, 274. Stratonice (and, 
presumably, the children) were taken to Salamis from Cilicia straight after 
Ipsus: Diod. 21.4b. There is a parallel in Plut. Ant. 87.1 (cf. 54.3), who 
records that, after his death, Octavia reared all of Antony’s surviving children 
with her own. 

39 Antigonus was with Demetrius in Macedonia (Plut. Demetr. 37.4); his 
sister Stratonice with Seleucus, probably in Antioch, and about to be married 
in turn to Antiochus (Plut. Demetr. 31.5-32.3; 38; App. Syr. 59-61; see 


above, Chapter 4, n. 6); Alexander, Deidameia's son, was in Egypt (Plut. 
Demetr. 53.8); Demetrius the Fair was as yet unborn. Little is known of his 
other named children, Demetrius the Thin and Corrhagus; see below, 
Chapter 27, pp. 435-6. 


40 Ogden 1999, 176 flirts with this idea, but acknowledges the more 
plausible alternative that Plutarch (or his source) has simply overlooked 
Lamia's daughter. She is mentioned only by Athen. 13.577c, and it is possible 


she predeceased her father: QutÉA.UtE in Plut. Demetr. 53.8 may be 
construed to signify that the children listed were only those who survived 
him. 

41 Diod. 19.59.6. Diodorus, from Hieronymus, probably recorded the 
manner of Phila’s death (Plut. Demetr. 45.1) in the books which are lost. 

42 The descriptions of Lamia and Cleopatra even come at a similar stage of 
the biographies: chapters 27 (sections 901 and 927 respectively); cf. Rose 


2015, 181-2. On Antony in Alexandria, see App. BC 5.11; Plut. Ant. 28-9 
with Pelling 1988a, 193-8. 


43 plin. HN 9.58.119: ‘prostitute queen’; cf. Luc. 10.105-6, 137-40; Just. 
12.7.11; Prop. 3.11.39; Pomeroy 1984, 27; Blomqvist 1997, 78-9. 

44 plut. Ant. 27.3: an interesting passage, suggesting Cleopatra's charm 
was based on attributes other than beauty alone. Dio Cass. 42.34.3-6 notes 
these attributes, but is far more fulsome in praise of her beauty; cf. App. BC 
5.8 (using the word OUVEOLC (sagacity) of Cleopatra—the same word 
Diodorus uses of Phila at 19.59.4); Luc. 10.82-4, 105-6; Jer. de Vir. Ill. 
86.2; Plut. Ant. 73.2; 83.3-4. On Cleopatra's unusual magnetism, see 
Macurdy 1932a, 195-8; Pelling 198823, 190-1; Hawley 1993, 79. Her 
enigmatic beauty continues to intrigue: see inter alia Goudchaux 2001; 
Ashton 2008, 11-13; Preston 2009, 297-9. 

45 Synk. 4.1-2; with Duff 1999, 279-80. 

46 Especially notable is the ‘Royal Toast’ story: Plut. Demetr. 25.7-8; 
Mor. 823c-d; Phylarchus, FGrH 81 F 31 ap. Athen. 6.261b; with Hauben 
1974a; Mastrocinque 1979, 264; Bosworth 2002, 272-3; cf. also Beneker 


2012, 158-9; Simoes Rodrigues 2017, 376-7. Whether such anecdotes can 
be regarded as historically reliable or placed in an accurate context is, of 
course, debatable. 


^7 Though Ogden 1999, 263-4 (cf. 2009, 15-17) propounds the idea 
(refined in 2011, 229-31), in line with Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.54.6, that 
Demetrius and Lamia actually celebrated a form of sacred marriage (iepóG 
Y C0 Ç) in the Parthenon, but whether this was regarded as legitimate by the 


ancients is unknowable; see further below, Chapter 14, p.208. 

48 Synk. 4.1-2; cf. 1.5; Suet. Aug. 69.2. The latter has been debated by 
scholars, however, and may be repunctuated to mean Antony was not 
married to Cleopatra: see Kraft 1967. The question of whether or not 
Cleopatra and Antony were ever married is a vexed one. The pertinent 


consideration must be that, even if they did go through an Egyptian ceremony 
at some point, the relationship would not be ratified in Roman law or custom. 


For discussion of this matter, see in addition Huzar 1986, 106-11; Pelling 
1988a, 17, 187, 219-20; Beneker 2012, 172 n. 44. 

49 E.g. Virg. Aen. 8.931. On this subject in general, see Scott 1933. At 
Ant. 31.3 Plutarch seems to imply that Antony had indeed married Cleopatra 
(yáuw è OVY OÓLOXOY(OV), and at 36.5 Antony acknowledges his 
children by her. But at 53.9 Plutarch calls Octavia Antony's wife (yaQueTn), 
and Cleopatra his mistress, or beloved (Epwpevn). This would certainly 
seem to contradict the statements at Synk. 4.2: ‘Antony, on the contrary, in 
marrying two wives at once, firstly did what no Roman had ever dared to do, 
and secondly drove away his Roman and lawfully wedded wife, in order to 
gratify the foreigner, with whom he was living contrary to law’ (trans. 
Perrin). 

50 As Pelling observes 1986, 93; and 1988a, 22-3; cf. Beneker 2012, 172. 

51 plut, Demetr. 27.14: taÜta uÈV 00v zx&pl Aauiac; with Beneker 
2012, 158-60, cf. 168, who points out that Plutarch uses powerful language 
when describing the meeting of the couple: ‘her charm took possession of him 
to such an extent that he loved only her’ (Demetr. 16.6); cf. 19.6: ‘there is a 
story that when Demetrius was completely under the spell of Lamia, a fact 


which had become common knowledge ... ' (trans. Duff); see also Rose 
2015, 189, 198. 

52 Wheatley 2003b, 36; cf. Rose 2015, 189-90 for a more balanced 
view. 

53 Sources for the expedition: Diod. 20.73-6 (cf. Stronk 2017, 484-7 for 
useful notes); Plut. Demetr. 19.1-3; Paus. 1.6.6. Modern treatments: Droysen 
1952, 306-11; Samuel 1962, 8-11; Seibert 1969, 7-24; Hauben 1975/6; 
Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 164-7; Billows 1990, 162-6; Hu& 2001, 185-7; 
Caroli 2007, 62-3; Murray 2012, 111-12; Champion 2014, 124-9; Rose 
2015, 195-8; Worthington 2016, 165-6; Anson 2016, 93-5. According to 


Diod. 20.73.1-2, Antigonus mustered 80,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, and 83 
elephants, while Demetrius commanded 150 warships and 100 transports. 


54 Diod. 20.73-74.1; cf. Plut. Demetr. 19.2. Two indicators are given. 
The campaign is placed in the new archon year of Coroebus (306/305) and 


thus occurred after August, and the astronomical phenomenon of the setting 
of the Pleiades, which unsettled the ships' pilots, coincided with the march 
from Gaza. The Pleiades are commonly thought to set on the first of 
November and usher in the stormy winter season. 

55 Diod. 20.73.3: 130,000 medimnoi of grain were transported, as well 
as animal fodder. One wonders whether Antigonus recalled with regret his 
censure of Demetrius for establishing good relations with the Nabataeans 
back in 311 (Diod. 19.97.6; 100.1); see above, Chapter 6, p.80-3. 

56 Modern Ras Qasrun, near Katib el-Gals in the centre of the Lake 
Bardawil sandbar in Egypt; see Barrington Atlas, map 70, C3; Stern 1993, 
4.1393-4; Verreth 2006, 235-9. The site was known to Herodotus (cf. 2.6.1; 
2.158.4) and also later writers: Diod. 1.30.4; Plin. HN 5.14.68; Joseph. BJ 
4.11.5, 661; cf. Milton's Paradise Lost 2.592-4. For the dangerous nature of 
this coast, see Strabo 16.2.26 C758. 

27 On the dangerous Barathra (‘Pits’) region between the Sirbonian lake 
and the sea, see Diod. 1.30.1-9; 16.46.4—5; Strabo 17.1.21 C803. 

58 Diod. 20.75.1-3. Some would-be deserters were tortured as a deterrent 
to others, and the riverbank had to be guarded by archers, slingers, and 
catapults to drive off Ptolemy’s boats. Apparently a large number of men did 
take Ptolemy’s offers: Diod. 20.76.7; with Champion 2014, 126; Rose 
2015, 198; Anson 2016, 94. 

59 On the location of this channel see Barrington Atlas, map 74, F2; 
with Toussoun 1922, 43-4; Yoyotte & Charvet 1997, 108-9; Stronk 2017, 
486 n. 34. 

60 Samuel 1962, 9 asserts that the withdrawal could not have been 
accomplished before the end of January 305, keying the events of the 
campaign to Ptolemy’s assumption of the kingship. However, this seems too 
late, considering Antigonus’ problems with supplies and the speedy nature of 
the retreat; cf. Diod. 20.76.4, 6. It seems more reasonable to suggest 
Antigonus had already left Egypt by January; cf. Seibert 1969, 221-2; 
Champion 2014, 127; Anson 2016, 94. 

61 Hornblower 1981, 219-20. 

62 Diod. 20.73.3-74.1; cf. Plut. Demetr. 19.2; with Champion 2014, 
125; Rose 2015, 197-8. 

63 See for instance Diod. 19.18.2; 19.37.3; 19.56.5; 20.5.5; cf. Just. 22.6.1. 

64 Time: Diod. 20.74.1. Itinerary: 20.74.1-2; 75.4-5; 76.1. Weather: 
20.74.1; 76.2. Sea conditions: 20.74.3; 76.2. Navigation and seamanship: 
20.74.3; 76.2. Hunger and thirst: 20.74.3; 76.4. Shipwrecks: 20.74.5, 76.2. 
Positions of fleet and army: 20.74.3, 5. Resistance: 20.75.4. Torture of 
deserters: 20.75.3. Night return and wait for stragglers: 20.75.5. 


65 Nora: Diod. 18.41-2; cf. Justin 14.2.2-4; with Yardley, Wheatley, & 


Heckel 2011, 171-4. Alexander tent: Diod. 18.60.4-61.3; cf. Plut. Eum. 
13.4; Nepos Eum. 7.2; with Anson 2004, 150-2; Nabataean expeditions and 
digression: Diod. 19.94-100.3; cf. 2.48; Plut. Demetr. 7.1; with Bosworth 
2002, 187-209. 

66 so Billows 1990, 164 n. 3. 

67 plut. Demetr. 19.1-3; Paus. 1.6.6. If Dion. Hal. Comp. 4.30 is correct 
in asserting that Hieronymus' history was virtually unreadable on account of 


its length and detail, possibly by the time of Plutarch scholars were already 
using Diodorus' transmission rather than the original. 


68 plut, Demetr. 19.3: mOAAAC È tv VEDV ANOAECAVTOS, 
&xavf|AOgv ünpaKTtOG; cf. Synk. 4.6: In a word, Antony harmed himself 


by his excesses, Demetrius harmed others.' For the human cost of Demetrius' 
intemperance see inter alia Diod. 19.80.2 on the pursuit of Ptolemy's forces to 


Cilicia in 313-12 (see above, Chapter 4); Plut. Demetr. 40.3-4 on the 
casualties at the second siege of Thebes in 291 (see below, p. 337-8). For 
discussion of this topos, see Hornblower 1981, 226-32; Pelling 1988a, 19- 
20; and the scathing summation of Billows 1990, 164; but for more balanced 
analysis: Champion 2014, 127-8; Rose 2015, 198; Anson 2016, 94-5. For 
Plutarch's regular 'sinister asides' in the Demetrius/Antony, using the same 
wording, see below, p. 183-4. 

69 See Hornblower 1981, 219-20; Billows 1990, 163; Anson 2016, 95. 

70 As had Alexander when crossing large rivers: the Danube in 335 (Arr. 
Anab. 1.3.6); the Granicus in 334 (Arr. Anab. 1.14.6); the Tigris, though 
undefended (Arr. Anab. 3.7.5); the Oxus (Arr. Anab. 3.29.4); the Jaxartes 
(Arr. Anab. 4.4.4-5); and, of course, most famously the Hydaspes (Arr. 
Anab. 5.13). Some crossings required special equipment, such as jury-rigged 
flotation devices—skins stuffed with grasses (Danube, Oxus, Jaxartes), one 


(the Granicus) a kamikaze squad, and some, such as the Hydaspes, an 
elaborate stratagem. 

71 piod. 18.33-6; Frontin. Str. 4.7.20; Strabo 17.1.8 C794; with Roisman 
2014; Anson 2016, 90-3; Molina Marín 2018, 100-4. 

72 Seibert 1969, 210-11; see also the map at 223; cf. Hauben 1975/6, 
268-9. On the Athenian expedition to aid Inaros in his revolt against 
Artaxerxes II in 460, see Thuc. 1.104.2; 109.4; Diod. 11.77.2-3. On 
Pharnabazus and Iphicrates’ campaign against Nectanebos in 374/373, see 
Diod. 15.42. On Lacrates the Theban's siege of 343, see Diod. 16.49.1-6. 


Alexander garrisoned Pelusium and sent a fleet up to Memphis in 332: Arr. 


Anab. 3.1.3-4. On the later expedition of Antiochus IV in the Sixth Syrian 
War in 168, see Livy 45.12.1-2; Polyb. 29.27; Diod. 31.2; and on Mithridates 


I of Pergamum's expedition to relieve Caesar in 48/47, see Joseph. BJ 187- 


92; Dio Cass. 42.41-3; with Sijpesteijn 1965. For an exhaustive analysis of 
attempts to invade Egypt from the seventh to fourth centuries BC, see Kahn & 
Tammuz 2008; cf. Anson 2016, 85-90. 

73 piod. 15.42.1-4: in that case the Mendesian. 

74 Diod. 16.40.3-6; 16.46.4-51.3; with Kahn & Tammuz 2008, 64-5. 

75 Hauben 1975/6; Billows 1990, 164-5. Anson 2016, 94 succinctly 
encapsulates Antigonus' strategy, and dilemma when Demetrius’ ships were 
unable to force their way into the rivers. 

76 Hornblower 1981, 219-21; cf. Wylie 1993, 15 arrive at similar 
conclusions, while Billows 1990, 164 follows the traditional line of blaming 
Demetrius; but see now Champion 2014, 128-9; Rose 2015, 198; 
Worthington 2016, 166. 


77 plut. Demetr. 19.4; but cf. Polyaen. 4.6.5: ‘Antigonus I, if he had a 
stronger force, waged war in a more leisurely way; if he had a weaker force, 
he made risky attacks, considering it preferable to die bravely than to live 


ignominously’ (trans. Krentz & Wheeler); with Billows 1990, 163 n. 2. 

78 piod. 20.53.3; Plut. Demetr. 18. 2; Just. 15.2.11; App. Syr. 54.276; 
Heid. Epit. 1.7; Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B23; cf. Porphyry, FGrH 260 
F 2.2; Syncellus, Chron. 321. Ptolemy probably began styling himself as 
'King' in late 305 or early 304; for the timing and literature, see Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 244-5. 
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The Great Siege of Rhodes 


Preliminaries 


The events of 306 had been instructive for the Antigonids, but 
also cautionary. The resilience of Ptolemy loomed large in their 
deliberations, but the Antigonid sphere of influence in Asia now 
radiated out from northern Syria, encompassing Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and southern Anatolia from Cilicia to Caria. Meanwhile, 
Athens remained firmly in the Antigonid camp, having 
successfully repelled attacks from Cassander during the previous 
year. The strategic overview was probably for a kingdom 
arranged around two capitals, Antigoneia in Asia and Athens in 
Europe, ruled jointly by Antigonus and Demetrius respectively. 2 
Such a perception makes what came next reasonably intelligible. 
With Demetrius' fleets dominant from Cyprus to Egypt, the sole 
power standing between Antigoneia and Athens, and guarding 
the entrance to the Aegean, was Rhodes with its extremely 
efficient navy. There were also economic considerations. 
Although she had abetted Antigonus through the Third Diadoch 
War,? Rhodes was a mercantile nation, and a large proportion of 
her commerce was conducted with Alexandria.^ Moreover, the 
relationship between Rhodes and the Antigonids appears to have 
cooled after the Peace of 311/310, culminating in the Rhodian 
refusal to aid Demetrius in his Cypriot campaign in 306, which 
Diodorus pegs as the beginning of the problems between the two 
parties.? Antigonus’ animosity towards Ptolemy was 
undiminished, and he perceived that the conquest of Rhodes 
would not only disrupt trade, but provide another base from 
which a successful attack on Egypt could be mounted. After being 


repelled on the Nile late in 306, he was also probably eager to 
showcase his military might once more and hoped Demetrius 
could repeat his heroics in Cyprus. The ‘Freedom of the Greeks’ 
rhetoric appears to have been shelved for the moment.7 


The Sources 


As with the Egyptian invasion, our main source again is a 
detailed narrative by Diodorus. However, the siege of Rhodes, 
with its almost Homeric splendour, Thucydidean implications, 
and epic aftermath, was an event which captured the imagination 
of the Greek world, and has left resonances, usually connected to 
specific details or cameos from the siege narrative, throughout 
the Graeco-Roman source tradition, from the Parian Marble down 
to the Suda.® The preservation of Diodorus most likely explains 
why the accounts of other historians, such as Trogus, were not 
preserved (Justin’s Epitome omits the siege entirely), but the 
specific provenance of parts of Diodorus’ account are another 
matter altogether. 

Most scholars believe that Diodorus employed a Rhodian 
source—usually thought to be Zeno—in conjunction with 
Hieronymus for his account of the siege.? The evidence is 
speculative, but cannot be ignored. To begin with, Diodorus 
offers (20.81) a generalized summary of Rhodes’ enviable status 
in the period after Alexander’s death. Singled out for mention are 
her naval strength, stable government, efforts to maintain order 
in the southern Aegean by suppressing piracy, and neutrality, 
though the latter is qualified by the observation that the islanders 
had a natural strategic preference for Ptolemy and Egypt 
(20.81.4). In addition, the text asserts that Alexander himself left 
his Will in the safekeeping of the Rhodians—certainly a historical 
bombshell if credible. This encomiastic introduction resonates 
with other texts commonly attributed to Zeno (or Antisthenes), 
and the historiographic implications are significant.! Diodorus 
has likely spliced Zeno with Hieronymus to produce the 
remarkably balanced and detailed hybrid account that follows, 
and this may well be regarded as the best record we have left for 


any part of Demetrius' life. Sections of the narrative that tend to 
indicate a ‘Rhodocentric’ viewpoint include the ‘eyewitness’ 
description of Demetrius’ armada (20.83.1-2), the disposition of 
the populace to defend the city (20.84.2-5), the defences in the 
harbour (20.85.4), the aftermath of the first attack (20.87.4), and 
the desperate repulsion of the second attack in the harbour 
(20.88.3-6). In the second phase of the siege the description of 
the land assault and naval skirmishes are also redolent of an 
'insider' perspective: the building of inner walls (20.93.1; cf. 
97.4), the detailed account of the naval sallies (20.93.2—5), the 
Rhodian assembly (20.93.6), the attempts to subvert Athenagoras 
and the capture of Alexander the Macedonian (20.94.3-5), the 
resupply of the defenders and attack on the siege engines 
(20.96.3-4), the naval foray of Amyntas (20.97.5), and the battle 
at the theatre (20.98.7-9).1! That Diodorus decants in part a 
Rhodian source would seem to be supported by a fragmentary 
papyrus in the Berlin Agyptisches Museum which parallels part of 
his text and adds extra details.!2 The two documents correspond 
well enough for us to presume a common source, but whether 
that source is necessarily Rhodian is not absolutely certain.!? The 
possibility that Zeno was also using Hieronymus, and that 
therefore Diodorus employed Zeno as a Zwischenquelle (while 
simultaneously using the original as well?), must also be 
envisaged.!^ At any rate, it is undeniable that Diodorus supplies 
us with a remarkable piece of historical writing (or compilation), 
and deftly covers the year-long siege from both points of view. 
While Hieronymus and a Rhodian source likely lie at the root 
of the historical narrative, it is possible that one section of 
Diodorus' text, amounting to a veritable ekphrasis, derives from a 
different genre altogether. The description of Demetrius’ great 
siege engine, the helepolis (Diod. 20.91), may well be based on a 
specialist technical treatise, adding a further layer to the 
historiography. Scholars have offered no unassailable pedigree 
for this section, though the late-third-century BC Biton, perhaps 
siphoned through the otherwise unknown Diocleides of Abdera, is 
a reasonable guess by E. W. Marsden.!^ The latter suggests the 
technical language and compilation of the subject matter in 
Diodorus 20.91 are redolent of Biton's description of the helepolis 


constructed by Posidonius at Tyre for Alexander. Hornblower, 
however, is unconvinced. She prefers a simpler process whereby 
the historical source drew on the notes of the original creator of 
the machine, Epimachus of Athens.!© The later Biton therefore 
becomes irrelevant (he may have patterned his descriptions of 
Posidonius’ machine on Epimachus, or not), and Diodorus may be 
presumed to have accessed the primary source again: Hieronymus 
(whether through Zeno or not is moot). 

From the foregoing, we may observe that Diodorus' account is 
structured overall as a series of cameos constructed around the 
Rhodian preparations, Demetrius’ siege machinery, the ebb and 
flow of attacks by sea and land, Rhodian resistance and life under 
siege, various attempts at arbitration by third parties, Rhodian 
counter-attacks and naval forays, and the final battle by the 
theatre. This may well be the result of a reliance on Zeno's artful 
narrative,!7 but it seems more reasonable to suggest that 
Diodorus himself is responsible for the complexity of the tapestry 
that unfolds, drawing as he appears to on several sources and 
genres to provide a vivid enough description of the great 
spectacle. Some comparison with Plutarch may be helpful. 

Plutarch's treatment of events at Rhodes is, to say the least, 
underwhelming. The biographer no doubt had ready access to 
Diodorus and Zeno, and there may have been manuscripts of 
Hieronymus still extant, but he chose to forego any attempt to 
provide a historical narrative of the siege himself, in spite of the 
prominence of the event in the context of his subject's life. 
Instead, Plutarch devotes a meagre two chapters to Rhodes, 
comprised of a quasi-technical description of the helepolis 
(Demetr. 21.1-3), the unique anecdote of the two specially- 
designed iron breastplates worn by Demetrius and Alcimus (21.4— 
6),18 and the anecdotes concerning the seizure of Demetrius’ 
personal effects (22.1-2) and of Protogenes' painting (22.3-7). 
These are inserted between only two historical statements. First, 
a bare-bones pretext for the war: ‘he made war on the Rhodians 
because they were allies of Ptolemy’;!2 and at the end, a 
summary of the outcome, confirming that the Rhodians could 
continue their connection with Ptolemy: 


they continued to hold out vigorously, and at last Demetrius, who 
was anxious to find a pretext for abandoning the siege, was 
persuaded to make terms through the mediation of the Athenians; 
the treaty which they concluded stipulated that the Rhodians 
should act as allies of Antigonus and Demetrius in their wars, but 
should not take up arms against Ptolemy.20 


A further remark that in the aftermath the Rhodians asked to 
keep some of Demetrius’ siege engines, in memory of his power 
and their bravery, prefaces the whole interlude.?! 

In skimming over such a critical episode in Demetrius' life, 
Plutarch would appear perverse, but it is possible he meant the 
episodes from 306 to 304 to be read as a discrete section and thus 
to further the thematic build-up of the Demetrius/Antony pair. 
Chapters 15-22 focus on Demetrius' operations against Ptolemy, 
first in Cyprus, then at the Nile, and finally at Rhodes. The 
Cyprian campaign is a stunning success resulting in the 
promotion to kingship, but things deteriorate from there, with 
setbacks in Egypt and Rhodes. Plutarch builds Demetrius’ 
brilliance and genius up (Demetr. 17.1, 20.1-2, 5-9), but the true 
tale is told in his sinister asides: ‘he returned home [from the 
Nile] without accomplishing anything’ (19.4), and ‘although [at 
Rhodes] he was accomplishing nothing worthy of mention’ 
(22.1).22 By and large, he is as good as his word. The only other 
insight into Demetrius’ character Plutarch offers, aside from the 
inspired creation of the marvellous helepolis, is his sustained 
anger at the loss of his personal effects (22.1). With other good 
historical accounts such as Diodorus/Hieronymus and Trogus 
extant at the time of writing, Plutarch evidently found it 
unnecessary to proffer another one himself, and stuck to his 
biographical agenda. 

The remaining source tradition is flotsam and jetsam: 
stratagems, anecdotes, and cameos which have seeped through 
Roman and even into Byzantine literature. Nonetheless these 
supply texture to the excellent account of Diodorus, and enable a 
quite rich reconstruction of the siege’s progress. 23 


The Course of the Siege 


The deterioration in Antigonid-Rhodian relations continued after 
the Cypriot campaign, but the Rhodians evidently made efforts to 
placate Antigonus and heal the rift through diplomacy and civic 
decrees and statues honouring the new kings. Sensing that he had 
the upper hand, the One-Eyed replied to the envoys belligerently, 
and sent Demetrius with a huge armada to force the issue.24 At 
this point, overawed by Demetrius’ power and reputation, the 
Rhodians conceded, and agreed to ally themselves 
unconditionally with the Antigonids. It was now Demetrius’ turn 
to overreach himself. His demands for 100 noble hostages and 
access to the Rhodian harbours aroused the citizens’ suspicions 
that he was planning to annex their city, and they baulked. The 
example of Athens two years earlier where, once allowed entry, 
Demetrius’ presence dominated and disrupted civic processes, 
must have loomed large.25 


The exact chronology of the siege is difficult to determine, but 
Diodorus gives it a year’s duration, and has it overlapping two 
Athenian archon years, those of Euxenippus (305/304) and 
Pherecles (304/303).2© However, as we have seen, Diodorus’ 
chronographic method is somewhat irregular, and the duration of 
the siege should probably not literally be taken as stretching from 
July 305-July 304.27 A further clue may be embedded in the 
Lindian Chronicle, which recounts the dreams of Callicles, a 
priest of Athena, whom the goddess instructs (six nights in a 
row!) to urge Anaxipolis, one of the Rhodian prytaneis, to appeal 
to Ptolemy for aid. Callicles’ priesthood had just ended (ll. 96-7), 
and since the Rhodian year began in autumn, a resonance with 
Diodorus may be traced.2° Perhaps these sources should not be 
pressed too far, but the Rhodian appeals to the dynasts may well 
date to autumn 305, therefore downdating the start of the siege 
slightly to around August. Thus Diodorus’ overlap of two archon 
years would be justified. At any rate, we may presume that the 
preliminary negotiations, which were lengthy, took place in 
spring of 305, and that it was not until midsummer that the 
antagonists had squared off against each other, Demetrius in 
Loryma, barely 25 km from Rhodes, and the islanders debating 


their options. A feasible reconstruction would be to suppose that 
Demetrius landed on Rhodes in August of 305, and peace was 
concluded at approximately the same time Pherecles became 
archon in July 304. 

The proximity of Demetrius' assembly point at Loryma would 
have presented a disturbing spectacle for the Rhodians, and 
Diodorus emphasizes that Demetrius’ display was specifically 
intended to inspire panic and undermine morale.29 Indeed, the 
armada was impressive, led by 200 warships, some with long- 
range three-span catapults (O¢vBnAEtc) mounted on their 
prows,2° and followed by 170 transports, carrying nearly 40,000 
troops and horses for the cavalry, as well as allied pirate vessels, 
traditional enemies of the Rhodians. Trailing behind these were 
nearly 1,000 privately owned cargo ships manned by traders, 
pirates, and privateers eager to capitalize on the expected sack of 
the whole island.?! Demetrius landed, and set up his camp near 
the city, but out of missile range. The auxiliaries and pirates were 
sent out to plunder the region,?? while the buildings and trees in 
the neighbourhood were levelled and the materials used to 
construct heavy fortifications for the camp. He also built a mole 
out from his landing place to form a secure harbour for his ships. 
Modern scholars disagree on the site of Demetrius' camp, but he 
is likely to have landed some 5 km to the south-west of the Panos 
promontory (modern Zonori Cape) in the gulf of Ialysus (the 
Schedia Sinus), though Pimouguet-Pédarros argues steadfastly 
that he camped in the bay to the south-east of the city in the area 
of Zephyros.?? But a strategic analysis would suggest otherwise. 
Diodorus’ descriptions of Demetrius’ misadventures in towing his 
siege ships to the harbours (20.86.1, 88.7) give the impression 
that they had to travel further than from nearby Zephyros. 
Moreover, the ease with which Ptolemaic supplies were 
continually funnelled into Rhodes throughout the action (Diod. 
20.88.9, 94.3, 96.1-2, 98.1), and Rhodian vessels sallied out to 
harass Antigonid craft (Diod. 20.84.5-6, 93.1-2, 97.5-6), tends to 
militate against Demetrius' navy being based astride the natural 
sea lanes from Egypt, as would be the case if he was encamped to 
the south-east. Evidence for a likely siege of the site of Cameirus 
(c.30 km south-west of Rhodes), in the form of numerous 


inscribed sling bullets, may also add to the arguments for placing 
Demetrius' camp on the western side, from where the marauders 
could have coasted conveniently down to begin their 
depradations on the rest of the island.34 


Meanwhile the Rhodians continued their attempts to find a 
diplomatic resolution with the invader, but soon recognized his 
determination, and turned to their own preparations. Demetrius' 
stubborness is not remarked on by the sources (and he may have 
simply been under orders from his father) but several factors may 
be adduced. The great success of the similar operation against the 
much larger island of Cyprus would have weighed in his 
calculations, and it is likely he had been stung by the setback on 
the Nile, and sought to redeem himself. Perhaps also he was 
beginning to believe the hype of the previous two years, during 
which he had progressed from being his father's lieutenant, to 
joint king and military victor in his own right. Factors such as his 
father's own uncompromising example in similar circumstances, 
the outrageous flattery of the Athenians, and the possible 
influence of Lamia must also be considered. Moreover, according 
to Plutarch, he was reputed to take delight in the preparation of 
military endeavours,??? and the challenge, and Homeric 
overtones, of being the first to capture such a well-defended and 
iconic city may have been irresistible. The Rhodian response is 
described in a detailed chapter of Diodorus (20.84). They rallied 
their citizens, expelled all metics and resident aliens who were 
reluctant to fight (and therefore likely to be treacherous), and 
provided incentives of freedom and enfranchisement for any 
slaves who were prepared to acquit themselves well in battle. A 
decree was written that those who fell in defence of the city 
would be buried and their surviving family members maintained 
at public cost. Provisions would be made for their children: 
dowries for daughters and public honours and panoplies given to 
sons. These clever motions bolstered the morale of the defenders, 
whose number amounted to 6,000 citizens and 1,000 aliens, all 
single-mindedly dedicated to the cause. The defenders set to, 
pooling their resources and skills to repair and strengthen the 
walls, and to stockpile the necessary munitions and equipment, 
while the city mint was put into overdrive producing silver 


coinage to finance the defence.?6 


However, not all the preparations were defensive in nature. 
Envoys were sent out to Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
seeking aid and playing on the fear that, again, the Antigonids 
were getting too powerful? Additionally, a raiding flotilla of 
three fast ships was despatched to prey on the cargo vessels and 
merchantmen in Demetrius’ train. These were extraordinarily 
successful, according to Diodorus (or his source), and after 
sinking or burning a large number of merchant ships, captured 
anyone of note and brought them back to the city for ransom.?9 

The first stage of the siege was fought around the five Rhodian 
harbours (Map 4).?? Demetrius evidently believed that control of 
the ports would isolate and subdue the citizens, nullify their main 
military strength, and eventually starve them into submission. ^0 
The plan was a good one, given the nature of the Rhodian state, 
but no one could have foreseen the ferocity and tenacity with 
which the Rhodians were to defend their polis. On Demetrius' 
orders, eight specialized assault vessels were prepared, and 
lashed together in pairs. Two of these contraptions had four- 
storey siege towers balanced on them, while a third was modified 
to carry a penthouse, or 'tortoise' (vEAWVN) containing stone 
throwers (st€TpOBOAOL or ballistae), and the fourth one equipped 
similarly to mount arrow-firing catapults. These were protected 
by a floating wooden boom made of squared logs studded with 
iron spikes, which was pushed forward to prevent the 
cumbersome siege ships from being rammed and upset.*! 
Demetrius also modified lighter ships to mount three-span 
catapults and carry Cretan archers, which he sent forward to pick 
off the defenders working on the city walls adjacent to the 
harbour.^? The Rhodians responded in kind, building two similar 
sheds concealing catapults and ballistae on the mole, and another 
three on cargo ships near the boom, thus setting up an artillery 
duel. They also built platforms for catapults on other suitable 
cargo ships at anchor in the small harbour. Demetrius' floating 
siege engines were evidently not overly seaworthy, as his first 
attempts on the harbour were thwarted by rough weather. 
Observing that conditions were calmer at night,^? and probably 
on account of the Rhodian fortifications in the small harbour, he 


landed 400 soldiers on the mole of the large harbour in the night, 
and at dawn towed his machines in and commenced to attack the 
city walls in earnest. 
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Map 4. The Rhodian Harbours. 
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Diodorus (20.86) describes the first day's fighting in some 


detail. The floating engines drove back the defenders, destroyed 
or damaged the enemy machines and the wall across the mole. 
However, the Rhodians resisted stoutly, and heavy losses were 
incurred by both sides. By evening, Demetrius had his machines 
fall back, but during the night the Rhodians essayed a bold sally 
with fireships. These were held off by the floating boom and 
missile fire, and some were abandoned by their crews and burnt 
to the waterline.44 

The next day Demetrius resumed his attack on the harbour, 
and also ordered his troops to attack the city walls from the 
landward side in an attempt to fragment and confuse the defence. 
This continued for eight days in total, when, finally, Demetrius’ 
men appear to have gained the upper hand, having destroyed the 
defences on the mole and weakened the curtain between the 
towers. But the rugged shoreline along the walls made it difficult 
for the attackers, and their lack of local knowledge led to the 
grounding of many ships on the rocks, while the Rhodians were 
able to bring up sufficient numbers to repel them and set fire to 
the stranded vessels. Then Demetrius brought up reinforcements 
from all sides, and scaled the walls with ladders. This appears to 
have been a crisis point, with the collapse of the defence being 
imminent (Diod. 20.87.3). However, the Rhodians fought 
maniacally, capturing some of the leading officers, and throwing 
attackers down from the wall, until Demetrius withdrew his 
forces back to the camp. 

A week's lull ensued, during which the forces on both sides 
licked their wounds: the Rhodians buried their dead and patched 
their walls, and Demetrius repaired his ships and machines ready 
for another seaborne assault on one of the harbours.*5 This time 
he pounded the walls with stones and the ships in the harbour 
with fire missiles, and shot anyone that could be seen on the 
walls. The attack was sustained—we are not told for how long— 
but the Rhodian captains with difficulty saved their ships, and a 
counter-attack was planned. Choosing three of their stoutest ships 
crewed with their best men under a nauarch named Execestus, 
they mounted a determined attack on Demetrius' three remaining 
siege ships (evidently one of the original four had been destroyed 
or left behind). This time they were able to break through the 


XÓpa& and ram the unwieldy freighters bearing the engines. In 
this way two were swamped, and rolled over, while the third was 
towed out of reach just in time. The Rhodian squadron 
overreached themselves, however, and, surrounded by Demetrius' 
own warships, were rammed in their turn. Indeed, Execestus and 
his trierarch were wounded and captured with their ship, but 
many of the crew swam to safety, and the other two vessels 
escaped.^6 

But the irrepressible Demetrius shook off these setbacks, and 
built an even larger nautical machine—three times the size of the 
originals! This one was even less seaworthy than its predecessors, 
however, and foundered in a sudden southerly storm as it was 
being towed along to the harbour. The opportunistic Rhodians, 
observing the fleet's difficulties in the storm, sallied out against 
the Macedonian troops who still held the mole (Diod. 20.86.1), 
and attacked them in relays. Demetrius, unable to reinforce them 
on account of the weather, was forced to watch as his men 
eventually surrendered and 400 were taken prisoner (Diod. 
20.88.7-9). 

It is difficult to estimate how long the attacks on the harbours 
lasted, but the deteriorating weather conditions tend to indicate 
that, by the time the Rhodians had retaken the mole, winter was 
encroaching.*” Demetrius had expended considerable energy, but 
had made little serious impact. He had not even been able to 
maintain a blockade, as 150 soldiers from Knossos and 500 from 
Ptolemy, some expatriate Rhodian mercenaries, were able to 
enter the city—the first of many naval breaches of the siege 
(Diod. 20.88.9). He now made a new plan: to assail the city from 
the landward side. 


The Floruit of Poliorcetics 


Demetrius turned 32 early in 304, and one can hardly dispute 
that this was the defining year of his life. He ordered the 
construction of his second helepolis, perhaps recycling parts from 
the first one employed at Salamis eighteen months earlier. It is 
this machine which captured—if not the city—the imagination of 


the ancient world, and made Demetrius a legendary figure. 
Indeed, his exploits of the next eight months were to earn him his 
famous nickname ‘Poliorcetes’-—‘The Besieger of Cities'.^9 This 
helepolis, built by an Athenian engineer/architect called 
Epimachus, was constructed to such gigantic specifications that it 
—or its memory—remained in the source tradition well into the 
Christian era (Figure 10).^? Four sources record its dimensions, 
giving varying figures: 


Athenaeus Mechanicus: [8] cubits wide; 90 cubits high. 


Diodorus: almost 50 cubits (4,300 feet) square; almost 100 
cubits (in nine storeys) high. 


Plutarch: 48 cubit square base; tapering to 66 cubits (‘many 
storeys’) high. 


Vitruvius: 60 feet (40 cubits) wide; 125 feet (86 cubits) tall; 
weighing 360,000 Ibs. 


Figure 10. The Helepolis. Evan Mason, Creative Commons. 


The variant transmissions and units of measurement have been 
unkind to scholarship, and these dimensions have been analysed 
in depth since antiquity, but the best estimates, taking into 
account the textual problems, are that the siege tower was 48 


cubits square and 96 cubits high.» Modern equivalents give us 
an edifice 22.1952 m (= 72.818 ft) square by 44.3904 m (= 
145.637 ft) in height, which indicate a reasonably stable tower 
about twice as high as it was wide.5! The tower was mobile, 
mounted on eight solid 2-cubit-wide castors, propelled somehow 
by 3,400 men, and protected from fire by iron plates on three 
sides (Diod. 20.91.5), and goatskins and raw oxhide (Vitr. De 
arch. 10.16.4). To the front were numerous cushioned shutters of 
various shapes through which the attackers could fire missiles of 
all types from the ballistae and catapults mounted within. 
Diodorus also describes the internal structure of the helepolis in 
some detail, giving the impression that here he is accessing a 
technical treatise.?2 A gridwork base platform of squared timber 
fastened by iron plates formed the chassis of the machine, 
incorporating crossbeams for men to heave against. Twin sets of 
stairways connected the storeys to separate upward and 
downward traffic, thus achieving more efficiency, while the 
shutters were operated mechanically to protect the soldiers 
manning the enclosed artillery, and there was even provision for 
fire-control equipment (Diod. 20.96.7). While the construction 
was under way, Demetrius deployed other men to fill the moat 
and clear a space 4 stades wide (782.4 m — 855.64 yards) as a 
path for the helepolis up to the walls, and set sappers to work 
tunnelling under the walls to undermine them. He also built eight 
penthouses to protect his men while at their labours, and two 
more enormous ones, pushed by 1,000 men, to bear gigantic 
battering rams,°° displaying a prodigious energy and 
determination to assault the city by all means possible. 

It is likely that these efforts took up much of the winter of 
305/304, and Diodorus states that 30,000 men were employed. 
The fact that many of these were drawn from his ships’ crews 
may help explain the success of the ensuing Rhodian naval 
missions. A flotilla of nine ships was sent out, which soon split 
into three raiding squadrons under the commanders Damophilus, 
Menedemus (or Menedamos), and Amyntas. All were remarkably 
successful. Damophilus sailed south-west in his fast ‘guardships’ 
(phylakides) to Carpathus, perhaps a staging point for Demetrius’ 
supply ships,°4 and fell upon the enemy, ramming, beaching, and 


burning many vessels and returning to Rhodes with useful sailors 
and several shiploads of grain. Menedemus took his three open 
triemioliai (undecked ships),°° and sailed east to Patara in Lycia 
(mod. Eren Tepe), where he wreaked similar havoc, setting fire to 
one ship and capturing a number of supply vessels, which he sent 
back to the island. He also captured a quadrireme sailing from 
Cilicia, and this chance encounter had  further-reaching 
consequences. Her cargo included royal purple regalia, personal 
letters, and bedding prepared for Demetrius by Phila, and 
Menedemus relayed it directly on to Egypt as homage to the 
newly elevated King Ptolemy.°© Plutarch also picks up this 
snippet, remarking that the Rhodians behaved less well than the 
Athenians, who on a certain occasion returned captured private 
correspondence between Philip II and Olympias unopened. 
Demetrius may well have been annoyed that Ptolemy had gained 
so much traction since Salamis, but Plutarch's suggestion that the 
incident angered him unduly, and spurred him to prosecute the 
siege even after its futility became apparent, is curious. It may be 
part of the biographer's character construction, or even a literary 
device to balance the topoi of chapter 22 between the royal 
robes incident and the cameo concerning Protogenes' painting 
(22.3-7, see below). At any rate, it would seem that Phila was 
residing in Cilicia while Demetrius was in Rhodes, something 
only to be expected as the Besieger was cohabiting with Lamia 
during this period.°? The third Rhodian captain, Amyntas, 
harried Demetrius' shipping in the islands, probably to the north- 
west, and he also met with striking success, attacking a convoy of 
freighters laden with siege engine parts. Of these, he scattered 
and sank some, and others he captured and brought back to the 
city. Among the captives were eleven highly-skilled artillery 
engineers (Katax£AtagétaU, whom the Rhodians refused to 
ransom back to Demetrius.°® 

Back in the city the Rhodians fortified the area adjacent to the 
threatened attacks by demolishing the theatre wall, houses, and 
even some temples, and building an inner wall as a second-line 
barrier in case the outer one fell (Diod. 20.93.1). The citizens also 
made a surprising, but rather shrewd decision in the Assembly 
not to topple the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, but to leave 


all honours for the Antigonids in place. This information is 
recorded only by Diodorus, who lauds it as a sound propaganda 
ploy, with the Rhodians hedging their bets in case of a disaster, 
and gaining acclamation from the Greek states at large for their 
temperance, while the Antigonids were portrayed in a bad light 
for attacking their erstwhile allies.59 It is perhaps at this stage 
one of the most famous vignettes from the siege of Rhodes could 
be placed: the conservation of the artist Protogenes' celebrated 
painting depicting the story of Ialysus. This anecdote is 
exceptionally persistent in the source tradition, but is difficult to 
place in the historical narrative with any precision. It is notably 
absent in Diodorus, but became a commonplace in the Roman 
tradition.©° Plutarch is the only source that provides a relative 
temporal context, linking the discussion of the painting to the 
capture of Demetrius’ royal trappings by Menedemus (with 
€vOUC). In general, Plutarch’s occasional chronological pointers 
should be viewed as contrived and unreliable, although it would 
be perverse to discount the biographer altogether. However, 
there is another possibility. Protogenes’ studio is said by Pliny 
and Plutarch to have been in a garden in the suburbs, in fact in 
the very place where Demetrius set up his camp. If this is the 
case, the negotiations over the fate of Protogenes’ artworks would 
have taken place the previous year at the very beginning of the 
siege, and were perhaps part of the preliminary ‘arrangements’ 
that were discussed before hostilities commenced in earnest.°! 
There appear to have been two variations of the story. Aulus 
Gellius has Demetrius attacking the building where the finished 
painting is stored, whereas Plutarch tends to suggest that 
Protogenes was still at work on it, while Pliny preserves both 
versions.Ó2 The exquisite painting, perhaps pillaged by Cassius in 
43 BC, later ended up with many other artworks in the Temple of 
Peace at Rome, and was eventually destroyed by a fire.6? Its 
actual presence in the city is no doubt the reason that it accrued 
such a rich mythos, and a somewhat naive tradition evolved that, 
because of his concern for the artworks, Demetrius failed to 
prosecute the siege vigorously enough and lost his chance for 
victory. 

Nevertheless, Demetrius' sappers continued digging under the 


walls, and another cameo from the siege is recorded by Diodorus, 
and corroborated by the parallel papyrological evidence. The 
Rhodians became aware of the underground activity, and dug a 
defensive trench behind the threatened section of wall, and then 
dug down themselves, with the result that the two opposing 
tunnels met quite precisely. The sources do not say whether 
underground fighting broke out, but that the tunnels were placed 
under close guard from both sides. The guards apparently talked 
to each other, however, and a tale of treachery and counter- 
treachery is revealed. Athenagoras, a Milesian commander of 
Egyptian mercenaries, entered into secret negotiations with 
Demetrius, and accepted a bribe to allow the Macedonians 
through the tunnel to take the city. Demetrius sent one of his 
friends, Alexander the Macedonian, to scout out the far end of the 
tunnel by night, but Athenagoras had already apprised the 
Rhodians of the matter, and Alexander was captured. For his 
double treachery Athenagoras was rewarded by the Rhodians 
with a golden crown and five talents of silver, while Alexander, 
according to the papyrus, narrowly escaped execution when 
Demetrius sent in a late messenger offering a ransom.6^ 

At last—we have no indication of exactly when—Demetrius 
lined up his siege train and troops for a decisive attack. The 
helepolis, flanked by four penthouses on each side to protect the 
sappers, and presumably the men manipulating the giant 
machine, was brought into the cleared space before the walls. 
The two giant ram-carrying penthouses were also lined up, and 
infantry were deployed against various parts of the fortifications 
which looked vulnerable. In addition, the fleet stood by to attack 
the harbours if an opportunity arose. When all was ready, the 
signal was given and a concerted attack was mounted from all 
sides. However, before too much damage could be done, envoys 
from Cnidus in the Rhodian Peraea arrived and requested a 
ceasefire with the aim of negotiating a truce. Demetrius 
complied, but after lengthy negotiations no agreement could be 
reached, and he resumed pounding the defences to some effect, 
destroying a major tower and bringing down an entire curtain 
wall.©5 The defenders were in dire straits, but their morale 
received a boost when a large convoy of supply ships from 


Ptolemy (no doubt grateful for the symbolic royal robes) eluded 
Demetrius' naval patrols through a fortuitous wind, and sailed in 
with 300,000 Egyptian measures (üptáfiaU of grain and beans.66 

Bolstered by fresh supplies and the knowledge Ptolemy was 
supporting them, the Rhodians planned a surprise counter-attack 
on the helepolis. Stockpiling a multitude of fire-missiles and 
concentrating their engines on the walls, they waited for a 
moonless night and rained a vast quantity of ordnance on the 
enemy machines. When the armour on the helepolis was 
damaged, fire took hold, and Demetrius hauled the great 
structure out of range to prevent it being destroyed. By now his 
own confidence seems to have been shaken, and his astonishment 
at the fierce resistance and plentiful resources of the defenders is 
recorded by Diodorus (20.97.1—2).67 


Nothing loath, Demetrius repaired the damage and attended to 
the casualties, while the Rhodians used the small respite to send 
out another squadron of fast ships under Amyntas to the Peraea, 
where they fell in with Timocles, a ‘pirate admiral’ 
(üpyuretpatiG) and ally of Demetrius. A naval battle ensued, 
and Amyntas was victorious, capturing three powerful aphract 
pirate vessels and a number of grain ships. These they sent back 
to the island where they slipped into the harbour under cover of 
darkness.°% The citizens also set to, reinforcing the defences. 
They dug a deep ditch and built a third wall behind the section 
that had been damaged, presumably in the area near the theatre 
where they had earlier built a second wall (Diod. 20.93.1). It is at 
this point that an anecdote recorded solely by Vitruvius may be 
placed.5? The Rhodian city architect, Diognetus, who had 
recently been replaced by Callias, a rival from Aradus, was 
importuned by the citizens to devise a stratagem to nullify the 
helepolis. He appears to have feigned reluctance, but eventually 
agreed on the condition that if his plan succeeded he himself 
would own the juggernaut. The plan was simple, and a paradigm 
of ingenious lateral thinking: he ordered all the citizens to collect 
mud, sewage, and water, and pour it down channels dug through 
the breach in the wall into the levelled path of the machine. 
Vitruvius abbreviates his story, saying the helepolis became 
irretrievably mired in the filth, and Demetrius admitted defeat 


and decamped, after which Diognetus brought it into the city and 
set it up with an inscription dedicating it to the Rhodian people. 
Although Zeno could be a possible source, the story is suspect. It 
is rather too neat, there is no corroboration, and no mention 
elsewhere of Diognetus,/? and the sources are not in agreement 
on the ultimate fate of the helepolis./! However, the stratagem is 
logical, and cannot be discounted; if it happened, it may be 
placed in the narrative at this point. 

Again Demetrius rolled his engines up to the wall, and 
whether it eventually became bogged or not, the helepolis swept 
the ramparts and the rams demolished two curtains. But the 
tower connecting these walls became the scene of a desperate, 
prolonged struggle, and Ananias, the Rhodian strategos, was 
slain./2 The Macedonians were clearly making headway, but 
again a large shipment of grain arrived from Ptolemy, 
demonstrating further the complete ineffectiveness of Demetrius’ 
naval blockade. Ominously, this time the convoy also ferried 
reinforcements to the city: 1,500 soldiers under the command of 
a Macedonian officer named Antigonus (Diod. 20.98.1). The aid 
was as timely as it was decisive. At about the same time, some 
fifty envoys arrived from the Athenians, who were hard pressed 
by Cassander, and other Greek cities to mediate between the 
antagonists. Accordingly, a truce was arranged and negotiations 
began, but neither party would budge. The talks dragged on, but 
Demetrius smelled blood, and the Rhodians, reinforced by 
Ptolemy, were still of a mind to resist the Besieger, so the 
ambassadors departed. Thus commenced the final act in the 
drama. 

With clear paths now showing through the collapsed sections 
of wall, Demetrius planned a night attack, and Diodorus 
preserves a detailed account of this last gambit. He selected 1,500 
of his strongest men, placed them under Alcimus the Epirot and 
Mantias, two of his best commanders, and sent them silently up 
to the breaches in the walls./7? Then, to distract the defenders, he 
ordered a noisy attack from all sides, and the crack squad 
overcame the guards and rushed into the city to establish a 
beachhead near the theatre. The plan was excellent, and would 
have worked if the Rhodians had not held their nerve. But the 


magistrates, seeing that the women and children were panicking 
in the confusion, ordered all the defenders at the walls and 
harbour to stay at their posts, and brought a corps of their own 
select men, including the fresh troops from Alexandria, and 
engaged Alcimus at the theatre. The fighting was bitter, with 
heavy casualties on both sides, but the Rhodians received 
continuous reinforcements, fighting desperately to hold their 
home city, while Demetrius apparently failed, or was unable, to 
help his advance party. Most likely he expected the defenders on 
the walls to abandon their posts to combat the diversion within, 
so that he could overwhelm the city from all sides and force a 
capitulation. At any rate, his calculations were in vain: the 
defenders held on, and nearly all his troops in the city were 
eventually cut down, among them the valiant Alcimus and 
Mantias. Rhodian casualties were also grievous, and included the 
magistrate Damoteles. However, although the Rhodians did not 
yet know it, they had saved their city. 


The end of the siege 


According to Diodorus, Demetrius lamented his ill luck, but made 
plans to continue the siege. After all, he had not suffered great 
losses, still had vast resources, and must have wondered just how 
long the Rhodians could sustain such desperate efforts. However, 
he received instructions to reach a settlement from Antigonus, 
who was becoming alarmed at the propaganda fallout from the 
protracted siege, and realized that the other dynasts were 
capitalizing on the respite afforded them while Demetrius was 
embroiled at Rhodes. At this point, Demetrius realized the game 
was up, and cast around for a pretext to end the campaign while 
saving as much face as possible./^ Meanwhile, the Rhodians 
received a letter from Ptolemy promising them grain and 3,000 
more troops, but also advising them to settle with Antigonus if 
they could in any way get reasonable terms. At this critical 
juncture, a third set of envoys arrived, this time from the 
Aetolian League,» urging a cessation of hostilities. In due course 
the following terms were agreed: 


1. Rhodes should be autonomous and ungarrisoned. 


2. The Rhodians should have their own revenue (be 
economically independent/not pay tribute). 


3. The Rhodians were to be allies of Antigonus against 
all foes except Ptolemy. 


4. The Rhodians were to provide 100 citizens 
(excluding office-holders) as hostages.76 


Thus the antagonists achieved desenrascango. Demetrius gained 
the hostages he had demanded over a year earlier, and a 
conditional alliance, but little else. In the final analysis, his naval 
arm had failed him. The island and city were never effectively 
blockaded, nor was the seamanship or command structure of 
Demetrius' fleet ever a match for the Rhodian navy. Local 
knowledge of the seasons, weather and navigation hazards, and 
pure chance also played a part. Possibly the affinity between 
Demetrius and his navy had deteriorated in the years since 
Salamis, eroded by the losses suffered in Egypt, and the initial 
assaults on the harbours./7 Moreover, Diodorus (20.91.8) relates 
that thousands of crewmen were drafted into the heavy labour 
necessary to ease the path of the siege machinery, and this is 
likely to have left the fleet demoralized and undermanned. In the 
Besieger's judgement, the strategy doubtless appeared sound: if 
the Rhodians’ city fell, their fleet would be worthless, but 
external imperatives supervened.78 

As with the Egyptian expedition in 306, many scholarly 
evaluations of the siege of Rhodes are highly critical of 
Demetrius,/? and there is no doubt that he failed to achieve his 
father’s objective of bringing the Rhodians exclusively under the 
Antigonid umbrella. Nor in dispute is the fact that he failed to 
take the city of Rhodes; however, the standard scholarly analysis 
—that the siege was a resounding defeat for the Antigonids—is a 
step too far. It needs to be borne in mind that the Antigonids 
were far from defeated at Rhodes—merely repelled. Demetrius 
withdrew in good order, and subsequently continued campaigns 
throughout Greece, and appears to have been irresistible, driving 
Cassander back to Thessaly the same year. At that point he was 


poised to take all of Greece and Macedonia. Hardly a defeated 
power, one might observe. Meanwhile Antigonus raised massive 
resources by late 302 to hound Lysimachus and his allies up to 
the vicinity of Heraclea. The sources, for all their long-winded 
detail and later Roman resonances, do contain the fundamental 
information that, at the close of the siege, Demetrius had kept 
Rhodes in a qualified Antigonid alliance (Diod. 20.99.3), and 
gained the hostages he demanded a year earlier (Diod. 20.82.3). 
The political status quo was preserved. The propaganda battle 
was of course another matter, though given the continued vigour 
with which the Antigonids campaigned, that is also moot. 

However, a more balanced perspective has emerged in some 
recent scholarship, and it is desirable to explore this.90 J. 
Champion points out trenchantly that, if Demetrius had not 
received new orders, the fall of the island was in reality 
inevitable. He was not driven out—he left voluntarily. Note that 
the city was wrecked, and many areas of the island devastated,! 
as is to be expected for the side that supplies the venue for 
conflict. W. M. Murray is equally insightful in observing that the 
siege enabled the Antigonids to showcase their military might to 
the whole Mediterranean world, enhancing their reputation and 
rendering their later campaigns easier. Thomas Rose endorses 
this view, and his summation is compelling: 


The defense of Rhodes may have provided a blueprint for resisting 
the onslaught of Poliorcetes, but it is telling that no other city was 
able to implement it. 


These refined analyses are especially welcome, breaking from the 
easy and facile line of condemnation for Demetrius initiated by 
the wily Plutarch and followed into the twenty-first century, 
particularly in the Anglophone scholarship. In 305 BC the citizens 
of Rhodes stared down the Besieger of Cities, but after battering 
each other for a year, there was no victor—and equally, no 
vanquished. 
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l For the early literature on the so-called Four Years War (TOU 
TETPAETOUC zoAÉpuOv: Plut. Mor. 851d); see Seibert 1983, 141-2. Also 
useful: Ferguson 1911, 114-16; Manni 1951, 32-3; Mossé 1973, 111-12; 
Gullath 1982, 176-9; Habicht 1997, 74 (citing the epigraphic evidence, n. 
22); Mikalson 1998, 85-6; Landucci Gattinoni 2003, 75-8; Oliver 2007, 
116-19; cf. Agora 16.113 (help from Eretrians and Chalcidians); Paus. 
1.15.1 (defeat of Pleistarchus); Paus. 1.26.3 (Olympiodorus secures help from 
Aetolians). Tracy 2000, 230 conveniently tabulates the Athenian decrees 
from 307/306 to 302/301; Paschidis 20083, 85; Bayliss 2011, 169. 

2 A pattern originally observed by Treves 1931, 74-5. 

3 Diod. 19.57.4; 58.5; cf. 61.5; 62.7; 64.5: Rhodes aids Antigonus in 


315/314 during the siege of Tyre with shipbuilding facilities; Diod. 19.77.3: 
Antigonus makes an alliance with the Rhodians, who supply ten ships in 312 


to aid Polemaios’ expedition to Greece; cf. Hauben 1977b, 321-8; Billows 
1990, 123, 429; Wiemer 2002, 76-7; 2011, 126; Pimouguet-Pédarros 
2011, 60-4; Champion 2014, 132. For the suggestion that Rhodes' 


amenable stance towards Antigonus in 315 may have been connected with 
the devastating floods on the island the year before (Diod. 19.45), see Hiller 


1931, 778-9; Wilhelm 1935; Hauben 1977b, 335 (contra Berthold 1984, 
64); Hornblower 1981, 56; Wiemer 2001, 219-22; Pimouguet-Pédarros 
2011, 62; Lane Fox 2015, 187. 

4 So Diod. 20.81.4; see esp. Fraser 1972, 1.162-9; and Hauben 1977b, 
335-7 (adducing the changing of the money standard of Egypt to one 
matching that of Rhodes). Also Moser 1914, 65-7; Seibert 1969, 224-30; 
Berthold 1984, 51, 97 (cf. the review of Rice 1985, esp. 322); Billows 
1990, 165; Kern 1999, 237-8; Wiemer 2002; 2011; Caroli 2007, 63; 
Paschidis 20082, 355; Gabrielsen 2013; Buraselis et al. 2013. 

5 Diod. 20.46.6; cf. 20.82.1-2. It would seem that Antigonus had already 
threatened to besiege Rhodes, probably at some time in 306 before his 
Egyptian expedition; so Billows 1990, 165-6; cf. Berthold 1984, 62; 
Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 56-9; Murray 2012, 113 n. 88 (who suggests 
the early naval skirmishing occurred in 305). Bosworth 2000, 217-18, 241 
argues that Ptolemy won the Rhodians over during 309/308 while he was 


operating out of Cos (Diod. 20.27), and around this time deposited the 
supposed ‘Will’ of Alexander on the island (cf. Diod. 20.81.3). This analysis 


has gained general, if sometimes qualified, acceptance: see for instance 
Hauben, 2014, 246; Meeus 2014, 291-4; Lane Fox 2015, 185-7; 
Worthington 2016, 153-4. 

Ó Paus. 1.6.6; cf. Antigonus' undertaking to mount another attack on 
Egypt when the Nile was lower and conditions were more favourable 
(obviously face-saving rhetoric!) Diod. 20.76.5. Murray 2012, 112-13 
rightly points out Antigonus' desire to demonstrate his power again. 

7 On this political catchphrase, which is notably absent from the Rhodian 
negotiations, see above, Chapter 9, n. 2. 

8 Bresson 2010, 103; cf. Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 49. Narrative of 
the siege: Diod. 20.81-8, 91-100; cf. P. Berol. 11632 (= FGrH 533 F 2 = 
BNJ 533 F 2). Other ancient sources for aspects of the siege: Plut. Demetr. 
21-2; Mor. 183a-b; Paus. 1.6.67; Polyaen. 4.6.16; Trogus, Prol. 15; App. 
BC 4.9.66-7; Aul. Gell. NA 15.31; Vitr. De arch. 10.16.4-8; Amm. Marc. 
23.4.10-13; Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B23 = BNJ 239; Athen. 5.206d; 
Ath. Mech. 27.2-6; Plin. HN 7.38.126, 35.36.102-6; Strabo 14.2.5 C652; 
Suda, II 2963, s.v. Protogenes; E 799, s.v. Helepoleis; Cic. Ver. 2.4.60.135; 
Orat. 2.5; Fronto, Ep. 1.10.4; Frontin. Str. 1.7.3-4; Aelian, VH 12.41; 
Chron. Lind. D 95-115 (Epiph. 3). 

9 Fundamental are Hornblower 1981, 56-60; and Ambaglio et al. 2008, 
26, 71, with exhaustive bibliography, 85-102. See also Rosen 1967, 90-1; 
Hauben 1977b, 319-21, 329; Berthold 1984, 67; Billows 1990, 165-6; 
Wiemer 2001, 222-50; 2002, 15, 39-41; 2011, 126; Durvye 2010; 
Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 32-5, 54-6, cf. 23-49 (full historiographical 
survey); Murray 2012, 113; J. Champion 2014, 132. Stronk 2017 declines 
to comment on the Rhodian narrative (487). On the naturally pro-Rhodian 
Zeno, writing in the 160s or 150s BC (and therefore possibly presenting an 
anachronistic perspective), see C. B. Champion, BNJ 523; Wiemer 2013, 
303; and the relationship between Diodorus and Zeno (and Polybius), Wiemer 
2001, 201-62, reviewed by Dillery, CR 53.1 (2003), 37-8. The matter of 
Alexander's Will is dealt with by Hauben 1977b, 311-18; see also Heckel 
1988; Gabrielsen 1997, 21-2; Bosworth 2000, 213-14. 


10 See esp. Diod. 31.36, clearly from a Rhodian source; cf. Polyb. 5.88-90 
with Diod. 26.8; Polyb. 31.31; and Polybius' famous castigation of Zeno and 
Antisthenes (16.14-20); with commentary by Walbank 1967, 2.517-25; see 


also Wiemer 2013, 300. Strabo's description of Rhodes (14.2.5 C652) also 
contains encomiastic elements similar to Diodorus 20.81; see Gabrielsen 


1997, 35-7. 


11 The various facets of the narrative are discussed by Hornblower 1981, 


56-7; cf. Hauben 1977b, 330; and in further detail by Wiemer 2013, 298- 
303. Of course, the possibility that Diodorus visited Rhodes himself (perhaps 
on his way to Egypt: Diod. 1.44.1, 1.83.9), and examined Rhodian material 
(such as the Lindian Chronicles) should not be ruled out. 

12 p, Berol. 11632 F 3-4 (= FGrH 533 F 2 = BNJ 533 F 2; cf. Diod. 
20.94). On this intriguing document, see Hiller 1918, whose text is 
reproduced by Hornblower 1981, 280-1, see 30-2, 58-9, 274-7 for early 
bibliography, commentary, and philological analysis; for an English 
translation Ueno, BNJ 533 F 2; and for analysis Wiemer 2001, 222-50; 
2013, 298 n. 76; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 23-5. Berthold 1984, 
surprisingly, seems unaware of the document: Rice 1985, 321. 

13 So Ueno, BNJ 533 F 2; Wiemer 2001, 244; cf. Dillery's review: CR 
53.1 (2003), 38. 

14 Hornblower 1981, 59-60; Wiemer 2001, 249; 2013, 300-1. At the 
very least, Zeno is likely to have decanted local Rhodian material to facilitate 
Diodorus' labours; see for instance Diod. 20.94.5/P. Berol. 11632 F 4 with 
Hornblower 1981, 276; Wiemer 2013, 302-3, with a detailed list of likely 
Rhodian public decrees, records, and correspondence from the siege year at n. 
93. 


15 Biton 51.6-56.8; with Marsden 1971, 85; cf. Lendle 1983, 36-7; 
Whitehead & Blyth 2004, 135. Diocleides is mentioned only by Moschion 
(FGrH 575 F 1; cf. Roller, BNJ 575, with some citation and chronological 
errors) Ap. Athen. 5.206d, as writing a notable literary description of the 
helepolis. 

16 Hornblower 1981, 57-9; cf. Rathmann 2014, 83, 112. Epimachus is 
mentioned by name only by Ath. Mech. 27.2; and Vitr. De arch. 10.16.4; see 
Billows 1990, 384. 

17 So Wiemer 2013, 301-3, who posits an underlying structure of three 
blocks peppered with individual episodes and underpinned by archival 
documents. In general, Wiemer has persisted with the hypothesis that 
Diodorus adapted and transmitted Zeno, while Hornblower (1981, 59) was 
more equivocal about the composition of Diodorus account, though 
conceding Rhodian bias and anachronism, and accepting Zeno as '[t]he most 
likely candidate’ (58). 

18 plutarch's somewhat brutal afterthought on Alcimus' death: kai 
uaxóuevoc év Póðw nepi TO Ofatpov EstEGEV, ‘he was killed in 
battle at Rhodes near the theatre’ (Dernetr. 21.6), may be a literary device: 
cf. Lys. 7.1 on Callicratidas’ disappearance after Arginusae, with Duff 1999, 
170 n. 40. Alcimus was not saved by his marvellous corselet, nor do 


Demetrius' terrifying machines bring him success. 

19 Plut. Demetr. 21.1: &xoAéunoe ó& Poó(otg IItoAsuatou 
OULI OLG OVOL. 

20 Plut. Demetr. 22.8: THV È Podiwv kate£&avvotauévov TOU 
TMOAEUOV, SEOMEVOV mpoqüogoG TOV Anuntptov A8nvaiot 
zxapayg£vóug£vov óujAAaG&av mù TH ovuuayeiv  Poóíouq 
AvttyOv®@ Kai Anuntpi® mAnv mÀ IItOASUOGlOV (trans. Duff). 
Plutarch has likely confused the embassies here: cf. Diod. 20.98.3-3, 99.3; for 
discussion, see below. 


21 plut. Demetr. 20.9: cf. Vitr. De arch. 10.16.8. The imagery used 
brings to mind the traditional victory trophy erected after a hoplite battle. 

22 Plut. Demetr. 19.4: EmavijA@ev ÜmpaktoG; cf. 22.1: OVSEV 
CLOV AOYOU ztpüttoVv; 33.3: WC SO OVdSEV Éxépae; and Ant. 34.7: 
TpATTWV Lev OUÓÉV, for a parallel comment on Antony's performance at 
the siege of Samosata in 38 BC (I thank Graham Gwozdecky for drawing my 
attention to this reference). One is put in mind of the famous ‘damning asides’ 
of Plutarch's near-contemporary Tacitus on Tiberius, e.g. Annals 1.1; 1.62; 
1.72; 2.42; cf. Hist. 1.49.4 on Galba. It may be the Plutarch is as sententious 
as Tacitus. See above, Chapter 12, p.174-5. 

23 See, conveniently, Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 25-8; cf. Durvye 2010. 

24 piod. 20.82.3-4; cf. Polyaen. 4.6.16; Plut. Dernetr. 21.1. Antigonus' 
apparent ill judgement when ascendant is a recurring topos in Diodorus' 
narrative, and certainly derives from Hieronymus: e.g. Diod. 18.52.4: 


Antigonus’ arrogance in dealing with Arrhidaeus; Diod. 19.57.2: harsh 
response to embassy from the other dynasts; Diod. 20.106.1-3: unequivocal 


ultimatum to Cassander in 302; see Hornblower 1981, 211-20. 

25 Hauben 1977b, 328-9; Berthold 1984, 66; Billows 1990, 166-7; 
Kern 1999, 238; Murray 2012, 113; J. Champion 2014, 130-1. 

26 Diod. 20.81.1; 20.91.1; 20.100.1; cf. Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B23 
— BNJ 239 (Euxenippus' archonship). 

27 Wiemer's reconstruction concludes: ‘Die Belagerung dauerte also wohl 
etwas langer als ein Jahr, von Juli 305 bis Juli/August 304’ (2002, 85-7); cf. 
Hauben 2010, 103: ‘July 305-July/August 304’; Bresson 2010, 105 
suggests Demetrius landed ‘probably in July; Anson 2014, 184: '[i]t is 
likely, however that the siege began ... in the spring of 305; Manni 1951, 
33 suggests he was back in Greece in autumn 304; Billows 1990, 169 
inexplicably opts for early summer. For a detailed sequential reconstruction, 
see Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 38-46. For comments on Diodorus 
chronographic methodology, Wheatley 1998b, 261-2; Landucci in Ambaglio 


et al. 2008, 103-15; Meeus 2012, 89-91 (with care!); Sheridan 2014. 

28 piod. 20.84.1; Chron. Lind. D 95-115 (Epiph. 3). On the Lindian 
Chronicle entry, see Higbie 2003, 49, 150-1; and for the analysis, Paschidis 
20082, 355-6. Callicles’ procrastination may be explained by 
communication problems between Lindus and Rhodes caused by the 
marauders in Demetrius’ train: Diod. 20.82.5; with Bresson 2010, 113. 

29 Diod. 20.83.1-3, using forms of the verb KaTamANoow (terrify); cf. 
82.3. The word is used frequently in books 18-20, e.g. Demetrius used the 
same tactics on the Boeotians a year later: Diod. 20.100.6. A Rhodian 
perspective is sustained in Diodorus, who records that, as the city was shaped 
like a theatre, the citizens had a clear view of Demetrius’ approach: 20.83.2; 


cf. 19.45.3; with Berthold 1984, 67-8; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 93-4, 


and on the psychological aspect of the war, 247-51. Cf. Brockman 1969, 33, 
with the medieval perspective: ‘Rhodes was ... disposed in a rough semi-circle 
about the commercial port’. Historically, Loryma seems to have been a 
natural base for military activities in the region: Conon and Pharnabazus used 


it in 394 (Diod. 14.83.4; Xen. Hell. 4.3.10-12); Cassius also used Loryma, 
and similar terror tactics, when he attacked Rhodes in 43 (App. BC 4.72; 
with Wiemer 2002, 83 n. 125). The fortification walls at Loryma (and 
Caunus) may well have been constructed about this time on the orders of 
Demetrius; for discussion, see Karlsson 1994, esp. 152-3; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 1994, 244-6; but cf. Held 1999. 

30 Firing a 0.69 m (27 inch) bolt. See Tarn 1930, 120-1; Marsden 1971, 
171; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 154-60; Murray 2012, 145-50, 298 n. 41. 
For their range: Diod. 20.85.3; cf. 20.49.4 (at Salamis the year before); and 
Marsden 1969, 86-98; and innovation: Martin 2013, 676-7. 

3l The best modern treatment of the siege is now the magisterial 
Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011. The most useful English account is still Berthold 
1984, 66-80; see also Kaerst 1901, 2777; Droysen 1952, ii? 313-25 (= 
1877, 156-74); Wehrli 1968, 207-14; Billows 1990, 166-9; Wylie 1993, 
17-22 (with comparisons to Alexander at Tyre); Kern 1999, 237-48; Wiemer 
2002, 85-92; Bennett and Roberts 2008, 141-4; 2009, 121-31; Waterfield 
2011, 147-50; Murray 2012, 113-19; and J. Champion 2014, 130-42. 

32 And may have found stout resistance at such centres as Cameirus and 
Lindus: Bresson 2010, 111-21. 

33 Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 130 and pl. VI; cf. Rodgers 1937, 247; 
Pimouguet-Pédarros 2003, 373; Filimonos-Tsopotou 2004, 35, 43-5; 
Boéldieu-Trevet 2010, 65-6. But Murray 2012, 114; and Berthold 1984, 
68, 71; cf. Kern 1999, 240; J. Champion 2014, 133 are more persuasive in 


suggesting that it was south-west of the city, on the gulf of Ialysus (mod. 
Trianta). Berthold notes (n. 18) that this is where the Turks landed in AD 
1480; cf. Brockman 1969, 66; Bresson 2010, 111; Smith & DeVries 2011, 
46. Wiemer 2002, 84-5 accepts this, but also points out that Suleiman the 
Magnificent landed in the south-east at Kalithea bay in the second Turkish 
siege of Rhodes in 1522: so Brockman 1969, 125. I am extremely grateful to 
Dr Thomas Rose, who informs me that, from his recent personal inspection, 


Zephyros would have been dangerously exposed to fire from the walls, and a 
south-west location for Demetrius' camp is more likely. 


34 The evidence is conveniently collected by Bresson 2010, 115-17: see 
esp. n. 98 for publication, provenance, and onomastics of the artefacts. 

35 Plut. Demetr. 20.1; cf. 43.3-7; Diod. 20.48.1; 20.85.1. One wonders if 
Plutarch was reading Hieronymus. 

36 On the preparations (involving the whole island of Rhodes), see the 
comprehensive and insightful treatment of Bresson 2010; cf. in the same 
volume J. Boéldieu-Trevet 2010. Their efforts were most effective: Diod. 
20.97.1-2 records that the morning after an especially fierce attack on his 
helepolis, Demetrius! men collected 800 spent fire-missiles (ztUppÓpoU, 
and 1,500 catapult bolts; cf. n. 67 below. On the increased mint activity, see 
Ashton 2001, 93; Bresson 2010, 107. 

37 The Lindian Chronicle (Chron. Lind. D 95-115 [Epiph. 3], 


recounting the dream of Callicles, a priest of Athena, appears to preserve an 
echo of this appeal, which certainly bore fruit in time: Diod. 20.88.7-9; 


20.96.1-3; with Higbie 2003, 49, 150-1; Bresson 2010, 113. The Chronicle 
(113-14) also preserves the name of the emissary: Anaxipolis. 

38 piod. 20.84.5-6. An agreement on ransoms had evidently been made, 
but the arrangement later became fraught when the Rhodians refused to 
ransom eleven captured artillerymen: P. Berol. 11632, line 2; cf. Diod. 
20.93.5. Moreover, Alexander the Macedonian was only ransomed by 
Demetrius in the nick of time: P. Berol. 11632, line 4; cf. Diod. 20.94.5. See 
Berthold 1984, 69; Wiemer 2002, 85; Ueno, BNJ 533; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 2011, 25, 151, 331-2, 336-8, 355. 

39 For a detailed survey of the ancient city including an excellent large- 
scale map, see Kondis 1958; and for a description of the harbours, Lehmann- 
Hartleben 1923, 128-9; Kondis 1958, 154 with Beilage 131; Gabrielsen 
1997, 37-8; Pimouget-Pédarros 2011, 94-9; Murray 2012, 113-14; cf. 
Wiemer 2001, 241 for further bibliography. Berthold 1984, 69 n. 23 
remarks that Diodorus is frustratingly vague about which particular harbour 


is being referred to at different stages of his narrative, but the smaller 
northerly one (the modern Mandraki Harbour) is mentioned in 20.85.4, and 


the great harbour (ueyOX.OU AWEVOC), probably equivalent either to the 
modern Akti Sachtouri, or the Commercial Harbour, at 86.1 and 87.1; cf. 
20.88.7, where the harbour being referred to is unclear. For traces of a fifth 
harbour, now filled, immediately to the north-west of the city and connected 


to the others by canals, see Lehmann-Hartleben 1923, 129; and Kondis 
1958, 154, based on the observations of Sir Charles Newton in the 
nineteenth century; cf. Gabrielsen 1997, 37-8; with perhaps an ancient 
literary echo in Aelius Aristides, Orat. 43.539. 

40 Diod. 20.88.1 directly states this. See Berthold 1984, 69; Kern 1999, 
241. 

41 Diod. 20.85.2 (cf. 86.3; 88.5) KaTEoKVacEe È Kai yÓpaka 
MAWTOV TETPAMESWV FVAWV ETIKAONAWLEVOV, ‘he also prepared a 
floating boom of squared logs studded with spikes’ (trans. Geer). On the word 
X paz, here uniquely describing a harbour boom, but commonly used in 
Diodorus 18-20 for a defensive camp palisade or fortification, and also for an 
anti-elephant device, see Devine 1989b, n. 30; and above, Chapter 5, n. 6. 

42 piod. 20.85.1-3; with Murray 2012, 115; cf. Rodgers 1937, 247-8; 
Wiemer 2002, 86; Campbell 2006, 82-3. 

43 Watts 1975, 544-5 confirms this: the proximity of Rhodes to the 
mainland canalizes the winds off the island's northern coast; westerlies 
prevail in all seasons, and strong, even gale force diurnal winds are common, 


particularly in spring and summer (I again thank Dr Thomas Rose for this 
information). 

^4 Rodgers 1937, 248; and Kern 1999, 241 believe that the fireships 
were successful in their mission, but Diodorus (20.86.3) clearly states that 
they were repelled ((V£Upy/OÉVTEG) by the boom, and most were forced to 
withdraw. The fact that Demetrius continued his attack with the same engines 
on the next day makes this obvious. 

45 Diod. 20.87.4-88.1. Billows (1990, 167-8, cf. 186), representative of 
the negative press given the Besieger by historians, alleges that giving the 
Rhodians a respite was a blunder. We would suggest that, though relieving 
the pressure of a siege is never a good tactic, pursuing the attack with 
severely mauled troops and damaged equipment would constitute a greater 


blunder; cf. J. Champion 2014, 141. 

46 Diod. 20.88.3-6; with Rodgers 1937, 248; Berthold 1984, 71; Kern 
1999, 242. The Rhodian seamanship and specialist ramming techniques are 
discussed by Berthold 1984, 43; cf. Polyb. 16.4.11-14; App. BC 4.71; with 
Casson 1995, 123-31, 306-12; Gabrielsen 1997, 40 and n. 13. On Execestus, 
see Hauben 1975, 34-6. 

47 A precise chronographic framework is hardly discernable, but Wiemer 


(2002, 86) suggests it was by now October 305; cf. Berthold 1984, 72: ‘it 
was by now early 304’; Campbell 2009, 18: ‘having wasted half the year at 
the harbour; and Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 42: ‘la premiére moitié de 
l'année 304’. The break in Diodorus’ Rhodian narrative at 20.88 may be 
significant. Events up to this point are recorded under the Athenian archon 
year of Euxenippus (305/304), but Diodorus resumes his narrative after the 
introduction of Pherecles (304/303). Given his tendency to overlap 
campaigning years with archon years, it must be safe to assume, with 
Berthold and Pimouguet-Pédarros, that the second stage of the siege began in 
early 304. 


48 pjod. 20.92.1-2. See also Amm. Marc. 23.4.10-13; 24.2.18: 
Poliorcetes appellatus est; Plut. Demetr. 42.10-11; cf. 20; Aul. Gell. NA 
15.31.1; Vitr. De arch. 10.16.4; Syncellus, Chron. 320; Suda, II 1907, s.v. 
Poliorkésai. Some modern scholars, following Gomme 1945, 1.17 n. 1, have 
suggested that the ancients used Demetrius’ epiklesis mockingly, but there is 
absolutely no evidence that this was the case; see above, Chapter 11, 
p.150; Rose 2019, 173; Wheatley 2020. In fact, the name may instead have 
had cultic implications: see O'Sullivan 2014, 84-5. 

49 Sources for the helepolis at Rhodes: Diod. 20.91; Plut. Demetr. 21.1- 
3; Ath. Mech. 27.2-6; Vitr. De arch. 10.16.4; Amm. Marc. 23.4.10-13; 
Moschion, FGrH 575 F 1 ap. Athen. 5.206d; Suda, E 799, s.v. Helepoleis. 
The best discussion of the machine is now Whitehead & Blyth 2004, 134-8, 
190, with fig. 16; see also Wehrli 1968, 210-11; Marsden 1971, 84-5; 
Garlan 1974, 209, 229-34; Meiggs 1982, 165-8; Lendle 1983, 58-70; 
Schürmann 1991, 82-5; Kern 1999, 243-7; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2003, 
378-9; 2011, 33-5, 161-5, fig. VIII, and passim; Campbell 2006, 83-7. 

50 Marsden 1971, 84 tabulates the data and arrives at this reasonable 
estimation; see further the excellent detailed analysis of Whitehead & Blyth 
2004, 134-5, 190, largely corroborating Marsden; cf. Garlan 1974, 229-32; 
Meiggs 1982, 165-7; Lendle 1983, 58-60, 63-4. Of the textual anomalies, 
Athenaeus’ width is generally emended to 48 cubits, while Plutarch's low 
height is emended to 96 cubits. Vitruvius' variations are usually put down to 


difficulties converting Greek cubits to Roman feet. Tarn's suggestion (1930, 
15-16) that the Macedonians had a shorter cubit is probably unnecessary: see 


Geer's notes to the Loeb ed. of Diod. 20.48 and 91; and Pimouguet-Pédarros 
2011, 162-3. 
51 Calculations following Marsden's (1971, xvii) cubit of 462.4 mm (= 


18.21 inches). Modern equivalent measurements are conveniently rounded in 
Campbell 2006, 83-5. Cf. Diod. 20.48.2-3 for the dimensions of the earlier, 


slightly smaller, helepolis deployed at Salamis in 306 (45 x 90 cubits, hardly 


justifying Diodorus' claim at 20.91.2 that the Rhodian machine far surpassed 
any of its predecessors in size). Diodorus (20.91.4) also supplies information 
about the taper of the tower, specifying that it was 4,300 square feet at the 
base, and 900 at the top storey; for discussion of its probable stability, see 


Whitehead & Blyth 2004, 190. 

52 So Campbell 2006, 83; cf. Hornblower 1981, 57-9; Marsden 1971, 85; 
Rathmann 2014, 83, 112. 

53 Diod. 20.95.1 (positing improbably dimensions of 120 cubits); Wehrli 
1968, 209-10; Meiggs 1982, 168-9; Berthold 1984, 72-3; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 2011, 166-8; Murray 2012; 117-18. On the ram-carrying 
penthouses invented by Hegetor of Byzantium, see Ath. Mech. 21.2-26.5; 
vit. De arch. 10.15.2-7; with Whitehead and Blyth 2004, 120-34; 
Campbell 2006, 87-92. Hegetor is sometimes cited as being associated with 
Demetrius (see for instance Tarn 1930, 107, 109-10; Winter 1971, 318- 
19), but this is unlikely; see the cautious and definitive discussions of 
Whitehead & Blyth 2004, 120; and Campbell 2006, 87-8. 

54 Though Bresson (2010, 118) argues that Carpathus probably remained 
free. On the Rhodian anti-pirate ‘protection ships’ (QUAaxkíósgc), see 
Wiemer 2002, 23-6; Gabrielsen 1997, 108-9; 2013, 74-6; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 2011, 217, 222-3. On their piracy-suppression imperatives over a 
long period: Gabrielsen 1997, 37, 44-60, 108-11; De Souza 1999, 48-51, 
81-3, 91, 184, 242. On the captains, see Hauben 1975, 9-11, 24-6, 69-70; 
Paschidis 20082, 357; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 219-24. 

55 On the development of the triemioliai, an ‘open’ or undecked 
(aphract) design of warship favoured by the Rhodians, see Casson 1971, 
129-35; Gabrielsen 1997, 86-94 and passim; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 
181. 

56 piod. 20.93.4; Plut. Demetr. 22.1-2; cf. Mor. 799e; Apul. Apol. 86. 
Plutarch contradicts Diodorus, stating that the vessel was sent intact ((0OJUED 
elye) to Ptolemy, and his version might be preferable in this case: the Loeb 
translator of Diodorus has proffered an unwarranted change of subject, 


suggesting Menedemus sent the ship via Damophilus, but this seems unlikely. 
Perhaps the clothing was transferred to another vessel, as Diodorus states that 


the quadrireme was beached and its crew sold. The fragmentary beginning of 
P. Berol. 11632 (= FGrH 533 F 2 = BNJ 533 F 2.1) seems to contain 
some reference to ‘royal things’ (3@OWLKOLOL, and may be connected to 


Menedemus’ actions. Paschidis 2008a, 357-8 provides an excellent 
discussion of the implications; for the sources and timing of Ptolemy’s 
promotion to royal status, see Yardley, Wheatley, and Heckel 2011, 244-5; 


Meeus 2014, 294-301. 

57 Wheatley 2003b, 33; cf. Macurdy 1932a, 62; Carney 2000a, 166; 
and above, Chapter 12. 

58 Diod. 20.93.5; P. Berol. 11632 (= FGrH 533 F 2 = BNJ 533 F 2.2); 
see above, n. 38. For detailed discussion of the rare form 
KATANEATAPETAL, only in the Florentine MS of Diodorus and P. Berol. 
11632, see Marsden 1969, 106; Hornblower 1981, 31, 274-5; Ueno, BNJ 
533 F 2. The TLG and Loeb read Kal KaTan€ATac. 

59 Diod. 20.93.6-7 (undoubtedly via his Rhodian source); with Berthold 
1984, 73-4; Billows 1990, 202, 207; Kern 1999, 244-5; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 2011, 287-9; M. Champion 2014. 

60 For the anecdote: Plut. Demetr. 22.3-7; Mor. 183a-b; Plin. HN 
7.38.126; 35.36.104-6; Aul Gell NA 15.31.3-5; Suda, Il 2963, s.v. 
Protogenes. On the painting itself: Plin. HN 35.36.102; Cic. Ver. 2.4.60.135; 
Orat. 2.5; Aelian, VH 12.41; Strabo 14.2.5 C652; Fronto, Ep. 1.10.4. See 
Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 175; Santi Amantini et al. 1995, 53; Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 201 1, 26. 

61 Diod. 20.84.1 and 6. For the location of Protogenes' studio, see Plin. 
HN 35.36.105: in suburbano suo hortulo; Plut. Demetr. 22.4: ËV ttv 


TMV mpOaoTEiwv; cf. Mor. 183b. Berthold 1984, 68 places the anecdote 
at the commencement of the siege. It has generally been overlooked that 
Protogenes at some time painted Antigonus (Plin. HN 35.36.106), and it is 
likely Demetrius was already acquainted with the artist (unless Antigonus' 
sitting occurred after the siege). 


62 version 1: Aul. Gell. NA 15.31.3; cf. Plin. HN 7.38.126. Version 2: 
Plut. Demetr. 22.4; cf. Plin. HN 35.36.104-5. Plut. Mor. 183b is 


ambiguous, while Aulus Gellius states that Protogenes was dead by the time 
of the siege. The work is variously said to have taken seven (Plutarch, 


Aelian), or eleven years (Fronto) to paint. Plin. (HN 35.36.104-6) maintains 
that the painting he was working on was called the ‘Satyr Reposing’ (not the 
‘Talysus’); cf. Strabo 14.2.5 C652, for the hyper-realistic secondary partridge. 


63 plin. HN 35.36.102; Plut. Dernetr. 22.7. Cicero (Orat. 2.5) saw it on 
a visit to Rhodes. The Temple of Peace was dedicated by Vespasian in AD 75 
(Dio Cass. 65.15.1; Joseph. BJ 7.158), so the painting had evidently already 
been destroyed in an otherwise unattested fire by the time Plutarch was 
writing; see Rose 2015, 210-11. On Cassius' treatment of Rhodes, see App. 


BC 4.73; Plut. Brut. 30.3, 32.4; Val. Max. 1.5.8; Oros. 6.18.13; cf. Vell. Pat. 
2.69.6. 


64 Diod. 20.94, closely paralleled by P. Berol. 11632 F 3-4 (= FGrH 
533 F 2 = BNJ 533 F 2); see Berthold 1984, 73; Billows 1990, 306 (on 
Alexander). 

65 Diod. 20.95 is devoted entirely to these initial land attacks and the 
ineffective Cnidian intervention; for discussion, see Berthold 1984, 74 
(observing likely Cnidian economic difficulties); Ager 1996, 61; Kern 1999, 
245. 

66 Diod. 20.96.1-3; Paus. 1.6.6. Diodorus adds that Cassander sent 10,000 
Attic measures (LIÉÓUIVOU) of barley, and Lysimachus 10,000 measures each 
of wheat and barley, but whether this arrived at exactly the same time is 
unclear. See Wiemer 2002, 88, pointing out that the Ptolemaic contingent 


must have numbered some seventy-five ships. For an analysis of the Ptolemaic 
grain trade see Buraselis et al. 2013; and the commercial infrastructure 


between Egypt and Rhodes, Gabrielsen 2013; cf. Lianou 2014. 


67 In this context archaeology has also been helpful: over 1,000 large 
Macedonian artillery bullets have been discovered in a sanctuary below the 
acropolis of Rhodes, evidently a memorial to the heroic resistance; see 


Kantzia 1999; more accessibly relayed by Wiemer 2001, 223; 2013, 299; 
Bresson 2010, 106; and Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 37. 

68 Diod. 20.97.5. On Timocles, see Hauben 1975, 106; Billows 1990, 
439; Ormorod 1924, 123; De Souza 1999, 45-6; Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 
186. Antigonus Gonatas also employed a ‘pirate admiral’, named Ameinias: 
Polyaen. 4.6.18; cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 29.11; Tarn 1913, 172. 

69 vitr. De arch. 10.16.3-8; cf. Paus. 1.6.6, who mentions Rhodian 
ÈNLTEXVÁOLG (‘ingenuity’, Loeb trans.). Similar terms are used to describe 
Demetrius by Plut. Demetr. 20.5 (QUAOTtEXV(a), and Diod. 20.92.1-2 
(Eur ya v OG: on this adjective, see Lo Presti 2010). For some discussion of 
Vitruvius’ anecdote, see Garlan 1974, 209, 211, 242; Lendle 1983, 70; 
Pimouguet-Pédarros 2003, 379. Berthold (1984, 75) discounts the episode; 
cf. Campbell 2006, 87, who suggests that Vitruvius may have confused the 
helepolis of Rhodes with the one used at Thebes in 292/291, which 
struggled to make much progress (Plut. Dernetr. 40.2). 

70 Unless he should be identified with Alexander's bematist: Plin. HN 
6.21.61; Heckel 2006a, 113. 

71 cf. plin. HN 34.18.41-2; Plut. Demetr. 20.9; Mor. 183b; and below, 
Appendix 1. 

72 Diod. 20.97.7; with Pimouguet-Pédarros 2011, 204-5. The name 
Ananias is a Graecized form of the Hebrew Hananiah, and though found in 
the MS of Diodorus, is perhaps unlikely: see Rice 1985, 322, asserting his 


true name must have been Ameinias; given without comment by Droysen 
1952, ii? 323 (= 1877, 170); and Kirchner 1894, 1818. 

73 Diod. 20.98. On Mantias, see Billows 1990, 399; and on the Herculean 
Alcimus, Billows 1990, 366-7; IG ii? 773 (with Habicht 1977); Pimouguet- 
Pédarros 2011, 26, 147-53. For his remarkable iron cuirass that could resist 
a catapult bolt, made by a certain Zoilus at Cyprus: Plut. Demetr. 21.4-6; 
with Karunanithy 2011, 44; 2013, 117 (on the Homeric implications). It is 
possible that the maker may be identified with Zoilus the Boeotian, son of 
Celaenus, who is honoured as Demetrius’ commander at Aigosthena in SIG? 
331; see Marasco 1983b, 221-2; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 173; but cf. Billows 
1990, 442-3, who lists them as two separate individuals. 

74 piod. 20.99.1; Plut. Dernetr. 22.8. Diodorus provides more details of 


the inner workings of the Antigonid deliberations, whereas Plutarch simply 
states that Demetrius wanted a pretext for abandoning the siege. Both use the 
same term: JtPO@aOlG, probably from Hieronymus. Antigonus also 
summarily curtailed Demetrius' campaign in Thessaly two years later: Diod. 
20.111.1-2. 

75 piod. 20.99.3. Plutarch (Demetr. 22.8) thinks the peace was 
negotiated by a deputation of Athenians, but has likely conflated the Aetolian 
embassy with the combined delegation sent by the Athenians and other Greek 


states a month or so earlier (Diod. 20.98.2); see Mendels 1984, 178-9; Ager 
1996, 60-1; Rose 2015, 211. 

76 Diod. 20.99.3; Plut. Demetr. 22.8. For discussion, see Moser 1914, 68- 
9; Rosen 1967, 91; Wehrli 1968, 120; Seibert 1969, 230; Hauben 1977b, 
338-9; Berthold 1984, 77; Billows 1990, 168-9, 202-3, 207-8; Hu 
2001, 189-90; Wiemer 2002, 91; 2011, 127-8; Caroli 2007, 64. 

77 See above, Chapters 11-12; Berthold 1984, 78-9; Billows 1990, 
168; Murray 2012, 118. Nevertheless, Demetrius’ navy later became the 
linchpin of his power, especially after Ipsus. 

78 Demetrius may have been mindful of—and modified—Alexander's 
controversial decision at Miletus in 334, to nullify the Persian navy by 
dissolving his own fleet and controlling the coastal cities: Arr. Anab. 1.20.1; 
Diod. 17.22.5-23.3. For discussion of the reasoning (according to Arrian), see 
Bosworth 1980a, 141-3. The corresponding Vulgate account via Diodorus 
(17.23.1-3; cf. 20.7) also indicates that the strategy was considered 
controversial in ancient times, but had already been imitated by Agathocles in 
Libya in 310. 

79 See above, Chapter 12, p.176-7. Again, the trend begins with 
Plutarch (Demetr. 22.1); and is taken up early by Manni 1951, 32: 'Anche 
l'impresa rodia era dunque sostanzialmente fallita. Un altro passo era 


compiuto verso la rovina finale dell'ambizioso Monoftalmo'; and continued 
by, e.g., Hauben 1977b, 338-9; 2010, 103; Berthold 1984, 79; Billows 
1990, 169, 186 (calling the siege a ‘debacle’); Hu& 2001, 190; Campbell 
2006, 81-2; Bresson 2010, 124; Bayliss 2011, 169-70; Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 172 stops short of deeming Demetrius defeated, but labels the 
siege ‘pointless and ineffectual’; cf. Anson 2014, 168: ‘a wasteful interlude’. 

80 See for instance Lo Presti 2010, 311-12, 318; Pimouguet-Pédarros 
2011, 307-10, 364; Wiemer 2011, 127-9; Murray 2012, 118-19; 
O'Sullivan 2014, 84; Champion 2014, 140-1; Rose 2019, 173. 

81 Though not all centres may have fallen to the invading foragers: see n. 
32, above. 
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Demetrius’ Return to Greece, 304-303 bc 


Early Campaigning, Autumn 304 


It is possible that Demetrius made a short visit to his father at 
Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes after the Rhodian negotiations—or at 
least, this could be inferred from the context of an anecdote in 
Plutarch's Life that describes an especially affectionate reunion 
between the two after Demetrius’ return from abroad.! At any 
rate, he was soon back at the scene of the year's travails 
preparing for his next commission: to intervene again in the 
affairs of Greece, especially on behalf of the Athenians. Cassander 
and (according to Diodorus) Polyperchon had been campaigning 
in Greece unhindered for over two years, and even Ptolemy still 
maintained a foothold in Sicyon, so Demetrius reverted again to 
the old casus belli of *Freeing the Greeks'.? Disentangling himself 
from Rhodes, and leaving the bones of his engines to finance the 
Colossus (Plin. HN 34.18.41-2), Demetrius sailed with 330 ships 
through the islands and landed at Aulis in Boeotia, probably by 
mid-August of 304, and immediately set about attacking 
Cassander's allies.? 


The source narrative at this point is somewhat confused, and 
Plutarch is helpful in fleshing out Diodorus' account of events 
leading up to the infamous winter of 304/303. While Diodorus 
seems anxious to wrap up his detailed account of the Rhodian 
siege and give a bulletin on Bosporan, Sicilian, and Roman affairs 
(20.100.7-101.5), Plutarch supplies unique information on 
Demetrius, including detail about the first weeks of his renewed 
campaigns in Greece. He began by taking Chalcis in Euboea 
(Parian Marble, FGrH 239 F B24 — BNJ 239) and expelling the 


Boeotian garrison, and it is likely that at this time he further 
punished the Boeotians by seizing nearby Oropus, the site of the 
Amphiareion (Paus. 1.34), and by the following year had handed 
it over to Athens.^ Demetrius then pursued the fleeing Cassander 
out of Attica to Thermopylae, where an otherwise unattested 
battle appears to have been fought in the vicinity of nearby 
Heracleia, which switched allegiance to Demetrius, as did 6,000 
of Cassander's Macedonian troops.? It was probably at this point 
that he forged an alliance with the Aetolians, who, according to 
Diodorus, had been instrumental in persuading him to quit 
Rhodes,6 and then turned back and compelled the Boeotians to 
renounce Cassander. 

At this stage Demetrius' precise movements become difficult to 
reconstruct. He freed the strategic Attic border fortresses of Phyle 
and Panactum from Cassander's garrisons and undertook to 
restore them to Athenian control and evidently stopped in 
Thebes on the way, where he made a generous donation from his 
Rhodian booty to provide olive oil for the gymnasium of the 
rebuilding city.9 Plutarch adds that at this time he also took 
Cenchreae, the eastern port of Corinth, placing this sally in the 
same context as his activities in Boeotia and Attica (Demetr. 
23.3). However, Diodorus has a completely different sequence, 
placing all of the Peloponnesian activities in 303 (Diod. 20.102- 
3). Whether Demetrius dashed across the Isthmus and attacked 
the port in a final initiative before entering Athens, or had sent 
his navy round Sunion to recapture Salamis from Cassander, and 
used the island as a springboard, cannot be ascertained.? One 
solution is to suppose compression in Plutarch, and accept 
Diodorus' version, but the possibility that Demetrius did indeed 
establish a bridgehead to the Peloponnese before retiring for 
winter in 304 should not be discounted. In fact, a random excerpt 
from Polyaenus in which Demetrius uses Cenchreae as a base 
from which to attack Sicyon may come from this period, and 
support Plutarch's order of events: 


Wishing to make a surprise attack on Sicyon, Demetrius withdrew 
to Cenchreae and there spent many days devoted to pleasures and 
luxuries. When the Sicyonians were least suspicious, at night he 


ordered the mercenaries with Diodorus to attack the gates facing 
the city of Pellene and the ships to appear at the harbour, and he 
led the hoplites against the city. As a result, by attacking from all 
sides he captured the city.10 


Diodorus’ account is unhelpful: although he records that Sicyon 
was captured before Corinth, he asserts that the latter city and its 
harbours (plural) were taken together.!! But there is no 
compelling reason to disregard the testimony of both Plutarch 
and Polyaenus, and it should probably be accepted that 
Cenchreae fell into Demetrius' hands late in 304. Indeed, the 
existence of a pre-prepared base for the Peloponnesian campaign 
early the following year may help explain his remarkably swift 
progress through that region. 

During the last days of 304, Demetrius' explosive military and 
diplomatic energy was on full display, with his lieutenants active 
across central Greece, Euboea, and the Isthmus. His own tactical 
genius was irresistible. The release from Rhodes had evidently 
agreed with him, but a respite from campaigning beckoned, and 
as winter approached he returned triumphantly to Athens, having 
delivered the city from Cassander for a second time. 


A Scandalous Winter in Athens 


The city had been hard pressed in the Four Years' War, as is 
evident from the language of the decrees, and Demetrius, whose 
status as a Saviour-God had now been even further enhanced 
since 307, was feted with a flurry of sycophantic gratitude. It is 
probably on this occasion that he was acclaimed with the epithet 
kataibates (Kata\Bdtns), and an altar to ‘Demetrius the Alighter’ 
was consecrated on the exact spot where he dismounted from his 
chariot on arrival, though Plutarch’s account places this 
particular distinction in the context of his first visit to the city in 
307.12 The honour was a divine one, usually the prerogative of 
Zeus as the god of thunder and lightning, and added another 
religious cult to the mana of Demetrius. 


The Athenians assigned him the most spacious and desirable 


lodgings in the city: the rear chamber (Óxto0060L0G) of the 
Parthenon, thus literally dwelling with (oUvvaoc) Athena 
herself,!1? and apparently buoyed by the reaffirmation of his 
godhood, he abandoned himself for a short time to a sybaritic 
lifestyle. As we have seen, Demetrius had a reputation—perhaps 
undeserved—for keeping business separate from pleasure, but the 
gratification of his sexual appetites, and especially his continuing 
indulgence of his favourite lover, Lamia, during this period 
caused much comment and speculation in Athens, precipitating a 
number of political reactions, and initiating ripples which were to 
influence events for years to come.!^ Geyer suggests that, in 
Athens, Demetrius treated Lamia like a princess, and if the 
sources are to be credited, she played the role with alacrity.!5 
Some of her dinner parties were to become legendary,!Ó her 
rapacity and cupidity in her dealings with her fellow citizens was 
unrestrained,!7 and she plied her erotic trade with others in the 
Parthenon itself, thus outraging both the religious and moral 
sensibilities of the Athenians.!? But the latter, for their part, 
certainly played up to her. Temples to Aphrodite Lamia were 
built in Athens and in Thebes—although Lamia was not the only 
companion of Demetrius’ to receive this honour.!? Anecdotes 
concerning the antics in Athens from 304 to 302 pervade the 
ancient sources, mainly collected by Plutarch and Athenaeus 
(who decants Machon's Chreiai) and although they include 
ribald material about Lamia's sexual prowess and willingness to 
flout sexual taboos,20 they also preserve a strong theme of 
mutual devotion between Demetrius and his lover. One of the 
best sources for this is an imaginary letter from Lamia to the 
Besieger in Alciphron's Letters of Courtesans. This long document 
is rightly deemed by scholars to be fictitious, but nevertheless 
supplies a useful window into the relationship, transmitted by a 
source much nearer the events.2! Moreover, textually, the letter 
appears to follow fairly closely what is known of Lamia from 
other sources. Demetrius' relationship with another hetaera, 
Gnathaena,22 is observed (4.16.2); Lamia likens herself with her 
flute to a city-taker (4.16.3); Lamia's pre-eminence in Demetrius' 
affections is reinforced (4.16.4—5); her erotic wiles are recounted 
(4.16.6-7); a famous banquet mooted (4.16.8); and her witticism 


about Greeks in Ephesus is paraphrased from Aelian (or vice 
versa: 4.16.8; cf. VH 13.9). The imaginary nature of the letter, 
then, is redeemed by the apparent authenticity of the historical 
material it contains, and as such Alciphron provides a handy 
control in reconstructing Demetrius' activities in Athens at this 
time.23 


There are in fact some source indications that Demetrius may 
have undergone an actual marriage ceremony in the Parthenon 
with Lamia. Whether this was parodic in nature in the context of 
the couples’ well-attested sex games, or was a genuine ceremonial 
fertility ritual, a ‘sacred marriage’ (iepÓG yáuoç), is difficult to 
say, but it has elicited considerable scholarly debate. The 
question hinges around a story recounted by Clement of 
Alexandria: 


And the Athenians arranged a marriage with Athena for him, but 
he looked down on the goddess, since he was unable to marry her 
statue. But he went up to the Acropolis with the courtesan Lamia, 
and had sex with her in Athena’s bridal chamber, exhibiting the 
sexual positions of the young courtesan to the old virgin. 24 


Clement’s testimony is unique, late, and loaded, being part of his 
proselytization drive in the Protrepticus, and Ogden proposes that 
a ritual act was being performed. The idea is tempting, but I am 
more inclined to follow O’Sullivan and blame historiography for 
this particular snapshot. Demetrius’ sexual exploits over 304/303 
were no doubt prodigious, but they are transmitted by most 
hostile sources, and used much later for purposes which would 
have been unfathomable to the Besieger himself. Clement may 
have linked the rumour he found concerning Demetrius with a 
similar anecdote about Antony in Athens preserved by the Elder 
Seneca (Suas. 1.6—7; cf. Dio 48.39.2), and used these to reinforce 
his exhortations. Plutarch will have supplied Clement with the 
knowledge that Demetrius lodged riotously in the Parthenon 
(Demetr. 23.5), and the combination of spiteful propaganda and 
comic theatre packaged with the wiles of the preacher bequeaths 
us with a striking, but probably unhistorical, story.25 


Three more of Demetrius' courtesans and prostitutes are 


named by Plutarch in the context of these years: Chrysis, Demo, 
and Anticyra, and indeed the sources overall link him to nine or 
ten individuals.2© Many were Athenian, but whether all 
Demetrius' interactions with the sex industry occurred in 304- 
302 is impossible to tell from the fragmentary sources. He was 
certainly a lifelong womanizer, however, and the concentration 
of anecdotes in the context of this period is probably merely 
coincidental, indicative of an ongoing habit.27 Plutarch also 
preserves in chapter 24 of his Life the only direct attestations of 
Demetrius' same-sex love affairs, with the stories of Democles the 
Beautiful and Cleaenetus the son of Cleomedon. The first is 
tragic: in order to escape the Besieger's persistent advances, the 
mysterious Democles leapt into a cauldron of boiling water in a 
private bathhouse.29 This anecdote is puzzling, and suspect. It is 
only found in Plutarch, though emphasized by repetition in the 
Synkrisis between the paired Lives of Demetrius and Antony. It 
obviously suited Plutarch’s thematic concerns in these 
biographies, but the question is: where did he find it? The gossipy 
nature of the anecdote smacks of Duris, but the political 
comments and context are more consistent with Demochares, and 
I would suggest that this passage of Plutarch's Life is indeed from 
that source, particularly because Demochares himself and the 
circumstances of his exile in 303 are mentioned towards the end 
of the chapter. Though in principle no evidence should ever be 
dismissed outright, it is tempting, with Rose, to question the 
authenticity of the episode, given that it is so convenient for 
Plutarch, and perhaps rooted in an even more hostile source. 
Moreover, the bathhouse setting seems somewhat anachronistic, 
rather more redolent of Plutarch's familiar Roman bathing 
facilities than Greek ones,2? and finally, there is almost no 
credible evidence outside of this chapter that Demetrius was 
much interested in boys. 

Democles is contrasted with Cleaenetus, also otherwise 
unknown, who apparently prostituted himself to Demetrius in 
order to obtain a letter absolving his father Cleomedon from a 
fine of fifty talents.?? The transaction was successful, but alarmed 
some Athenian citizens, who moved to ban private individuals 
from introducing letters from Demetrius to the Assembly. But 


Plutarch asserts that Demetrius was furious, and the Athenians 
quickly back-pedalled, and punished some of the proponents with 
exile or even death. It seems that Demetrius' Dionysiac behaviour 
over a few weeks in this winter, centred around Lamia, had set 
up profound ripples in the citizens' cultural, religious, and 
political sensibilities.?! Political turmoil ensued, which embroiled 
the leading democratic politicians, Stratocles and Demochares, 
playing out in the city as a background to Demetrius’ 
Peloponnesian campaigns of 303. The much-maligned Stratocles 
was Demetrius' chief agent in Athens from 307, and attempted to 
balance the well-being of the democracy with the wishes of the 
Besieger for some five years, initially in partnership with 
Demochares. The winter antics in the Parthenon, however, seem 
to have marked a tipping point in their cooperation, and the 
importunity of Cleaenetus on behalf of his father was apparently 
the trigger for a schism in the democratic ranks.?? The sheer size 
of the fine that was remitted may have been the issue, given that 
Demetrius is alleged to have given 250 talents he had extorted 
from the city to Lamia and her colleagues for toiletries, and 
financially-minded citizens may have seen the random remittance 
of such a large fine as additional prodigality. Regardless, 
Stratocles introduced a motion that from then on Demetrius' 
word become law: 


They even went as far as to pass a further decree to the effect that 
whatever thing Demetrius might command in future should be 
regarded as holy in the sight of the gods and just towards all 
men.?? 


Plutarch relates that the motion was indeed ratified by the 
Assembly, and caused even more alarm among staunch 
democrats, who saw the looming spectre of tyranny. Demochares 
was among those who spoke out—a quip of his at Stratocles' 
expense is preserved in the same chapter of Plutarch—and 
appears to have taken an anti-Macedonian stance from this point 
on. Consequently, he was in due course exiled, not to return until 
286. As Bayliss demonstrates, his exile was not necessarily due to 
Stratocles’ particular machinations, but more likely at the behest 


of the king, his adherents, and enemies from both sides of the 
political spectrum.24 

Demetrius’ short stay in the Parthenon has coloured 
perspectives and the reception of his life and career more than 
any other event or factor. Beginning again with Plutarch, almost 
all writers and scholars since have judged, and found wanting, 
his character and achievements through the lens of a few weeks 
of debauchery, or at worst several separate stints of similar antics 
over an eighteen-month period from late 304 to mid-302. AII that 
survives in Diodorus is a brief notice of Demetrius’ irregular 
initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries, and a generic comment 
about his Dionysiac behaviour in peacetime.35 Therefore 
Plutarch, decanting a wide range of now hostile primary sources, 
and anecdotal writers such as Athenaeus, provides the only 
details of the interludes at Athens. This flimsy body of evidence, 
expertly manipulated by Plutarch, has been the basis for a 
persistent, universally negative evaluation of the Besieger's life 
and character since ancient times. Naturally, any attempt at 
counter-discourse will be regarded as apologia, but some context 
is desirable if we are to achieve a balanced perspective of the 
Besieger's personality and career. 

First, the status of Demetrius in Athens must be reviewed. He 
was regarded certainly as saviour of the city from the threat of 
another spell under Cassander, and was heaped with divine and 
civic honours. Some of these privileges had roots in his 307 visit 
to the city, but more were awarded in 304, and additionally, he 
had gained the royal title, becoming a king as well as a god. 
Successful as a military leader, and feared for his prolonged 
display at Rhodes, Demetrius’ currency could hardly have been 
higher as he entered Athens. The adulation was genuine, the 
gratitude profuse. Moreover, he had been on campaign solidly for 
sixteen months, fighting in the eastern Mediterranean almost 
continually since the summer of 306. The spell in Athens was 
considerably overdue, for both the king and his men, and it is 
reasonable to presume that the whole city was in celebration 
mode over the winter in question. That Demetrius, who had been 
brought up among the trappings of Persian luxury and had 
evidently loved women and wine from an early age, should shake 


off restraint during this interlude is hardly surprising. He in fact 
enjoyed the equivalent of modern celebrity status, with all 
avenues to pleasure possible, but at the price of intense scrutiny. 
And the scrutineers—comic poets and actors, political opponents, 
religious pundits—apply the lens through which we discern him. 
This is then transmitted by Plutarch, who found much material to 
suit his agenda for the Demetrius-Antony pair of Lives, and 
enhanced by an initially puritanical, then in more recent decades 
voyeuristic, scholarly tradition. In addition, he was now away 
from his father, Phila, and family, and under the influence of his 
sophisticated and hedonistic lover Lamia on her own territory. 
Was his behaviour aberrant, or typical? The sources are 
consistent in highlighting his penchant for seeking pleasure in 
times of inactivity throughout his life, and indeed this 
characteristic was considered the cause of his premature death. 
Moreover, his activities in 304/303 were not unusual nor without 
precedent. Pericles, Alcibiades, Stratocles, and Demetrius of 
Phalerum, to name a few, were similarly accused of licentious 
behaviour when residing in Athens.?6 Alexander himself was a 
heavy drinker, and though reputed to be unenthusiastic about 
women, was said to be 'crazy about boys', and his example also 
drew negative comment.?/ But Alexander was the iconic—and 
successful—king of Macedonia, cut down in his prime, whereas 
Demetrius was eventually driven from office, and his career 
ended badly. As is often seen, the end of a saga carries more 
weight in the final judgement. Thus the interludes at Athens 
proved costly to Demetrius' posterity, and ruined his historical 
reputation. We may also question whether Demetrius’ use of 
prostitutes was excessive or unusual in Athenian, and indeed 
nascent Hellenistic royal, culture. Despite the number of specific 
women associated with him, the research of Ogden reveals that 
he was by no means unique, nor even excessive, in his 
predilections. Given the narrow conduit of information from this 
period, it is also reasonable to query how large a section of the 
Athenian population actually enjoyed Demetrius' visits to their 
city, and participated in the revels themselves with some 
enthusiasm.?9 In any case, whatever lurid scenarios the Besieger 
participated in on the Acropolis, they certainly did not blunt or 


dissipate his energy and decisiveness early in 303, as he 
embarked on the next stage of his campaign: south into the 
Peloponnese. 


Demetrius in the Peloponnese, February-April 303 


Typically for Demetrian studies, investigation of the Besieger's 
campaign in southern Greece is beset by chronological and 
historiographical difficulties. He moved quite early in the year, as 
he had evidently achieved a good deal by Elaphebolion (March/ 
April: ISE 5, 1. 21), though the order in which the campaign 
unfolded is desperately obscure, and various interludes are 
impossible to place accurately with any certainty. Diodorus and 
Plutarch supply the events, but are essentially incompatible, even 
where some precision can be elicited through the interpretation 
of primary evidence such as inscriptions from various locations 
the Besieger visited and conquered. Here we attempt a tentative 
reconstruction to account for all the source material and provide 
a feasible historical narrative. 

Demetrius' first stop appears to have been Cenchreae, the port 
of Corinth already probably in his possession, and Diodorus 
asserts that his overall strategy was to wage total war on his 
brother-in-law Cassander and wrest Macedonia from him by force 
(Diod. 20.102.1). To this end he invoked the ‘Freedom of the 
Greeks’ mantra once more, and determined to wipe out 
Cassander’s general Prepelaus, who held Corinth (Map 5).?? 
However, rather than target that city immediately, he fixed on 
the Ptolemaic stronghold of Sicyon, about 16 km to the west on 
the Saronic gulf, perhaps desiring to root out the last vestiges of 
the Lagid's influence in Greece. Evidently the setbacks suffered 
on the Nile late in 306 and Ptolemy's support for the Rhodians 
during the great siege still rankled, and the history of consistent 
hostility between the two dynasts now stretched back nearly a 
decade to the battle of Gaza in 312.40 Demetrius may also have 
had in mind the execution of his turncoat cousin Polemaeus in 
309 (Diod. 20.27.3), and unfinished business from early 306, 
when he had attempted unsuccessfully to suborn ‘Cleonides’, the 


commander of the Ptolemaic garrisons in Sicyon and Corinth, 
before sailing to Cyprus.^! On Demetrius’ takeover of Sicyon, 
now under the command of a senior Ptolemaic general named 
Philip, the sources diverge profoundly. Plutarch states that the 
cities of Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth were taken simply by paying 
their garrisons 100 talents to leave,42 but Diodorus, 
supplemented by Polyaenus, has much more. Demetrius ordered 
a mercenary commander (also named Diodorus) to mount a 
surprise night attack on the north-western gates of the city facing 
towards Pellene, while he coordinated his troops against another 
section and his ships against the harbour, in a mini-reprise of the 
Rhodian siege. The walls were quickly breached, and the garrison 
driven into the acropolis. He then paused, considering whether 
he would need to deploy his siege machinery, and perhaps at this 
point offered the bribe mentioned by Plutarch. Ptolemy’s men, 
panicking, took the terms and departed hastily for Egypt.43 Thus 
was the last vestige of the Lagid’s European initiative 
eradicated.^^ Diodorus goes on to describe Demetrius’ dealings 
with the Sicyonians in some detail. He essentially transplanted 
the whole town from the plain near the harbour up onto the 
easily defensible and well-watered acropolis,4> aiding with the 
demolition and rebuilding, and establishing a free government. 
However, this radical reorganization must have been a more 
protracted affair than Diodorus’ narrative implies, extending over 
the summer of 303 or longer, as Demetrius himself appears to 
have moved quickly on Corinth and the conquest of the northern 
Peloponnese, which was completed within two months. It is 
likely that Demetrius oversaw the Sicyonians throughout the next 
year,*© while continuing his other adjacent initiatives such as the 
founding of the Hellenic League. At any rate, they showed their 
gratitude with almost as much enthusiasm as the Athenians, 
renaming their city ‘Demetrias’ and awarding him divine honours 
with sacrifices, annual festivals and games, and the title of Ctistes 
(Founder).^7 Sicyon seems to have reverted quite soon to its 
original name, as epigraphic evidence from neighbouring poleis 
shows,*® but Demetrius was now embarking on a well-worn path 
by exercising the royal prerogative to found or relocate cities. 
The examples of Philip II, Alexander, and his own father were 


probably in his mind, and more grandiose endeavours were in the 
offing.49 


ACT e 
?Scyrus Mantineia. 


Map 5. Demetrius' Peloponnesian Campaign, 303 BC. 
Drawn by Michael Athanson (Source: Natural Earth). O Pat Wheatley 
and Charlotte Dunn. 


Leaving Sicyon/Demetrias to its reconstruction and new free 
status, Demetrius immediately turned his attention to Corinth, 
where his agents had been agitating on his behalf. This city had 
somehow since 306 passed from  Ptolemy's control to 
Cassander,?Ü and was, like Rhodes, demonstrably key to 
Antigonid strategy, given the earlier attempts made on it, and the 
fact that it was to remain a reliable asset down into the reign of 
Gonatas (Plut. Demetr. 53.4). For once, we have detailed source 
accounts. Both Diodorus and Polyaenus supply particulars which 
can readily be dovetailed, and Demetrius’ reduction of Corinth 
emerges as an exemplary military action to reduce an 
impregnable stronghold. Marching back to the city with full 
force, he received information that his sympathizers would admit 
him by night, through 'a gate at the citadel'—either the Teneatic 
gate facing south or possibly the Phliasian gate to the west.>! To 


cover the breach he ordered a diversionary assault on a gate 
leading to Lechaeum, the northern harbour, and before Prepelaus 
realized the danger, the Besieger's forces were inside the city 
from the south-western side. The garrison, seeing the lower city 
was lost, fled towards the formidable Acrocorinth, with some 
making a stand at an adjacent fortified place Diodorus names 
Sisyphium.52 Demetrius now brought up his siege train and, with 
some difficulty, stormed this strongpoint, compelling the 
defenders to retreat again, up to Acrocorinth proper. Whether 
events mirrored those at Sicyon, and Demetrius offered a bribe at 
this stage as Plutarch suggests, is hard to tell, but after some 
negotiations Prepelaus and his men surrendered and were 
allowed to return to Cassander in shame. Thus in short order 
Demetrius had taken perhaps the most unassailable citadel in 
Greece, adding further to his legend and reputation as the doyen 
of siegecraft.?? Notwithstanding his prevailing rhetoric on Greek 
freedom, this time he left a garrison, allegedly at the citizens' 
request. Though there seems to have been less pro-Demetrian 
hysteria than at Sicyon and Athens, Corinth was to become the 
strategic cornerstone and jewel of Antigonid dominions, and 
passed into a seventy-year period under their control.54 
Demetrius now continued his incursions into the Peloponnese, 
but his actual itinerary after Corinth is unclear. Diodorus 
(20.103.4-7) has him first advancing westward into Achaea, then 
south to Arcadia, but provides no details after events at Arcadian 
Orchomenus except to observe that he made a clean sweep of all 
the strongpoints in the vicinity. Plutarch (Demetr. 25.1) supplies 
different details, but no clear itinerary whatsoever. He lists the 
submission of Acte (the eastern coastline of the Argolid) and 
Arcadia (except Mantineia) with the liberation of Argos, Sicyon, 
and Corinth all at once,°° then jumbles this together with key 
events at these three cities which actually stretched from mid-303 
into 302. Diodorus, therefore, is in general better organized, and 
here his sequence should probably be preferred, as his account 
includes enough time for Demetrius to campaign in Achaea, 
possibly Elis, and Arcadia, before returning to Athens for his 
irregular initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries by mid-April of 
303. A likely explanation for the source discrepancy is that 


Demetrius' considerable forces were operating simultaneously by 
land and sea on several fronts. In that case, we may surmise that 
Diodorus (decanting Hieronymus) follows the Besieger himself, 
while Plutarch compresses the military narrative so he can 
proceed to his next thematic example of Demetrius' reprehensible 
behaviour, which he transmits from a more sensational source 
such as Duris or Demochares. 

Demetrius' first stop in Achaea was Bura, which he stormed 
and made autonomous;?^ he then proceeded to an obscure place 
named Scyrus and, within a few days, expelled its garrison.°” As 
far as we can gather, this is the nearest the Besieger ever came to 
Patrae, Plutarch's unemended attestation for his assignation with 
Cratesipolis (Demetr. 9.5-6). Whether Demetrius penetrated 
further into Achaea is not recorded, but Bura is 45 km from 
Patrae, and the amorous excursion from this distance is more 
believable than from Megara, the context in 307 where it is 
placed by Plutarch. It should also be noted that Elis is named in 
the lengthy inscription from Epidaurus recording the formation of 
the Hellenic League, indicating that Demetrius either already 
held this key city, or had gained it during the campaigns of 
303.58 If he did make further, unrecorded, incursions into Achaea 
and Elis at this time (Diodorus is summarizing his source here), 
and if Cratesipolis did indeed reside at Patrae, not Pagae, as 
seems more likely, then opportunities for the liaison in this 
context would abound. As we have observed, certainty about this 
matter is impossible.5? 

Diodorus next has Demetrius approaching Orchomenus, a 
heavily defended strategic hilltop fortress in northern Arcadia 
astride the main route north from Tegea to Sicyon. Here the 
phrourarchos Strombichus, who had been appointed by 
Polyperchon, not only refused to surrender the city, but also 
reviled the king at length from the walls.60 The exchange 
evidently enraged Demetrius: he swiftly battered the walls down 
and performed an uncharacteristic act of cruelty by crucifying 
Strombichus and about eighty of the defenders, before enrolling 
some 2,000 mercenaries from the garrison into his own forces. 
The executions may have been deliberate, designed to terrify 
garrisons elsewhere, but the incident is puzzling and noteworthy 


in that Demetrius was not known early in his career for 
conducting reprisals.©2 Nevertheless, the spectacle was highly 
effective in demonstrating the futility of resistance. Diodorus 
notes that adjacent strongholds and the other cities surrendered 
without a fight, as the inhabitants realized that Cassander and his 
allies were unable or unwilling to resist the Besieger's army and 
resolve (Diod. 20.103.7). 

From here Demetrius bypassed Mantineia and headed east to 
the Argolid, which was held by Cassander's brother Pleistarchus. 
This individual had been another of Cassander's senior generals 
in the Four Years’ War during the attempt to regain control of 
Athens and central Greece, and according to the evidence of a 
lead curse tablet, had come close to overthrowing the city at 
some time in 304.6? Pleistarchus had presumably retreated or 
been ordered south when Demetrius invaded Boeotia that 
autumn, as he was in Argos in spring of 303, and according to an 
inscription from that city, was driven out in the night by a 
supernatural epiphany of Apollo.Ó^ The inscription, from the 
Argive sanctuary of that god, reports that a thiasos (band of 
revellers) dedicated statues of Apollo and Artemis to Leto in 
gratitude, but its date is not precise. In the light of recent 
deductions, however, the context may be clarified. Since 
Demetrius was certainly at Argos in late June for the Heraia, after 
his initiation at Eleusis, it seems reasonable to infer that the flight 
of Pleistarchus and the activities of the grateful thiasos preceded 
both of these events, and that the Besieger probably visited Argos 
more than once during 303.65 The conflation of these visits has 
derailed numerous scholarly reconstructions, but with the 
retrojection of Demetrius' initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries 
from the canonical date of 302 back into 303, ripples in the 
chronography were always inevitable. Unlike the Athenians, the 
Argives did not rush to divinize Demetrius for their deliverance, 
but attributed it to a miraculous nocturnal theophany. But 
Demetrius’ overwhelming forces and reputation from the siege of 
Rhodes, augmented perhaps by Plutarch's bribe, on top of his 
own celebrated royal and divine presence, were looming, and it is 
probably historically safe to regard the nocturnal manifestation of 
Apollo at Argos as a euphemism for Demetrius’ actual 


approach. © 

Further epigraphic evidence confirms that Demetrius had by 
this time secured the whole region of the Argolid. The major 
cities of Troezen and Epidaurus on the Acte coastline were freed, 
and the Antigonid officers responsible were honoured.©7 
Demetrius now dominated the whole of central Greece and the 
northern Peloponnese from Troezen to Elis: a power base from 
which to govern an empire. To supplement the military conquest, 
however, he now saw it necessary to also cement his hold over 
the hearts and minds of his followers. His next moves were 
devised with this end in mind. 
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1 plut. Demetr. 19.6: Antigonus teases Demetrius’ about his affection for 
Lamia; see above, Chapter 12. 

2 Antigonus’ commission to Demetrius was clearly driven by urgent 
appeals from the Athenians, who were sorely beset by Cassander in 304: Plut. 


Demetr. 23.1 and 3; Diod 20.102.6; Habicht 1997, 77; Rose 2015, 213. 
However, Diodorus’ reference to Polyperchon is surely a fossil: in his hurry to 
move onto affairs elsewhere, he has reverted to earlier standard associations 
of Polyperchon with the ‘Freedom of the Greeks’ motif (Diod. 18.55-6). For 


persuasive analysis proffering a much earlier date (C.308) for Polyperchon's 
death, see Paschidis 2008b, 246-9; contra Heckel 2016, 216; and Carney 
2014, 14-15, 20; cf. Billows 1990, 172 n. 20 with earlier bibliography. 

3 piod. 20.100.5; Plut. Demetr. 23.2. Billows 1990 suggests early 
summer (169); Anson 2014 inexplicably states that Demetrius arrived in 
Greece in late spring (168); Paschidis 2008a, 90; and Wallace 2013, 147 
also have spring. Habicht 1997 is realistic with ‘summer or fall’ (74); cf. 
Manni 1951, 33: ‘autunno’. For closer (and more accurate!) calculations, see 


above, Chapter 13, p.184-5. The ship numbers must be inclusive of 
transports, as they parallel the escalating totals employed for the Cypriot, 
Egyptian, and Rhodian campaigns (163, 250, and 370 respectively). Aulis was 
a favoured port for large fleet assemblies in antiquity: so Buckler & Beck 


2008, 198. 

^ SEG 36.165, 1. 19-22; ISE 8.14. Oropus is only 20 km from Aulis. On 
the historical tussle between Athens and Boeotia over Oropus, see Buck 
1994, 123-6; and for the sources, conveniently assembled, McKesson Camp 
1991, 200 n. 27; on the site, see Goette 2001, 249-55; Habicht 1997, 77; 
Paschidis 2008a, 303-4; Rose 2015, 215; cf. Rose 2018, 270-1. 


5 plut. Demetr. 23.2; with Rose 2015, 217-18. The exact order of 
events in autumn of 304 is unclear, but a reasonable sequence may be 


hypothesized by knitting Diodorus and Plutarch (and cf. IG ii? 492, with 
Hauben 1974b). Recent useful treatments include Gullath 1982, 179-83; 
Billows 1990, 169; Habicht 1997, 74-5; Oliver 2007, 116-19. Anson 
2014, 168 glosses events somewhat. 

6 Diod. 20.100.6; cf. 20.99.3. See Paus. 1.26.3 for Aetolian hostility to 
Cassander and their aid for Athens negotiated by Olympiodorus; cf. IG ii? 
2429; Habicht 1979, 95-112; 1997, 75; Oliver 2007, 116 n. 26; Paschidis 
2008a, 133. 

7 plut. Demetr. 23.3. It is unclear how long Cassander had held these 
forts: for discussion see esp. Oliver 2007, 117. For their importance in 


guarding the major direct routes between Attica and Boeotia, see Ober 1985, 
116-17. It appears that they were not officially handed back until the 
following year, when Medon was sent by Demetrius to make the 


announcement: SEG 36.165 & 39.101; see below, Chapter 15, p.223. 

8 [G vii 2419 (— Syll3 337, 1. 30-4; English trans. Harding 1985, no. 
131); cf. Plut. Demetr. 40.6; Billows 1990, 226; and see now Buraselis 
2014, esp. 165; Rose 2015, 214, 292. 

9 Cassander controlling Salamis: Polyaen. 4.11.1; Paus. 1.35.1; with 


Paschidis 20084, 90. I speculated some years ago (Wheatley 2004, 5) that 
Cenchreae may have been taken by sea: if so, could this have been from 
Salamis? 


10 polyaen. 4.7.3: Anurtptoc ÅASOKÁTÆG smpoomeoeiv qti 
XikvGvt_ fovAÓueEvog aveyWenoev eic Keyypéag xàxei 
SlLETPIBEV rjuépatg zAg(oot xpooéyov rjóovaig kai tpuqoic. 
Onnvika dE xóppo TAS óxtovotag EyEVOVTO LLKUWVLOL TO LEV 
EEVLKOV LETa ALOSWPOU VUKTOG ETAEE xpoofaAstv KaTA TAC 
ém TleAAnvny zxóAtw zÜAaG, TO È VaUTLKOV TOIC Aíugotv 
&nipaívgo0au TO FÈ ONALTLKOV AUTOS Äyayev Eni tfjv xÓAU, 
WOTE MAaVTAYOGEV TAC MPOGBOAAG MOLNOGUEVOS TÅG MOAEWC 
EKPATNOEV (trans. Krentz & Wheeler). This interlude also supplies an 


alternative context for the Cratesipolis cameo, one of the more curious 
incidents in the Demetrius ‘Romance’ tradition, which is placed by Plutarch in 


307 (Demetr. 9.5-6); see Wheatley 2004, 5-6; Beneker 2012, 162-3; and 
above, Chapter 9, p. 122-5. 

1l piod. 20.103.1: EkpATNOE tfjg mOAEWS Kal tv AWEVOV. 
Ferguson 1948, 120 accepts the early acquisition of Cenchreae; as does 
Billows 1990, 169-70; cf. Dixon 2005, 138; 2007, 176; 2014, 72 n. 77; 
Kralli 2017, 99. Rose 2015, 214-15 is much more cautious; cf. Marasco 
1983a, 40. Notably, Cassander commenced his Peloponnesian campaign of 
315 by taking Cenchreae: Diod. 19.63.4. 

12 Plut. Demetr. 10.5; Mor. 338a; Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.54; on this see 
above, Chapter 10, p. 130. 

13 On the implications of this, see Nock 1930, esp. 4; Kuhn 2006, 272- 
5; and Rose 2018, 271. Plutarch regards him as Athena’s xenos, or foreign 
guest (Demetr. 23.5); cf. Mikalson 1998, 87. 

14 Qn Lamia, see Wheatley 2003b; Rose 2015, 188-90; Simoes 
Rodrigues 2017, 376-7; and above, Chapter 12. 

15 Geyer 1924. An apposite parallel may be drawn of Harpalus with 
Pythionice and Glycera: Athen. 586c; 595a-596a; Diod. 17.108.5-6; Plut. 
Phoc. 22.1-2; Paus. 1.37.5; with Carney 1991, 158, who argue the 


development of a title (Bao Aoa) for the royal women of the Successors. 
However, although Harpalus styled Pythionice and Glycera with this 
appellation, Lamia is never accorded the title in the main sources, but is 


almost always a €Talpa or QUANTPIG. See also Ogden 1999, 231-2, cf. 
177; Carney 2000a, 225-8. 

16 Athen. 101e; 128b; Plut. Demetr. 27.2. This dinner party at Athens 
was recorded by the contemporary Lynceus of Samos (Duris' brother), and 
may be the same one Lamia is inviting Demetrius to in Alciphron's Epistolai 
Hetairikai: see especially 4.16.8 (with Ogden 1999, 237-8, 262, 268), 


where she plans to prepare a banquet which will be talked about in the whole 
city of Athens and all over Greece. Plutarch must have meant this banquet to 


be compared with Cleopatra's for Antony (Ant. 26.3-4; cf. Plin. HN 
9.58.119-21); for various perspectives, see Pelling 19883, 22-3; Wheatley 
2003b, 35-6. 

17 Plut. Demetr. 27.1-2: a certain comic poet called Lamia "EAÉxOALV 
CAN AS, ‘a veritable city-taker’; cf. Alciphr. 4.16.3. If this tale of the 


extortion of 250 talents from the citizens is correctly attributed to the 
Athenians (Plutarch gives an alternative version that it befell the Thessalians: 


Ogden 1999, 219, 237), a great deal of latent hostility to Demetrius must 


have been generated. The base of a black-glazed bowl from the period has 
been found in the Agora excavations with Aaquiac on it: Agora 21 F 182. 
The rarity of the name makes it reasonable to suggest this was one of Lamia's 
possessions—perhaps to contain unguents paid for by the extortion recorded 


in Plutarch? For another epigraphic occurrence of her name, see IG ii? 
11941. 


18 Plut. Demetr. 23.3; 24.1; 26.3. Athen. 577d seems to indicate that 
Demetrius was hosting orgies in the Parthenon—at the very least a ménage 
d trois with Lamia and Leaena, another of his courtesans, is implied; so 
Ogden 1999, 261. 

19 Leaena, and Demetrius’ lieutenants Burichus, Adeimantus of 
Lampsacus, and Oxythemis of Larissa were also honoured in this way: 
Demochares, BNJ 75 F 1, ap. Athen. 253a-b; with Billows 1990, 362-4, 


378, 414. According to Demochares, the Besieger himself was quite bemused 
and dismayed, rather than gratified, by these actions. On the role of whores in 


religious life, see Ogden 1999, 262-6. 

20 Machon, Chreiai F 12 ap. Athen. 577d provides a good example; for 
commentary, see Gow 1965, 93-4; Henry 1992, 264 supplies a fresh 
translation of this jape; cf. McClure 2003a, 278. Heath 1986-7 explains 
how sexual intercourse performed with the woman bestriding the man 


(KEÀANTÍÇO, ‘ride’ used in the obscene sense; cf. Ar. Vesp. 501; Thesm. 
153) was, in general, considered disgraceful (yet desirable!) in the ancient 


literary tradition; see also Mastrocinque 1979, 267-8; Henderson 1991, 49, 


164, no. 274-8; Davidson 1997, 196; Ogden 1999, 250. Lamia appears to 
have had no scruples about mocking convention, subverting her rivals—or 
profaning a religious sanctuary for that matter! 

21 Alciphr. 4.16; with Granholm 2012, 184-7 for commentary; see also 


4.17, a letter purportedly from another famous courtesan (Leontium) to 
Lamia. 


22 Gnathaena, however, is not included anywhere else in various lists of 
Demetrius’ lovers, although her interchange with Mania is recorded by 
Athenaeus (578e), thus making her contemporary. She gets much attention 


from Athenaeus (esp. 578e-585b; and passim); see also Gow 1965, 8-10; 
Ogden 1999, 220, 234; 2011, 229-31. 

23 This was recognized long ago by von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1909, 
466-73; see also Geyer 1924; cf. Ogden 1999, 232. 

24 Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.54.2-6: Kal yauoc¢ nò AOnvaiwv at Ó 
Tig A0Qnvüc nutpeiCeto O È THV u&v Oeòv oxepnpüveu TO 
dyadua yfivat uù óvváugvog Adutav È tr]v Etaipav Exywv eic 
AKpOTOAL AVNEL KAV và TG AOHVAs oUVEPUPETO ACTH), TH] 


zxaAat xapO0Évo tà TÅG véag EmldElKVUG ETaipac oyruaca. 
Mastrocinque 1979, 265 n. 29 shrewdly suggests that Clement’s source is the 
comedy Philippides wrote to attack Stratocles (cf. F 25 ap. Plut. Demetr. 
12.6 and 26.5), although this work is difficult to date accurately (see 266-7). 
25 So O'Sullivan 2008b; cf. Nock 1930, 4, also rejecting the 'sacred 


marriage' theory. Ogden 1999, 263-4; cf. 2009, 15-17 presents the 
argumentation for a 'sacred marriage', which he later augments (2011, 229- 
31) by analysis of Clement in conjunction with Demetrius of Phalerum F 39 


(Wehrli); cf. Scheer 2000, 277-9; Wheatley 2003b, 35-6; Müller 2009a, 
44-5 (with the refinement that Lamia was more likely to have channelled 
Aphrodite than Athena); Versnel 2011, 452-3; Rose 2015, 217. 


26 plut. Dernetr. 24.1. For a list, see Ogden 1999, 221; and for sources, 
2009, 9; 2011, 228: also named are Melitta, Mania, Gnathaena, Leaena, and 


Myrrhine, while Phryne is a further possibility (Ogden 1999, 234). 

27 Plut. Demetr. 19.7-8 confirms this; cf. Athen. 577c-d; 587d-e; 
Waterfield 2011, 150. He also married at least five times. 

28 plut, Demetr. 24.2-5; Synk. 4.5; with Billows 1990, 338; Habicht 
1997, 79; Ogden 1999, 218; Rose 2015, 218-20. This tale resonates 


structurally with the Cratesipolis episode (Plut. Dernetr. 9.5-7), and 
thematically with another of Plutarch's cameos: that of the less striking yet 
equally unfortunate Stephanus who was coated in naphtha in Ecbatana (or 


Babylonia) and set alight: Alex. 35.5-9; cf. Caes. 63.3; Strabo 16.1.15 C743; 
with Bosman 2014. On Demetrius' likely intimacy with Mithridates Ctistes, 


see above Chapter 4, p. 51-6. 

29 So Rose 2015, 219-20. On private and public bathing facilities in 
Hellenistic times, see Trimper 2014. 

30 Plut. Demetr. 24.6; Habicht 1997, 79; Paschidis 2008a, 96-7; 


Bayliss 2011, 167-72. Cleaenetus was a descendent of the famous 
demagogue Cleon, son of Cleaenetus (Thuc. 3.36.6; 4.21.3). 


31 On the concept of Clo€BELa, the violation of fundamental religious and 
ethical values, see Mari 2003, 88-92; 2016, 158-61. 

32 On Stratocles, see for instance Bayliss 2011, 152-86; Tracy 2013; 
and above Chapter 9, p. 125. On the clash with Demochares: Smith 1962; 
Shear 1978, 47-51; Marasco 1984a, 52-9; Billows 1990, 170; Habicht 
1997, 79; Mikalson 1998, 88; Paschidis 2008a, 97, 154; Bayliss 2011, 
172-6; Rose 2015, 220-2. 

33 plut. Demetr. 24.9: ETL È mpOGEWNGioavTO SEddxOal TH 
dnuw TOV AOnvaiwyv nav, 6 TL Av O BaotrEvG Anurntptoc 


KeAEvon, toOto Kai xpóc GEOG Óotov Kal zpóc AVOpWsOUG 
eivat ó(katov (trans. Duff). The most thorough and insightful treatment of 
these events is now Bayliss 2011, 167-76, though he mars it somewhat with 
an irrational loathing of Demetrius (a common problem for modern scholars 
overly influenced by Plutarch). Paschidis 200848, 97 suggests the ‘holy and 
just’ rider may be Plutarch’s own embellishment; cf. Oliver 2007, 232; Rose 
2D15, 221. 

34 The writer known as Pseudo-Plutarch preserves an honorary decree 
proposed in 271/270 BC by Laches, Demochares’ son, which is notably 
unspecific as to the culprits for his father's exile: QVO' QV ETETEOEV v0 
TOV KataAUvoüvtov TOV ONLOV, ‘he was banished by those who 
overthrew the democracy’ ([Plut]. Mor. 851e; see Roisman, Worthington, & 
Waterfield 2015, 273, for commentary). 

35 Diod. 20 92.4; cf. Plut. Demetr. 19.4-10; Polyaen. 4.7.3; and on his 
luxurious lifestyle which later offended the Macedonians: Plut. Demetr. 41; 
42; 44, 56. On the Mysteries: Diod. 20.110.1; and see below, Chapter 15, 
p. 222. 

36 Pericles lured freeborn women to ‘view artworks’ through his friendship 
with Pheidias: Plut. Per. 9-10; Alcibiades’ behaviour: e.g. Plut. Alc. 6.1-2; 
8.3; Stratocles as ‘audacious and shamelessly debauched’: Plut. Demetr. 


11.2-3; for Demetrius of Phalerum’s ‘depraved personal life’: Athen. 542c-f; 
cf. Lucullus: Athen. 543a. 


37 Alexander’s alcohol abuse: Athen. 120d-e; 434a; cf. Arr. Anab. 4.9.1; 


4.14.2; cf. 7.29.4; with O’Brien 1992. Alexander’s alleged sexual reticence: 
Athen. 435a; cf. Curt. 10.5.32; his pederasty: Athen. 603a-b. For a 
comprehensive treatment of his sex life (including his quite numerous 


women), see Ogden 201 1a, ch. 6-9. 
38 See for instance Ferguson 1911, 119; Mikalson 1998, 87. 
39 Prepelaus was possibly Cassander’s brother (Plut. Mor. 486a, but cited 


as ‘Perilaus’; cf. Landucci Gattinoni 2003, 77-9), and one of his senior 
officers, although he has left only limited traces in the sources before 303: 
Diod. 19.64.3-4 (convinces Polyperchon's son Alexander to join him in 315); 


19.68.5 (campaigns with Asander in Caria in 314); OGIS 5, 1. 11 & 28 (helps 
broker the Peace of 311/310). See Billows 1989, 188-9; Tataki 1998, 414, 
no. 106; Rathmann 2006; and see further below, Chapter 16, n. 2. 

40 Diod. 19.80-6; 20.73-6; 20.88.9; 94.3; 96.1-2; cf. Plut. Demetr. 15- 
22, a decidedly Demetrius vs Ptolemy subset in the Life. 

41 Plut. Demetr. 15.1 has ‘Cleonides’; cf. Suda A 431, s.v. Demetrios, 


identifying him more plausibly as Leonides; on this individual, see above 
Chapter 11, p.146. 


42 plut. Demetr. 25.1; cf. 15.1. Three years earlier Demetrius had offered 
to bribe ‘Cleonides’ also, and one may surmise that he has conflated the two 
occasions, which would explain the discrepancy between the sources. 


43 Diod. 20.102.2-4; Polyaen. 4.7.3; with Skalet 1928, 81; J. Champion 
2014, 144-5; Thonemann 2016, 61. On Diodorus, the mercenary 


commander, see Billows 1990, 380; Heckel 2006a, 112. On Philip, the 
Ptolemaic commander, see Tataki 1998, 447, no. 29. That Demetrius had 
ships in the Corinthian gulf may be supported by a Megaran citizenship 


decree (IG VII 1) mentioning troops of an unspecific Demetrius (either 
Poliorcetes or his grandson Demetrius II) at the northerly port of Aegosthena; 
for discussion, see Paschidis 2008a, 295-9; Liddell 2009, 422-5; and for 
an overview, Rose 2015, 225-6. 

44 acutely called ‘Ptolemy’s Grand Tour’ by Hauben (2014). 

45 On the topography, see the excellent Lolos 2011, 72, 183-4, 273-4. 

46 His continued involvement is perhaps confirmed by the information 
that Lamia is said to have financed the construction of the famous Painted 
Porch in Sicyon (Polemon F 14 ap. Athen. 577c), a venture that fits neatly 
into the context of the city's refoundation in 303; see Geyer 1924; Ogden 
1999, 238-9, 242, 265; McClure 2003b, 160-1. 

47 Diod. 20.102.2-3; Plut. Demetr. 25.3; Strabo 8.6.25 C382-3; Paus. 
2.7.1; with Wehrli 1968, 193-6; Lolos 2011, 72; Anson 2014, 168-9; 
Rose 2018, 275. 

48 IG V.2 351-7, a late-fourth-century inscription preserving an alliance 
between Stymphalus and a Demetrias (l. 175 & 179) refers to the former 
Sicyon; see Taeuber 1981; Billows 1990, 170 n. 15; Lolos 2011, 72-3; 
Kralli 2017, 99-100. But another found in the Athenian Agora in 1988 (I 
2636: Agora 16, 182-6, no. 115; SEG 41.50) securely dated to 303/302 
shows Sicyon having reverted to its ancestral name (l. 9); see Camp 2003, 
273-5; Lolos 2011, 72; see further below, Chapter 21, n. 28. 

49 Just. 8.5.7-6.3 comments extensively on Philip’s social engineering; see 
Hammond 1994, 109-13; cf. Diod. 16.3.7; 16.8.6-7 (on Crenides/Philippi); 
and 16.60.1-2 (on the dismemberment of Phocis). Plutarch attests 
Alexander’s city foundations (Mor. 328e); see for instance Bosworth 1988, 


245-50; Fraser 1996. Antigonus had also famously founded Antigoneia-on- 
the-Orontes (Diod. 20.47.5), and synoecized numerous Asiatic cities; see 


Wehrli 1968, 79-93; Billows 1990, 205-20. 
50 The circumstances and timing are unknown, but there is numismatic 


evidence for Ptolemy's control of the region during these years, which may 
provide a clue. A mixed hoard of Ptolemaic and Corinthian coins dating to 
C.306, from Chiliomodi, 18 km south of Corinth, was recovered in the early 


1930s, and it has been suggested that it comprises the savings of a soldier 
from the Ptolemaic garrison. For publication and discussion of the 


chronological implications of this find, see Ravel 1938; Morkholm 1980, 
156; 1991, 87; Dixon 2007, 175. 

5l piod. 20.103.1-4; Polyaen. 4.7.8. The details are speculative, but 
Polyaenus' ‘Lechaeum gate’ is probably the Sikyonian gate in the north-west; 
for sharp discussion, see Dixon 2014, 61-4 & fig. 1.1; cf. Billows 1990, 
171; Rose 2015, 225-7; Kralli 2017, 100. The difficulties may be put in 
perspective by comparing Aratus' capture of Corinth from Gonatas some sixty 
years later: Plut. Arat. 18-23; Polyaen. 6.5; Paus. 2.8.4; 7.8.3; Trog. Prol. 
26; Athen. 162d; with Walbank 1933, 45-9; Dixon 2014, 98-101. 

52 piod. 20.103.2: TO KaAoÜULuEvOv LLOV@PLOV. The exact site of 
Sisyphium is unknown; for the topography, see Strabo 8.6.21 C379-80, 
perhaps transmitting Fragment 16 of Hieronymus: so Hornblower 1981, 49 
& 251; cf. Paus. 2.5.1; and for analysis, Dixon 2014, 63 n. 84. 

53 Diodorus takes the opportunity to re-emphasize Demetrius' irresistible 
siege operations: opOdpa yàp ÅV dvuxóotatoc oUctoc O facU.éuq 
ÈV talc xpoopoXeglG. Plutarch, however, as with his account of Rhodes, 


minimizes Demetrius’ work at Corinth, though it is notable that in his 
biography of Aratus, that subject's capture of the city in 243 is described in 


glowing terms: Plut. Arat. 24.2; cf. Rose 2015, 227. 

54 On the importance of Corinth to the Antigonids, see Plut. Arat. 17.1; 
with Tarn 1913, 370-2; Walbank 1933, 42-3; Dixon 2014, ch. 4; Kralli 
2017, 100. Notably it was the initial Greek destination for Demetrius' 
funeral barge in 282: Plut. Demetr. 53.2-7. 

55 But asserts erroneously that the garrisons of these cities were paid off; 
see above, n. 42. On Acte, see Strabo 8.8.5 C389; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 
182-3 note the historiographic problem; Billows 1990, 171-2; and Wehrli 
1968, 65, 149 tend to follow Plutarch. Ferguson 1948, 120-1 unpicks the 
source tangle incisively, rightly preferring Diodorus. 

56 piod. 20.103.4. On Bura, or Boura (possibly mod. Kastro), some 78 km 
west along the coast from Corinth, see Diod. 15.48.3; Strabo 1.3.18 C59; Hdt. 
1.145; Lauffer 1989, 160. 

57 The manuscript of Diodorus has YKÜpOv; Petrus Wesseling suggested 
ÈK (pov in his 1746 edition. The Teubner editor (Fischer) concurred in 1906, 
and the suggestion was noted by R. M. Geer, the Loeb editor, in 1954. 


Wesseling based his amendment on Stephanus of Byzantium, who records a 
settlement of this name in Arcadia: LKipoc, Apkaóíag Kataoxia, 
TANG (ov MatvaAsiwv xai Ilappao (WV. Maenalus was an ancient city 
in the homonymous region immediately to the west and south-west of 
Mantineia (Paus. 8.3.4; 8.27.2-3; 8.36.7-8; Thuc. 5.64.3). Parrhasia was the 
name of the district some 30 km away, to the west of Megalopolis (Paus. 
6.8.2; 8.27.2, 4; 8.38.2-3; Thuc. 5.33.1), thus Stephanus’ assertion is 
unhelpful in pinpointing the location of Scyrus/Scirus. However, this may 
indicate that Demetrius campaigned further south into the Peloponnese at this 
time than is generally thought (there was a river Scyrus between Megalopolis 
and Messene: Paus. 8.35.1). 

58 JG iv2 1.68 F V, l. 136-7; Roebuck 1941, 61; Billows 1990, 172; 
Kralli 2017, 100-1. If Demetrius entered Elis at this time it could be 
hypothesized that he proceeded up the Alphaeus valley into the Parrhasian/ 
Maenalian region near Megalopolis, though this is an extremely difficult route 
for a large army with a siege train. Diodorus takes him straight from Scyrus/ 
Scirus to Orchomenus, but if Scyrus/Scirus was in the Parrhasian/Maenalian 
region, then he may have approached Orchomenus from the south on his way 
to the Argolid (Plut. Demetr. 25.1). Demetrius is also associated with Elis by 
Pausanias (6.16.3), but without temporal context; see Kruse 1992, 283-7; 
Obradovic 1997, 272; Wallace 2014, 240-2. 

59 On the baffling Cratesipolis incident, for which we have now discerned 
three potential contexts, see above, n. 10. 

60 piod. 20.103.5: OÙ ztpoo£yovtoc ó aVTOU toic AGyOLG CAAA 
Kal tOAAG AOLSOpoUVTOSG a0 TOD ceGyouc BAao~HUW-. If truly 
appointed by Polyperchon, Strombichus must have been entrenched in 
Orchomenus (mod. Kalpaki) for some years as it is likely that the former was 
long dead by now; see above, n. 2. 

61 piod. 20.103.5-6. On Strombichus, see Schoch 1931; cf. Tataki 1998, 
434, no. 48. Demetrius’ treatment of Strombichus makes a striking contrast 
with Ptolemy’s treatment of Andronicus under very similar circumstances at 
Tyre in 312: Diod. 19.86.2 (see above, Chapter 6, p. 73.). Indeed, it 
resonates more with Alexander’s treatment of the captive Tyrians in 332: 
Curt. 4.4.16-17. 

62 However, his behaviour appears to deteriorate in the 290s, or so 
Plutarch, our only literary source, would have us believe: Demetr. 33.5; 
36.11-12; 40.3-4. Theories on this spiteful act have been necessarily 
speculative: perhaps Strombichus, having been connected with Polyperchon, 
had taunted Demetrius over the Cratesipolis affair (so Wheatley 2004, 7); cf. 
Rose 2015, 225, who suggests earlier atrocities committed in the city (Diod. 
19.63.4) may have now been opportunely paid out. 


63 See above, Chapter 13, p. 179. Paus. 1.15.1; with Burstein 1977. 


On Pleistarchus, see Gregory 1995; Kobes 1996, 107-8, 121-5, 173-5. For 
discussion of the curse tablet, inscribed with a Who's Who of Cassandrean top 
brass, including Pleistarchus, Eupolemus, Cassander himself, and Demetrius of 


Phalerum, see Habicht 1985, 81—2; 1997, 75; Gager 1992, 147-8; Gregory 
1995, 14; Champion 2014, 143 n. 1. 

64 [SE 39. 6-7: é& ov IlAetotapyov vUk[t]jop | é&£üAaoe 
AnxÓAAQV. Perhaps this hints at a similar night attack to those mounted by 
Demetrius at Sicyon and Corinth; so Gregory 1995, 18-19. Again, Plutarch's 
assertion. (Demetr. 25.1) that this garrison was bribed should not be 
excluded. Another inscription. from Argos confirms the presence of a 
Macedonian garrison from 315 to 303; see Piérart 1987, 177; with Diod. 
19.54.3. However, Athenaeus’ otherwise unattested anecdote (10.4152) of a 
Demetrian siege of Argos where the helepolis gets bogged is probably 
unhistorical, and more likely a doublet for the second siege of Thebes in 
292/291; cf. Plut. Dernetr. 40.2. 

65 Most scholars assume that Demetrius remained in Argos for the Heraea 
in late June; cf. Billows 1990, 172; Gregory 1995, 14; J. Champion 2014, 
145; Anson 2014, 170; but see Rose 2015, 227-8. On what little is known 
of the Argive calendar, see Samuel 1972, 90-1. 

66 Tondriau 1949; ISE 39; Gregory 1995, 18-19; Platt 2011, 146-7; cf. 
Kralli 2017, 100 for fresh insight. 

67 [G iv2 1.58 honours Alcaeus of Aenus as a benefactor to the 
Epidaurians. The Athenians also honoured Alcaeus generously: IG ii? 495 = 
ISE 6; with Osborne 1981-2, D 60; Bayliss 2011, 181. RIG 452 records 
the activities of Zenodotus of Halicarnassus in freeing Troezen; on these 
officers, see Billows 1990, 366, 440. The Acte may have been freed already 
by Demetrius' lieutenants while he was campaigning in Achaea and Arcadia, 
or even earlier; cf. Ferguson 1948, 121: no specific itinerary is discernable. 
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The Mysteries and the League 


The City and the King 


With the military affairs settled, Demetrius channelled his energy 
in another direction, and his initiatives from spring 303 BC 
reinforce the notion that he had a blueprint for the establishment 
of an Antigonid dynasty in Europe from the beginning. While this 
blueprint displays some built-in flexibility, there is also evidence 
that it was preconceived by his father much earlier, and that 
Demetrius was specifically commissioned to execute it.! If so, the 
time was ripe. During the Peloponnesian forays, there had been a 
good deal of correspondence between Demetrius and his 
Athenian agents, especially Stratocles. Moreover, the military 
successes had generated a further wave of approbation from the 
citizens. One particularly enthusiastic decree proposed by an 
Athenian selected volunteer corps (€O€Aovtal nekton in 
Demetrius’ forces urged that extraordinary honours be awarded 
to the Besieger, extolling him with the titles ‘Megas’ and ‘Soter’, 
and calling for the erection of an equestrian statue in the Agora 
next to the statue of Democracy. This inscription goes even 
further, urging other Greek states to participate in the cult of 
‘Demetrius the Saviour’ in gratitude for their freedom. Another 
Athenian decree, enacted in the prytany of Akamantis, also heaps 
honours on Demetrius, celebrating the safety and anticipated 
return of the Athenian contingent from his victorious 
Peloponnesian expedition. This inscription is dated to the month 
of Elaphebolion (March/April), and signals a lull in proceedings, 
during which Demetrius embarked on his next initiative. He was, 
as Woodhead suggests, probably at Argos by this stage, and in a 


position of strength from which to make an extraordinary 
demand on the Athenians. 


Demetrius and the Eleusinian Mysteries 


The ancient sources up to this point have given us little 
indication of the spiritual or mystical side of Demetrius’ nature, 
but in the accounts from early 303 this suddenly changes. 
Plutarch records: 


When Demetrius was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote to 
inform the people that he wished to be initiated into the Mysteries 
as soon as he arrived, and to be admitted to every one of the 
various grades of initiation, from the lowest to the highest, the 
Epopteia. This request was both unprecedented and unlawful, 
since the lesser rites were enacted in the month of Anthesterion, 
and the greater in Boedromion, and initiates had to wait at least a 
year after the greater rites before being admitted to the Epopteia. 


(Demetr. 26.1—2, trans. Duff) 
Diodorus' account is similar: 


In Greece, Demetrius, who was tarrying in Athens, was eager to be 
initiated and to participate in the mysteries at Eleusis. Since it was 
a considerable time before the legally established day on which the 
Athenians were accustomed to celebrate the mysteries, he 
persuaded the people because of his benefactions to change the 
custom of their fathers. (20.110.1, trans. Geer) 


So far, so good—the sources are in accord. But contextual 
matters, especially (as ever!) chronology, are problematic, and 
these have until recently made it impossible for scholars to 
construct a historical narrative that sustains close scrutiny. The 
problem is that both Plutarch and Diodorus have inserted 
Demetrius' admission into the Mystery cult into the wrong year. 
Plutarch appears to have jumbled the historical and thematic 
events of 303 and early 302 into three chapters (Demetr. 25-7) 
and presents them with no guiding thread. Diodorus also has lost 


control of his annalistic system and narratological thread, having 
finished the archonship of Leostratus by diverting his attention to 
the exploits of the Spartan general Cleonymus in Italy (20.104- 
5), then jumping straight to the year of Nicocles (302/301) and 
the build-up to the campaign of Ipsus. He has therefore skipped 
over all the events of 303-302 after the siege of Orchomenus, 
including any mention of the revamped Hellenic League. In 
amongst this, the note about Demetrius and the Mysteries serves 
as a single bridging flashback from a whole year's narrative, 
designed to wind up events in Europe and tie the threads 
together for the Ipsus manouevres. Given this, it is little wonder 
that scholars have universally placed Demetrius’ initiation at 
Eleusis in the year 302. But this changed with the publication in 
1986 of an Athenian decree with an odd dating prescript, 
honouring an Antigonid officer named Medon.^ However, it took 
another twenty-two years before the full historical ramifications 
of this decree began to be recognized.° 

The decree for Medon has been pivotal in mandating a 
rearrangement of the Besieger's activities in 303-302, and 
although it flies against the literary evidence, it appears 
ineluctable. Medon was honoured for striving to ensure the safety 
of the Athenians and the freedom of the ‘other Greeks’, and also 
for conveying news of Demetrius’ decision concerning the forts 
that had been captured by Cassander and Pleistarchus.® 
Evidently, this is a reference to the campaign of late 304 when 
Demetrius freed Phyle, Panactum, and Oropus, and in the process 
relieved Athens from its close investment by Cassander and his 
generals. The return of the border forts was therefore offered as a 
‘sweetener’ for the written requests that Demetrius had already 
made, and been granted, by the demos a little earlier. It becomes 
obvious that, whatever Plutarch says about Demetrius’ behaviour 
in the Parthenon and the political opposition to him, the 
Athenians in general were extraordinarily well disposed in early 
303, and nothing was too much to ask. Hence, by the time Medon 
arrived, Stratocles had enacted the calendrical manipulations that 
were to facilitate Demetrius’ unusual entry into the Eleusinian 
rites.” This is clear from the wording in the prescript of his 
honorary decree, dating it to the ‘second Anthesterion’ (1. 4-5): in 


fact, that very same renamed month of Munychion during which, 
according to Plutarch, Demetrius was initiated into the Mysteries! 
It appears that Stratocles had received Demetrius’ request by 
letter, and contrived a creative way to circumvent the illegality of 
the procedure. The Besieger had already missed the normal 
month for initiation while campaigning in the Peloponnese, but 
on Stratocles motion, the calendar was altered and time was 
turned back: Munychion temporarily became 'Anthesterion the 
Second'. Medon arrived, followed shortly by Demetrius himself, 
and a somewhat farcical procedure ensued. Plutarch explains the 
mechanics of the process quite succinctly: 


When Demetrius’ letter was read out, the only man who dared to 
refuse his request was Pythodorus the torch-bearer, and his 
opposition achieved nothing. Instead, a motion was proposed by 
Stratocles that the current month which happened to be Munychion 
[April/May] should be declared to be Anthesterion [Feb./March], 
and during this period the lesser rites at Agra were performed for 
Demetrius. Next, the month of Munychion was again changed and 
this time became Boedromion ([Sept./Oct.], during which 
Demetrius passed through the remaining rites of initiation, and was 
also admitted to the Epopteia. 


(Demetr. 26.3-4, trans. Duff) 


A ripple of immediate protest is recorded from Pythodorus, the 
otherwise unattested ^ torch-bearer (daidouchos), and 
condemnation from the Atthidographer Philochorus, and the 
matter was parodied by the comic poet Philippides.9? These 
appear to be voices in the wilderness, however, and Demetrius 
went out to Agra, on the outskirts of Athens, and on the east bank 
of the Ilissus river underwent the purification rites of the Lesser 
Mysteries at the sanctuary of the ‘Mother at Agrae’.? Back in 
Athens Stratocles worked further calendrical alchemy, and now 
in 'Boedromion', the preparations for the Greater Mysteries 
began. The ceremony for one man was doubtless more 
streamlined than when enacted for a multitude during the normal 
month, but Demetrius went through the full nine-day ritual of 
cleansing himself and his piglet in the sea, sacrifices, reflection, 
and on the fifth day the procession up the ‘sacred way’ to Eleusis 


itself, 20 km west of Athens. The next day, the beginning of the 
Telete, or initiation proper, was spent fasting, resting, and 
sacrificing in the sacred court, and then the drinking of the 
kykeon, a potion commemorating Demeter's experience at 
Eleusis. Now Demetrius, clad in new clothes, would have put 
himself unarmed into the hands of the priests (so Diod. 
20.110.1), witnessed the mysterious pageants, and been taken 
into the Hall of Initiation (telesterion) to be shown the Hiera, or 
sacred objects of Demeter, including, extraordinarily, those of the 
Epopteia, the pinnacle of the Mysteries.!0 The precise time frame 
for the enactment of both the Telete and the Epopteia together is 
unknown (they were normally separated by a year), but the last 
day at Eleusis was customarily spent in performing rites for the 
dead, and celebratory festivities. On the ninth day, freshly 
initiated into one of his Olympian colleagues' cults, the Saviour- 
God returned to Athens, presumably to his previous lodgings with 
another divine colleague. Shortly, the calendar was restored; by 
now it was May 303, and a ritual which normally took nineteen 
months had been performed in around two weeks. 

It is not recorded how deeply the religious experience affected 
Demetrius, nor his state of mind in the aftermath.!! No doubt he 
contemplated what he had witnessed, but also turned his 
attention back to political and military matters. The advantages 
gained from his very public and irregular initiation were 
numerous, and rule out the modern scholarly notion that he 
acted out of mischief, malice, or a ‘religious whim’.!2 Certainly 
the process seems farcical, but it was also purposeful. While 
reinforcing his putative ‘divinity’ (and perhaps further emulating 
Alexander), and intensifying links with his namesake deity, he 
was also demonstrating the essential ‘Greekness’ of his race and 
family, as well as his ritual purity.!3 By broadcasting his 
worthiness through such titles and functions as soter, basileus, 
strategos, ctistes, euergetes, and now epoptes, he was establishing 
his mana and public integrity in a comprehensive manner, setting 
the scene for the next steps of the Antigonid master plan. Indeed, 
the very irregularity of the process and the calendrical 
legerdemain which enabled it could also be spun to enhance his 
image. The mythographic precedent had been set long ago by 


Heracles, Asclepius, and the Dioscuri, who had all required and 
received unconventional induction into the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.!^ The exceptional circumstances all added to the 
prestige, and the comparison with Cassander and his family could 
not be more stark. Antipater had garrisoned Munychia on the day 
of the Eleusinian pompe in 322, the Macedonians had attacked 
Eleusis during the Four Years’ War, and Cassander still had the 
blood of Alexander IV on his hands,!° whereas Demetrius was a 
full Eleusinian initiate, with all the implications of purity, 
integrity, and moral superiority. His resurrection of a Panhellenic 
League, plans for which now proceeded in earnest, goes a long 
way towards explaining why he was so eager to achieve this 
status. 

The sources do not record how long Demetrius remained in 
Athens; possibly he visited the Sicyonians again to direct them in 
their labours, but by mid-June he was back in Argos. The 
occasion was the quadrennial Panhellenic festival of the Heraea, 
and in appropriate honour of this deity, he took another wife: 
Deidameia, the elder sister of Pyrrhus.!© The match had 
numerous advantages. The 18-year-old Deidameia was a princess 
from the Aeacid branch of the Molossian royal family, and had a 
connection with Alexander the Great through her grandmother, 
Troas, who was Olympias’ sister.!7 Moreover, as a child, she had 
been betrothed to Alexander IV, perhaps to cement her father's 
alliance with Olympias against Eurydice and Philip Arrhidaeus in 
317. While these connections were manifestly tenuous, her 
pedigree from both the Argead and Epirote royal houses, with 
their Homeric pretentions, was significant, and in addition, her 
maternal grandfather Menon had been a Lamian War hero. 
Within a year her promising young brother would join Demetrius 
as a king in exile, and quite soon she bore the Besieger another 
son whom they named, tellingly, Alexander.!? Deidameia’s 
political currency was also considerable in that her father, 
Aeacides, had fought Cassander in the Second Diadoch War, and 
had attempted to rescue Olympias from Pydna in the winter of 
317/316, a dire siege which Deidameia herself had survived as a 
child.i? She was therefore perhaps an inimical symbol to 
Cassander as he watched Demetrius’ burgeoning presence in 


southern Greece from Macedonia, and noted his emulation of 
Philips and Alexander’s strategies. It would seem that 
Deidameia's connections in 303 rivalled those of Phila in 321, 
and Demetrius had again realized his father's famous Euripidean 
quip from that time in marrying for profit (Plut. Demetr. 14.3). 

The occasion of the nuptials was also significant. The festival 
for Hera was held at the Heraion, north-east of Argos and 
equidistant from Mycenae, and with this occasion Demetrius 
commenced a conspicuous strategy of attending and 
manipulating the regular round of Panhellenic festivals for his 
own political agendas. In officiating over the Heraea he was 
emulating both Ptolemy and Cassander, who had presided over 
the Isthmian and Nemean Games respectively in 308 and 315.20 
The Nemean Games of 303 came hard on the heels of the Heraea, 
and though there is no direct evidence for it, would have been a 
convenient opportunity for Demetrius to attend and again 
publicly reify his Hellenic credentials.2! 

From mid-303 we lose direct sight of Demetrius for some nine 
months, and can only speculate on his precise movements up to 
spring of 302. Whether he made further inroads into the 
Peloponnese, or west to Elis or Messenia during these months, is 
unknown.22 It is likely that he paid more attention to the 
reinvention of Sicyon as Demetrias, and spent most of this time in 
Corinth and Athens facilitating the complex diplomatic 
negotiations and manouevres involved in drafting the Hellenic 
League charter. The enigmatic Cratesipolis liaison may also find a 
home in this historical context, whether at Pagae or Patrae is 
unknowable, though the region by this time was well subdued, 
Demetrius’ enemies mostly having been driven into the north of 
Greece, which makes an ambush such as Plutarch describes less 
likely.2? Inevitably, he would have returned to Athens by the 
winter of 303/302, and perhaps picked up his lifestyle from 
where he had left off earlier. 

It seems that Lamia was with Demetrius during this winter as 
well,24 and it would be convenient to group other anecdotal 
snippets connected with Demetrius’ life into the context of this 
seemingly ‘inactive’ period, but again no certainty is possible. 
The goading of Lysimachus through the famous ‘Royal Toast’,2° 


and the feting of Demetrius' adherents, for which there is ample 
evidence, fits well here. However, it is hard to believe that 
Demetrius' own behaviour was found especially offensive, as his 
diplomatic overtures throughout Greece clearly went extremely 
well, and he had 25,000 Greek foot soldiers in his army when he 
moved against Cassander later in 302 (Diod. 20.110.4). 
Philippides the comic poet, one of Stratocles and Demetrius' main 
critics, left Athens for the court of Lysimachus at about this 
time,26 and as we have seen, Demochares was exiled during this 
period (Plut. Demetr. 24.12). Many of the Besieger's officers were 
honoured by the Athenians, as were some of his women and 
family,27 and he probably established the equivalent of a full 
royal court in the city, operating in tandem with the usual organs 
of democracy attending to daily business. 


The Hellenic League of 302 


Whatever presence he maintained at Athens, it was at Corinth in 
spring of 302, probably on the occasion of the Isthmian Games,?9 
that Demetrius called a general assembly of delegates from the 
Greek cities. Plutarch is our sole literary source: 


When a congress of the city-states (KOLVOU oUVEdpLOU) was held 
at the Isthmus, which was attended by a huge concourse of 
delegates, Demetrius was proclaimed | commander-in-chief 
(yeuwv) of the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had been before 
him; in the elation of success and of the power which he enjoyed at 
that moment he even considered himself by far their superior. 29 


Diodorus does not record this gathering but implicitly 
acknowledges it when he notes that later in 302 Cassander 
mustered his troops to ‘carry on the war with Demetrius and the 
Greeks’ (20.107.1). It must also be noted that Diodorus’ text 
telegraphs the intentions of the Antigonids throughout books 19 
and 20. In 307 Demetrius had been commanded to gather and 
consult with delegates from the allies before departing for 
Cyprus, and it is observed that at the beginning of 303 he 


intended to ‘establish order in the affairs of Greece’.30 The 
formalization of this alliance, usually dubbed the ‘Hellenic 
League’ by scholars, and often regarded as a resurrection of 
Philip Is League of Corinth, can thus be regarded as the climax 
of a decade’s scheming by Antigonus. The League’s foundation 
charter is preserved in a fragmentary Epidaurian inscription 
which records a number of objectives, and details of the 
organization's structure and procedures.?1 


Although Plutarch gives Demetrius the title of hegemon, the 
inscription refers to the Antigonids as basileis (F I, 1. 13; V, 1. 
141). Moreover, the other members of the League were sworn to 
safeguard the kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius and their 
descendants, implying that they would dominate the organization 
in perpetuity (F V, l. 140-50). Administration of the league was 
in the hands of a central council (synedrion) composed of single 
representatives (synedroi) sent by all member states and bodies, 
controlled by a board of presidents (proedroi) who decided the 
agendas of the council meetings.?? Fragment III, the best- 
preserved section of the Epidaurian inscription, sets a quorum, 
rules on written submissions, and also details mechanisms for 
protecting officials from violence, or political consequences of 
their actions in their own cities. It also outlines the League's 
judicial powers by detailing the repercussions for non-compliance 
by states in matters of participation and military levies, with 
specific fines mandated for shortfalls or substitutions in 
cavalrymen, hoplites, skirmishers, or sailors sent to aid the war 
effort. Finally, the obligations of membership and its binding 
oaths were to be published on stelae set up in sanctuaries 
throughout allied territory, and a non-aggression pact between 
members was to be imposed (F V).?2 

The political nature of the League is immediately clear in that 
it is framed initially as a military coalition between the kings and 
the Greek states under the command of Demetrius or his 
strategos, to ‘liberate’ Greece from Cassander. These assemblies 
were prescribed to occur wherever and whenever deemed 
necessary while this ‘common war’ persisted, but in peacetime at 
the venues of the relevant Panhellenic Games (F III, 1. 71-3). The 
details of the expected procedures preserved in Fragment III are 


exhaustive, and demonstrate that the so-called Hellenic League 
was carefully conceived at great length in many planning 
meetings, which must have occurred over the latter half of the 
year 303, and through the winter into 302. This observation may 
go some way towards explaining the apparent lack of activities 
recorded for Demetrius during these months. Is it possible that 
the ancient sources focus naturally on the lurid evenings of 
Demetrius’ sexual adventures at the cost of omitting many long 
days of meticulous planning to establish a framework for the 
settling of Greek political problems? Attributing altruism to any 
of the Diadochoi would be a mistake, of course: the pacification 
of Greece was always conceived by the Antigonids (and the 
Argeads) as being under the umbrella of Macedonian control. 

One man in Demetrius’ retinue is especially prominent at this 
time. Adeimantus of Lampsacus was one of the proedroi of the 
League, and blended his status as a personal friend (philos) of the 
Besieger with his function as a powerful general and diplomat. 34 
It seems likely that he was one of the architects of the League's 
formation, and facilitated the processes by which the 
organization was assembled and shaped during 303 and 302. He 
had already earlier acted as a general of the countryside in the 
Four Years’ War,2° and appears to have been left as Demetrius’ 
executive in Corinth after the king began advancing north with 
his army to confront Cassander in the summer of 302. 
Adeimantus also continued to work assiduously in Demetrius' 
service after the latter passed into Thessaly and left Europe, as his 
name is honoured in several disparate inscriptions. Evidence from 
Eretria and Delphi is especially significant in this context, as 
Adeimantus' activities seem to have facilitated the invasion of 
Thessaly, and perhaps even Demetrius' embarkation to Asia in 
mid-autumn of 302. One Eretrian decree mentions ‘the Greeks’, 
and can thus be secured to 302/301, and another mentions 
citizens serving with Demetrius’ navy. The Besieger had 
assembled his forces at nearby Chalcis (Diod. 20.110.2) after the 
foundation of the League, and this occasion fits the Eretrian 
evidence nicely, with the high honours voted for Adeimantus 
signifying the gratitude felt by the polis for his efforts on their 
behalf.?6 A little later the Lampsacan was active at Delphi, as his 


letter to Demetrius indicates (CID IV 11, F A), and this is likely to 
have been sent after the Pythian Games of autumn 302.?7 An 
Athenian decree from the same period (ISE 9) honours 
Adeimantus with a gold crown for his activities as proedros of the 
koinon synedrion in the interests of the kings, the Athenians, and 
‘the Greeks’ (1. 11). The precise historical context of the decree is 
disputed, but the critical importance of Adeimantus as Demetrius' 
executive during 302 is inescapable.28 

The actual membership list of the Hellenic League is beyond 
reconstruction, as the charter inscription only mentions the 
Eleians and Achaians by name, though it is obvious from other 
sources that Corinth, Athens, Epidaurus, and the Delphic 
Amphictyony at least were included. It could reasonably be 
inferred that Boeotia, Euboea, and most of the northern 
Peloponnese except Mantineia joined,?? with the main question 
marks being over Messene, Aetolia, and Sparta. The Messenians 
may well have joined or been intimidated into joining, though 
the evidence is flimsy. Plutarch records that a certain Messenian 
politician named Nicodemus changed allegiance from Cassander 
to an unspecified ‘Demetrius’, and was famous for the neat 
aphorism by which he justified his about-face.^? No date is given, 
but 302 provides an attractive context. Conversely, the Aetolians 
had tended for a decade to work against Cassander, and are likely 
members of the League, having allied themselves with the 
Antigonids in the recent past, and also brokered the 
disengagement from Rhodes for Demetrius two years 
previously.^! In this context, it would be surprising if they 
abstained from membership of the League in 302. The Spartans 
are another story, and furnish an unorthodox case study. In one 
of his typical asides, Diodorus (20.104—5) relates the exploits of 
the Spartan condottiere Cleonymus, who had established himself 
with considerable forces on the island of Corcyra during 303. The 
presence of the talented and aggressive Cleonymus is generally 
overlooked by scholars, but it is inconceivable that Demetrius 
was so blithe. Cleonymus, a scion of the Spartan Agiad royal 
family who had been unsuccessful in his bid for the kingship, had 
been operating in Italy against the Lucanians and Metapontines, 
having amassed an army numbering about 32,000 troops, with 


more than 600 talents of silver. His ambitions were as lofty as his 
resources, as Diodorus asserts that he had postponed plans to 
overthrow Agathocles in Sicily in favour of entering the arena of 
Greek affairs.42 Doubtless Cleonymus' activities and proximity 
would have weighed with Demetrius during 303, and he sent 
envoys to the Spartan, most probably in the form of an invitation 
to join the Hellenic League. In the event, Cleonymus chose to join 
neither Demetrius nor Cassander, and raided the north of Italy 
(Livy 10.2), but his presence at Corcyra may well help to explain 
the circumspection of the two dynasts when confronting each 
other in autumn of 302. The overwhelming response of the Greek 
states, and Demetrius’ great reputation at this stage, will have 
certainly informed Cleonymus? decision to refrain from 
interfering, and he may have hoped to pick up the pieces in the 
aftermath of any battle in Thessaly, but this contingency did not 
eventuate. 

It has become axiomatic that the Antigonid Hellenic League 
shared several characteristics with its forerunner, Philip IPs 
League of Corinth in 337, given that Antigonus was in Philip’s 
entourage from the beginning, and indeed had been leader of the 
Greek infantry contingent in Alexander's invasion force in 334.43 
The old man was evidently aware of the value of allied troops in 
supporting the core Macedonians in an effective army, and 
Demetrius was able to secure 25,000 of them to back his 8,000 
Macedones and 15,000 mercenaries against Cassander (Diod. 
20.110.4). Plutarch observes circumstantial similarities between 
the organizations, but unfortunately other sources are too 
deficient to surmise with any certainty how innovative the 
Antigonid League was, or how much it diverged from the original 
League of Corinth.^^ The safest line of analysis is that the 
initiative was an Antigonid stratagem used to supplement the 
reality of the military might used to pacify and unify the Greek 
states under the leadership of the hegemon: Demetrius. No 
‘Common Peace’ was declared, though the pretext for the 
organization's foundation was to fight a ‘Common War’, and 
settle the inherent aggressive tendencies of the Greek states. But 
whereas Philip was already king of Macedonia in 337, the 
Antigonid aim in 302 was to displace Cassander and found a new 


dynasty in their homeland. To this end the establishment of a 
new Greek alliance was a brilliant and long-planned stratagem, 
and is often regarded as enlightened, but aside from the 
convenient parallel circumstances that set a precedent for the 
initiative, the need to match the two organizations very closely 
was minimal. However it is viewed, Demetrius had pulled off a 
military and propaganda coup, causing intense anxiety for the 
other Diadochoi. Later in summer he proceeded north with a 
huge League army to oust Cassander from Macedonia. 


Confronting Cassander, 302 bc 


Justin gives an apposite summation of the strategic situation 
facing the other dynasts late in 303 BC: 


Ptolemy, Cassander, and the rest of the generals could see that they 
were being picked off one by one by Antigonus. ^^ 


Cassander was the Diadoch most immediately threatened. He had 
already sued for peace with Antigonus over the winter of 
303/302, and had received a harsh response demanding 
unconditional surrender (Diod. 20.106.2; cf. Plut. Demetr. 28.3- 
5). In desperation, he took the initiative in negotiating with the 
other dynasts for a reformation of their 315 coalition against the 
Antigonids. He first approached his natural ally, Lysimachus, 
probably during winter 303/302, and they sent ambassadors to 
Ptolemy and Seleucus to convince them that Antigonus would not 
share power, and posed a dire threat to all his rivals. Ptolemy 
was readily persuaded, having barely survived in 306, and 
Seleucus, who had repelled Antigonus with great loss in 310—308, 
and was on his way back from the eastern satrapies, also 
recognized the truth of the arguments. The stage was set for the 
Fourth Diadoch War.^6 

A brilliant strategy, most likely masterminded by Cassander, 
was developed to destroy the Antigonids. His own priority was to 
hold Macedonia against Demetrius and the Greeks, but 
simultaneously to attack Antigonid holdings in Asia. With 


hindsight, the rationale appears to have been that, if Antigonus 
was threatened from three sides by Lysimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy, Demetrius would be recalled and the pressure on 
Macedonia relieved. Accordingly, Cassander entrusted part of his 
army to Lysimachus and despatched him to Asia by midsummer 
of 302,^7 while he himself marched into Thessaly to defend his 
own kingdom. 

Of the sources, Plutarch and Justin transmit only the strategic 
overview, but Diodorus preserves more detail. He records that 
Demetrius initially assembled his forces at Chalcis in Euboea 
(20.110.2), but on investigation, discovered that the passes north 
to Thessaly were already occupied by Cassander's troops. By now 
Demetrius was presumably aware of the new coalition and 
Lysimachus' invasion of Asia Minor, for at some stage he sent a 
naval force to defend Abydus and intervened at Ephesus, 
Erythrae, and Clazomenae.^9? However, his main focus was 
Macedonia, so he ferried his whole army directly up the Euboean 
gulf to Thessaly by sea.^? He landed at the port of Larisa 
Cremaste in Phthiotis, storming the city and imprisoning its 
garrison, then took the towns of Antrones and Pteleum. 
Replicating his tactics of the previous year in the Peloponnese, he 
sent out units to disrupt Cassander's activities at nearby Dium 
and Orchomenus, and moved with his main army north to the 
deserted site of Halos on the edge of the Crocian plain.5° By this 
stage news of Lysimachus' initial successes in Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Aeolia, and Ionia had reached Antigonus, and aborting a 
festival he was sponsoring in Antigoneia, he mobilized his army 
and marched to recover his losses (Diod. 20.108.1-3). 

Demetrius was acutely aware of the situation in Asia, while 
also monitoring the intentions of Cleonymus in Corcyra, and 
evidently decided to shore up his position by refounding the city 
of Halos as a base, south-west of its original site, with a 
defensible acropolis and proximity to the good harbour at Soürpi 
Bay.°! It was perhaps at this time that he also recognized the 
strategic value of the Pagasic gulf, where some years later he 
would found his capital city of Demetrias. Part of the army was 
set to work building a 5-kilometre fortified wall around the site, 
while other sections were sent out to frustrate enemy initiatives 


in Phthiotis. The Besieger no doubt employed his navy to 
threaten the coast of Magnesia, and Cassander may even have 
feared a strike into Macedonia. Indeed, the frustrations caused by 
Demetrius' energetic campaigning finally obliged his adversary to 
take up a position against him across the Crocus plain (Diod. 
20.110.3). Demetrius' army totalled some 56,000 infantry and 
1,500 cavalry, against Cassander's 29,000 infantry and 2,000 
cavalry, and the two forces were camped opposite each other and 
drawn up in formation for many days, according to Diodorus, but 
without engaging. The precise chronology of summer 302 is 
beyond recovery, but the logistics of maintaining 88,500 troops 
and their followers in a small region, preclude a prolonged 
confrontation. However, this curious delay has fuelled much 
scholarly speculation, usually critical of Demetrius for 
procrastinating and failing to take advantage of his numerical 
superiority.°2 Closer scrutiny of Diodorus’ narrative may supply a 
better interpretation. 

Although Diodorus suggests that the stand-off between the 
armies was due to the anticipation of decisive news from the 
Asian front, he also asserts that Demetrius was anything but 
inactive during this time. Just as the Besieger had created a 
forward base at New Halos, Cassander had reinforced the cities of 
Pherae and Thebes as his own bases. At this stage the Antigonid 
propaganda that had been dispensed through the Hellenic League 
communications, and Demetrius’ benign treatment of such cities 
as Larisa Cremaste began to pay off»? and the people of Pherae 
appealed to Demetrius. By contrast, Cassander’s policy had 
always been coercive, as was Lysimachus’ in Asia, with garrisons 
installed to guarantee obedience. Seizing this opportunity, the 
Besieger circumvented Cassander’s army, apparently unnoticed, 
and sailed up the gulf to Pagasai, the port of Pherae. He marched 
inland and took the citadel of Pherae, no doubt admitted by the 
sympathetic faction just as at Corinth a year earlier. Cassander’s 
garrison at Pherae was dismissed, his supply lines cut, and 
Demetrius was poised to move south to Phthiotic Thebes and 
catch him in a pincer movement. It seems that, at this critical 
moment, messengers from Antigonus arrived, and the course of 
history altered.54 


Certainly then, Demetrius had not been simply waiting, or 
lacking in energy, but had been manoeuvring into an ideal 
position from which to strike. However, the orders from 
Antigonus were unequivocal. Although the campaign of Ipsus was 
in full swing and he was pressing Lysimachus at Dorylaeum, the 
rumour of Seleucus’ advance into Anatolia, and the expectation 
of an offensive by Ptolemy from the south had unsettled him. He 
therefore commanded Demetrius to bring his army urgently 
across to Asia. For a second time in two years, Demetrius was 
prevented from concluding a campaign by his father's 
peremptory directives, but Diodorus wryly remarks that ‘he 
regarded his father’s orders as obligatory’.°° 

This was a fortunate turn of events for Cassander, as it saved 
him from a serious, and probably unwinnable, engagement with 
Demetrius. But now the balance had changed, and Demetrius 
needed a swift settlement, preferably one that did not imply that 
he was fleeing from Cassander or deserting his Greek allies. 
Antigonus’ earlier rude rebuttal of Cassander’s overtures probably 
made the negotiations particularly galling; however, Cassander, 
desperate to be rid of the Besieger, was relieved. The two kings 
agreed to terms of peace, subject to the ratification of Antigonus, 
though unsurprisingly neither intended to honour them.56 
Demetrius, maintaining the Antigonid ideological line, stipulated 
that the Greek cities, including those in Asia, should be free, but 
Cassander reannexed the cities of Thessaly immediately after 
Demetrius departed Europe, and sent Pleistarchus with a further 
12,000 infantry and 500 cavalry to Asia on an ill-fated mission to 
reinforce Lysimachus.°” 

The Besieger embarked his troops, including the young 
Pyrrhus, whether from Larisa or via Chalcis we are not told, and 
the armada sailed directly across to Ephesus. It was mid-autumn 
of 302, the Athenian archon year of Nicocles (Parian Marble, 
FGrH 239 = BNJ 239 F B26). 
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16 


The Campaign of Ipsus 


As we approach the battle of Ipsus, our sources become ever 
more fragmentary and vague. The entirety of Demetrius’ 302 
recovery campaign, which targeted the cities of Asia Minor, is 
condensed to just a few lines in Diodorus, while Plutarch offers 
almost nothing to assist in the reconstruction of the lead-up to 
the battle, preferring instead to skip ahead to the main event. 
Several inscriptions are tentatively thought to belong to this 
period, some of which offer tantalizing hints at the manoeuvrings 
of Demetrius, Lysimachus, Cassander, and the strategos Prepelaus. 
These surviving fragments also offer some insight into how the 
cities themselves coped with the ‘Common War’ in which they 
were caught, used as pawns by the Diadoch kings. 


Now nominally at peace with Cassander,! Demetrius turned 
his attention to those territories along the Asian coast which had 
been beset by the Macedonian king's associates. This campaign 
aimed at undoing the work of Lysimachus and Prepelaus, both of 
whom, bolstered by reinforcements from Cassander, had been 
active in the area since the formation of the coalition (Diod. 
20.107.1-2; cf. Paus. 1.9.8).2 Two considerable forces were in 
operation during these months of early 302: Prepelaus had been 
given a contingent of the army consisting of 6,000 infantry and 
1,000 cavalry to help persuade the cities of Aeolia and Ionia 
along the west coast, while Lysimachus continued a campaign to 
target others in the interior of western Anatolia, and until he was 
forced to deal with the counteractions of Antigonus. Among the 
many important coastal cities in the area, the sources report that 
Lampsacus and Parium went willingly to Lysimachus, but Sigeum 
had to be taken by force and garrisoned.? Both men were 


thwarted at various points by Antigonid reinforcements (Diod. 
20.107.2-3): while Lysimachus prepared to assail Abydus, for 
example, a contingent sent by Demetrius arrived to protect the 
city. These reinforcements proved intimidating enough that 
Lysimachus simply abandoned his efforts. He had better luck in 
Hellespontine Phrygia and Synnada, however, both of which 
came into his possession.^ Synnada was not taken by force, but 
was betrayed through collusion with the Antigonid general 
Docimus, who was persuaded to switch sides and allowed 
Lysimachus access to the royal treasury strongholds (Diod. 
20.102.4; Paus. 1.8.1). 

As for Prepelaus, he had taken Adramyttium, and then laid 
siege to Ephesus, successfully overcoming the city (Diod. 
20.107.4—5; I Ephesus 5, 1449).° According to Diodorus, he then 
burnt all of the ships in the Ephesian harbour since ‘the enemy 
controlled the sea’ (Diod. 20.107.4: ótà TO O0aAaoookpatelv 
toUG zxOAS&u(OoUG), which reflects the unassailable Antigonid 
naval presence in the area. Soon after, within these same few 
months, Prepelaus had secured the compliance of Teos and 
Colophon, although once again reinforcements appeared just in 
time to prevent his capture of Erythrae and Clazomenae. Thanks 
to their efforts, Prepelaus failed to take the cities but he did 
plunder the surrounding territory, suggesting that the allied 
forces had some advantage on the land. Again the defensive 
force sent by Demetrius is specifically referred to as having come 
by sea, demonstrating that the Antigonids had pretty well secured 
the domination of the waterways, and also indicating that the 
Besieger himself was not yet present in the area. The next 
coalition target was Sardis, where further disloyalty cost the 
Antigonids a valuable possession. Their general Phoenix deserted 
to the opposition, letting the city fall into Prepelaus’ hands, 
although fortunately in this case the citadel and treasury 
remained secure and held under the command of a certain Philip, 
a friend of Antigonus (Diod. 20.107.5). 

These matters had probably transpired while Cassander and 
Demetrius sparred in Greece. Now, summoned to counteract 
these machinations, Diodorus tells us that Demetrius arrived on 
scene and made camp by the walls of Ephesus (Diod. 20.111.3).7 


We can probably place these movements in late autumn of 302. 
Ephesus occupied a key position as a coastal city in ancient times, 
and was a favourable location for securing control over the 
Ionian and Hellespontine cities. It was also an ideal position from 
which to marshal a defence against any forces arriving from 
Europe.? Demetrius was able to remove Prepelaus’ garrison here 
without notable difficulty, and forced the city to return to its 
former status, which may indicate that it was returned to a 
democracy.’ Of course, Demetrius then garrisoned the acropolis 
with soldiers of his own; naturally, this was to be ‘democracy’ 
under Antigonid control. This was the case for many locations 
that came into the Besieger's possession, although despite the 
military occupation, Ephesus maintained a relatively positive 
relationship with Demetrius until it was lost one final time to 
Lysimachus in c.294. We know that in 301, Demetrius was able 
to take refuge there for a short while, and notably, on this 
occasion it is recorded with some apparent surprise that 
Demetrius spared the sacred temple even in his time of dire need. 
This may suggest that desire to maintain this good rapport was 
reciprocated (cf. Plut. Demetr. 30.2). 


Retaining the continued compliance and favour of conquered 
possessions was no easy task. Most locations were pragmatic 
enough to grant loyalty and concessions to whomever currently 
had a garrison established within their city walls or an 
encroaching army. Some, like Athens, granted great honours and 
gave enormous demonstrations of allegiance at various points, to 
Demetrius and his father in particular, but also took every 
opportunity to free themselves. Most places, however, seem to 
have accepted that such independence would prove 
unsustainable, and without the resources and protection of one 
king, cities became the vulnerable targets of the others. Hence we 
find long periods of preference for one ruler over the others, and 
ongoing relationships between city and king. 19 

Ephesus had at least a moderately positive relationship with 
Demetrius, and remained well disposed towards the Antigonids 
for a number of years. Evidence for this is provided by the 
inscription OGIS 9, which awards honours to Archestratus son of 
Nikon, named as a kinsman and commander of Demetrius. The 


inscription records that this Archestratus was in charge of 
operations in Clazomenae, which undoubtedly means that he was 
responsible for the reinforcements referred to at Diod. 20.107.5. 
Furthermore, since the inscription mentions this occasion 
specifically, we can confidently place the events it describes in 
the context of the campaigns of the summer/autumn of 302, after 
which Archestratus must have remained in the area to protect 
Demetrius’ interests.!! The inscription goes on to explain why the 
Ephesians awarded honours: Archestratus had preserved the grain 
boats for the city, and although typically formulaic, the 
inscription also notes his loyalty to Demetrius as a secondary 
factor.!2 Hauben offers the possibility that the incident belongs 
to the period when Prepelaus still held the city, rather than 
Demetrius.!3 If this can be accepted, then the Ephesians thanked 
Archestratus not because the location had received Antigonid 
protection, but rather because one of Demetrius' associates had 
not destroyed their grain ships when he could have done so, 
declining to strike a serious blow against the opposition in order 
to protect the Ephesian citizens. Thus Archestratus acted in order 
to keep the city well disposed towards the Antigonids, and 
allowed the ships to pass in and out of the harbour unharmed. 
Alternatively, it could be that Lysimachus was responsible for the 
grain shortage, in which case Archestratus was playing a 
protective role on behalf of the city, at a time when it had come 
back under Demetrius’ control.!4 Either scenario offers evidence 
to support that the Antigonids attempted to keep this city 
favourable and in their possession, and that the Ephesians were 
caught between these warring factions in 302. 

Ephesus was just one stop along this campaign. Having 
successfully regained this location, Demetrius then focused his 
attention on Lampsacus and Parium, both of which he managed 
to recover.!° Intriguingly, an inscription thought to belong to this 
period speaks of certain Lampsacene prisoners taken during an 
otherwise unmentioned ‘sea battle’, which surely indicates a 
naval engagement took place during this time.!© This is 
consistent with our other epigraphic evidence, all of which points 
towards there being a formidable Antigonid naval presence in the 
area, which was assisting in the operations to recover these cities. 


Diodorus next indicates that Demetrius was able to reclaim some 
of the other locations that had changed sides. Conceivably among 
these would have been Sigeum, which put up resistance against 
Lysimachus, and perhaps several others. Demetrius would likely 
have wanted to be thorough and systematic in the recapture of 
the area, secure Antigonid possessions with garrisons, and 
interrupt the supply and communication lines if possible. 
Following these events, with winter approaching, Demetrius 
made his way along the Hellespont to the mouth of the Pontus. 
Here he established a camp at a location near the shrine of the 
Chalcedonians (Diod. 20.111.3). The location may be equated 
with the site known as Hieron, situated on a promontory that juts 
into the sea, at modern Kavak Point, Turkey.!7 Antigonid troops 
had used this site before during a military campaign against 
Lysimachus, and Diodorus specifically notes that the general in 
charge of naval operations had sailed through into the Pontus, 
while a significant body of soldiers were left at camp at Hieron, 
matching the proposed strategy of this 302 campaign (cf. Diod. 
19.73.3).18 Here Demetrius left 3,000 foot soldiers to guard the 
region, as well as thirty ships to maintain control of the sea 
routes. Finally, Demetrius divided the rest of his troops among 
the cities, presumably serving as garrison soldiers, and went to 
join his father in winter quarters. This is the last we hear of his 
activities until the advent of the spring and the battle itself. The 
exact manoeuvrings of Demetrius during these months have been 
difficult to reconstruct, but he probably had gained the upper 
hand. The coalition's strategy was a risky one, and even with the 
reinforcements supplied by Cassander, Lysimachus' army was no 
match for Demetrius' naval forces, or Antigonus' army in terms of 
numbers.1? Demetrius’ efforts ensured that much of the work of 
Lysimachus and Prepelaus was completely undone. 

Back across the Hellespont, during ‘these same days’, 
Cassander remained in Europe (Diod. 20.112.1), and in fact he 
never arrived to participate in the battle itself. Justin attributes 
this to problems in Europe, claiming that the king now found 
himself embroiled in a struggle against Macedonia’s 
neighbours.2° But this may be a somewhat twisted reference to 
the fact that Cassander campaigned to recover Thessaly as soon 


as Demetrius departed (cf. Diod. 20.107.1), a strategically 
important endeavour which aimed at removing Antigonid 
influence from the area. He had sent a great contingent of forces 
to Lysimachus, and unlike Ptolemy, Cassander's contribution and 
commitment to the coalition was never brought into question. His 
absence from the fight must have been acceptable as part of a 
wider defensive strategy.2! In further support of this, Cassander 
was poised to defend the kingdom of Thrace on behalf of 
Lysimachus while the latter pursued Demetrius. 

There is yet more evidence that the Antigonids were in the 
favoured position before the spring of 301. We know, for 
example, that great misfortune befell the troops sent by 
Cassander to Asia Minor, under the command of his brother 
Pleistarchus. The first difficulty Pleistarchus faced was that he 
could not enter the Pontus, as by the time he intended to embark, 
Demetrius' naval reinforcements were already in control of the 
sea routes. As a result, Pleistarchus was forced to abandon the 
crossing and travel to Odessus, directly opposite Heraclea where 
Lysimachus had made camp, to cross from this point instead.22 
Diodorus describes how Pleistarchus was unable to transport his 
entire army simultaneously, due to his lack of ships, and once 
again it is clear that the coalition was at a great disadvantage 
when it came to travelling by and defending the sea. One third of 
the army was able to make it across safely, but the guard ships at 
the entrance of the Pontus captured the next portion of the 
reinforcements. Winter storms did the rest, and Pleistarchus' final 
crossing was a disaster: his ships sank and his men drowned, and 
only thirty-three of 500 were saved. Among the survivors was 
Pleistarchus himself, who washed ashore clinging to a piece of 
wreckage (Diod 20.112.3-4), and eventually he was carried to 
Lysimachus at his camp. The unfortunate fate of the 
reinforcements would not have inspired much confidence in the 
coalition’s position as they settled in for the winter. 


Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus 


As for Antigonus, abandoning the lavish games originally planned 


for celebration of his new capital Antigonia-on-the-Orontes, he 
had led his army over the Taurus Mountains, and proceeded 
through Lycaonia and Phrygia. His movements should be placed 
in these same months, and he was successfully able to restore the 
loyalty of the local strategoi as he progressed (Diod. 20.108.1-3), 
systematically recovering many of those locations which 
Lysimachus had targeted. Lysimachus responded with a strategic 
retreat as soon as Antigonus drew too near, as he was reluctant, 
we are told, to be drawn into battle before Seleucus arrived with 
his own army from the east (Diod. 20.108.3-4). The best 
reconstruction of these events must be that Antigonus moved 
against Lysimachus in late summer or early autumn of 302, and 
Demetrius came from Greece to assist in the recovery, probably 
in the autumn of this same year. 

Antigonus chased Lysimachus northwards to Heraclea, all the 
while attempting to goad his enemy into battle. When 
Lysimachus could not be drawn out, Antigonus instead occupied 
supply lines, restricting their access to food. A game of cat and 
mouse ensued. Lysimachus secretly broke camp in the night, 
reaching a place near Dorylaeum where he made preparations to 
defend his camp and food supply (Diod. 20.108.6-7). Again 
Antigonus pursued, and again Lysimachus would not come out 
for battle, although Antigonus had the better of him as his 
soldiers attempted to dig a trench around the camp. They had 
little success while under siege and defending themselves from 
missiles, but the time was not yet right for battle, and Lysimachus 
chose once more to sneak away from the camp, waiting for a 
stormy night to cover the sound of a decamping army (Diod. 
20.109.2). Antigonus pursued them through the muddy plain and 
stormy weather, but losing too many of his men and pack 
animals, he at last abandoned this course of action. The weather 
conditions appear to have forced Antigonus' hand, and he ran out 
of time to deliver a conclusive blow to Lysimachus and his forces 
before winter was upon them. Finally, Diodorus concludes his 
account of these events with the statement that both kings sent 
their armies into winter quarters (Diod. 20.109.4—-5). There are 
few other details preserved concerning the manoeuvres of these 
men and their armies during this time, but evidence suggests that 


Demetrius and Antigonus went into winter quarters near the 
Hellespont and Dorylaeum respectively, with Demetrius choosing 
to join his father at some point. Their opponents meanwhile 
wintered near Heraclea, with Seleucus encamped in 
Cappadocia.23 

It was after this failure to limit Lysimachus’ progress that 
Diodorus claims Antigonus called for his son, which would place 
all of Demetrius’ efforts to reclaim Antigonid territories after 
these events, therefore occurring in the autumn/early winter of 
this year. We can probably place Demetrius’ movements a little 
earlier in the timeline than Diodorus suggests. The rumour of 
Seleucus’ advance from the eastern satrapies into Anatolia may 
also have been a contributing factor, causing Antigonus enough 
concern that he was forced to summon Demetrius and leave the 
situation in Greece unresolved. The reconstruction is difficult, but 
certainly a number of months had elapsed between the 
agreement to form the coalition and when Seleucus actually 
reached his allies. Notably, we only hear of him joining 
Lysimachus in winter quarters, not contributing to the grab for 
territory or strategic positioning of the coalition armies. The best 
interpretation is to abandon the idea that Seleucus’ advance was 
the reason Antigonus summoned Demetrius from Greece, 
although he probably did have intelligence that Seleucus had 
joined the coalition. The elapse of time is not improbable, since 
Seleucus was venturing from India, and progress must have been 
slow—especially given the 500 war elephants that now 
accompanied the Seleucid army.2^ 

As for Ptolemy, when things began to look uncertain, he was 
quick to act in his own interest. Ptolemy had originally played his 
part, supporting the coalition and encroaching upon Antigonid 
territories. However, at a critical point, he abandoned his allies’ 
interests and returned to his kingdom in Egypt instead. Diodorus 
provides an explanation for this behaviour, claiming that while 
besieging Sidon, Ptolemy was approached by men who came 
bearing the (false) report that the decisive battle had already 
taken place, that Lysimachus and Seleucus were defeated, and 
that the victorious Antigonus was now advancing on Syria.2° 
Ptolemy accepted the report as the truth, hastily made peace in 


Sidon, garrisoned his captured cities (presumably locations 
within Coelé Syria), and then returned with his army to defend 
his own domains. In the end, his contribution to the war 
amounted to little more than this inconclusive siege. A number of 
possibilities arise. Certainly Ptolemy failed to present for the 
battle proper, and this became a point of contention later on 
when he still expected to be given a share of the spoils. Did 
Antigonus send these men with the false report to rid himself of 
the threat from Ptolemy? We do hear of such deceptive tactics in 
our sources, especially on the part of Antigonus, who had made 
various attempts at subversion during the campaigns of 321- 
317.26 An alternative suggestion has been put forward that 
Ptolemy fabricated the entire story himself, looking for an excuse 
to avoid the risks of pitched battle. A shrewd and experienced 
general, Ptolemy may well have done so if intelligence had 
reached him concerning Demetrius’ success in Greece and around 
the Pontus, along with the unfortunate setbacks that had plagued 
the reinforcements sent by Cassander. From the very outset 
Ptolemy's concern and focus had always been Egypt, and he 
would not have risked his kingdom if a coalition victory looked 
uncertain. Diodorus adds, intriguingly, that this truce with Sidon 
was arranged for a duration of four months. Maybe Ptolemy 
intended to return at a more convenient time, once he was 
assured of Egypt's safety (Diod. 20.113.1-3). 

One aspect of this campaign which is clear is that the 
respective armies suffered from logistical concerns and limited 
supplies during the course of the winter. For Demetrius and 
Antigonus the situation brought along an unexpected advantage, 
as these harsh conditions drove a large number of Lysimachus' 
soldiers to desert. Antigonus received into his service 2,000 
Autariatae deserters from Lysimachus’ camp, along with 800 
Lycians and Pamphylians (Diod. 20.113.3). This was a sizable 
portion of the coalition's allied forces, and may have had serious 
repercussions for the remainder of the Autariatae serving under 
Lysimachus, as we know from the sources that at some point 
Lysimachus had 5,000 of these men killed in a brutal mass 
execution, fearing they would abandon him to serve his enemies 
instead (Polyaen. 4.12.7; Diod. 20.113.3). The placement of this 


episode has been debated, but it could well belong to this 
context.2/ Furthermore, Antigonus is known to have offered 
rewards to encourage such behaviour, which may have prompted 
Lysimachus’ correspondingly drastic action, out of sheer 
desperation to prevent further desertions to the enemy camp. 
Seleucus also suffered setbacks during these months, and like 
Lysimachus, struggled to retain his forces over the course of the 
winter. He had an especially hard time maintaining his battalion 
of war elephants, which were unlikely to have thrived in the 
harsh conditions of winter in Cappadocia.28 The sources claim 
originally that he had been given a contingent of 500 war 
elephants, but later in the text Diodorus states that Seleucus had 
480 elephants before the winter, and finally Plutarch provides a 
number of 400 for the elephant corps in his account of the actual 
battle. The explanation probably lies in the difficulty of 
maintaining these animals over winter, and if the differing 
numbers represent losses, then it is possible that at least eighty 
did not survive the winter and the journey from the upper 
satrapies.29 

The picture which emerges is that for all parties involved, 
their initial strategies were rather unsuccessful. Antigonus and 
Demetrius were unable to deal a decisive blow to Lysimachus, 
and this allowed their enemies to reach one another eventually 
and join forces in the spring, although Demetrius had 
experienced some good fortune with the disruption to the arrival 
of Pleistarchus' reinforcements, and restored the loyalties of some 
Antigonid possessions. Lysimachus failed to make any really 
significant progress; he gained some territory, much of which was 
repossessed, and it appears that he was for the greater part 
limited to waiting for Seleucus, while evading Antigonus, and 
forced by his limited numbers into withdrawing northwards into 
Hellespontine Phrygia. There is some suggestion that the 
coalition had decided upon a set location for the battle, although 
they probably had not intended to use the plain of Ipsus. It would 
have made far greater strategic sense for the coalition to catch 
Antigonus in a vulnerable position between the coalition armies, 
possibly somewhere near Antigoneia-on-the-Orontes in northern 
Syria, or in Cilicia.?0 


As far as can be reconstructed, with the arrival of spring, 
Lysimachus probably travelled south-west on the Royal Road, 
meeting with Seleucus near Ancyra and continuing along the 
same course.2! Such a route would have threatened the 
important Antigonid cities of Celaenae and Sardis, and forced 
Antigonus and Demetrius to come this way as well, and try to 
intercept the coalition while continuing to defend Lydia and 
Phrygia.?2 Allowing Seleucus and Lysimachus the chance to unite 
ultimately proved to be a fatal miscalculation, and highly 
unfortunate, given the strong position the Antigonids had 
maintained over winter. Such a lack of foresight has led some to 
propose that Antigonus' increasingly poor health, and even his 
age may have sapped him of his usual enthusiasm for battle, so 
that his preparations for the coming engagement were conducted 
without much fervour.?? 


The War that these Kings Waged against Each Other 


Eusebius' work places the battle of Ipsus in the Olympiad 119.4, 
301/300 BC (Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 F 32.1), a date which 
has now generally been accepted.?^ It is usually proposed that 
the battle must have occurred in spring or early summer 301,°° 
although the epigraphic evidence now demonstrates that this 
date should be considered too early.?6 The evidence for a later 
date comes in the form of a motion passed by the pro-Antigonid 
Stratocles, who was still in office in Athens on the 28th 
Metageitnion, the equivalent of August/September. In fact, 
evidence suggests that activity within the Assembly remained 
very intense while Athens waited to learn the outcome of the 
campaign. Nine decrees out of at least thirteen have been 
preserved for the period of 302/301, and there is one extant 
decree from early 301/300. Of these, at least four can be 
attributed to Stratocles, indicating that he was still in a 
considerable position of influence up to this point.?7 Given that 
the Athenians used the outcome of the battle of Ipsus to 
withdraw their support for Demetrius, and that Stratocles was 
still involved in politics in the month of Metageitnion, either the 


battle could not have taken place before this date, or else the 
news of the outcome had not reached the city by this time.?9 
Even if we accept the latter scenario, it can be assumed that the 
battle was fought close to the date indicated in the epigraphic 
evidence, as it would not have taken very long for the news to 
reach the city, probably no more than a week. Plutarch's account 
implies that the Athenians reacted quickly to the news of the 
coalition's victory, which is also supported by the fact that an 
Athenian delegation was able to reach the defeated Demetrius in 
the Cyclades before he made it to Athens. The combination of 
this evidence would therefore suggest that the battle of Ipsus 
must have taken place early in September 301.3? 

The armies of Seleucus and Lysimachus at last met those of the 
Antigonids at Ipsus, thought to have been located in central 
Phrygia (Figure 11).40 In terms of numbers, the combined 
Antigonid force is said to have amounted to around 70,000 
infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and seventy-five elephants (Plut. 
Demetr. 28.6). Seleucus and Lysimachus had approximately 
64,000 infantry, 10,500 for their combined cavalry force, 120 
armed chariots, and had at least 400 elephants at their disposal, 
which proved to be a decisive advantage.^! The precise details of 
the battle are few, but the line-up was fairly typical for the 
period, with the cavalry situated on the flanks to protect the 
infantry massed in the centre.^2 Most of Antigonus’ heavy cavalry 
was located on one wing under Demetrius’ personal command, 
while Antigonus himself headed the central phalanx, possibly on 
horseback. Opposite Demetrius, a large section of Seleucus’ own 
cavalry was situated under the command of his son Antiochus 
(Plut. Demetr. 29.4). As indicated, both sides had a battalion of 
war elephants, and as Antigonus had the smaller number, he may 
have deployed his force in the front lines of the flanks, using 
ground-level obstacles in an attempt to prevent the coalition's 
elephants from being as effective.^? They planned to have 
Demetrius charge with the heavy cavalry, drive off Antiochus and 
his force, and then take the enemy phalanx in the flank and 
rear.^^ Seleucus' force, probably comprised of mounted archers 
and akontists, as well as some of the elephants and light infantry, 
was focused on breaking down the centre of the Antigonid line.45 
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Figure 11. The Battle of Ipsus. 
Drawn by Ken Spall. © Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn. 


Demetrius led the cavalry against Antiochus’ flank (cf. Polyb. 
5.84.8), and engaged for some time.*© Plutarch maintains that 
Demetrius’ tactics were rash at this point, stating that the young 
king proceeded to spread the flank too thin in sustained pursuit 


of the enemy cavalry.^7 Modern analysis, however, suggests that 
this places too much blame on Demetrius himself. The thinning of 
the flank equally could have been the result of a coalition 
strategy to lure Demetrius away from the battlefield. Thus the 
position he ended up in was actually not caused by unchecked 
and reckless ambition as Plutarch suggests.^9 These actions 
sealed the Antigonid fate, however, and far from the main battle, 
Demetrius was prevented from returning by Seleucus' skilful 
elephant drivers. The cavalry was ineffective against Lysimachus' 
phalanx (Plut. Demetr. 29.5; cf. Pyrrh. 4.4).^? This may even 
have been a deliberate tactic, whereby they had encouraged 
Demetrius to drive their left wing back just far enough so that the 
coalition forces were able to deploy their elephants to block his 
return. Unsupported, Antigonus' phalanx soon broke and a large 
part of it surrendered, while the rest hurriedly took flight (Plut. 
Demetr. 29.5-30.1), and Antigonus ended up isolated among the 
phalangites.°° According to  Plutarch's dramatic narrative, 
Antigonus himself refused to leave the battlefield to the very end, 
and went down under a shower of javelins, believing to the very 
last that his son would come to the rescue (Plut. Demetr. 29.3-8; 
cf. Diod. 21.1.4b) The members of Antigonus' remaining 
entourage abandoned him, save for a certain soldier, Thorax of 
Larissa, who is said to have remained with the king, and then 
stood guard over his body (Plut. Demetr. 29.8).5! Demetrius, 
realizing there was no way back to the battlefield or his father, 
turned and fled. 

A number of retrospective comments are made by the sources 
which foreshadow Antigonus' dramatic end, and Plutarch is not 
able to resist adding his own moral assessment: this is what 
comes of unrestrained arrogance and ambition (Demetr. 28.8—9). 
But there may well be an element of truth to what is recorded 
prior to the battle, especially if we consider that Hieronymus of 
Cardia was probably present and an eyewitness to these 
preparations. On such a pivotal occasion, where many fates 
would be determined and multiple cities waited with great 
anticipation on the outcome, anything that seemed like an omen 
was carefully observed, discussed, and recorded.52 Despite earlier 
confidence, after the winter had passed it is said that Antigonus 


was in a far more subdued mood than normal. Antigonus also 
tripped while leaving his tent and injured himself, just as the 
army was being readied for battle, and in response, he is said to 
have prayed to the gods that he should achieve victory, or to 
meet death before learning of his own defeat (Plut. Demetr. 29.3). 
Such prayers must have seemed rather prophetic in the end. He 
was said to have been variously 81 or 86 years old, and his death 
marks something of an end of an era; he was the last of those 
who had served under both Alexander the Great and Philip II.5? 
Perhaps he had understood that one way or another, this battle 
would be his last, as Antigonus had made an effort to reaffirm 
Demetrius' position as his heir in front of the army just prior to 
the battle. Plutarch also claims that Antigonus spent much time 
in private discussion with his son, and notably, this was in 
contrast to his usual approach (cf. Plut. Demetr. 28.9-10).54 
Finally, of interest among this collection of omens is a story 
preserved in Plutarch, which states that just prior to the battle, 
Demetrius saw Alexander himself appear in a dream, dressed in 
armour. When Demetrius told Alexander that the watchword was 
‘Zeus and Victory’, the dream Alexander went away to support 
the side of the coalition (Plut. Demetr. 29.1).55 Given the 
similarities between this story and others where Eumenes, 
Craterus, and Pyrrhus all use watchwords that honoured 
Alexander, it may be that this anecdote emerged from the side of 
the victors, with the intention of showing that they were 
'supported' by Alexander, and that their victory was divinely 
sanctioned by their patron and predecessor. 


Demetrius the Besieger. Pat Wheatley and Charlotte Dunn, 
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21 Diod. 20.112.1. Hammond & Walbank 1988, 200; Billows 1990, 179. 
On Ptolemy’s failure to join the battle, see further below, p. 244. 

22 Lysimachus had annexed Heraclea and married its ruler Amastris, the 
former wife of both Craterus and then widow of the late tyrant Dionysius of 
Heraclea, known also as Dionysius the Tyrant. The relationship allowed 
Lysimachus to seize control of an important port and the command of the 
route to facilitate Seleucus’ arrival from the east: Memnon FGrH 434 F 4.4 


= BNJ 434 F 1.4.4; Diod. 20.109.7. These events are placed before 
Demetrius’ and Cassander’s altercations in Greece, so can perhaps be dated to 
303/302. These winter quarters were situated some distance from the city 
itself, and so he probably wintered on the plain of Salonia, near Bithynium; 
cf. Diod. 20.109.6. He may have received supplies and support from 
Mithridates Ctistes, who was established nearby in Cimista/Cimata, since 
Diodorus later implies he was rewarded by Lysimachus for his help, cf. Diod. 


20.111.4; see the discussion of Bosworth & Wheatley 1998, 164; also Lund 


1992, 73-5. 

23 Billows 1990, 181. 

24 Strabo 15.2.9; Plut. Alex. 62.4; Martin 1996, 179-90. 

25 Diod. 20.113.1-2; Just. 15.4.22; Plut. Demetr. 28.2; Wehrli 1968, 69; 
Mehl 1986, 197-200; Billows 1990; 178; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 
2011, 253, 298. 

26 E.g. Antigonus distributed letters to Eumenes' camp in order to 
encourage his own men to betray him: Justin 14.1.19; Yardley, Wheatley, & 
Heckel 2011, 169. Such strategies were not unique to Antigonus either, as 
Pyrrhus, too, sent men to Demetrius' camp to pretend to be Macedonians, and 


thus undermine their loyalty; see below, p.380; Ptolemy had also previously 
offered rewards to tempt deserters: Diod. 20.75.1. 


27 This event, however, may also belong to a different context; cf. Billows 
1990, 180; and see below, p. 281. 

28 See especially Bosworth 2002, 108, 164. The exact location of 
Seleucus' quarters is not known for certain, but it has been suggested that he 
spent the winter on the plain of Phanaroea, in northern Cappadocia: Wehrli 
1968, 69; Billows 1990, 181; Lund 1992, 77; Rose 2015, 249. 

29 piod. 20.113.4; Plut. Dernetr. 28.6. Seleucus received these elephants 
following his negotiations with Chandragupta Maurya, purportedly in 


exchange for surrendering any claims to territories which would have 
impinged upon the Indian monarch's domains; Beloch 1927, iv2.142 n. 2; 


Hauben 1974a, 109-11; Bosworth 2002, 108; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 
2011, 291-7; Rose 2015, 247. 

30 Just. 15.4.22; Lund 1992, 73; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 
251. 

31 Billows 1990, 181; Rose 2015, 249-50. 

32 Billows 1990, 181-2; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 299. 

33 Billows sees this as a symptom of Antigonus’ old age and ill health. 
Plutarch’s account speaks of ominous portents and the grim, subdued mood of 
Antigonus on the eve of battle: Demetr. 29.1-3; Billows 1990, 182-3. It is 


also worth noting that Plutarch implies quite the opposite at the very outset 
of the campaign, suggesting that Antigonus’ energy for the coming battle, 


despite his advanced years, actually inspired his son; cf. Plut. Demetr. 28.2. 
34 Kugler 1922, 305 believed the battle was fought in 300. For 
scholarship pertaining to this date, see also Boiy 2001, n. 14. However, the 
later date is the received opinion; see Tarn 1925, 13-15; Beloch 1927, 
iv2.245-7; Boiy 2001, 645-9; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 298-9. 
35 Burstein 1976, 82; Grainger 1990a, 120; Errington 2008, 50; 


Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 299. 


36 According to IG ii2 640, Stratocles was still in a prominent position in 
September, which must indicate that the battle's outcome was not known to 
the Athenians until after this time. However, it still cannot be determined 
exactly how much time must have elapsed between the battle itself and the 
arrival of the news in Athens, which would have resulted in the termination 


of Stratocles’ career; see Beloch 1927, iv2.167; Burstein 1976, 82; Grainger 
1990a, 120; Habicht 1997, 81; Paschidis 2008a, 104; Errington 2008, 
50; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 298-9. 

37 Paschidis 2008a, 103. 

38 Habicht 1997, 81; and Bayliss 2011, 183 place this decree up to one 
month after the battle. 

39 At least, shortly before 28th Metageitnion; see Beloch 1927, iv2.167; 
Rose 2015, 250-1. 

40 The battle probably took place on the plain of the Dolay Cay, and the 
location is thought to be near modern Gayirbagi in Turkey; so Billows 1990, 
182. Plutarch and Appian refer to the actual battle site: Plut. Dernetr. 33.1; 
App. Syr. 9.55.279; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 299. 

^l plut, Dernetr. 28.6; cf. Diod. 20.113.4. The number of cavalry is 
uncertain, and could be much higher, at approximately 15,000, with some 
arguing that Plutarch's numbering is erroneous; see Bar-Kochva 1976, 107 
n. 11; Billows 1990, 182 n. 34; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 298-9; 


cf. the similar discrepancy between Plut. Dernetr. 5.2 and Diod. 19.85.3, also 
based on Hieronymus' account. Diodorus gives comparable numbers and 
states that the coalition's cavalry was 12,000, with 480 for the elephants, but 
this must refer to the numbers at the very outset of the winter in Cappadocia. 


42 plut. Pyrrh. 4.4; Phoc. 29.2; Diod. 21.1.2, 4b; App. Syr. 55.279-80; 
Luc. Macr. 11 = Hieronymus, FGrH 154 F 8; Polyb. 5.67.6-8; BCHP 7; 
Paus. 1.6.7; Just. 15.4.21-2; Bar-Kochva 1976, 107; Billows 1990, 183. 

43 This was the successful strategy deployed for the battle at Gaza, on 
which see above, Chapter 5; cf. Diod. 19.83.2; Bar-Kochva 1976, 102. 

44 Billows 1990, 183. 

45 plut. Demetr. 29.5-6; Diod 21.4b; cf. Polyb. 16.18.7; Bar-Kochva 
1976, 108. 

46 Bar-Kochva 1976, 108. 

^7 plut. Demetr. 29.4: Kai uéypl tpoxíjG TOV mwOAEUIMV 
Aaumpiis Aywvioduevos &v TH óuo&gt oofapü kai PUoTivw 
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brilliantly and put the enemy to flight, but by pressing the pursuit too far and 


too impulsively he threw away the victory' (trans. Duff). 

48 Tarn 1930, 68-9; Bar-Kochva 1976, 109. 

49 Alternatively, Demetrius may also have been attempting to capture the 
enemy's baggage with this lengthy pursuit, a successful tactic employed 
during earlier engagements; cf. Diod. 18.20.6; 18.40.8; 19.42.2; Bar-Kochva 
1976, 108-9; contra Billows 1990, 181 n. 31: 'it is not the sort of task one 
would give one's main body of heavy cavalry', cf. 184; Bar-Kochva 1976, 
109; Waterfield 2011, 154. 

50 See Arr. Anab. 4.26.3; Plut. Pyrrh. 17.1 for similar situations 
involving Alexander and Pyrrhus. 

5l This, however, may have been something of a trope. Thorax means 


‘Breastplate’, an apt name for such a scenario, and furthermore, Lysimachus' 
body is similarly said to have been guarded by his loyal dog, until a certain 
Thorax of Pharsalus arrived to bury him: App. Syr. 64.340; Duris FGrH 76 F 
55 = Plin. HN 8.143; Pownall 2013, 50-1; Ogden 2017, 331. Indeed, 
Lysimachus' Thorax is even identified as Thorax of Larissa by Phlegon of 
Tralles (FGrH 257 F 9), and there is yet another famous Thorax of Larissa 
mentioned by Herodotus: Hdt. 9.1; 9.58; cf. Pind. Pyth. 10.64. In the case of 
Lysimachus, Ogden 2017, 332-3 suggests that there are fictional elements in 
these accounts which were probably inserted as the story developed, namely 
the use of ‘Thorax’ and the rationalized attribution of a person by that name 


to the story of the loyal dog defending his master's body. As for Antigonus, it 
is possible that this really was historical, and that the details found 


concerning Lysimachus are mirroring Plutarch; cf. Billows 1990, 438. 
Antigonus was later buried with royal honours by the victors, perhaps 
arranged by Seleucus: Diod. 21.1.4b; Billows 1990, 177, 184; Landucci 
Gattinoni 1990, 111-18; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 299-300; 
Wheatley 2013b. 

52 On some general aspects of Hellenistic religious practices, including 
prognostication from interpreting signs, see for example Potter 2005, esp. 
413. 

53 Luc. Macr. 11; Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 F 32. 

54 plut. Dernetr. 28.10 claims that Antigonus had previously chided 
Demetrius for attempting to gain any sort of special treatment or confidential 
information, although the same story is also told of his brother Philip: Mor. 
182b; 506c. 

55 The implication is that Demetrius should have chosen to honour 
Alexander instead, and used something akin to ‘Alexander and Victory’ for the 
watchword; cf. Plut. Eurn. 6.8. This not the only portentous dream to appear 
in the Lives of the Successors: Plut. Demetr. 19.2; Eum. 6.8-9; Pyrrh. 


11.4; with Billows 1990, 182-3; Wheatley 2013b. There is also a 
resonance with Plut. Ant. 75.4-6, where Dionysus leaves Alexandria the 
night before Antony's final defeat; cf. Pelling 1988a, 304-5. The theme is 
hauntingly picked up in poems by Constantine Cavafy, "The God Abandons 
Antony’, and Leonard Cohen, ‘Alexandra Leaving’. 
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Demetrius' Flight 


Demetrius escaped from the battlefield of Ipsus accompanied by a 
small force, and fled to Ephesus where the fleet was stationed 
(Map 6).! Although there is no indication that Demetrius and his 
faction were pursued, no doubt haste was necessary. Not only 
would they have feared capture, but immediate action was 
required to protect the remaining Antigonid possessions, and 
prevent the victors from being able to take hold of their newly 
won territory. Plutarch's narrative implies a sense of urgency, 
and indicates that Demetrius and his party did not stop, reaching 
Ephesus in a short time. Plutarch preserves the numbers for those 
who followed Demetrius at this time: approximately 5,000 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry. If these numbers can be considered 
reliable, then this represents only a very small fraction of the 
original Antigonid forces. 
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Map 6. Demetrius' Territories after Ipsus. 


Drawn by Michael Athanson (Source: Natural Earth). € Pat Wheatley 
and Charlotte Dunn. 


The victorious kings were eventually to carve up Antigonus' 
empire: Seleucus gained possession of Syria and Mesopotamia; 
Lysimachus received Asia Minor north of the Taurus Mountains; 
and Pleistarchus received Cilicia for his contribution.? It is not 
known how soon or how easily the various territories were 
claimed by the victors, but the account of Polybius indicates that 
there may have been considerable discussion as to how 
Antigonus' empire should be redistributed (Polyb. 5.67.8). This 
account also suggests that Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander 
met for a conference, and so their takeover cannot have been 
immediate.? However, news of the battles outcome and the 
death of Antigonus would have spread quickly and prompted 
considerable upheaval. Many cities chose to either seek new 
allies or, in the case of Athens, to take advantage of the political 
climate to rid themselves of the influence of the Successors 
entirely. The widespread unrest was complicated by the uneasy 
relationship between Ptolemy and Seleucus. The source of this 
tension was the territory of Coelé Syria, which Ptolemy had 
already been occupying since the previous year.^ With the 


redistribution of the spoils, he was asked to surrender the 
location to Seleucus, in part because of his failure to actually 
contribute to the battle and victory against the Antigonids. In 
fact, arguments over the ownership of Coelé Syria continued to 
be a source of conflict even for the descendants of both dynasties 
for many years to come. For Demetrius, however, the relationship 
between Ptolemy and Seleucus would eventually prove to be an 
advantage. 

As Demetrius and his small force approached from Ipsus, 
Plutarch claims that the citizens of Ephesus were extremely 
fearful of their arrival. The Ephesians were concerned that his 
soldiers would ransack the Temple of Artemis for resources, a 
fear which was apparently shared by Demetrius himself (Plut. 
Demetr. 30.1-2). The extent to which Demetrius retained his 
finances in the immediate aftermath of the battle is uncertain, 
but this belief that he might rob the temple suggests that his 
situation was not a promising one. He soon hurried his soldiers 
along, quickly departing Ephesus for Athens.» Demetrius’ concern 
that he would not be able to prevent his soldiers from violating 
the Ephesian temple is significant, and suggests that his 
command over his force must have been especially strained 
during this uncertain time. This indicates a position of 
vulnerability—not just with his enemies, but with his own 
followers as well.© A lack of finances would have impeded 
Demetrius' ability to pay the army that had accompanied him 
from Ipsus, making it difficult to maintain loyalty and control, 
and naturally would have hindered his ability to recruit more 
soldiers into his service. 

Plutarch's account is deceptively brief at this point, and a few 
other events transpired between Demetrius’ arrival in Ephesus 
and his course for Athens. Diodorus' fragmentary account of the 
aftermath of the battle includes the additional detail that 
Demetrius took time to secure the safety of his family, and 
transferred them from Cilicia to Cyprus (Diod. 21.1.4b). It is 
logical that this occasion would have followed his brief stay in 
Ephesus, as ensuring the safety of his family and securing access 
to his remaining finances must have been the most immediate 
priority.” These actions also offer some insight into the state of 


another of the Antigonid possessions immediately after the battle, 
as it suggests that Cilicia was likely too dangerous or hostile for 
Demetrius' family to remain at their residence there. Demetrius 
probably did not have the resources to stay in Cilicia and muster 
a defence, and it is possible that by the time he reached it, 
Pleistarchus was already on the move to occupy the area. 
Cypriote Salamis on the other hand must have been relatively 
secure, seeing that Demetrius evacuated his family to this 
location instead. As a political and military power base, and the 
location of an important mint, Salamis was a hugely 
advantageous strongpoint to have retained. Plutarch's account, 
however, is probably correct in emphasizing the incredible 
importance of Athens to Demetrius. Athens still held some of 
Demetrius' ships as well as a portion of his finances, and was also 
the location of another member of the royal court, Demetrius' 
wife Deidameia, the sister of Pyrrhus.? Demetrius must have 
believed he would be safe in Athens, having no expectation that 
the city would betray him. 

The city of Athens had been under Antigonid control for six 
years, and most evidence suggests that the Athenians had good 
reason to be content with Demetrius as their ruler, at least during 
the initial years after the Antigonids had expelled Demetrius of 
Phalerum.!Ü The Antigonids had restored the democratic 
institutions previously abolished by the Phalerian in 317, and the 
extent of the city's gratitude following this event was made very 
clear by the lavish honours bestowed upon the Antigonids (cf. 
Plut. Demetr. 10.3-11.1). The inscriptions from this period of 
Antigonid rule demonstrate that, at least officially, the Athenians 
had seen themselves as allies of Demetrius and Antigonus, 
fighting together for democracy and against the influence of 
Cassander, whom they saw as an enemy of Greek freedom.!! The 
expulsion of Demetrius of Phalerum had also brought about 
numerous advantages for the Athenians, such as allowing them to 
renew their traditional connections with the Ionian communities 
already under the leadership of Antigonus, which included the 
locations of Miletus, Ephesus, Priene, Colophon, Chalcis, and 
Tenos.1? These valuable connections in turn allowed the 
Athenian merchants contact with the territories under Antigonid 


control, giving them access to grain and other necessities greatly 
needed within the city.!5 Furthermore, the efforts of the 
Antigonids had returned to the Athenians the important fortresses 
Panactum, Phyle, and Oropus, as well as the sanctuary of 
Amphiaraus.!^ The city had also received several much-needed 
gifts from the Antigonids, as they had received 150,000 bushels 
of grain, timber for 100 warships, and a large sum of money, all 
of which had assisted with the city's recovery from Demetrius of 
Phalerum's regime. The donation of money had also allowed the 
Athenians to work on the reinforcement of the city walls, as well 
as those of the Piraeus, a project of utmost importance to the 
city.!5 However, despite these advantages, the Athenians were 
clearly disillusioned by Demetrius, and although the battle of 
Ipsus acted as the catalyst, this discontent had been brewing for 
some time. The Athenians were well aware that their freedom 
and democracy was limited specifically to small-scale matters 
that their rulers had no interest in, and that they were only free 
and independent so long as they bowed to the will of the kings. 16 
At the same time, Demetrius’ autocratic manner in political 
matters, as well as his scandalous behaviour during the winter of 
304/303, had damaged his reputation somewhat among the 
Athenians. !7 

There is some additional evidence for the waning relationship 
between Demetrius and Athens. In c.302, the Athenians passed a 
law that forbade any citizen from using their influence with 
Demetrius to ensure favourable outcomes during legal cases. 18 
This decree passed following an incident where a young man 
from a prominent family, Cleaenetus, used Demetrius’ favour to 
ensure his father was exempted from having to pay a large fine 
(Plut. Demetr. 24.6-12). The Athenians had been rankled by this 
interference with their legal proceedings, and so had attempted 
to prevent any future abuses of this kind. Their meddling, 
however, infuriated Demetrius, and prompted him to rebuke the 
Athenians severely. The decree was subsequently repealed, and 
its authors were all punished (Plut. Demetr. 24.8-9). In the 
aftermath Demochares, one of Demetrius most outspoken 
opponents, was exiled from the city, possibly through the 
machinations of Stratocles, a clear indication of the pro- 


Antigonid faction established within the city.!? Furthermore, the 
reaction of the king must have demonstrated that the Antigonids 
would interfere with the city's matters where they saw fit, and 
would not tolerate even the smallest act of defiance or even self- 
governance. The attempt to limit Demetrius’ power and influence 
within the city reflects a growing feeling of discontent among the 
populace, and there must have been a great deal of frustration 
stemming from the futile exercise of trying to maintain a 
democracy under the control of a monarch. It is no surprise, then, 
that the Athenians seized an opportunity to rid themselves of 
Demetrius after the defeat at the battle of Ipsus. The confusion 
and turbulent political climate in the aftermath of Demetrius' 
defeat provided the perfect opportunity for the Athenians to re- 
establish their independence. 

The city may not have been aware of the outcome of the battle 
immediately; however, once the Athenians did learn of the 
Antigonids’ defeat, they acted quickly.20 At the news of 
Demetrius' approach, a delegation from the city met the 
Antigonid party at the Cyclades, and here Demetrius was 
informed that he would not be allowed back into the city. In fact, 
the Athenians had voted to never again allow any kings to enter 
their city.2! Plutarch makes it clear that Demetrius was shocked 
by this decision. Demetrius’ recovery relied on the continued 
support of cities such as Athens, and it must have been especially 
hurtful considering that he had previously enjoyed such a high 
status there. Despite his great anger at the Athenians' betrayal, 
however, Demetrius was in no position to retaliate, and was 
forced to look elsewhere for support. Owing to their previous 
relationship, or because the Athenians desired to move Demetrius 
and his army along before they could cause any trouble, the 
Athenians did consent to return the king's remaining ships, after 
he sent envoys to complain. One reference from the accounts of 
the hieropoioi may belong to this context, and indicates that 
Demetrius remained on Delos for a time in 301, maybe while 
attempting to negotiate with the Athenians.22 The account of the 
king's visit on this occasion is not very flattering: 


When the king sailed away, they removed the shit from the shrine 


with hired labour at a cost of 23 drachmas.22 


Such were the realities for a city forced to play host to an army. 
But the inscription confirms Demetrius’ presence in Delos and 
demonstrates that additional events took place after Ipsus, which 
Plutarch's abbreviated account does not record. Finally, we know 
that Demetrius’ wife Deidameia was sent on to Megara by the 
Athenians, along with the king's personal effects, which suggests 
that this territory remained under Antigonid control, or was at 
least receptive to them during this time.2^ This reference could 
imply that Deidameia was conducted to Megara with a portion of 
Demetrius’ money as well, which would have been a welcome 
relief.25 


The betrayal by Athens was a critical blow to Demetrius at this 
especially vulnerable time. All was not lost, however, and with 
the return of his fleet, Demetrius still retained command of the 
largest naval force in the Aegean, which would prove to be a 
considerable advantage in the following years.2© The importance 
of these other Greek cities, especially Athens, is confirmed by the 
way in which the other dynasts began to court these territories, 
hoping to gain influence now that Demetrius had been turned 
away. There had been attempts at this even before the battle of 
Ipsus, as various agents of Lysimachus and Cassander had made 
overtures to Athens with diplomatic acts. This might explain why 
the Athenians felt confident enough to reject Demetrius in 301, as 
they could have relied on the support of the other Successors if 
required.27 It is clear, however, that during the redistribution of 
power after Ipsus, Demetrius' rivals increased their efforts in 
winning over the Athenians, and they attempted to take 
advantage of the city's alleged neutrality to sway the Athenians 
towards their own cause. 

A decree dated to 299/298 BC offers some insight into the 
relationship between Athens and the other kings during this time. 
This decree honoured a certain Poseidippus for his successful 
embassy from Athens to Cassander, and suggests that there was 
an attempt by the city to make peace with the king of Macedonia, 
or else to secure his protection.28 Lysimachus, both an ally of 
Cassander and a long-time opponent of Demetrius, made grand 


gestures towards the city as well, sending the Athenians 10,000 
medimnoi of corn to be distributed among the citizens for the 
celebration of the Panathenaea, dated to c.298.29 Such an action 
may have been intended as a pointed reminder of the previous 
year's poor harvests, attributed by Demetrius' detractors to divine 
displeasure at his hubris and scandalous behaviour within the 
city.?? Similarly, Lysimachus is later said to have sent a new mast 
and sail for the Panathenaic ship for the same festival, to remind 
the Athenians of a different disaster which had occurred in 302, 
when the mast had broken during the procession, and the peplos 
had torn in half.?! This accident had also been interpreted as a 
bad omen, and notably, during this same festival the sacred 
peplos had included the images of Antigonus and Demetrius as 
gods, which had apparently scandalized some of the more 
conservative Athenians, and taken as a sign of the hubris of the 
Antigonids. It is not entirely certain that Lysimachus truly 
intended to replace this particular Antigonid peplos which had 
been destroyed, but such a donation hints at attempts to win the 
favour of the Athenians.?2 A further example of these attempts to 
build a relationship with the city may be seen in the actions of 
Philippides, who was a close friend and supporter of 
Lysimachus.?? Philippides went to great trouble to secure burial 
for the Athenian dead who had been among Demetrius’ army in 
301, and ransomed Athenian prisoners under the control of 
Lysimachus, at his own cost. These soldiers were then allowed to 
join Lysimachus' army if they wished, or else return home with 
supplies and money provided by Philippides. He also petitioned 
for the release of any citizens who remained in Asia, who had 
apparently been imprisoned earlier by Antigonus.?^ The reasons 
for this are unknown, but considering Philippides' attempts to 
curry favour with the Athenians, it is reasonable to speculate that 
these prisoners had been outspoken against the Antigonid regime, 
or else had been held as political prisoners taken to ensure the 
good behaviour of other prominent citizens. These continued 
efforts to win over the Athenians indicate that the other 
Diadochoi viewed the city as critically important, that they may 
have been involved in Athenian political affairs in the early 290s. 
They were motivated especially by a desire to keep Demetrius, 


whose hopes of a swift revival of his power relied on Athens and 
the other cities of mainland Greece, from regaining his former 
influence in the region. Ensuring that this would not happen, 
therefore, must have been a top priority for the other 
Successors.35 


With Athens out of reach, Demetrius’ next course of action 
must have been to try and gain a clearer understanding of the 
current state of his empire. Unfortunately, the subsequent years 
after the battle of Ipsus, and Demetrius’ activities in re- 
establishing the Antigonid kingdom, are not covered in great 
detail by any of the sources. A few clues do remain, however, and 
Plutarch's account indicates that while sailing for the Isthmus 
with his newly returned ships, Demetrius discovered that several 
Antigonid territories had expelled their garrisons. Furthermore, 
he learned that his soldiers had defected to the armies of his 
rivals.?6 It is difficult to estimate how soon this would have 
occurred in each territory. It is not clear how long it would have 
taken for reliable information about the battle's outcome to reach 
each of these cities, and then for some course of action to be 
decided upon.?7 There are also no reliable figures as to how 
many Antigonid garrisons had been installed by this time, 
especially in the Greek cities, as following their policy of 
claiming to be the liberators of the Greek cities, the Antigonids 
had very few garrisons installed within their Greek possessions. It 
is possible that when Plutarch speaks of garrisons, he may 
actually be referring to the fact that exiles sympathetic to 
Cassander were now being readmitted to the Greek cities instead 
(Plut. Demetr. 31.1), or else that any garrisons in their former 
non-Greek possessions had been overthrown. In terms of this 
proposed unrest, however, it is not surprising to find that 
Demetrius would be facing upheaval; his position was now 
extremely questionable and the confusion after Ipsus would have 
provided an excellent opportunity for the other cities to attempt 
to free themselves, just as Athens had done. Further unrest may 
have been caused by the fact that former territories of the 
Antigonids were subsequently divided and claimed by the victors 
of Ipsus. Lysimachus was rewarded for his role during the battle, 
and given valuable cities on Anatolia's western coast, such as 


Caria, as well as much of the realm built up by Antigonus 
between 323 and 318.39 These possessions included cities such as 
Ephesus, Miletus, and Smyrna, and Lysimachus would have been 
eager to bring them under his control. Claiming these spoils may 
well have caused the subsequent expulsions of garrisons and 
defections referred to by Plutarch.?? 

Demetrius was probably able to retain several of the Antigonid 
possessions, possibly Parium, Lampsacus, Abydus, Clazomenae, 
Erythrae, Cyprus, along with Ephesus and Miletus, depending on 
precisely when these cities were claimed by the other 
Successors.49 However, the evidence for most of these locations 
is scarce, save for a few exceptions. Megara was probably among 
those cities that remained loyal to Demetrius, as presumably they 
would not otherwise agree to receive Deidameia (Plut. Demetr. 
30.4). Similarly Cyprus must have remained secure, as Demetrius’ 
family was relocated here. Demetrius’ control of Ephesus is more 
certain as it is supported by both epigraphic and numismatic 
material.^! Plutarch also suggests that Demetrius still held the 
Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon, which is supported by some 
numismatic evidence, although once again there is debate as to 
when exactly these territories came under Demetrius' command, 
and how long they remained in his possession.^? They were 
readily accessible to Demetrius’ fleet, however, which would 
have enabled him to defend these vitally important locations for 
some time. There is also evidence for Demetrius’ continued 
control of Corinth, as this was the base for one of the remaining 
loyal Antigonid garrisons, and in fact the city remained in 
Demetrius' possession for the rest of his career.^? Demetrius 
probably spent some time in Corinth following the events of 
Ipsus, as this was a major centre for the recruitment of 
mercenaries.^^ The location was also advantageous, both as a 
naval base and for controlling movement between central Greece 
and the Peloponnese. It seems unlikely that there was much left 
of the Hellenic League, but epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
supports the institutional continuity of the Euboean league for 
the period of 304 to 290. This suggests that they at least did not 
undergo a change in leadership, and remained in Demetrius' 
hands.#5 


In addition to the ships returned by the Athenians (Plut. 
Demetr. 31.1), it is possible that further ships joined the fleet 
from Cyprus and the Phoenician cities, even if these eventually 
were overtaken by the other Successors. This more than anything 
must have helped to keep Demetrius afloat, and he continued to 
retain his crown and status through this superior naval fleet, 
essentially ruling by thalassocracy. Demetrius had previously 
commanded the most impressive and powerful navy in the 
Aegean, and he held onto this status in the immediate years after 
301.46 This naval force was of crucial importance, and proved to 
be a considerable source of power during this uncertain time, 
enabling Demetrius to move quickly along the coasts and put 
pressure on the other dynasts. However, in order for Demetrius to 
retain such a fleet, it was necessary for him to secure hold over a 
number of strategically located islands and coastal cities with 
suitable harbours to serve as naval bases.*7 Controlling such 
locations therefore remained more important than acquiring the 
greater territorial size at this juncture, and these considerations 
must have been influential on Demetrius' subsequent course of 
action after Ipsus.^8 

The best evidence for gauging Demetrius’ position during 
these years, as well as the extent of the resources and locations 
he still possessed, is provided by the numismatic material. 
Evidence from some of these locations indicates that Demetrius’ 
mints continued to produce coinage for him, uninterrupted by the 
redistribution of the Antigonid possessions among the other 
Successors. Furthermore, the numismatic evidence demonstrates 
that the other kings were not immediately able to claim the cities 
that were the spoils of Ipsus. 


The Coinage of Demetrius 


The problematic lack of literary evidence for the immediate 
aftermath of Ipsus can be remedied to some extent by an 
examination of the numismatic material. In some instances, this 
can help establish whether Demetrius retained a particular city, 
and can provide a more precise chronology for his period of 


control. During Demetrius’ independent reign, and beginning 
with this turbulent and transitional stage of his rule, his 
numismatic practice underwent a few innovative changes, some 
of which represent a significant departure from the original 
numismatic practices maintained by Antigonus Monophthalmus. 
Most of these changes were implemented soon after the battle of 
Ipsus, from 301/300 onwards. The deviations from the previously 
established numismatic types were closely linked to the 
circumstances Demetrius was facing during this time, and so 
these new policies can therefore offer some insight into his 
political intentions, as well as his activities during the first few 
years of his sole (and stateless) kingship. 

Antigonus had no shortage of coinage or active mints during 
his reign, and the Antigonids had controlled the largest minting 
area of the old empire, with strong regional multi- 
denominational coinage attested from Corinth, Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Mesopotamia.^? 
Initially Antigonid coinage followed on from that of Alexander 
the Great. At no point during his reign did Antigonus strike 
money in his name, or featuring his own types.» The reason for 
this decision is clear: Antigonus presented himself as the true heir 
to Alexander's empire, in order to justify the position he held 
after the king’s death.°! Continuing the coinage of his 
predecessor was one way in which to demonstrate this, and in 
fact Antigonus continued to do so even after claiming the royal 
title himself.52 The most common coin associated with Alexander 
was the Heracles type, which appeared on the silver 
denominations of his coinage. This design featured the head of 
Heracles wearing his characteristic lion-skin headdress on the 
obverse, while the image of a seated figure of Zeus on a throne 
appeared on the reverse (Figure 12). 


Figure 12. Lifetime Alexander. AR Tetradrachm. Mint of Ephesus. 
Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


Although it is unlikely that the Heracles design was intended 
as a deliberate portrait of Alexander the Great, the image came to 
be closely associated with him, and this style remained a 
dominant numismatic type for decades.53 In addition to the 
silver, Alexander's gold denominations were also continued by 
Antigonus. These coins had an image of Athena wearing a 
Corinthian helmet on the obverse, with an image of a winged 
Nike on the reverse (Figure 13). 


Figure 13. Antigonus Monophthalmus. AV Stater. Mint of 
Magnesia. 


Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


Although Antigonus represents the more extreme example in 
terms of his faithfulness to Alexander's coin types, he was not 
alone in understanding the propaganda value of continuing these 
designs, and the other Successors also minted these types at some 
point in their careers. Such adherence to the familiar coinage 
must have helped to perpetuate the concept of an undivided 
empire, and show that these men continued to run things in the 
same style as Alexander, even as they aspired to seize royal 
power for themselves.5^ 


The value of using coinage to demonstrate such concepts as 
tradition, loyalty, and continuity is evident in the fact that the 
Alexander coinage types were originally continued by various 
authorities from 323 onwards, on behalf of Philip III Arrhidaeus 
and Alexander IV.°° A few even returned to the coin types of 
Philip II for a brief time.»6 Following the deaths of the 
unfortunate Argead kings, and the subsequent claims to the royal 
title made by the other Successors, these Alexander types 
continued to be prevalent, but modifications began to emerge. 
Most of these variations occur from 305 onwards, and include 
minor changes such as the inclusion of the Successors’ names and 
royal title replacing Alexander's name. Eventually, entirely new 
types emerged as well, representing a more dramatic departure 
from the previous coinage.?7 These changes were facilitated by 
the fact that the Successors had by this time assumed the diadem 
themselves, and so the necessity of emphasizing their loyalty to 
Alexander in this way was no longer as significant. It should be 
noted, however, that the Alexander types still retained some 
importance, and were often minted concurrently with these new 
personal types. As for Demetrius, while Antigonus was still alive, 
he followed the established numismatic policy, and did not have 
the authority or the inclination to mint coinage bearing his name 
and personal types at any point before his father's death. 

Finally, it is also important to note that there were practical 
reasons for continuing to mint these types. Alexander had 
reformed his currency by changing it to the Attic weight standard 


rather than the Macedonian.°® These coins could be used more 
widely since the standard was accepted in a larger number of the 
Greek states. This factor, combined with the huge output of 
coinage during Alexander's lifetime, had ensured that his coins 
became an international currency, one which found ready 
acceptance throughout his empire.°? The more valuable weight 
standard was also preferred by the mercenaries who were 
employed extensively by the Hellenistic kings. We can conclude 
then that the popularity of these coins was a contributing factor 
to their continued production, even as Alexander's personal 
image became less directly important to the reigns of his 
Successors.°° Despite these advantages and the long tradition of 
positive association with the Alexander types, however, 
Demetrius determined that he would implement his own changes. 

Small changes actually took place earlier than 301. After 306, 
following Demetrius' campaign on the island, the prolific mint at 
Salamis came under Antigonid control. This was one of the first 
locations to demonstrate changes to the Antigonid coinage.6! The 
Salamis mint was the only active one on the island, and 
Demetrius must have struck coinage here soon after his victory 
over Ptolemy, although the coins issued here between 306 and 
301 were of the Alexander type.©2 The only notable change was 
the inclusion of the legend BAXIAEQ2 on some issues, alongside 
AAEZANAPOY. The use of the title was significant as it had not 
been a feature of Alexander's own lifetime coinage, but was 
adopted by many of the Successors.°3 The numismatic record 
indicates that the Salamis mint continued to issue Alexander 
types with little or no interruption between 301 and 294.64 All 
evidence suggests that Demetrius continued to hold onto the 
island during this period, and in fact his mother Stratonice and at 
least some of his children were still living on the island down to 
294, when it was besieged by Ptolemy, and the royal family were 
taken captive.©> Control links on Ptolemy's own coinage indicate 
that a currency reform was made contemporaneously in Egypt, 
on Cyprus, and at Sidon and Tyre, so it is possible that his 
acquisition of the latter two can also be dated to 294 as well.66 It 
is probable then that Demetrius lost his hold over these places by 
the time of his later accession in Macedonia. Although Cyprus 


was only held for a comparatively short time, Salamis served as 
an important and prolific mint for Demetrius. 

It was from c.300 onwards that Demetrius' own personal types 
emerged at this mint. While the gold staters from this location 
continued to be minted with the familiar Alexander type images 
featuring Athena and Nike, the silver tetradrachm issues were of 
an entirely new design. These tetradrachms featured an obverse 
with a winged Nike carrying a trumpet in one hand (salpinx) and 
a signal mast (stylis) in the other. The figure was depicted 
standing on the forecastle of a defeated galley, with a broken 
prow ornament (stolos). The reverse of these tetradrachms 
displayed the legend AHMHTPIOY BALIAEQ around a nude 
figure of Poseidon (Figure 14).67 


Figure 14. Demetrius Poliorcetes. AR Tetradrachm. Mint of 
Ephesus. 


Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


Although coinage could help a leader control his image, even 
types which did not depict a ruler's portrait could function as a 
form of propaganda, through the messages the images conveyed. 
The images represented on the various denominations of the 
Hellenistic kings were particularly relevant to their armies, as 
soldiers were often the initial recipients of said coinage.©® These 
designs were chosen for their personal significance to Demetrius, 


and the naval elements were probably selected with this target 
audience in mind, and in commemoration of the great sea victory 
at Salamis in 306, as well as to reflect Demetrius' new status as a 
dynast-reliant naval power. Demetrius would have wanted to 
repair his reputation quickly after the recent failure, and it was 
an appropriate choice which played to his strengths. Choosing an 
image for his first personal coinage type which commemorated a 
spectacular moment of his career advertised a powerful message 
about the king's status, and his potential to bring about similar 
victories.6? 


The promise of continued military victories was an important 
aspect of Hellenistic kingship itself.”7° The Hellenistic rulers have 
been described as ‘predatory kings’: their success was measured 
especially by their prowess in battle, their victories, and, of equal 
importance, their capacity for future successes./! This would 
bring financial gain and personal prestige to those who supported 
them, and so could secure the continued loyalty of their 
followers. The importance placed on the ‘potential’ of a king was 
developed from the unusual circumstances surrounding the 
Successors’ rise to power—they represented the very first 
generation of self-made Hellenistic kings. As such, they could not 
hope to fall back on the hereditary loyalty that a long-standing 
dynasty like the Argead dynasty had depended upon. Therefore, 
we find aspects of Demetrius’ propaganda focus on previous 
victories during this period of vulnerability. 

One other interesting type to have emerged from the Salamis 
mint appeared on a series of small bronze coins. These had an 
image of a youthful head wearing a Corinthian helmet on their 
obverse, and were very similar to the gold staters of Alexander, 
on which the head of Athena was depicted. The figure on 
Demetrius’ bronze coins has occasionally been identified as 
Athena, but it has also been suggested that the image on these 
new types was actually an early portrait of Demetrius. This 
identification gains some support from the fact that the figure is 
depicted with short hair, in contrast to the traditional longer- 
haired images of Athena, suggesting that the figure on the 
Salamis bronzes should be identified as male. The facial features 
of the figure closely resemble those found on Demetrius’ later, 


firmly identified portraits, although this could simply be a 
coincidence, or due to it being the work of the same die 
engraver./2 Identification with Demetrius is also supported by 
the horn of a bull depicted on the helmet, a feature which was 
not an attribute of Athena, but which did later appear on the 
numismatic portraits of Demetrius. If this is the case, then the 
coin may be an example of a much earlier depiction of 
Demetrius' portrait, tested on the less important bronze 
denominations at one of his most secure mints, prior to striking 
coinage that featured a more recognizable and obvious portrait 
for the silver denominations.72 

In terms of other locations, by 301 many of the Antigonid 
mints in Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia were either lost or 
threatened. However, Tyre in Phoenicia remained under 
Demetrius' control following Ipsus, and its mint remained open 
and in operation for the Antigonids from at least 306 onwards. 7^ 
The territory itself was partitioned between three of the dynasts 
after Ipsus, and the island fortress of Tyre was a valuable location 
owing to its strategic and economic position. Demetrius’ naval 
strength must have been a huge advantage in maintaining his 
control over this region in the immediate aftermath of the battle, 
and this was probably what allowed the Tyrian mint to continue 
operations for Demetrius./? Thus Tyre was another mint which 
began to issue these new personal types at an early date.76 

Tyre followed a similar pattern to Salamis, in that the initial 
coins produced were of the ubiquitous Alexander types. After this 
time, a second series commenced close to 301/300, featuring 
coins inscribed with the legend BAXZIAEOYX  AAEZANAPOY. 
Following this was another set of the Alexander type 
tetradrachms, but these bore the legend AHMHTPIOY on the 
reverse, replacing Alexander's name with Demetrius’ own./7 This 
change was only implemented at the Tyrian mint, as the other 
sites instead begun to strike Demetrius types rather than an issue 
which bridged the Alexander types with the new personal issues. 
It may be significant that these changes were made with 
considerable speed at Tyre, and we have some indication that the 
original dies in production at this mint were hastily recut in order 
to accommodate the inclusion of the king's name.79 The evidence 


for this comes in the form of an example of a coin from Tyre, 
thought to date to shortly after 300. The coin has been struck 
from the same obverse and reverse dies used to mint the 
preceding Alexander-Heracles type tetradrachms with the legend 
AAEZANAPOY; however, at some point the reverse die was 
hastily recut to show the name AHMHTPIOY. In this example, as 
was often the case with recut dies, the removal of the first name 
was not completely successful, and traces of it are still visible 
below the re-engraving of the second inscription./? The decision 
to recut the dies would suit the circumstances in the immediate 
aftermath of the battle, and suggests that Demetrius felt it was 
imperative to have his own personal coinage circulating as soon 
as possible, with the need arising from his particularly vulnerable 
position. 

Further evidence from the numismatic material also supports 
the notion that coinage for Demetrius was minted hurriedly at 
Tyre. An examination conducted on the silver tetradrachms from 
this mint catalogued at least 126 different obverse dies. Through 
observing the pattern of the obverse die linkage, it is thought that 
these coins were minted from two anvils, employed to strike 
coinage at the same time during the initial stages of production at 
this mint.°° This would have lessened the time needed to create 
such a large amount of coinage, and also confirms that a great 
portion of coins were minted with considerable urgency. 
Although some Hellenistic mints tended to operate in what could 
be described as small and episodic production, the activity at 
Tyre clearly indicates that production was instead continuous and 
intense for a short period. This in turn accords very well with 
Demetrius' pressing need for money, and the fact that he was 
heavily reliant on only a few secure mints during his period of 
recovery.9! Lorber posits that if each obverse die can be 
estimated to have lasted around six months during the first stage 
of production, Tyre was producing coinage on behalf of 
Demetrius for approximately six years, nine months.?2 This 
figure, although difficult to confirm beyond doubt, does suggest 
that Tyre was under Demetrius’ continuous control between the 
years 301/300 and 295/294, rather than the longer date range of 
301 to 287.83 It is also possible, given the hasty nature of the 


coinage production at this mint, and the restriking of the dies, 
that Tyre was actually the first mint to issue Demetrius’ new 
personal types, rather than Salamis. Finally, the end of Antigonid 
occupation of the island is also supported by the numismatic 
record. Demetrius coins were eventually converted into 
Ptolemaic types in c.294 by means of overstriking after the 
island's surrender, confirmed by the fact that the earliest 
Ptolemaic coins from this mint have the same control marks as 
the preceding issue minted for Demetrius.9^ 


Demetrius also retained control of the coastal cities of Asia 
Minor, including Ephesus, and Miletus in Caria.85 Control of 
Ephesus is of course attested by Plutarch, and this is supported by 
the numismatic evidence as well. Coinage issued at these mints is 
also dated to the period c.301/300 until 295/294.8° Lysimachus 
may have tried to subvert Demetrius' garrison in 301, possibly 
soon after Demetrius had left for Greece, although it appears that 
this attempt was unsuccessful, and Ephesus remained otherwise 
stable for a few more years.?7 While the mint at Miletus 
produced coinage that featured the typical Alexander image in 
both gold and silver denominations between c.300 and 294, it 
also issued a small number of the silver tetradrachms, which bore 
the name of Demetrius and featured the new Nike and Poseidon 
types that emphasized his naval prowess.989 It must have been 
advantageous to Demetrius to have these types circulate 
throughout all territories under his control, and to make his 
presence felt even as he was occupied elsewhere. 

Demetrius' strong position in Ephesus, however, allowed for 
another significant development in his new coin types. It was at 
this location that Demetrius' recognizable portrait appeared for 
the first time on his coins. These portrait coins were minted on 
the small denominations of hemidrachms and drachms.9? Similar 
to Demetrius’ Nike-Poseidon types, the reverse of these portrait 
coins featured a striding figure of Poseidon with a trident. 

The appearance of Demetrius’ portrait on this coinage, c.300- 
298, marks the most radical change so far. The portrait image 
featured a young, idealized Demetrius, depicted wearing a 
diadem, and included a symbolic horn at his temple (Figure 15). 
The significance of this sudden emergence of Demetrius' likeness 


should not be overlooked, as it represents a very early instance of 
not only a living ruler appearing on their lifetime coinage, but 
also a depiction of that ruler with the attributes of a divine being. 
In fact, Demetrius may have been the very first of the Successors 
to issue coinage featuring his image. 


Figure 15. Demetrius Poliorcetes. AR Tetradrachm. Mint of 
Amphipolis. 
Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


Ptolemy also minted coins featuring his portrait during his 
lifetime, possibly earlier than Demetrius, although this is not 
certain.29 In addition to this, a coin type which was issued by 
Seleucus in c.300, featuring the head of a hero, is sometimes 
thought to have been intended as a representation of Seleucus 
himself, although multiple interpretations have been put forward 
as to this figure's identification.?! However, not all of the 
Diadochoi followed Demetrius in creating a portrait coin, with 
Lysimachus and Cassander choosing not to do so at all. The 
appearance of Demetrius’ portrait, specifically on the obverse of 
his coins, is in itself a significant development, as traditionally 
the obverse had been reserved for the images of deities 
throughout the Classical age. Under the Successors, Alexander's 
deified portrait had appeared on their coin types, but these were 
only issued long after his death, and the wider acceptance of his 
divine nature. To depict the portrait of a deified, living person on 


the obverse was therefore an innovation, and a strong statement 
about the status of the issuing authority.?? 

Demetrius' portrait shows a young man with the same wide 
eye, upwards glance, and tousled, curling hair often associated 
with depictions of Alexander. Realism was rather beyond the 
scope of Hellenistic portraits, and the coin image, too, is stylized, 
but there may be just a hint of individuality to it as well; the 
same general features of a large mouth, pointed chin, and slightly 
upturned nose are found on issues from most of the mints.?? How 
closely the image resembled the living Demetrius is impossible to 
gauge, and as far as physical features go, we are only told that he 
was tall and attractive and that his physical appearance was not 
well captured in any art form.?^ Nonetheless, the medium 
remains a significant source of information, as portraits are often 
rendered with important symbolic features, intended to convey 
important ideas and associations about the subject and issuing 
authority.?5 

The inclusion of the diadem in Demetrius' portrait is one such 
important feature, as the diadem had taken on a special role 
during the Hellenistic age. The development of its importance 
can be attributed to Diadoch insecurity, and it became an 
artificial means by which to demonstrate both kingly status and 
continuity between reigns.2© Alexander may not have even worn 
the diadem during his lifetime, but it was a notable feature of his 
portraits which appeared on the coins of Lysimachus, Ptolemy, 
and Seleucus.?7 The use of the royal diadem on Demetrius’ 
portrait followed this tradition, and was probably intended to 
draw direct comparison between the Besieger and these now 
familiar images of Alexander. One of the most notable features of 
this portrait is the inclusion of a horn at Demetrius' temple. This 
symbolic horn is usually understood to be that of a bull, 
representing one of the attributes of Poseidon, but is even more 
interesting if we accept its implication that Demetrius himself is 
now divine.?? This is a matter for some debate. The god of the 
sea was naturally an important figure for Demetrius, and he was 
almost entirely dependent on his naval superiority to maintain 
his crown during these years. In this respect, including a 
characteristic of Poseidon may have been intended to highlight 


their connection, and the god’s special role as Demetrius’ 
patron.?? But by c.290, Demetrius was hailed as the son of two 
gods, Poseidon and Aphrodite, by the Athenians during their 
performance of the ithyphallic hymn. Surely, then, this detail 
reflects that the king claimed exalted honours, or even that he 
was an actual divinity.1°0 Once again we can look to the 
portraits of Alexander the Great to assist in our interpretation. 
Alexander had tried to claim divine paternity as the son of Zeus- 
Ammon, and attempted to elevate himself to the status of a 
god.!01 This was not well received by all, but both parentage and 
apotheosis were readily accepted upon his death. Alexander was 
subsequently depicted on the coins of Lysimachus with a ram's 
horns, notably both connected with Zeus-Ammon, his purported 
father, and an attribute that only a god would wear. The 
iconography used in Demetrius’ portraits followed these 
established associations and was intended to be interpreted in the 
same manner. Our sources report no rejection of Antigonus 
Monophthalmus in the way that Alexander was censured for 
repudiating his father Philip, and any criticism is directed more 
towards those who awarded the honours than those who claimed 
them. It was a new era, and one in which pretentions to divine 
status were apparently helpful rather than detrimental. It is 
impossible to say whether the populace believed in their rulers’ 
actual divine status. Promoting a connection to various deities, 
however, or the implication that Demetrius had divine support 
for his reign, appears to have been valuable.!02 Overall, using 
symbols of divinity and various insignia of the gods was a way to 
form a close connection between Demetrius’ portrait and the 
important associations of kingship, and divinity. It visually 
connected the images of Demetrius and those of Alexander. 

There have been some difficulties in assigning coins to the 
mint at Ephesus, but the quantity of extant coin specimens 
suggests that they must have been part of a large issue, which can 
only have come from an important mint.!93 However, Newell has 
argued that a particular set of tetradrachms, hemidrachms, and 
drachms should be attributed to the mint at Ephesus, based on 
the style, fabric, and die positions shared by these coins, which 
were similar to those produced in Ephesus at that time. It would 


be unusual to find that Ephesus went entirely without any 
Demetrius coinage through from 300 to 295/294, especially since 
it was such a significant location for the king.!0^ Logically, 
Ephesus was also one of Demetrius' few secure possessions and so 
was an obvious choice to be the first to mint these vastly different 
new coin types. Ephesus may also have been additionally allowed 
to retain its right of autonomous coinage, unaffected by the 
struggles of the Diadochoi. There have been several discoveries of 
a series of 'small city coinages', sometimes produced by a single 
pair of dies. It has been suggested that these issues were 
produced when the city found an opportunity to mint for 
themselves, and in the case of Ephesus, permission to mint 
autonomous coinage might be taken as evidence of their good 
relations with the king.!0^5 These concessions may have gone 
some way towards securing the continued loyalty of the 
Ephesians towards Demetrius and his cause. 106 


The numismatic record also attests to Demetrius' control of an 
additional location, Tarsus, which he acquired from Pleistarchus 
during the period of his recovery. Here, the numismatic evidence 
demonstrates that the mint began to coin for Demetrius in 
denominations of gold, silver, and bronze from an early stage, 
and these examples have been attributed to the period of 298- 
295.107 The coinage issued at this site followed a similar pattern 
to Demetrius' other mints, in that it produced the gold Athena 
type staters from Alexander's reign, as well as the Alexander- 
Heracles types for the silver denominations. While the gold 
Athena types bore Demetrius' name and royal title, the Alexander 
types retained the former king's name and title. The helmeted 
hero bronze types also appear at this mint. Finally, the Nike- 
Poseidon types appeared on the silver tetradrachms, issued from 
c.298 onwards.!98 An alternative set of bronzes, drachms, and 
hemidrachms were also apparently minted at this site, the most 
notable feature of which was that the bronzes bore what was 
intended to be a laurate head of Poseidon on the obverse, with a 
reverse featuring Athena Promachus, and Demetrius' name and 
title.10? While the appearance of a portrait of Poseidon is not 
unusual, especially considering this god’s importance to 
Demetrius and his previous appearance on Demetrius' coins, the 


image of Athena Promachus is more difficult to interpret. Newell 
suggested that the image in this case has been directly copied 
from the well-known silver issues of Ptolemy, who in turn had 
chosen this image for the propaganda value of this very familiar 
and archaic image.!!0 Given Athens’ incredible importance to 
Demetrius, the image may have been chosen in reference to that 
city, even though for now it remained outside of his control. It 
may also have been intended as a declaration of intent to 
compete with Ptolemy, who had originally issued this coinage 
type, as the leader and champion of the Greeks. This would 
explain the use of an image which had important connotations 
for Athens, but also for the other Greek cities as well. This type 
was not minted at many of Demetrius’ mints, but some examples 
of these coins have survived which do not appear to have been 
struck at Tarsus, indicating that this type was also issued at two 
alternative mints, possibly in Caria.1!1 

Although not all of Demetrius’ mints focused exclusively on 
these new coinage types, on the whole there was a substantial 
output. Eventually, Demetrius’ own designs came to eclipse the 
Alexander type coinage produced at the Antigonid mints, and it is 
possible that Demetrius was attempting to surpass Alexander’s 
currency with a ‘universal’ currency of his own. Following the 
events of 301, Demetrius undoubtedly made extensive use of his 
personal coinage, and his circumstances may account for this 
departure from tradition. Demetrius was a generation younger 
than most of his rivals, and had not served during Alexander’s 
campaign. As a result, he was not able to usefully exploit a 
personal connection with Alexander in his propaganda in the 
same way as the other Diadochoi were able to do. This in turn 
influenced the way in which he formed his public persona, which 
included the images appearing on his coin types.!!2 His unstable 
position after Ipsus forced him to be innovative, and draw on any 
resources available so that he could continue to promote a 
positive image. Finally, a number of the territories under 
Demetrius’ control, such as Corinth, were not charged with 
issuing these different coins, and instead continued to produce 
Alexander tetradrachms just as before. It is possible that, just like 
the other Diadochoi, Demetrius was not quite secure enough to 


abandon Alexander coinage entirely, and it was probably far less 
risky to implement personal types alongside those familiar 
Alexander ones, even if his personal designs eventually came to 
eclipse the traditional coinage.!1? 

The numismatic evidence does not offer the most complete 
picture of the events after Ipsus; however, it does establish that 
Demetrius found himself in a position from which he could begin 
to recover his fortunes. The numismatic material is evidence that 
Demetrius had access to valuable resources, and the general mint 
activity demonstrates that a few of the most critical areas 
remained under Antigonid control in the immediate aftermath of 
the battle, or else were soon brought into Demetrius' possession. 
Significantly, the changes to the designs, and the sheer quantity 
of coinage minted at these various sites, support the notion that 
Demetrius was well on his way to making a recovery by 300 BC. 
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The Besieger Alone 


The loss of his father must have been incredibly hard for 
Demetrius, both on a personal level and because he was now 
without Antigonus’ steady and experienced influence. Antigonus 
Monophthalmus had been the relentless, formidable force, who 
had forged an empire out of a satrapy, and it was through his 
efforts that his family had been elevated to royal status. Without 
his father, Demetrius was alone, acting for the first time with 
complete independence, without his father's guidance, and with 
only diminished resources at his disposal. Some have seen the 
loss of Antigonus as the catalyst for Demetrius' steady decline, 
and point to the second act of his career as being marred by a 
lack of sound judgement and political sense. Édouard Will long 
ago suggested that, owing both to Demetrius’ volatile 
temperament and his unstable situation, we do not see the same 
stubborn continuity that was characteristic of Antigonus’ reign. ! 
However, despite the criticism that the Besieger has drawn, it is 
not surprising to find he was now forced to depart from 
traditional Antigonid policies. Nor do Demetrius’ actions in the 
immediate years following Antigonus’ death appear to have been 
especially ill-considered, given his unique position. Instead, 
Demetrius’ innovations to his coinage, and his efforts to minimize 
the negative effects of Ipsus, indicate that he experienced no 
shortage of ambition and energy at this juncture. Most tellingly of 
all, Demetrius was able to recover his former wealth, power, and 
status, all within a few short years of suffering the defeat at Ipsus. 

Any hope of making a recovery hinged on the loyalty of 
Demetrius’ remaining forces, and whether he could maintain 
control over the Antigonid territories still in his possession. A 


favourable outcome, therefore, required rapid, decisive action. 
One of Demetrius' most pressing concerns was the state of his 
army. The armies of the Successors during this age tended to be 
fickle and liable to switch sides wherever they found better 
opportunities, and Demetrius may have already lost a substantial 
portion of the Antigonid army to Lysimachus and Seleucus by this 
time (cf. Plut. Demetr. 29.5-6). If Demetrius expected to hold 
onto his remaining forces, and encourage further recruitment, it 
was critical for him to prove that he could both continue to pay 
their wages and provide opportunities for personal reward and 
success through military victories.2 Another defeat would make it 
very difficult to attract soldiers into his service, and put a 
complete end to his ambitions. 

Leaving behind Pyrrhus to oversee the management of Greece, 
Demetrius' first major undertaking after Ipsus was a campaign 
against Lysimachus in the Chersonese.? It is thought that given its 
garrison, Pyrrhus was based at Corinth, although Plutarch is not 
explicit in his account, simply stating that Pyrrhus was entrusted 
with the task of watching over Demetrius' Greek possessions 
(Plut. Demetr. 31.2; Pyrrh. 4.5; Diod. 20.103.3). Demetrius 
himself probably moved to carry out raids in Thrace relatively 
soon after Ipsus, between c.300 and 299. There were several 
practical reasons why Lysimachus made an appropriate target. 
Lysimachus was awarded a great deal of the former Antigonid 
empire for his part in the battle, and so Demetrius may have 
hoped to prevent Lysimachus from taking over these territories 
by forcing him to deal with the more immediate threat and 
protect his original kingdom instead.4 Raiding Lysimachus’ 
territories would also have provided the perfect opportunity for 
gaining resources at the expense of an enemy.» Although 
Demetrius clearly retained access to a number of treasuries, the 
need for further finances must have been a pressing concern, 
especially if he wished to undertake campaigns to recover the lost 
Antigonid possessions. 

Polyaenus may refer to Demetrius' recovery after Ipsus, as he 
describes a scenario in which Demetrius was very low on both 
funds and soldiers. This stratagem explains how Demetrius was 
able to recruit soldiers, presumably mercenaries, while having 


only limited means, and he did so by immediately doubling the 
size of his force. The account specifically notes that Demetrius 
did this in order to enrich his army at the expense of his enemies: 


Not having any money, Demetrius doubled the number of his 
enlisted soldiers. Indeed when someone wondered where he would 
find pay for so many, when he did not have it for a smaller 
number, he said, 'Since we are stronger, we will have weaker 
opponents and we will control their land. Some will pay tribute 
and others will send valuable gifts because now they will fear the 
number of soldiers.’© 


Although the exact context to which this anecdote belongs is not 
known, the aftermath of Ipsus makes for a possible explanation, 
and the sentiment of the anecdote could very well reflect the 
reality Demetrius faced, and his strategy at this time.” The only 
way forward was to build a force large enough to guarantee 
victory, which in turn would help bring in the finances needed to 
pay his army, while also attracting men into his service with the 
promise of providing opportunities for looting and additional 
personal gain. If this stratagem of Polyaenus indeed refers to 
Demetrius’ situation in 301/300, then it can be assumed that the 
campaign in the Chersonese was not a serious attempt to expand 
his diminished kingdom. Instead, these activities represented an 
aspect of Demetrius’ recovery strategy; an opportunity to wreak 
havoc and build a reputation that would be instrumental in 
bringing about further success. 

Only one incident, often attributed to a different context, is 
sometimes thought to refer to this campaign.? Polyaenus 
preserves an account which details the fate of 5,000 Illyrian 
troops from Lysimachus camp: when the Illyrians lost their 
baggage to Demetrius' side during a skirmish, out of fear that 
they would either mutiny or else ally themselves to his enemies, 
Lysimachus made the drastic decision to have them massacred.? 
The fear of desertion or mutiny was a legitimate concern for all 
the dynasts, and the wars of the Successors provide numerous 
examples where dissatisfied soldiers ruinously defected to the 
opposition, who themselves often encouraged such actions with 
promises of kind treatment, financial reward, and various 


schemes. Lysimachus' actions in this context clearly indicates a 
position of extreme vulnerability and fear, which again would fit 
well with Demetrius' activities after Ipsus, when he specifically 
targeted Lysimachus. 0 

Attempts to attribute this event to a different context have 
been unsatisfactory, especially as Polyaenus says that the 
occasion took place when both Demetrius and Lysimachus were 
present. The source places this incident at Lampsacus in 302; 
however, elsewhere it is implied that neither king was present 
during this particular Lampsacus campaign.!! Furthermore, 
Lysimachus was occupied with dealing with Antigonus in Asia in 
302, and it might be inferred from this that the situation in his 
satrapy must have been settled and stable enough for him to 
undertake such a campaign. Lysimachus' territories remained 
subdued until at least the following winter, when we hear of the 
blockade of the straits by Demetrius.!? Lysimachus brought 
Lampsacus back under control, while Demetrius arrived on the 
scene later, and had then retaken the location himself. If 
Polyaenus is correct, and the killing of the Illyrian mercenaries 
took place when both kings were present in Thrace, then these 
events would better fit with their activities in 300. Lampsacus is 
thought to have been situated opposite the Chersonese, and the 
previous clash there may account for the confusion within the 
sources.!3 If the incident can be placed in this context, then it 
must indicate that Demetrius enjoyed some success, and was 
enough of a threat to prompt Lysimachus to undertake such an 
extreme act of mass murder. The loss of the baggage and the 
consequences this had for Lysimachus also support the notion 
that Demetrius was very much motivated by the promise of the 
rewards that could be had through raiding and looting. Plutarch 
does not offer any further details that compare with the account 
of Polyaenus, although he does imply that Demetrius' attacks on 
Lysimachus' kingdom were fruitful, and that from this point on 
his army began to resemble a respectable force once more.1^ 
Demetrius was unable to make any long term territorial gains in 
Thrace, and the numismatic evidence demonstrates that the 
coinage of Lysimachus continued to be minted uninterrupted in 
this location from at least as early as 299, again confirming that 


Demetrius main motivation was raiding rather than the 
acquisition of territory.1^ 

The sources suggest there was a serious animosity between 
Demetrius and Lysimachus, which could have provided some 
additional motivation here. However, Lysimachus may also have 
simply represented the most vulnerable target.!© He was awarded 
territories which initially retained their Antigonid garrisons, and 
bringing these new possessions under control must have required 
considerable attention. Furthermore, if Lysimachus himself was 
away expending efforts to secure his newly won territories, this 
could have made Thrace a vulnerable and ideal target for 
Demetrius' raids. Conversely, if he was instead occupied with 
defending Thrace against Demetrius, he would not have been 
able to focus all his resources on securing the territory he had 
been awarded, which could have been what inspired Demetrius 
to undertake his campaign in the Chersonese. Evidence from both 
Pausanias and Diodorus suggests that Lysimachus was occupied 
for some time in aggressively trying to subdue his Thracian 
territories (Paus.1.9.6; Diod. 21.4.1), and while it is unlikely that 
he would have undertaken such a campaign so soon after Ipsus 
by choice, this would have been an ideal time for the Thracians 
to recover previously lost land. The Thracians therefore could 
have chosen to take advantage of his struggles with Demetrius, 
further supporting the theory that Lysimachus was in an 
especially precarious position at this time.17 

The coalition's alliance did not last beyond the battle of Ipsus 
itself, and Lysimachus received no support against Demetrius’ 
assault on his possessions. This may be explained by the fact that, 
for the most part, the alliances between the various Diadochoi 
were largely military in nature.!? Now that they had successfully 
achieved their chief objective, eliminating the threat of 
Antigonus, personal ambitions must have brought an end to the 
alliance they had enjoyed. Plutarch explains this lack of interest 
in Lysimachus! struggles simply because he was yet another 
powerful threat, notably even more so than the Besieger: 


The other kings made no attempt to help Lysimachus: they 
considered that he was by no means more reasonable than 


Demetrius, and that because he possessed more power, he was 
more to be feared.1? 


It is possible that the other Successors maintained a hope that the 
pair would be able to finish each other off one way or another, or 
else were now simply too occupied with their own endeavours 
and ambitions to lend aid to Lysimachus. It is equally plausible 
that, despite these raids and the success Demetrius had 
apparently enjoyed, the wandering king simply was not yet 
considered a serious threat. If this were the case, then there is 
nothing unusual about the fact Lysimachus was left to face the 
Besieger alone. Finally, and most significantly of all, much of the 
growing antipathy between them appears to have stemmed from 
disputes over the distribution of the spoils; without a doubt the 
Successors would have gladly welcomed the elimination of 
another rival. 


Wedding Bells for the Successors: the Alliances of 
299/298 


Justin's account of the aftermath of Ipsus succinctly summarizes 
the fallout from Ipsus. He writes that disputes over plunder 
quickly led to the development of two new factions: Ptolemy 
allied with Lysimachus, and Seleucus with Demetrius.20 This 
shuffling of loyalties owed much to the quarrelling between 
Ptolemy and Seleucus, who were now at odds over who should 
own Coelé Syria. Ptolemy believed he had been promised the 
territory if the coalition was victorious at Ipsus, while Seleucus 
felt that the territory should go to him instead, because Ptolemy 
had failed to materialize for the battle, or contribute tangibly to 
their victory.2! Ptolemy refused to budge and remained in the 
territory, causing a great deal of tension between the two kings. 
Bosworth notes that the anger and resentment this caused 
between the pair ought not be minimized, and that the events 
had caused Seleucus to essentially renounce his friendship with 
Ptolemy, truly upsetting the delicate equilibrium for all.22 The 
hostility must have left Ptolemy feeling vulnerable, leading him 


to seek a friend in Lysimachus. Seleucus responded in turn by 
reaching out to Demetrius, which we can probably date to 299 or 
298. In the case of both arrangements, the alliances were sealed 
with marriages between these royal families. Although Demetrius 
only had a fraction of the former Antigonid power at his disposal, 
he was still in a strong enough position to be considered a 
valuable ally, but equally we might say that Seleucus found 
himself in a situation where he had few other prospects.2? For 
Demetrius, this was truly an unexpected good fortune, and 
exactly what he needed to get back on top. 

Ptolemy agreed to arrange the marriages of two of his 
daughters, one (Arsinoé II) to Lysimachus and one (Lysandra) to 
Lysimachus! son and heir Agathocles.2^ It is also important to 
note that Lysimachus and Cassander remained closely allied 
during this period, so that now, with Ptolemy's support, the trio 
made for a worrying and formidable alliance.2° The agreement 
between Demetrius and Seleucus, meanwhile, was to be 
cemented with a marriage between Seleucus and Demetrius' 
daughter Stratonice.26 These arrangements actually represent a 
considerable development, as these were among the first 
marriages to take place between the different Successors' families 
and reflect a change of policy. Between the period of c.323 and 
320, those who had sought power were chiefly concerned with 
marrying members of the Argead dynasty so that they could 
claim a connection to the family of Alexander the Great. 
Additionally, there had been a spate of marriages which aimed at 
sealing an alliance with the other important and influential 
persons, such as those which occurred between the Successors 
and the daughters of Antipater. This, of course, had been the case 
for Demetrius with his advantageous marriage to Phila. Between 
319 and 301, as royal ambitions began to emerge, marriages took 
place between non-Diadoch royalty, or again, with the remaining 
available relatives of Alexander.27 Although the practicalities of 
just who was available and eligible for marriage must have 
affected such decisions, it does appear that now the most 
advantageous and sought-after matches were those which forged 
ties between the Successors’ families themselves. As these 
marriages are directly related to the political situation after Ipsus, 


the first of these three alliances probably dates to c.299.28 

There has been considerable difficulty in dating these 
marriages, and they have been placed within a range of between 
c.301 and 297 BC. The confusion is exacerbated in that the 
sources yet again give conflicting accounts. Plutarch's narrative 
claims the marriages of Lysimachus and Agathocles occurred 
simultaneously, while Pausanias’ account says that the marriage 
of Agathocles took place after Lysimachus' capture by the 
Thracian king. This version of events claims that it was only after 
he had been released that Lysimachus arranged the marriage of 
his son to Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy and 
Eurydice (Paus. 1.9.6; cf. 1.10.3). Diodorus, on the other hand, 
reports that it was Agathocles who was captured by the 
Thracians, not Lysimachus (Diod. 21.11), and this story has 
bearing on the marriages.2? Obfuscating these events further is 
the fact that Ptolemy's daughter Lysandra was married to 
Cassander's son Alexander (V) in 297, and remained married to 
him until his death in 294, much later than the proposed date of 
these alliances. This information would then disagree with 
Plutarch's claim that the marriages of Lysimachus and Agathocles 
occurred within the same context as the Seleucid-Antigonid 
alliance. Yet another version found in the sources states that 
Lysandra and Agathocles already had children by the time 
Lysimachus was married to Arsinoé II, suggesting that Agathocles 
was married prior to his father's marriage to one of the daughters 
of Ptolemy (cf. Paus. 1.10.3). It has been difficult to reconcile 
these various traditions; however, it is accepted that two children 
of Lysimachus and Arsinoé died in c.281/280, and were aged 16 
and 13 at their deaths, confirming that the marriage between this 
couple had to have taken place close to 299.39 Agathocles’ 
marriage to Lysandra could not have taken place in 299, or 
earlier if she married Alexander V in 297, but there may be a 
solution to this confused material. The comment that Lysandra 
and Agathocles already had children by the time of his father's 
marriage is probably a simple misrepresentation of an original 
assertion that Lysimachus and Arsinoé II already had children. 
Regardless of whether father or son were kidnapped by the 
Thracians, the second marriage has to belong to a later date.?! 


Plutarch may have been linking both marriages together for 
convenience in his narrative, or else the arrangement to have 
Agathocles marry one of Ptolemy's family may have been agreed 
upon at the same time as the alliance with Lysimachus, but this 
does not necessarily mean that a bride was immediately sent 
from Egypt to Agathocles.?2 This interpretation still supports a 
date of close to 299 for the alliance with Ptolemy, as it was 
motivated by the political atmosphere of this year, and was in all 
probability prompted by concern over the deteriorating 
relationship with Seleucus.?? At Lysimachus’ end, the attacks on 
his territory and his inability to deal with Demetrius' fleet, along 
with the general lack of interest among the other kings in 
providing aid, would have encouraged him to accept offers of 
friendship and kinship most readily.?^ 

It is worth noting that the only daughters of Ptolemy who are 
mentioned by name in the sources were the following: Eirene; 
Lysandra; Ptolemais; Arsinoë; and Philotera.25 Of these five, 
Arsinoé is accounted for, and Ptolemy's daughter Eirene had been 
married to a minor king, Eunostos of Soloi in Cyprus, since c.322, 
and so was not an available candidate for these marriages.3© 
Ptolemais was actually betrothed to Demetrius, perhaps close to 
this date, and it would seem unusual to offer her to Agathocles, 
for that marriage to fail, then offer her in marriage to Demetrius 
only a few years later, while Agathocles married a different 
daughter. The marriage between Lysandra and Alexander 
probably dates to 297, but it would be highly irregular if she had 
been promised to Agathocles, married Alexander, only to then 
marry Agathocles at a later date.?7 Such a peculiarity would 
warrant at least some comment from the sources. These facts 
considered, the only daughter Ptolemy could have given to 
Agathocles in marriage was Philotera, who alone remained 
unmarried and available during this time.?9 Philotera was 
thought to have been the middle child, born between her two 
siblings, which provides a theoretical range of the years c.315- 
307 for her birth.?? If the later date is accepted, there may be a 
solution for the long delay between the agreement and the 
official marriage, in that Philotera was simply too young when 
these arrangements took place.^0 If this was the case, she may 


have been betrothed, but not formally married to Agathocles, at 
the same time as Lysimachus and Arsinoé, just as the source 
asserts.^! Almost nothing is known about the life of Philotera, 
and she is unique among the daughters of Ptolemy in that no 
marriage is attested for her. As a result, it is not inconceivable 
that she may have died before fulfilment of the arrangement to 
marry Agathocles, and subsequently, when Lysandra was later 
widowed, it was this daughter who completed the marriage 
contract between the two families. Pausanias’ claim that 
Agathocles and Lysandra already had children by the time of 
Lysimachus! marriage must be an error, as this cannot be 
reconciled with the dates of this marriage and the alliance, or 
with the dates of Lysandra's first marriage to Alexander.^2? 

The date for the alliance of Lysimachus and Ptolemy is 
important in this context, as it has bearing on the alliance that 
Seleucus and Demetrius subsequently embarked upon. The year 
298 has been suggested as a probable option, but this is largely 
based on the evidence which suggests that Seleucus' marriage 
with his other wife, Apame, ended in this year.^? Apame last 
appears in the historical record in 299/298, which could be due 
to the fact that she either died or ceased to play a role in a public 
capacity for the family. If we accept the latter, this could well 
have been the result of Seleucus’ new marriage.^^ Many of the 
Diadochoi were polygamous, and Apame would not necessarily 
have been repudiated in order to facilitate Seleucus' second 
marriage, but it is interesting that no more is heard of her after 
this date; nor does she return to prominence after Seleucus later 
ended his marriage to Stratonice. If the alliance with Demetrius 
was of considerable importance, which is suggested by the way in 
which it was celebrated, Seleucus may have ensured that 
Stratonice was seen as the most important and prominent of his 
wives for a time so that he could promote the Antigonid-Seleucid 
partnership.45 In the absence of further evidence, it is not 
possible to confirm this theory, but the date proposed fits well 
with the date of the Lysimachus-Lagid nuptials. 

Stratonice had probably been born between 318 and 315, and 
was the younger of Demetrius’ and Phila’s two children.^9 She 
was a valuable match for Seleucus, as she had the prestige of 


being the daughter of Demetrius, the granddaughter of Antipater, 
and the niece of the current ruler of Macedonia, Cassander. 
Additional prestige would have stemmed from a further facet of 
her Antipatrid lineage—namely the status of her greatly admired 
mother, Phila. 

Seleucus already had an adult heir with his wife Apame, and 
Plutarch neatly captures the functional nature of this new match, 
and the ever-present succession concerns which must have 
plagued these kings, with his description of Seleucus' thought 
process: 


He already had one son, Antiochus, by his Persian wife Apame, but 
he considered that his empire was large enough for more than one 
heir. ^7 


With terms agreed upon, Demetrius sailed to deliver his daughter 
to Syria at the head of his entire fleet—an ostentatious display of 
naval power, but also one that served a practical purpose.^? 
During the course of this journey, Plutarch notes that Demetrius 
was required to stop at many places along the coast in order to 
supply his ships, and while doing so, took the opportunity to raid 
Cyinda, and reoccupy Cilicia. The raids were a resounding 
success: Demetrius lifted 1,200 talents from the treasury at 
Cyinda, the remainder of the Antigonid war chest which he had 
not been able to secure during his flight in 301.^? Although there 
was no immediate retaliation, the territory Demetrius had 
impinged upon was now under the control of Pleistarchus. 
Pleistarchus was unable to protect his new possession from 
Demetrius' assault, and with the tacit complicity of Seleucus and 
the forthcoming alliance, Demetrius felt he was free to do as he 
liked. Pleistarchus was vocal in his disapproval and criticized 
Seleucus for reconciling with their common enemy, but 
ultimately the alliance with Demetrius held more weight; his 
complaints were ineffective, and like Lysimachus, Pleistarchus 
was left to deal with the Besieger alone.°° 

Having arrived at Rhosus in Syria,?! Demetrius was received 
by Seleucus with a royal reception and a great display of 
hospitality (Plut. Demetr. 31.6). First, Seleucus entertained 


Demetrius at his camp, and then Demetrius reciprocated by 
hosting Seleucus on his great flagship (Plut. Demetr. 32.3). The 
fact that the two kings spent days together unarmed and without 
guards is emphasized in Plutarch's account, and hints that the 
pair made quite a display of their friendship and trust in one 
another.?2 The wedding itself was probably celebrated 
extravagantly, as we hear of even more ceremony taking place 
along the journey to Antioch.5? In conjunction with this, public 
promotion was undertaken by Seleucus and Demetrius to target 
the cities of Asia Minor, perhaps in the hope of influencing their 
loyalty away from their chief competitor Lysimachus, and to 
advertise the strength of this alliance.54 Some evidence for this is 
found in the form of a decree from Ephesus, which honours 
Nicagoras of Rhodes, and indicates that this man was sent to 
announce the alliance to the Ephesians and the other Greeks. It is 
possible that this was just one part of a propaganda campaign, 
with embassies also sent along to the coastal cities to do the 
same.?? Finally, we see one more hint of the criticism that the 
pair faced, as the indispensable Phila was despatched to 
Macedonia to act as a mediator and ensure that the complaints of 
her brother Pleistarchus came to nothing. It has been suggested 
that Phila may also have been sent on to promote the new 
alliance between the two families of Demetrius and Seleucus, just 
as it was being advertised to the Greek cities.56 

The public promotion of the marriage represents another 
important development in Hellenistic kingship. In the immediate 
years after Alexander the Great's death, the marriages of the 
Successors were either not publicly celebrated, or else were not 
conducted with the same level of extravagance. Conversely, there 
was a definite increase in the pomp surrounding their marriages 
in the late fourth to early third centuries. It was not until after 
the Successors began claiming the royal title after 306 that the 
wedding festival prototype, seen during Philip II's reign, rose in 
popularity once more.?7 Demetrius had been one of the first to 
mimic this style when he had married Deidameia in association 
with the festival of Hera (Plut. Demetr. 25.2). By 299/298, we 
have a ceremonial trip to accompany Stratonice to her wedding, 
and an extravagant procession for the bride and groom's 


departure. The main purpose of these marriages was the alliance 
they represented; however, there may also be some significance 
in the fact that the marriages were celebrated specifically as royal 
affairs. This promoted the elevated status of the participants, and 
the importance of the dynasties to which they belonged. The 
royal wedding eventually became a central aspect of Hellenistic 
monarchy, and became another event which held symbolic value, 
as a way in which to demonstrate their status as legitimate 
royalty.?9 These concepts would have been especially pertinent 
in the case of political marriage alliances where any children 
produced might become the future heirs of the kingdoms the 
Diadochoi now hoped to pass on.59 

Although the Successors were accepted as kings by their 
subjects, and acknowledged as fellow royalty by their rivals, they 
needed to ensure that their heirs would be accepted when it came 
time for their own accession. This accounts for the preoccupation 
with promoting and honouring all of their family members, as 
they hoped that by doing so, it would help to facilitate long-term 
hereditary rule, and ensure that the empires they built did not 
collapse with the death of the dynasty's founder. This is why the 
first instances of royal female titles begin to emerge, with the 
important women of the Successors’ dynasties awarded the title 
of Basilissa—yet another effect of the increased importance 
placed on all members of these dynasties.00 We see further 
examples of this in that many women were honoured with 
eponymous city foundations, a prestigious tribute which once 
more helped to advertise the importance of the royal family to 
which they belonged.5! Finally, the women of these families took 
on public religious roles and occasionally participated in politics 
on behalf of their families.©2 These alliances, the royal weddings, 
and the ways in which the role of royal women began to develop, 
are all part of an emerging trend in which the Successors 
garnered additional prestige through the elevation in status of 
their entire dynasty. 

The alliance between the Antigonids and Seleucids was a great 
stroke of fortune for Demetrius, and was an important turning 
point for his recovery after Ipsus.5? With the promised support of 
Seleucus, Demetrius may have been able to attract more soldiers 


into his army, and indeed their arrangement had already proved 
valuable in that it had allowed him to raid Cilicia without any 
real repercussions. In fact, the lack of retaliation following 
Demetrius' behaviour at Cyinda prompted him to make his way 
back to Cilicia following Seleucus' and Stratonice's departure, 
where he was successful in seizing the territory (Plut. Demetr. 
32.4). This was a huge step towards the recovery of his strength, 
and allowed for the acquisition of the revenue he needed to 
further expand his military power beyond that of his naval 
forces.6^ Few other details for Demetrius’ activities during these 
years remain, but it was around this time that Deidameia arrived 
from Megara. This indicates that Demetrius was securely 
positioned and confident in his control over the area, to the point 
that it was safe for his wife to join him (Plut. Demetr. 32.5). 
Demetrius probably ventured to Tyre and Sidon as well, as 
following the later disintegration of their relationship, Seleucus 
made demands that these cities be released from Demetrius' 
control. A date close to 299/298, following the alliance and 
Demetrius' confidence in Seleucus' support, would provide a 
suitable context for these ventures to have taken place.©° Details 
remain obscure, but tensions must have been high, and for the 
time being compromise was preferred over further war. Yet 
another marriage agreement was soon struck through the 
intervention of Seleucus, who stepped in to facilitate a third 
alliance between Demetrius and Ptolemy.66 

This third alliance may have been arranged after a campaign 
against Ptolemy, occurring early in 299/298. The evidence for a 
raid conducted into Ptolemy's much-disputed new province 
comes from Eusebius, who claims that Demetrius advanced into 
Coelé Syria (Euseb. Chron. 2.118), and tells us that Demetrius 
was able to sack the city of Samaria during this attack, dating the 
campaign to 296/295 (Olympiad 121.1).97 This chronology is 
highly suspect, and given the actions of Demetrius during this 
year, as well as the later falling out between Seleucus and 
Demetrius, we should be confident that this campaign belongs in 
299/298 as well.68 If Demetrius, nominally supported by 
Seleucus who was still sour over the Coelé Syria issue, conducted 
an attack on Ptolemaic possessions, then it is no wonder Ptolemy 


quickly sought to make peace (cf. Polyb. 5.67.6-10). 

Following the same trend as the other set of alliances, this 
arrangement was to be fortified by a marriage, this time between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy's daughter by Eurydice, Ptolemais.5? 
There may have been a few factors at play here, as in addition to 
the possibility that Demetrius had himself designs on Coelé Syria, 
there was also ongoing Ptolemaic activity in Caria./? Evidence 
for Antigonid control over Miletus after 301 is not confirmed, and 
there has been some suggestion that Ptolemy was in possession of 
Miletus between 299 and 298 and then between 295 and 294.7! 
As a result, Burstein has suggested plausibly that the alliance they 
embarked on at this time may have been to ensure that Miletus 
was to be returned to Demetrius. Thus, he was subsequently in 
possession of this location between 297 and 296.72 If these dates 
are accepted, then this marriage alliance was probably agreed 
upon in 298/297.7? It is also possible that if the raids into Coelé 
Syria had not already taken place, then Demetrius must have 
been in the process of planning to undertake this campaign, in 
which case the alliance would have aimed at preventing this very 
outcome. 

Further insights can be gleaned from the events surrounding 
this marriage alliance, which offer clues into the shifting 
relationships between the  Diadochs. These arrangements 
followed soon after the death of Deidameia, who died of an 
unnamed illness shortly after joining her husband from Greece. 7^ 
Deidameia’s death must have had some bearing on these 
alliances, as following the arrangement between Demetrius and 
Ptolemais, Pyrrhus was chosen to serve as Demetrius' political 
hostage at the Ptolemaic court in Egypt./? Demetrius’ son by 
Deidameia, Alexander, was also sent as a hostage to Egypt at the 
same time as his uncle.”© With the death of Deidameia, however, 
the link between Pyrrhus and Demetrius was effectively broken, 
and so as a political hostage, Pyrrhus was no longer firm 
guarantee of a continued alliance between Demetrius and 
Ptolemy. It may be that Deidameia's unexpected death facilitated 
a change in the dynamic, and led to Pyrrhus serving Ptolemy's 
interests rather than those of Demetrius from this point on. 
Pyrrhus notably is said to have proved himself at the court of 


Ptolemy, and was given Antigone, the daughter of Ptolemy's 
influential wife Berenice, as a bride.”” This marriage is placed in 
these years as well, and demonstrates that Ptolemy was making 
further attempts to build strong alliances with the other 
Successors. It is also possible that, rather than acting as guarantor 
of the alliance between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus was 
instead chosen by Ptolemy as part of a wider strategy—Ptolemy 
intended to use Pyrrhus for his own political machinations, either 
against Cassander, who had been responsible for Pyrrhus' 
dethronement from Epirus, or against Demetrius himself.79 

A final point of curiosity is that Demetrius did not actually 
marry Ptolemais until nearly a decade after the agreement. It is 
not clear why the marriage was not formalized closer to the time 
of the betrothal, and it could be that Plutarch grouped the 
arrangement of these marriages all together for the sake of his 
narrative, just as he has done for the marriages of Agathocles and 
Lysimachus. An explanation might be found within the 
deteriorating relationship between Demetrius and Ptolemy. The 
sources suggest that the alliance between the two kings did not 
last for very long, perhaps not even long enough for Demetrius' 
bride to arrive from her home. While it is not surprising that the 
subsequent fallout between Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Demetrius 
would annul any arrangements concerning a marriage, this 
incident is especially strange as Demetrius did marry Ptolemais 
eventually, possibly in the context of attempting to renew an 
alliance with Ptolemy. Some scholars have sought an explanation 
for this incident within the circumstances surrounding Demetrius’ 
other wives, and it has been suggested that Demetrius did not 
marry Ptolemais until after the death of Phila, as he did not wish 
to dishonour this especially important marriage. However, Phila 
remained married to Demetrius while he was making other new 
matches to further his interests, not to mention while he 
conducted his famous liaisons with various courtesans, and so 
there is no clear reason as to why this particular marriage would 
have offended Phila./? Although the exact nature of these 
arrangements and the motivation behind them are difficult to 
reconstruct, it does seem that, similarly to the other marriages of 
these years, they were very closely tied to the political situations 


of the time, and represent a last attempt for a harmonious 
balance of power between all of the kings. Ultimately, however, 
the arrangement with Ptolemy fell apart, and there must have 
been no satisfactory way to divide the territory between the three 
dynasts. 

One final point to note concerning the marriage of Seleucus 
and Stratonice is that this, too, ended up being a short-lived 
arrangement. After only a few years, Seleucus passed Stratonice 
on to his son, Antiochus I, in a remarkable decision which 
captured the imagination of authors and artists for many 
centuries to come.80 The remarriage of Stratonice is usually 
thought to date to 294 or 293. A great deal of emphasis is placed 
on the romantic elements of the event, as the story goes that 
Antiochus became so enamoured with his stepmother that he 
became ill, and that it was only through the clever investigations 
of a doctor that they discerned the cause. Seleucus, out of love 
for his son, was willing to make the arrangements to have him 
marry Stratonice instead, thus preserving a harmonious balance 
within his household.9! Putting to one side the ancient love 
story, Stratonice and Antiochus received new responsibilities 
upon their marriage, official titles, and Seleucus announced that 
Antiochus would share power with his father.92 This 
extraordinary decision also took place close to the same time that 
Demetrius became the king of Macedonia, and may have been 
influenced by this as well.83 


Antiochus had by this time reached adulthood, and Seleucus 
probably had no pressing need to father additional children with 
Stratonice.9^ Perhaps Seleucus prudently sought to avoid any 
interdynastic strife that might have arisen from having multiple 
potential heirs by different wives, and so intended to avoid such 
problems by remarrying Stratonice to his son.°° Even more 
significantly, the decision might reflect the relationship between 
Seleucus and Demetrius, as by the time of the remarriage, the 
pair had become rivals once again, and Demetrius had gained a 
powerful new kingdom. By repudiating Stratonice in this way, 
Seleucus could distance himself from the original alliance their 
marriage had promoted, while at the same time avoid offending a 
father-in-law who had since become a far greater threat.96 This 


also meant that Stratonice herself was moved even further away 
from her father, possibly to ensure that she would not undermine 
the Seleucids in favour of her family instead.97 Plutarch 
specifically notes that the change in status for Stratonice was 
agreeable to Demetrius, as she subsequently became the wife of 
the future Seleucid king. Furthermore, Plutarch's account places 
the remarriage in the context of Demetrius' rising fortunes, and 
the arrival of good news.99 

Marrying the wife of the former king was traditionally seen as 
a legitimizing act, so the remarriage may have been intended as a 
way to confirm Antiochus' position as Seleucus' heir, even if the 
circumstances surrounding the event were quite unusual.®? 
Antiochus and Seleucus initially did not share a joint kingship in 
the same way that Demetrius and Antigonus had, and while 
Antiochus might have been the most obvious candidate to inherit 
the Seleucid throne, this was never guaranteed.?? This supports 
the theory that Stratonice's remarriage was closely tied to 
Seleucus' decision to clearly and emphatically establish his son as 
his co-ruler, and the act of transferring his wife to his son may 
have been intended to represent this sharing of power between 
the pair.?! Also of interest is the fact that, despite the romantic 
theme of the story, Plutarch notes that Seleucus was required to 
persuade Antiochus and Stratonice that they had to marry, which 
is specifically said to have occurred before a full assembly of 
Seleucus' subjects (Demetr. 38.10-11). Appian’s account provides 
similar details, though in his version, the assembly of 
Macedonians have to be convinced of the legitimacy of his 
actions. It has been observed that in Plutarch's version, Seleucus 
behaves like an absolute monarch, whose will is subsequently 
enacted without question.22 On the other hand, Appian’s 
contrasting account suggests the king was required to explain his 
decision before his fellow soldiers, in order to win their approval 
(Syr. 61). While both authors demonstrate that this occasion 
carried a great deal of political significance, Appian emphasizes 
that the army was included when it came to matters of 
succession. This is a significant development for the first 
generation of Successor kings. 

The alliance between Seleucus and Demetrius in 298 quickly 


devolved into a strained relationship,?? but it had enabled 
Demetrius to embark on even bolder undertakings. Seleucus must 
have realized, just as the other kings had, that Demetrius was not 
content to limit his ambition to ruling the portion of the 
Antigonid empire he still held. The much-celebrated union 
between the pair was to become little more than an uneasy and 
temporary truce, and the situation soon escalated even further 
when Seleucus responded to Demetrius’ behaviour with a 
demand that he now cede control of Cilicia (Plut. Demetr. 32.7). 
Seleucus was willing to offer money in exchange, but Demetrius 
refused such terms angrily.?^ The situation then led Seleucus to 
demand the surrender of Tyre and Sidon as well. Control over 
Cilicia was not something to rescind; its position allowed access 
to the timber in the Amanus range, while continued dominion 
over Sidon and Tyre would have also provided Demetrius with 
valuable shipbuilding resources and expertise to support the 
rebuilding of his forces.?» At the very least, Demetrius’ seizure of 
Cilicia was a clear demonstration of his growing strength. As for 
Tyre and Sidon, regardless of whether Demetrius had retaken 
them after 301 or they had remained in his possession, it is 
hardly surprising that Seleucus would desire to limit the 
Besieger's power in this region as well. Demetrius' response to 
these demands was far from obliging, claiming that such 
conditions were greatly unjustified, especially when Seleucus 
already commanded such a great empire himself. 

Rather than making these concessions, Demetrius strengthened 
his garrisons, and the situation remained tense while each waited 
to see what the other would do. Plutarch himself is fairly critical 
of Seleucus' demands, referring at this point in the narrative to a 
maxim of Plato which cautioned excessive ambition.?6 This 
suggests that we should view the characterization of Seleucus 
with some caution, as he may be serving as an example of the 
destructiveness of greed within Plutarch's work.?7 Equally, 
however, this view may have come from Hieronymus, who, 
although a firm supporter of Demetrius, may still have been 
presenting a view that was widely accepted, maybe even the 
common opinion of the day—namely that Seleucus was behaving 
in an unfair and ungracious manner.?9 Ultimately, Seleucus’ 


demands probably reflect a practical attempt to limit Demetrius' 
growing power, although it is also possible that Seleucus had no 
real intention of acting on the demands for these territories. 
Instead, he was simply attempting to gauge Demetrius’ 
compliance, or else was searching for a legitimate reason to now 
distance himself from the younger king.?? Additionally, since 
Seleucus was criticized for arranging the reconciliation with 
Demetrius without the agreement of the other kings, this 
disapproval could have been a contributing factor to the short- 
lived nature of the alliance.!00 The response from Demetrius 
cannot have been encouraging, but if indeed Seleucus was testing 
the strength of the new alliance with these demands, he did not 
use Demetrius’ refusal to comply as an excuse to begin operations 
against him. 

The other dynasts were not as inclined to avoid conflict, and 
evidence suggests that Ptolemy began a campaign against 
Demetrius' Cilician possessions close to this date. This would 
have been especially important to Ptolemy, as the sites under 
Demetrius' control were of crucial strategic significance to the 
Egyptian kingdom. The evidence for this proposed campaign is 
unfortunately limited, but there is one decree which refers to an 
occasion when Ptolemaic forces acted against Demetrius' 
occupation of the Cilician territories.!0! Lysimachus, allied with 
the displaced Pleistarchus, may also have acted against Demetrius 
at this time.!02 Plutarch preserves an anecdote that may refer to 
this context, stating that when Demetrius was involved in 
besieging Soli in Cilicia, Lysimachus came against him, but a 
great demonstration of Demetrius’ naval strength and siege 
machinery put Lysimachus’ forces to flight.10? If the account of 
the two kings meeting in Soli belongs to this later context and the 
disagreement over the possession of Cilicia, then it is possible 
that Demetrius’ next movements again brought him into conflict 
with Lysimachus.!04 There is little other evidence, however, for 
the activities of these kings during this period, and it is not 
entirely clear if either Lysimachus or Ptolemy had much success 
in their endeavours against Demetrius, at least not until 294. The 
one anecdote concerning Lysimachus, furthermore, suggests that 
the other kings were not able to overcome the superiority of 


Demetrius' naval force. Claims that Ptolemy and Lysimachus had 
later managed to wrest the Antigonid possessions of Asia out of 
his control indicate that, up until c.294, Demetrius continued to 
be successful in obtaining wealth and resources, and was able to 
maintain his hold on the Cilician territories, as well as Sidon and 
Tyre, for at least a few years longer.105 

Demetrius' behaviour and attitude over the course of this 
recovery period demonstrates that he remained a dangerous 
threat, and it is from this point on that the Successors are 
generally found to be working against Demetrius, either alone or 
in concert with each other. Eventually they banded together once 
more, with the goal of eradicating the Besieger entirely.106 
Demetrius avoided the inevitable confrontation in the meantime, 
however, and instead moved towards central Greece. Here he 
embarked upon the next act of his spectacular recovery. He had 
received news that the city of Athens had succumbed to civil 
strife under the domination of the tyrant Lachares (Plut. Demetr. 
33.1-2), and not one to waste an opportunity, he hurried to 
Athens. Plutarch writes that Demetrius hoped to find the 
Athenians vulnerable enough for him to make an easy capture of 
the city. 
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33 Lund 1992, 88. 

34 Lysimachus also may have hoped to seize the Greek cities that 


Demetrius had retained. Their alliance, and Ptolemy's activities in Caria and 
Cilicia between the period of 299 and 297/296, would have been in 
Lysimachus! favour; cf. Lund 1992, 88. 

35 Ptolemy may have had another daughter, also called Lysandra, who 
was married to Agathocles during these arrangements, but while possible, it 
may be that Occam's razor should be exercised. There is the further 
possibility that there were other children of Ptolemy which have been 


neglected by the extant sources. This would not be without precedent, as we 
are missing the names of even some of the more significant members of the 
dynasty, such as the Ptolemaic son known only as ‘the rebel in Cyprus’; on 
Ptolemy's family, see for example Ogden 1999, 67-73. 

36 A range of dates have been suggested, from 322/321, or after 295/294. 
On this marriage, see van Oppen de Ruiter 2015, 474, suggesting the 
marriage occurred in 319; cf. Ogden 1999, 69 n. 12. 

37 This marriage is only mentioned in one source: Euseb. Chron. 1.232; 
cf. Carney 2000a, 160-1. It may belong to the period of Alexander V's 


struggles with his brother (C.297 onwards), or could conceivably have been 
arranged close to the time of these alliances as well. It is also significant that 
the daughter of Lysimachus and Nicaea, Eurydice, was married to Antipater 
son of Cassander. Justin (16.1.7) implies this event took place prior to 
Antipater's exile, so belongs earlier than 297 as well, again in this context of 
creating strong dynastic ties between the families of Lysimachus, Ptolemy, 
and Cassander. 

38 On Philotera: Callim. F 228; OGIS 351; with Beloch 1927, iv2.180; 
Regner 1941; Fraser 1972, I 178, 228-9, 668-9; Ogden 1999, 79; Hólbl 
2001, 103; van Oppen de Ruiter 2011, 87. 

39 She was the daughter of Berenice I and Ptolemy, and sister to Arsinoé 
and Ptolemy II Philadelphus: Ellis 1994, 42; Ogden 1999, 70. 


40 philotera may have been as young as 7 years old in 299. Although some 
Macedonian brides must have been quite young, note the comments of 
Greenwalt (1988, 96), who suggests that there was no economic necessity 
for Macedonian noblewomen to marry as soon as possible. The agreement to 
an eventual marriage was probably enough for the alliance at the time. 

4l Additionally, Ptolemy's wife Berenice had two daughters from her 
previous marriage, Antigone and Theoxene. When Antigone was later married 
to Pyrrhus of Epirus, the sources refer to this as a marriage with ‘Ptolemy’s 
daughter', suggesting that she, too, could be included in this list of Ptolemy's 
daughters; cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 4.4. Theoxene married Agathocles the tyrant of 
Syracuse, although this marriage probably dates to a little later than these 
events, C.295: Odgen 1999, 68-70. 

42 Paus. 1.10.3; Ogden 1999, 59. 


43 She was the daughter of the Bactrian nobleman Spitamenes and an 
unnamed woman credited with the decapitation of her husband in 328; cf. 
Curt. 8.3.9; 8.3.14-15; Metz Epitome 20-1. Apame had married Seleucus 
during the weddings at Susa arranged by Alexander the Great in 324, and was 
the mother of Antiochus, Seleucus' heir, as well as two or three other 
children: Arr. Anab. 7.4.4-8; 7.6.2; Diod. 17.107.6; Plut. Alex. 70.3; Just. 
12.10.9; Athen. 12.538b-540a. 


44 Apame's death is placed in the year 299 or 298: Heckel 2006a, 39; 
Engels & Erickson 2016, 43. Alternatively, see Tarn 1929, 139; Macurdy 
1932a, 78-9; Brosius 1996, 79, all proposing that Apame was still alive 
and a respected member of Seleucus! court; cf. also Müller 2013, 208-9. The 
date of 298 follows the rather confused account of Malalas, who claims that 
Apame died before Seleucus sought to marry Stratonice. Some then claim that 
the pair divorced, but there is no need to assume that death or divorce was a 
prerequisite to this new marriage: Malal. Chron. 8.198; Ogden 1999, 119- 
20, and n. 11; Engels & Erickson 2016, 43-4 n. 35, 36. However, the 
299/298 inscription from Miletus which addresses her is her last appearance 
in the historical record; cf. Holleaux 1942, 110; Austin 2006, 108. The fact 
that Antiochus and Stratonice later named one of their daughters Apame after 
her maternal grandmother suggests that the memory of Apame remained 
important to the royal family, and indeed it would be odd for her to have 
ceased to play any sort of public role on behalf of her son, unless she had died 
in or before 299/298. Admittedly, however, this was a fairly typical naming 
convention, and Antiochus also had a sister Apame (perhaps her grandmother 
was an Apame, too). 

45 It is difficult to determine whether one woman was ever considered 
more legitimate or important than the other wives, although it usually 
followed that the mother of the heir (not necessarily the firstborn son) had a 
particularly significant position in the family. The general trend observed is 
that the Diadochoi took more than one wife, usually concurrently, rather than 
serially, although Cassander and possibly Seleucus are exceptions: Ogden 
1999; van Oppen de Ruiter 2011, 84. 

46 Demetrius and Phila were married by 320, and their son was in all 
probability born in 319, see above, Chapter 2, p.33. For the date of 
Stratonice's birth, see above, Chapter 4, n. 6, with a leaning towards the later 
date. See also Mesk 1913; Gebhard 1931; Macurdy 1932a, 78-82; 
Breebaart 1967; Landucci Gattinoni 1978; Hillgruber 2010; Engels & 
Erickson 2016; Almagor 2016; Ramsey 2016, especially 97-104. She had 
at least five children after 294, and lived until 254, and her death is recorded 
as occurring in Sardis, between 27 September and 25 October (Tasrit 58 SE): 
AD -253 obv. B 6’: Astaratniqe GASAN/Sarrat; Ramsey 2016, 97 n. 69. 
Macedonian noblewomen during this time tended to marry on average a little 
older, while the men on average married a little younger when compared to 
the practice elsewhere in the Greek city states. Exceptions were often made 
for political reasons, and in many cases, the nobility did not arrange 
marriages for their family members until it was politically beneficial to do so; 
see Greenwalt 1988. See also the comments of Carney 2000a, 19, noting 
that ‘we should doubt assertions that any royal marriage was contracted for 


emotional reasons alone and avoid any understanding of royal marriages that 
assumes that they were primarily emotional and personal in character. These 
marriages were alliances. There is also the possibility that Demetrius had 
tried unsuccessfully to arrange a marriage for his daughter earlier with the 
family of Ptolemy. This suggestion stems from the fact that Stratonice 
dedicated a statue for Ptolemy and Berenice, thought to date between 301 
and 299, maybe in an attempt to repair relations between their families: 
OGIS 14; Ferrario 1962; Engels & Erickson 2016, 46-5 & n. 57. 

47 plut. Demetr. 31.5: Eywv Èv && Anduac tç ITepo(óoc vióv 
Avtioxvov, oiduevoc È tà sxpáyuata Kal ótaóóyotg ApKEtv 
TAÀELOOL (trans. Duff). Ogden 1999, 120 discounts the argument that he 
had a second son called Achaeus; cf. Beloch 1927, iv2.205; Hansen 1971, 27. 

48 Plut. Demetr. 31.6. Demetrius may have sailed from the Chersonese 
back to Cyprus, which was the last noted location of Demetrius’ mother and 
children. Malal. Chron. 8.198 offers the odd variant tradition that Seleucus 
found Stratonice hiding with her father in Rhosus. 

49 plut. Demetr. 32.1. Demetrius may have removed a portion of this 
treasury when he travelled to Cilicia after Ipsus (Diod. 21.1.4b), but clearly a 
not inconsequential sum remained. On the treasury at Cyinda (probably mod. 
Anavarza), a fortress located on the western edge of the Cilician plain, see 
above, Chapter 4, n. 1. 

50 pleistarchus was forced to look to his brother Cassander and 
Lysimachus for assistance. They took no military action against Demetrius, 
but Pleistarchus was eventually granted a holding in Caria by Lysimachus: 


Grainger 1990a, 132-3. 

51 Modern Arsuz-Ulucinar in Turkey, probably refounded by Seleucus as 
Seleucia on the Bay of Issus: Strabo 14.5.19 C676; 16.2.8 C751; Plin. HN 
5.18.80; Athen. 586c; 595d; Steph. Byz. s.v. Rhosos; Cohen 2006, 136-7; 
Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 302; Ramsey 2016, 98. 

52 This nicely parallels Plutarch's anecdote at Dernetr. 3.1-2. The context 


of this occasion was different, but the implication is similar—the two kings 
were so confident and committed to the alliance that they, too, had no fear of 


assassination attempts from one another; see Grainger 1990a, 133; Engels & 
Erickson 2016, 47. 

53 plut. Demetr. 32.3: üypt ob XéAgUKOG TAV Xtpatovíknv 
AvarAaBwv AaunpOG siç Avtióyetav åvéßn, ‘until at length 
Seleucus took Stratonice and escorted her in great state to Antioch’ (trans. 
Duff). 

54 Additionally, it may be that Stratonice herself had an important role to 
play in ensuring that the loyalty of the inhabitants of the former Antigonid 


territories was transferred to Seleucus; so Engels & Erickson 2016, 47 n. 59. 
55 OGIS 10, L3; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 206; Lund 1992, 89; 
Bosworth 2002, 268. 
56 plut. Demetr. 32.4. Notably Cassander may have been the only one 


with the necessary power and inclination to do something about Demetrius, 
and Phila was specifically chosen as the appropriate envoy to defuse the 


situation between her brothers; see Bosworth 2002, 262-3. 
57 Carney 2000a, 206. The Susa weddings may also have been a 


precedent for the later, more elaborate weddings which took place in the 
Hellenistic age. 

58 Austin 1986, 457 discusses the need for the Hellenistic kings to hold 
onto their royal titles while at the same time maintaining the exclusivity of 
the royal ‘club’. Following this, anything that raised the Successors and their 
families above the ordinary person, or even above the nobility, must have 
been highly desirable. 


59 Carney 2000a, 169, 206. 
60 SIG? 333, 6—7, an inscription dated to C.306 BC, honours a certain 


Demarchus, a guard in ‘basilissa’ Phila’s entourage. However, this title may 
be intended as ‘royal’ rather than ‘queen’ in the modern understanding of the 
word. Phila appears to have been the first Macedonian woman to have been 
awarded such a title. Later it was used by other wives of kings, royal widows, 
and the unmarried daughters of the Ptolemaic dynasty; so Carney 2010, 
419-20. Phila also apparently received cult worship, as a temple was built in 
her honour in Athens, and she was associated with the goddess Aphrodite. 


She appears to be first woman for whom royal cult is attested; see Carney 
1991, 160-1; 2000a, 165-9 n. 44; 2010, 419-20; 2012, 312-13. 

61 Cassander was probably the first to do so, with the foundation of 
Thessalonica named after his wife Thessalonice: Diod. 19.52.4; Steph. Byz. 
s.v. Thessalonice; Just. 14.6; Heid. Epit. FGrH 155 F 2.4; Carney 1988b, 
134-42; 1991, 160; 2000a, 207; Cohen 1995, 101-5. 

62 Carney 1995, 390. 

63 Bosworth 2002, 268. 

64 Bosworth 2002, 263, 268. 

65 plut. Demetr. 32.7. It is debatable whether Tyre and Sidon remained 
in Demetrius’ possession continuously after Ipsus; see Newell 1923, 15-23; 
Wehrli 1968, 184; Shear 1978, 72; Will 1979, 94, 96-7; 1984, 108; 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 214; Grainger 19903, 133; Wheatley 2003c. 

66 Plut. Demetr. 32.6; Bosworth 2002, 268. 


67 Corradi 1929, 39-40; Wehrli 1968, 160; Grainger 1990a, 133, 233, 
who propose the date of 298 for the raid, believing it to have taken place 


before the peace between Demetrius and Ptolemy, though the evidence allows 
for either interpretation. See also: Bosworth 2002, 265 n. 70; Rose 2015, 
265-6; Wheatley 2020. 

68 Bosworth 2002, 265 also suggests that 296 was too late for such a 


campaign, but supports the view that it followed the end of Demetrius' 
occupation of Cilicia. 

69 Eurydice was the daughter of Antipater and sister of Phila, making 
Ptolemais the niece of Demetrius. Eurydice may have been separated from 
Ptolemy before 287 (in 316, when Ptolemy married Berenice), but for the 
most part this notion is based on the outdated assumption that the 
Macedonian kings were not polygamous, which of course they often were; cf. 


Macurdy 1932a, 103. 

70 This may lend weight to the idea that Ptolemy provided naval support 
to Lysimachus for the conquest of the coastal cities; Lund 1992, 90. 

7l Two inscriptions proposing honours from a Seleucid general 


Demodamas suggest positive interactions between the Seleucids and Miletus 
in 299/298, although the military events which they refer to seem to belong 


to an earlier context: OGIS 213 = I Didyma 479; I Didyma 480; with 
Austin 2006, 51; Sherwin-White & Kuhrt 1993, 25-7. 

72 Burstein 1980. Conversely, the evidence may be interpreted to suggest 
that Miletus was held right down to 286: Lund 1992, 90. 

73 Lévéque 1957, 106—7; Seibert 1967, 32; C. Wehrli 1968, 160; Dreyer 
2000, 62-3; Bosworth 2002, 263 n. 63 (dating it as late as 297). 

74 plut. Demetr. 32.5; Seibert 1967, 30-2. 

75 plut. Pyrrh. 4.3: Kal ouufáogov a0t( yevouévov mnpóq 
IIcoAguotov énAevoev eic Aiyusxtov OuNnpevowv, ‘and when 


Demetrius made a treaty with Ptolemy, [Pyrrhus] sailed to Egypt as hostage’ 
(trans. Duff). The peace must surely refer to this occasion. 

76 The child was probably no older than 5 at this point (since his parents 
married in 303 and his mother died in 299/298), and Plutarch speaks of him 
as having lived and died in Egypt, suggesting that at no point did he rejoin 
the rest of the Antigonid family, and in fact he appears to have remained in 
Egypt even after Demetrius’ death; cf. Plut. Demetr. 53.8. Interestingly, 
having the custody of one of Demetrius’ sons does not seem to have benefited 
Ptolemy in any way during the many subsequent conflicts against the 
Besieger. 

77 The marriage is placed in C.299/298, although there are some 
difficulties with the dating. It appears to have been tied to Demetrius’ forced 
departure from Cilicia: Plut. Demetr. 32.6; Bosworth 2002, 263 n. 66. For 


Pyrrhus as a diplomatic hostage to Ptolemy’s court in Egypt: Plut. Pyrrh. 4.5; 


Bosworth 2002, 261. Plut. Pyrrh. 4.4 implies that this marriage was the 
choice of Berenice, but clearly it benefited Ptolemy as well. 

78 Lévéque 1957, 108; Garoufalias 1979, 224-5 n. 41, 228 n. 55. 
Klotzsch 1911, 131 argued that Ptolemy intended for Pyrrhus to rule both 
Epirus and Macedonia, to ensure that it did not fall into Demetrius' hands. 

79 ptolemais was Phila's niece, which potentially could have been a source 
of conflict over this match. Macurdy 1932a, 64-8 suggests that Demetrius 


postponed the marriage to spare Phila from insult. Notably, however, 
Demetrius had made at least two marriages since his marriage to Phila, and 


this was followed by a third in C.290; cf. Plut. Demetr. 32, 46; with Manni 
1951, 46; Wehrli 1964, 144-5; 1968, 190; Seibert 1967, 30-2; Ogden 
1999, 175-6 n. 33. 

80 The story was often retold in antiquity: Plut. Demetr. 38; App. Syr. 
59.308-61.327; Val Max. 5.7 ext. 1; Lucian De dea Syria 17-19; 
Icaromenippus 15; Julian, Misopogon 60-4 (347a-348b); cf. Suda E 
2896 s.v. Erasistratos; E 1651 s.v. ex erotos; M 202 s.v. Seleukos; cf. 
Syncellus, Chron. 520 (330.13-17, Mosshammer); Grainger 1990a, 152-3; 
Carney 20003, 171; Bosworth 2002, 261; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 
2011, 303; Harders 2016, 35-8; Engels & Erickson 2016, 45-8; Ramsey 
2016, 97-102; Almagor 2016, 67-86 & n. 2, providing references for some 


of the later artistic works inspired by this story, dating from the fourteenth 
century onwards. 

81 Plut. Demetr. 38. The historicity of this event has been questioned, as 
this topos also appears concerning other persons from antiquity, and 
additionally the doctor Erasistratus who plays a significant role in the story 


was too young to have been involved in these events: Almagor 2016, 68-9 
n. 6-10, 75 n. 30. Breebaart 1967, 155 suggests that the romantic aspects 
may have been an invention for the purposes of propaganda; see also Funck 
1974, 1313-14; Erickson 2009, 120-1. In support of the historicity: Fraser 
1969; Lloyd 1975, 172-5. An additional possibility remains that only some 


elements of these events were emphasized or embellished in order to create 
an official version of events which fit well with Seleucus’ political intentions, 


and this version was built upon by the later writers: Almagor 2016, 77. 

82 For evidence of this power division, from 294/293 onwards, see BM 
109941 1.VIII.18 SEB (294); Oelsner 1986, 271; cf. Assar 2003, 185 n. 15; 
Almagor 2016, 68-9. 


83 Grainger 1990a, 152-3 places it in 293 or 292, but does not suggest 
there was any political motivation. On the other hand, some sources only 
mention the political aspects of the story: Memnon, FGrH 434 F 8.1 = BNJ 


434 F 1.8.1; cf. Almagor 2016, 68 n. 3. 

84 They had one child, a daughter called Phila: Plut. Demetr. 38.2; 
Malalas, Chron. 8.198.11. 

85 For this concept, see Ogden 1999, ch. 5, and passim, who discusses 


the problem of amphimetric strife within royal families where there was a 
multitude of half-siblings who were rivals for the throne; on the Seleucid 
family, see Ogden 2017, ch. 5. 

86 Almagor 2016, 70; Engels & Erickson 2016, 48. 

87 Engels & Erickson 2016, 48. Evidence suggests that Stratonice 
remained connected to her birth family, continued to represent their interests, 
and promoted her status particularly as the daughter of Demetrius. Evidence 
exists for several dedications to the temples of Artemis and Apollo arranged 
by Stratonice, and although these dedications date to after her marriage(s), 
from 276 onwards, she is repeatedly referred to as ‘Queen Stratonice, the 


daughter of King Demetrius’: IG xi2 164, face A, 174-5; 199, 11.51-2; 261, 
11.4—5; 287, face B, 11.20-1; Ramsey 2016, 98-9 & n. 78, 80, 81. 

88 plut, Demetr. 38.1: oOUTw È Aaunpü kgypnuévoc eócuxta 
MUVOAVETAL HEV x£pl TMV TEKVMV Kal TIS untpóg WC 
ug0gtvtau dpa Kai THAG IIcoAsuatou zpooO0évctoc avToic, 
MUVOAVETAL SE nepi tfjg LEAEUKW vyaunOg(onc OvyatpóG WC 
AvttóyQ TH LedAEvKOU ovvolKelt Kai BaoiAlooa TOV Gvo 
BapBapwv üvi]yópgUtat ‘In the midst of this spectacular revival of his 
fortunes, Demetrius received news that Ptolemy had released his children and 
mother, and had pressed gifts and honours upon them; he also learnt that the 
daughter of his who had been married to Seleucus had now become the wife 


of Antiochus, Seleucus' son, and was styled Queen of the barbarians of the 
interior' (trans. after Duff). 


89 Carney 2000a, 171; Ogden 1999, 121-4; Almagor 2016, 70-2, 74- 
5. 

90 The date of Antiochus' accession is now accepted as 18 November 294, 
a date provided by a cuneiform tablet, BM 109949: Sherwin-White & Kuhrt 
1993, 25; Ogden 1999, 121-4; Engels & Erickson 2016, 48 n. 66. Seleucus 
was not the only one of the Successors to have established this type of co-rule. 
Ptolemy did the same with Ptolemy II Philadelphus in 285; see Carney 2013, 
42. 

91 Breebaart 1967, 154; Almagor 2016, 70-1. 

92 Breebaart 1967, 157. 

93 Despite the brevity of this initial alliance, relations between the 
Seleucid and Antigonid dynasties was renewed when the daughter of Seleucus 
I and Stratonice, Phila (II), later married her uncle Antigonus Gonatas: Carney 


2000a, 181-2, 184, & n. 11-13; cf. above, n. 84. 


94 The offer of a monetary bribe does not seem implausible, considering 
Seleucus would have lacked the naval forces necessary to prevent Demetrius 
from exercising control over the Cilician coastal cities during this period. 


95 On timber production, see Meiggs 1982, ch. 5, 6, 12. For the 
Antigonid shipyards in Phoenicia, see for example Diod. 19.58.2-5. 

96 plut. Demetr. 32.8: Aaunpàv TH ITAá tovt paptuplav ótó00G 
óiaKeAevouévo uù tv OVolav mA&(o, THV SE ümAnotíav 
nov éAÓáooo TOV ye BovAÓuevov we óAnO0Qc eivat 
mAOVOLOV, WC 6 yE uÀ xaDov qU.OxAOUTÍav, OVTOC OTE 
TEVLAC OŬTE istoplac ArAAaKTal, ‘Nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate how right Plato was to suggest that anyone who wants to be 


truly rich should seek not to increase his possessions, but to decrease his 
desires. For he who can never restrain his avarice will never be free from the 


sense of poverty or want’ (trans. after Duff). The line refers to Plato, Laws 
5.736e. 

97 Following Duff 1999, 117. 

98 Bosworth 2002, 264. 

99 According to Plut. Demetr. 31.7, Pleistarchus referred to Demetrius as 
the ‘common enemy’ (TW KOLVÓ) ... TOAEULW). 

100 Although Pleistarchus is credited with the public criticism of Seleucus 
for acting without the agreement of the other Successors, the reconciliation 
was unlikely to have been popular with any of the other dynasts: Lund 
1992, 91. 

101 There is a dedication which honours Ptolemaic troops from Aspendus 
in Pamphylia, and so may attest to Ptolemaic control in this area: SEG 
17.639; with Segre 1934, 253-68; Bagnall 1976, 111-13; Burstein 1980, 
78 n. 58; Paschidis 2013, 127-9. 

102 Wehrli 1968, 159; Buraselis 1982, 24; Marasco 19832, 38; Lund 
1992, 89; Landucci Gattinoni 1992, 166-7. 

103 Plut. Demetr. 20.8: Avoiayoc u&v yap, ÉyOwotOG (v 
Anuntpiw TOv faoUÉov Kal mOALOpKODVTL XóAoUG TOUG 
KUtklous ávttcecayuévoc, ExEue zapakaAQv entdetZat TAC 
unxavàg avt® Kai tüc vaüc zA£oUo0ac Entdeigavtoc dé 
OavuácaG üxf|AOE, ‘For example, Lysimachus, who was the bitterest 
enemy of Demetrius among the kings of his time, when Demetrius was 
besieging the town of Soli in Cilicia and he was in the field against him, sent 


a message asking to be allowed to see his siege engines and his ships in 
motion; after Demetrius had displayed these to him, he expressed his 


admiration and went away’ (trans. after Duff); see also Gregory 1995, 23-4; 
Bosworth 2002, 264-6; Murray 2012, 174-5; Rose 2015, 201-2. 
104 Although Plutarch's account records this clash as occurring before 


Demetrius’ siege of Rhodes, it is generally thought to have occurred after 
Demetrius seized Cilicia from Pleistarchus, as this context is a better, more 


logical fit: Wehrli 1968, 159; Marasco 19833, 38; Lund 1992, 89; 
Landucci Gattinoni 1992, 166-7; Bosworth 2002, 265; Murray 2012, 
174-5. 

105 plut, Demetr. 35.5. Demetrius held Cilicia for either three or four 
years, although Dreyer 2000 suggests that his intervention in 299/298 was 
inconclusive. Overall, the evidence from the Parian Marble concerning this 
campaign (FGrH 239 F B27) is problematic; cf. Bosworth 2002, 264-5 & n. 
67. Seleucus certainly had re-established control over Cilicia by 286 (Plut. 
Demetr. 47.2), and had probably occupied the area sometime after 296. 

106 Lund 1992, 91. 
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Demetrius and Athens. Again 


Athens had been under Antigonid subjugation from 307 BC 
onwards, and so it remained until the political situation after 
Ipsus offered the city the opportunity for freedom. Some manner 
of democracy and independence was restored for a brief period; 
however, it was not long before opposing political factions gained 
momentum within Athens. The result was the rise of another 
tyrant, a certain Lachares. Very little information concerning 
Lachares or his tyranny has been preserved in the extant 
sources.! He was purported to have been the worst of all of the 
Athenian tyrants, although this claim has been called into 
question since there is no strong evidence to suggest any break in 
the city's democratic institutions during the periods of his 
supposed tyranny (cf. Paus. 1.25.7). In fact, there are very few 
recorded incidents regarding Lachares, despite the general 
hostility of the sources towards the regime.? In addition, there 
has been no conclusive agreement for the exact dates of Lachares’ 
tyranny in Athens. The following dates have been proposed: that 
Lachares held Athens either between 300 and 295,? or 295 and 
294,^ with civil strife occurring from 298/297 onwards, until 
Demetrius' arrival in the city forced the Athenians to turn their 
attentions towards him instead. It has been further suggested that 
Lachares was already in power very soon after Ipsus in 301, or 
that his tyranny should be dated to either 297-294,» or 297- 
295.6 

Despite the ambiguity that surrounds the dates of Lachares' 
tyranny, he must have come to prominence at some point 
between August/September 301 and July/August 296,7 and was 
probably in power for a minimum of two years. Some clues 


provided by the epigraphic record can help unravel the 
chronology at this point. The evidence demonstrates that 
Stratocles was still politically active in the assembly in 301/300.8 
This has important bearing on Lachares' tyranny, as Stratocles 
was one of Demetrius’ chief supporters in Athens, and had been 
responsible for the many political and religious honours granted 
by the Athenians to Demetrius and his father between the years 
307-301.? The records show that he proposed more than twenty 
decrees to the Assembly, of which at least ten awarded civil 
honours or citizenship to ambassadors, friends, and supporters of 
Demetrius. This further underlines Stratocles’ Antigonid 
allegiance, and clearly indicates that the Antigonids retained a 
strong presence in Athens during this period.!9 The decree in 
which Stratocles is last mentioned is dated to 28th Metageitnion 
301/300 (IG ii2 640), after which he is not heard of for some 
time.!! The absence of Stratocles from the records from this point 
on strongly suggests that he was removed from power after this 
date.!2 The most probable explanation for this occurrence must 
be that, once the news of the outcome of the battle of Ipsus 
reached the city, it brought Stratocles’ political career to an 
abrupt end.!? Significantly, and in further support of this view, 
Stratocles does make another appearance in a decree dated to 
293/292 (IG ii2 649), during the period when Athens was once 
again brought back under Demetrius’ control.!4 This confirms 
that his sudden absence was not due to his death, or a desire to 
permanently withdraw from politics, but rather was caused by his 
loss of influence once Demetrius was banned from the city. As a 
result, we can firmly establish that Lachares was not a tyrant in 
Athens before September 301. 

Even with the removal of Stratocles, the activity in the 
Assembly continued to be intense during the period of 302-300, 
and thirteen decrees from this time have been preserved. The 
epigraphic record therefore attests that during Lachares' period of 
control over the city, all forms of government were maintained 
and consistent until at least the end of 299/298.!5 Thus there 
was no intense political upheaval during this period of the sort 
that would suggest the usurpation of a tyrant. Lachares may have 
initially found some acceptance for his position in Athens. 


Plutarch's account makes it very clear that Demetrius hoped his 
sudden appearance in the vicinity of Athens would mean an easy 
recapture of the city.!ó The major events which led to the 
uprising and civil unrest, therefore, must have been in motion 
before Demetrius’ arrival in Athens, rather than occurring as a 
result of his subsequent attack on the city. However, the situation 
had probably not reached crisis point before 298.!7 Given the 
date of Demetrius’ capture of the city, Athens therefore must 
have reached a critical level of unrest sometime between 298 and 
July/August 296. 

Aside from the evidence provided by these decrees, an 
additional piece of information comes from a fragment which 
refers to a production of Menander's Imbrians. This is known 
from a papyrus text (P. Oxy. 10.1235), which has been identified 
with the ‘Summaries of Menander's Plays’ by the second-century 
AD writer Homerus Sellius.18 The text explains that the 
scheduled production of Menander's Imbrians was delayed when 
the Dionysia festival was cancelled, and claims that the 
cancellation was the result of Lachares’ tyranny (ll. 105-12).1? 
These lines offer further detail, as they refer to the archon 
Nicocles, and report that Menander's play was written in 
302/301, implying that the tyranny was in full force close to this 
date, to the extent that it was disrupting the city's religious 
festivals.20 The identification raises some questions, however, 
such as why the author would record the year the play was 
written, and not the year in which the festival was actually 
cancelled. Such an interpretation does not entirely agree with the 
inscriptional evidence either, as Lachares had not seized power 
prior to the battle of Ipsus, and Athens was still firmly under 
Antigonid control until at least 28th Metageitnion, 301.2! 

It is possible that the name of the archon should read as Nicias 
instead, as Nicias was an archon who served in the year 296/295, 
a far more probable date for Lachares to have been in power.22 
The similarity between their names may account for the original 
author's confusion. This interpretation, however, contains its own 
difficulties.2? O'Sullivan argues that the cancellation of the 
Dionysia could simply stem from confusion over a number of 
different factors, and that there were several occasions when 


festivals had been stopped or postponed due to a variety of non- 
political reasons.2^ The simple explanation may be that the 
author of the text confused the cancellation of this particular 
Dionysia with the later tyranny of Lachares, especially if no 
specific reason was recorded. The lavish festival Antigonus had 
planned for 302/301 may also have bearing on these matters, as 
Diodorus states that Antigonus had recruited widely for the best 
performers. This could have influenced a festival intended to take 
place at the same time in Athens, especially if the best actors had 
chosen to participate in Antigonus' festival instead of the 
Dionysia (Diod. 20.108.1). As a result, the cancelled Dionysia 
could potentially be placed in 301/300.?5 Antigonus’ wealth 
could have been a factor which contributed to a scarcity of 
performers for the other festivals, as it is known that his 
performers were compensated with the considerable sum of 200 
talents when the festival had to be cancelled due to the Ipsus 
campaign.?9 Ultimately, however, this text cannot be pressed too 
hard in search of a firm chronology. 

The exact nature of the situation in Athens at the time of 
Demetrius’ arrival is difficult to ascertain.27 The evidence for the 
events in Athens during the course of these years is for the most 
part provided by a fragmentary Olympic Chronicle from an 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus (P. Oxy. 17.2082 = FGrH 257a), a 
document which has been tentatively identified with the Olympic 
Chronicle attributed to Phlegon of Tralles.29 This inscription 
provides information concerning the circumstances in which 
Lachares seized power in Athens, the internal political situation, 
and the events which eventually led to his loss of control over the 
city.22 According to the Chronicle, Lachares had initially held a 
political position in Athens as the legitimately elected strategos, 
and was the commander of the foreign mercenaries in the city. 
He was later required to bring forces against the hoplite general 
Charias, who opposed Lachares and caused some manner of strife 
within Athens (l. 5).30 A restoration of the fragments shows that 
this Charias, along with his supporters, seized the Acropolis, 
causing widespread famine in the city (ll. 1—10).?! Lachares 
opposed Charias, and after a short struggle, expelled the garrison 
which had been installed by him with the aid of soldiers from the 


Piraeus.?2 Eventually, Charias and his supporters who had 
occupied the Acropolis were released under truce, although they 
were all later condemned to death by the Assembly (1. 15).33 It 
was after these events that Lachares was established as a tyrant. 
This decree importantly makes a reference which helps to fix the 
chronology for these events, as the text implies that Lachares' 
tyranny was already in place before Cassander's death, which 
itself is dated to 21st Artemisios, 297.34 It is possible that the 
Macedonian king had been involved in, or responsible for, 
Lachares' tyranny, and this is the view expressed by Pausanias, 
who maintains that it was Cassander who had established 
Lachares in Athens. Pausanias’ account provides the following 
explanation for these events, and emphasizes Lachares' cruelty: 


But Cassander, inspired by a deep hatred of the Athenians, made a 
friend of Lachares, who up to now had been the popular champion, 
and induced him also to arrange a tyranny. We know no tyrant 
who proved so cruel to man and so impious to the gods.2° 


There was a precedent for such actions, as Cassander had 
supported Demetrius of Phalerum in Athens between 317 and 
307. Although Pausanias attributes his actions rather dubiously to 
hatred of the Athenians, Cassander undoubtedly would have been 
anxious to re-establish his influence over the Athens. Placing an 
agent within the city was an obvious way to do so, especially 
since a direct attack on the city may have risked sending the 
Athenians back to Demetrius, or else seeking an alliance with one 
of the other Diadochs for protection. This was exactly what had 
happened in 307/306: when facing subjection under Cassander 
and Demetrius of Phalerum, the Athenians had quickly 
surrendered and welcomed the Antigonids to rid themselves of 
the tyranny.°° This theory is further supported by evidence that 
suggests the Athenians were in contact with the king of 
Macedonia during the period of their self-imposed neutrality (cf. 
Plut. Demetr. 30.4). They had sent ambassadors to Cassander at 
some point after the battle of Ipsus, and according to the decree 
IG ii? 641, on 23rd Metageitnion 299, the delegation returned 
from the Macedonian court to deliver their report.?7 


Interestingly, this document specifically refers to Cassander by 
his royal title, while previous Athenian documents from the 
period 307-301 never described him in this way, naturally 
because of their opposition to his rule. This change in address 
may reflect an end to the hostilities between Athens and the 
Macedonian king, and offers further support for Cassander's 
involvement in Athenian affairs after 301.38 Additionally, there 
are two inscriptions concerning these events, which suggest that 
Lachares main source of power was the large number of 
mercenaries in his employment.?? This is also significant, as the 
use of mercenaries in this context could mean that Lachares had 
been provided with outside help to establish his regime over the 
city, such as assistance from the king of Macedonia. Cassander's 
death would also explain the beginning of the civil strife within 
the city, acting as a catalyst for an uprising against the now 
vulnerable and unsupported Lachares. Overall, the most suitable 
explanation may be that Lachares was established as a tyrant at 
an earlier date, and the advent of the civil unrest should be dated 
shortly after Cassander's death in May 297.^0 Finally, it is also 
important here to comment on the notable absence of published 
decrees between 298 and 296, which confirms that it was 
between these dates that Athens faced its worst political 
disruption. ^ 

As for Demetrius himself, his first attempt on Athens was 
delayed by unfortunate weather conditions: 


But as he was sailing along the coast of Attica he ran into a storm 
in which most of his ships were destroyed and a great number of 


his men were drowned.^2 


Demetrius was lucky to have escaped, but subsequently he was 
unable to make much progress during his initial attack, and was 
forced to dispatch officers to collect another fleet.^? The account 
demonstrates that Demetrius was still heavily reliant on his naval 
power at this point in his recovery, since he was forced to 
abandon any further efforts against the city until the necessary 
naval reinforcements could arrive (Plut. Demetr. 33.3). 
Eventually, this replacement fleet was gathered from Cyprus, 


although no indication is provided as to how long this took (Plut. 
Demetr. 33.8). In this same context, Demetrius travelled to the 
Peloponnese and besieged Messene while he was waiting to 
assault Athens (Plut. Demetr. 33.3-4).44 Messene was another 
important strategic location, although Demetrius may also have 
been encouraged to begin operations against this city due to their 
recent alliance with Lysimachus. ^5 

Considering his propensity for antagonism towards 
Lysimachus, and Lysimachus’ apparent inability to defend his 
territories against the younger king, their fraught relationship 
may indeed have provided some incentive.^6 Demetrius was not 
entirely successful here, however, and during the course of these 
operations Plutarch reports that the king suffered a serious 
injury, nearly losing his life when a missile from a catapult struck 
him in the jaw and mouth during the siege (Plut. Demetr. 33.4- 
5). Demetrius recovered, but it is not known for certain if his 
injuries delayed proceedings, if he was able to take Messene, or if 
he abandoned the siege instead.^7 Demetrius next made forays 
into central Greece, and brought some revolts there to an end. In 
Attica, Demetrius was able to gain control of two crucial 
fortresses in Eleusis and Rhamnous, both of which represented 
important strategic points and were fundamental to obstructing 
access to the Attic countryside.^? This in turn would have 
allowed Demetrius to disrupt the Athenian agricultural 
production and prevent necessary supplies from entering the 
city.^? Demetrius’ fortunes continued to improve when his naval 
forces were able to capture a grain ship on its way to Athens. 
Demetrius dealt with the crew in a severe fashion, and he is said 
to have hung both the merchant and the captain. Such actions 
were brutally effective, and proved a deterrent for any other 
ships attempting to approach the city (Plut. Demetr. 33.5). 
Demetrius’ ruthless determination to recapture Athens is 
apparent, and although Plutarch himself portrays this incident as 
a chance occurrence, in reality the capture of the grain ship may 
have been part of a wider strategy aimed at terrifying and 
starving the city into submission as quickly as possible. Athens 
was already suffering from depleted supplies thanks to the 
actions of Lachares and Charias (Plut. Demetr. 33.5-6; cf. 34.1- 


2), and an effective naval blockade would have reduced the 
amount of time required to force a surrender.» This strategy 
would have allowed Demetrius to make the most of his 
considerable naval advantage, rather than the far greater effort 
required to besiege the well-fortified city.?! Demetrius then put 
Athens in a stranglehold by bringing Aegina and Salamis under 
his control indicating that he had a strategy in place to restrict 
any supplies from reaching the Athenians, either by land or sea. 
It was shortly after gaining these territories that Demetrius at last 
left his camp in Attica and launched the final attack on Athens 
(Polyaen. 4.7.5; cf. Plut. Demetr. 33.3). 


The sources offer slightly differing accounts of the events 
which finally brought Athens back under Demetrius’ control. 
Polyaenus claims that Demetrius requested arms for 1,000 men 
from the anti-Lachares faction in the Piraeus, and was successful 
in earning their support. Pausanias’ account, however, suggests 
that Demetrius was involved in besieging the Piraeus, and does 
not explicitly state that there was any sort of alliance or 
agreement involved, only that later Demetrius did not restore the 
Piraeus to the citizens: 


After freeing the Athenians from tyrants, Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus did not restore the Piraeus to them immediately after the 
flight of Lachares, but subsequently overcame them and brought a 
garrison even into the upper city, fortifying the place called the 
Museium ... at the time to which I refer, Demetrius fortified and 
held it.52 


The Piraeus was a crucial strategic point, as it provided the 
facilities to receive grain and other commodities, and would have 
been an ideal target for Demetrius’ initial attack.5? It probably 
fell into Demetrius' hands first, either through the siege, or 
because its inhabitants had made an agreement with the king, 
requesting his help out of desperation. Polyaenus suggests this, 
and Pausanias! account may imply that there was some 
arrangement which Demetrius later did not uphold. It is also 
possible that Olympiodorus, who became the leader of Demetrius’ 


oligarchic regime in Athens, may have been the individual who 
appealed for aid while Demetrius was in Attica, and could have 
been among those who had sent arms for the siege against 
Athens.°* In any event, Demetrius was quick to place a garrison 
in the Piraeus, and it was not long before the rest of the city 
capitulated to the king. 

This final and successful attack on Athens has been dated to 
295, and a prescript of a decree from 296/295 suggests that the 
date of the recapture of Athens can be narrowed down to March 
or early April 295.95 This has some bearing on the chronology of 
earlier events as well, because if Athens fell in the spring of 295, 
then it can be further extrapolated that Demetrius’ movements in 
Cilicia and his operations in mainland Greece belong to the 
period 296-295.56 Despite the initial delays, once Demetrius 
approached the city proper, it was unable to resist for very long. 
Demetrius' operations here were clearly greatly assisted by his 
fast-moving, formidable fleet, and in addition to the seizure of a 
grain ship, Demetrius’ presence in Athenian waters had also 
ensured that other ships were unable to approach the city, and so 
could not hope to offer any assistance.?/ Hoping to secure 
Athens’ favour and to keep Demetrius from gaining any more 
territory, Ptolemy had made an attempt to intervene and sent a 
fleet of 150 ships to assist the Athenians (Plut. Demetr. 33.7), 
which may well have impeded operations had Demetrius’ own 
reinforcements from the Peloponnese and Cyprus not fortuitously 
appeared at around the same time, bringing his naval force up to 
a superior 300 ships (Plut. Demetr. 33.8). The arrival of the 
reinforcements had the desired effect of putting Ptolemy's ships 
to flight, and neither Ptolemy nor the other dynasts offered any 
further assistance to the Athenians after this failure. Ptolemy's 
involvement in these affairs may also help with dating Demetrius’ 
loss of Tyre and Sidon: as the Ptolemaic relief fleet was driven off 
from Aegina by the fleet of 300 from the Peloponnese and 
Cyprus, clearly Demetrius still dominated the seas, and retained 
command over the shipyards in these locations.5° This in turn 
would support the view that Ptolemy had not yet overrun Tyre or 
Sidon prior to Demetrius’ capture of Athens in 295. 

There is one more piece of evidence that concerns the date of 


Athens' subjugation. A fragmentary prescript of a decree dated to 
296/295 BC demonstrates that there were anomalies within the 
Athenian political offices during this year which concerned the 
prytanies.?? This decree (IG ii? 644 + SEG 56.176) shows that 
there was a meeting held on a festival day, the Mounichia, which 
was usually avoided.50 This is significant, however, as the decree 
indicates that this meeting fell on 16th Mounichion, which was 
the seventh day of only the fourth prytany, and so the prytanies 
were out of step with their appropriate months.Ó! It has been 
proposed, therefore, that the first eight months of 296/295 must 
have been erased from the administrative records, and that the 
Boule of 600 was abolished and replaced with a new council 
elected by a different authority. Alternatively, they may have 
simply been retained to serve again for a brief term.©? It does 
seem, however, that the year was divided into two parts, and that 
a miniature prytany was established in the month of 
Elaphebolion, after Lachares had abandoned the city.°2 The 
prescript of the decree also shows that the archon of this time 
was referred to as hysteros, a term implying either that this was 
the second archon in office, or that the same archon had served 
twice in the same position.Ó^ These anomalies reflect the strange 
nature of these political circumstances, and support the view that 
at some point during this year, the ordinary sequence of political 
offices was interrupted and subsequently restarted from the 
beginning.©> 

The use of the phrase hysteros is a probable indication that 
Nicias was the second elected archon within the year, which in 
turn suggests that a regime change took place, necessitating the 
election of a new archon. There were other periods in Athenian 
history in which similar re-elections occurred, also following 
occasions of intense political upheaval.66 If we accept that the 
civic year began once more from the beginning, in the middle of 
Elaphebolion in the year 296/295, and that this was triggered by 
a major political disruption, we can also date the capture of 
Athens to this time. Also of interest is that the archon Nicias was 
established in this position for only the last few months of 
296/295. Perhaps, then, these political manipulations were 
arranged specifically to serve Demetrius’ public image. In this 


way, the changes to the political positions were intended to 
demonstrate that Demetrius was acting as the liberator of Athens, 
rather than simply subjecting them to his rule once more.Ó7 By 
electing the Athenians' preferred political leaders, it would have 
seemed as though Demetrius was willing to allow the Athenians 
to maintain their traditional forms of democratic government, 
even if in reality they were subject to a foreign king.©® This is 
supported by Plutarch's account, as he notes that Demetrius 
allowed the Athenians to establish the administration that they 
preferred, comprised of their favoured magistrates (Plut. Dernetr. 
34.5-6). Also telling is that this reform of the civic calendar did 
not continue in the following years, and the normal calendar was 
reinstated by 295/294. Clearly then, the occurrence was 
definitely an anomaly, rather than the development of a new 
system for the election of the archons or prytanies.6? 
Furthermore, it would seem that this policy was directly reversed 
once Demetrius was able to claim the Macedonian throne, when 
the change in circumstances required him to establish a new type 
of governing system within some of his Greek possessions, 
including Athens. 

Finally, while the sources do not specify how long Athens was 
able to hold out against the invading force, Lachares himself 
abandoned the city in anticipation of Demetrius’ arrival on the 
scene./Ü Deserted by Lachares, and facing famine and the 
prospect of a serious assault by Demetrius' newly rejuvenated 
forces, the desperate citizens at last threw open their gates, and 
quickly sent ambassadors to welcome the Besieger into Athens 
once more (Plut. Dernetr. 34.1). Once the king had entered the 
city, he ordered the defeated Athenians into the theatre, while his 
soldiers encircled the stage (Plut. Demetr. 34.4). Fortuitously, 
Demetrius' victorious arrival in the city coincided with dates of 
the festival of Dionysus, allowing him to celebrate his 
achievement with a fair amount of theatrical flair.7! Once the 
terrified Athenians had assembled, Demetrius appeared to 
address the citizens, descending from the parados in the manner 
of a tragic actor (Womep oi TpayWdoi).72 The Athenians clearly 
expected to pay some sort of penalty for their earlier disloyalty, 
but instead of expressing anger, Demetrius spoke to the citizens 


in a friendly manner and declared a reconciliation between them 
(Plut. Demetr. 34.5). Continuing in this generous spirit, 
Demetrius also awarded the Athenians a large donation of grain 
(Plut. Demetr. 34.5), which must have been a particularly great 
relief considering that the naval blockade and domination of the 
harbours had prevented their efforts to bring this much-needed 
food supply into the city.7? 

The Athenians demonstrated their gratitude at Demetrius' mild 
treatment by proposing honours for the king./^ The orator 
Dromocleides was vocal in this regard, and put forward the 
motion to have the Piraeus and Munychia surrendered to the 
king: 


At this the orator Dromocleides, when he saw that the people could 
hardly find words to express their joy and wished to eclipse the 
panegyrics which the demagogues were accustomed to lavish on 
Demetrius, put down a motion that the Piraeus and Munychia 


should be surrendered to King Demetrius. ? 


Plutarch frames the suggestion as representing the Athenians' 
desire to outdo previous honours; however, it is more probable 
that Demetrius would have already secured the Piraeus prior to 
entering the city, as suggested by the accounts of Pausanias and 
Polyaenus./76 While the Athenians may have been grateful not to 
suffer harsh punishment for their disloyalty, they had little other 
choice but to concede willingly to Demetrius. Furthermore, 
despite the Athenians' supposed gratitude and positive reception, 
Plutarch reports that Demetrius did not depart the city before 
installing a garrison at the Museium, to ensure the city now 
remained firmly under his control. The use of garrisons within 
the city is significant, as Demetrius had not employed garrisons 
here prior to this date.77 In fact, it was from this point on that 
Demetrius made much greater use of such reinforcements within 
his Greek possessions. Even with the use of garrisons, however, 
Demetrius' public image as the liberator, rather than a conqueror, 
continued to be an important aspect of his relationship with the 
Greek city states. The protection and maintenance of this image 
may have been a motivating factor behind Demetrius' theatrical 


and magnanimous performance when he entered Athens, 
especially his demonstration of restoring ‘democratic leaders’ to 
their appropriate positions, rather than acting on the anger he 
had expressed during their initial rejection. It is equally possible, 
however, that Plutarch was drawing on a pro-Antigonid source 
here for his description of these events, and that in reality the 
Athenians were not quite as enthusiastic about Demetrius' arrival 
in the city as this account claims. 

Plutarch describes Demetrius' behaviour as resembling a tragic 
actor during his appearance before the Athenian citizens, and of 
course the Besieger's theatrical nature is a consistent recurring 
theme throughout the Life. This has cast some doubt over the 
authenticity of the dramatic arrival in the city, especially 
Demetrius' alleged appearance on the stage at the same time as 
the Dionysia festival (Plut. Demetr. 34.4). Plutarch's description 
of these events should be read with caution, as this detail could 
easily have been a literary invention./? However, there is some 
evidence that these events could have taken place just as Plutarch 
describes, and that there was a strong connection made between 
Demetrius and the Dionysia festival following this date. The first 
piece of evidence comes from the decree IG ii? 644, which shows 
that the changes made to the prytanies took place during the 
dates that the Dionysia festival would have been under way. The 
introduction of the miniature prytany took place between 11th 
and 16th Elaphebolion, while the days which were traditionally 
devoted to the dramatic competitions are thought to have fallen 
between 11th and 14th Elaphebolion (March/April). Plutarch's 
own account places the election of the new officials temporally 
with Demetrius' grand entrance before the Athenian people 
(Demetr. 34.5-6), so it is possible that these events did indeed 
take place during the festival, and Demetrius really did appear on 
the stage to address the Athenians during the time of the 
Dionysia.7? 

The timing of the festival would have provided the perfect 
opportunity for Demetrius to celebrate his generosity in a very 
public and theatrical manner. Affirming Athens' usual democratic 
procedures during this display would have helped to draw a 
positive distinction between Demetrius and the previous regime 


of the tyrant Lachares. The close relationship between the 
Dionysia and the Demetria has led some to believe that, during 
the subsequent years while the city remained under Antigonid 
control, the arrival and welcome of Demetrius to the city were 
actually enacted alongside the arrival and welcome of the god 
during the festival.90 Such a connection offers further support for 
the historical authenticity of Demetrius' appearance on the stage 
as he addressed the defeated citizens.?! The evidence which links 
Demetrius' victory in Athens with the Dionysia festival indicates 
an association between this annual tragic performance, the city's 
capture, and Demetrius himself. 

Among the evidence for these associations are honorific 
decrees from Athens dated to 295/294, which name and reward 
Demetrius' friends and associates. One of these decrees honours a 
certain Herodorus, dated to 9th Elaphebolion 295/294.82 The 
content of the decree establishes that Herodorus had provided 
Athens with great service at the end of a siege of the previous 
year, and had acted as a sort of mediator between the Athenian 
ambassadors and Demetrius.9? For his service in securing the 
continuation of the Athenians’ democratic institutions, the decree 
states that Herodorus was to receive a crown, and a bronze statue 
of him was to be established in the Agora, beside the famous 
tyrant-slayers Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and the statues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius. Even more significantly, Herodorus 
received this honour during the actual Dionysia festival and was 
presented with his crown during the tragic contest. The decree 
mentioning Herodorus actually dates to one year later than the 
proposed date of the siege, which has in turn led some to place 
the fall of Athens in the spring of 294.84 However, in light of 
Demetrius' activities during that time, this would be too late to 
accommodate all of the Besieger's activities during that year. The 
later date for the decree for Herodorus might be reconciled by 
the fact that 10th Elaphebolion would have been the beginning of 
the Dionysia festival, and very close to the anniversary of 
Demetrius' recapture of the city. If the honours were scheduled to 
take place on the anniversary of the subjugation of Athens, this 
could allow for a plausible context in which to award honours to 
Demetrius' friends and supporters. In this, the honorific Athenian 


decrees of Elaphebolion 295/294 would represent the 
commemoration of Demetrius’ entry into Athens during the 
previous year’s Dionysia festival. The negotiations which took 
place following Demetrius’ recapture of Athens were complex, 
and so it may have been some time before everything was settled. 
The removal of all of Demetrius’ tactical forces, therefore, save 
for those which remained at Munychia and on the Museium, may 
not have been completed for a few months. Finally, since 
Herodorus was honoured for his role in helping to negotiate a 
return to democracy, the length of time the negotiations took 
may account for the delay between the fall of the city and the 
subsequent honours awarded to those who fparticipated.95 
Olympiodorus was also honoured in decrees dated to around this 
same time, and like Herodorus, he was acknowledged for his role 
in the events which led to the surrender of the city.96 


From the date of Demetrius' capture of Athens onwards, the 
Dionysia is linked with a festival which specifically honoured 
Demetrius, named the Demetrieia. This event is referred to in a 
fragment of Duris, as well as in Plutarch.97 Plutarch's account 
maintains that one single celebration took place, with the 
Dionysia renamed the Demetrieia, and indicates that the festivals 
were amalgamated into one event during the period of 
Demetrius’ rule over Athens.8° Other evidence, however, suggests 
that the proper Dionsysia was not brought to an end. Instead, the 
main festival continued to be celebrated, and the name 
Demetrieia was added onto the traditional name of the 
Dionysia.9? This is supported by an additional piece of evidence, 
which comes from an Athenian decree for Philippides, dated to 
292 BC (IG ii2 649). Here the festival was not solely the Dionysia 
or just the Demetrieia, but was a combination of the two 
festivals. Both celebrations were closely connected, but again it is 
clear that the Demetrieia did not wholly replace the traditional 
festival for Dionysus. The great show of awarding honours to 
Demetrius after his recapture of Athens is a probable context for 
this adaptation of the Dionysia, and such an occurrence would be 
especially fitting if Demetrius really had usurped the stage during 
the celebration of the traditional festival. Furthermore, the 
awarding of extravagant honours to Demetrius was not without 


precedent, as both Demetrius and Antigonus had been the 
recipients of lavish religious honours during their first period of 
rule over Athens in 307/306.?0 Finally, Demetrius’ special 
festival was celebrated not only in Athens, but also in another 
Antigonid possession, Euboea. Here the festival may have been 
even more distinct from the Dionysia, and again it does not 
appear that the Demetrieia replaced the traditional event. The 
establishment of the Euboean Demetrieia presumably dates to 
close to the same period as the creation of the Athenian festival, 
and involved four celebrations of the Dionysia which took place 
in the four main cities of Euboea, which were then followed by 
four performances of the Demetrieia, with the performers 
travelling back through the cities in reverse order.?! It may be 
that, following Demetrius’ recapture of Athens, some of 
Demetrius' other possessions similarly honoured their king in this 
manner, although outside Athens the festival had a slightly 
different meaning. 

The creation of the Demetrieia festival and its close connection 
with Dionysus suggests the event held religious significance and 
may have celebrated Demetrius’ special divine status.?2 This 
theory gains some weight from the fact that the celebrations 
would not have had the same political implications in Euboea as 
it did in Athens. It is possible, therefore, that the Demetrieia 
recreated the theatrical symbolism of Demetrius’ appearance 
before the Athenian people within Athens itself, while elsewhere 
it became a way to symbolically celebrate the arrival of the king 
as a deity.?? The changes made to the well-established Dionysia 
festival, and the institution of this aspect of Hellenistic ruler cult, 
were new and important innovations. Furthermore, they support 
the idea that there was a strong historical association between 
Dionysus and Demetrius’ royal image during this stage of his 
reign.?* It is significant, although not surprising, that the 
celebration of these honours and amalgamation of the two 
festivals only lasted until Athens’ next revolt from Demetrius, 
which occurred in 288/287. After this time, the Dionysia appears 
in the records without addition of the name Demetrieia.?5 
Ultimately, the strong connection between the Dionysia and 
Demetrius after the recapture of Athens supports Plutarch’s 


account of the king's arrival in the city during the festival time. 


Operations in the Peloponnese 


Once Demetrius installed the garrisons, he promptly left to 
engage in further campaigns. Plutarch's account indicates that 
Demetrius' next goal was to subdue Sparta, an endeavour in 
which he was nearly successful. Plutarch suggests the operations 
against Sparta occurred very soon following the recapture of 
Athens (Demetr. 35.1), and so this campaign can be dated to the 
spring or summer of 295, although as usual he cannot be pressed 
too far for chronological accuracy.?6 Demetrius was involved in 
two separate engagements during this occasion, the first of which 
took place near the city of Mantineia. Plutarch states that 
Demetrius met Sparta's king Archidamus IV here and enjoyed 
some success in battle. Following this, Archidamus retreated and 
Demetrius went on to invade Laconia. A second conflict then took 
place, where Demetrius’ forces gained the upper hand, and they 
were able to kill 200 Spartans, and take another 500 soldiers as 
prisoners (Plut. Demetr. 35.2). The acquisition of further territory 
and resources naturally would have been a great advantage at 
this juncture, and Plutarch emphasizes the fact that, although 
Sparta had never successfully been taken before, Demetrius 
almost had the city in his grasp. The attack on the city may imply 
that he used siege warfare during this time, similar to his 
operations in Messene, but little other detail concerning these 
engagements has been preserved. Plutarch's own narrative diverts 
into a discussion about the nature of fortune and fate instead 
(Demetr. 35.3-4). 


In terms of additional evidence, there is one stratagem of 
Polyaenus which may refer to a Peloponnesian campaign. 
According to this account, Demetrius set fire to the nearby woods 
to frighten off the opposing force, making use of strong winds to 
carry the smoke and flames into the Spartan camp. This caused 
great disorder, and Demetrius was able to lead a successful 
attack, which resulted in a convincing victory. Polyaenus also 
Offers a few additional details which help to pinpoint the location 


where this stratagem took place, noting that the Arcadian 
mountain Lyrceum lay between them.?7 Polyaenus' account 
probably refers to the first engagement that Demetrius took part 
in during his campaign, and is not incompatible with the 
evidence provided by Plutarch, also supporting the claim that 
Demetrius enjoyed some success against the Spartan king. No 
other evidence has been preserved for Demetrius’ activities in the 
Peloponnese during this time, and ultimately he was unable to 
achieve complete success in the region. Instead, Plutarch claims 
that although he was on the verge of completing the undertaking, 
Demetrius was forced to withdraw from the area by a sudden 
need for his attention elsewhere. This twist of fate does tie in 
very well with Plutarch's own themes. It is possible that it is the 
authors own exaggeration in his comments on how close 
Demetrius was to victory, using the engagement with Sparta as 
another occasion with which to illustrate the rise and fall of the 
king's fortunes.2° The account of these events is dramatic, 
showing that on the very cusp of an unprecedented victory over 
Sparta, and following his great success in Athens, Demetrius' next 
win was snatched away, and accompanied by the loss of a 
number of important Antigonid possessions. 

Regardless of whether Demetrius was as close to capturing 
Sparta as Plutarch claims, it does appear that events elsewhere 
could have commanded his attention. The reason behind this 
sudden change in tactics may lie with the activities of the other 
dynasts.?? Both Lysimachus and Ptolemy had now been operating 
against Demetrius in his other cities, perhaps as early as 
297/296, following the disintegration of their alliance (cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 35.5). The other kings rightfully feared that Demetrius 
was returning to his former strength, especially with the 
acquisition of Athens, and so they increased their efforts against 
his possessions while Demetrius was occupied in the 
Peloponnese. By 295/294, the other kings had made progress. 
While Demetrius was still engaged in war with Sparta, 
intelligence reached him that Lysimachus had finally been 
successful in capturing some of his possessions in Asia, and had 
established control over the Ionian cities, notably the important 
sites of Ephesus and Miletus. Close to this same time, word also 


reached Demetrius that Ptolemy had taken Cyprus, except for 
Salamis, which Plutarch asserts was nevertheless under siege 
(Demetr. 35.5-6). Finally, the alliance between Demetrius and 
Seleucus had well and truly ended, as he was also operating 
against Demetrius at this time, and had seized Cilicia.!100 The 
capture of these locations, especially Cyprus, would have been a 
significant blow to Demetrius fortunes. In addition to 
representing a crucial strategic point in the now fragmentary 
empire, his mother and at least some of his children were still 
residing in Salamis during Ptolemy’s attack.!9! It may also have 
been around this date that Ptolemy seized Tyre and Sidon, to the 
further detriment of Demetrius’ already diminishing kingdom. 102 
Finding himself the target of the other Successors, Demetrius may 
have quickly withdrawn from Sparta to prevent further losses to 
his possessions, although Plutarch’s account simply states that the 
Besieger was soon inspired to pursue other endeavours, and 
places these events as occurring prior to any activities in 
Macedonia. !93 Demetrius’ captured family members were treated 
with great honour and dignity by Ptolemy and were eventually 
released.10^ However, the return of the hostages occurred only 
after Demetrius had acquired Macedonia, which could suggest 
that hostilities continued until at least August 294. The possibility 
remains that Demetrius really was forced to abandon his efforts 
with Sparta in order to undertake negotiations on behalf of his 
family, or at the very least, direct his efforts against either 
Lysimachus or Ptolemy, rather than risk losing any more 
territory. The loss of these locations was a considerable blow to 
Demetrius' power, especially to his naval forces, as Cyprus and 
the eastern Mediterranean ports of Tyre and Sidon all represented 
key territorial points for his continued domination of the seas. 
One final point concerning the Peloponnesian campaign is the 
consideration of Demetrius motives. While he no doubt 
welcomed the opportunity to bring any territory under his 
control, Demetrius’ later coup in Macedonia suggests that his 
attempt to seize regions of the Peloponnese was actually part of a 
wider strategy. This would have aimed at securing a strong 
position in Greece prior to carrying out an attack on Macedonia 
itself. The acquisition of this coveted kingdom may even have 


been a long-term Antigonid ambition, as the removal of 
Cassander was one of the objectives of the revival of the Hellenic 
League in 302. On more than one occasion the city of Athens was 
used as a power base to help facilitate the acquisition of the 
Macedonian throne. The actions of both Polyperchon and 
Cassander demonstrated the importance of Athens in 319, and 
subsequently Cassander, then Demetrius, and eventually his own 
son Gonatas, all made use of Athens to help secure their rule in 
Macedonia.!95 Demetrius’ movements from Athens to the 
Peloponnese, and then on to Macedonia may therefore represent 
a concerted strategy, more so than Plutarch's account of 
fortuitous timing and chance implies. If Demetrius was actually 
waiting for the perfect opportunity to advance on Macedonia, this 
in turn modifies how we interpret his withdrawal from Sparta. 
Ultimately, regardless of whether Demetrius had conceived the 
idea of an attack on Macedonia well in advance of Alexander V's 
request for assistance, the successful campaign against the 
Athenians clearly demonstrates Demetrius' willingness to quickly 
capitalize on a crisis. With the death of Cassander, he would have 
understood that the kingdom of Macedonia was now in a 
transitional and vulnerable state—the ideal political climate 
within which to strike. Even if, as Plutarch implies, Demetrius 
had not yet been approached by Cassander's son for assistance, 
he was already considering how he might exploit the turmoil 
within the Macedonian kingdom to his own advantage. 106 
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69 Thonemann 2005, 76. 


70 plut. Demetr. 33.8. According to Pausanias, Lachares escaped initially 
to Boeotia, but was later killed by some men of Coronea. Pausanias 1.25.7-8 
also describes how Lachares absconded with precious metals from Athena's 
statue: ATE È domidac ÈE AKpOmOAEWC KAGEAWV ypvoüc kai 
avTO TÅG AOnvügc TO üyoAua TOV TEplalpETOV  üxoóboaG 
KOOMOV UmwNTEVETO £UmOpElv LEYOAWS ypnuátov Aaydpnv 
HEV oUv TOUTwWV Éveka Xkt&(vovotv üvópeg Kopovaiou 
‘Lachares took golden shields from the Acropolis, and stripped even the statue 
of Athena of its removable ornament; he was accordingly suspected of being a 
very wealthy man and killed' (trans. Jones); cf. Polyaen. 3.7.1; 3.7.2. It is 
possible that Pausanias here mistakes the people of Coronea for people of 
Cassandreia, since Apollodorus, a political leader of Cassandreia during its 
short period of independence from Macedon after 279, pronounced Lachares 
a public enemy who was excluded from the land of Cassandreia. It is also 
possible that Lachares sought refuge with another royal patron at this time, 
possibly Lysimachus, but Lachares' original flight to Boeotia must mean he 
was not yet linked to Lysimachus when he escaped; cf. Lund 1992, 92-3. 

71 Thonemann 2005, 79; Rose 2018, 277-8. 

72 plut. Demetr. 34.4; with Thonemann 2005, 74. 

73 Additionally, Demetrius' control of Eleusis and Rhamnous would have 
seriously disrupted domestic agricultural production, and our epigraphic 
evidence suggests that in terms of resources, the Athenians were already at a 
disadvantage even before Demetrius assailed the city; cf. Plut. Demetr. 34.2- 
3 for two anecdotes of the dire conditions the Athenian citizens had faced 
within the city; Oliver 2007, 120, ch. 5. 

74 Most of the honours for Demetrius and his father appear to have been 
established after 307, when Demetrius freed Athens from Demetrius of 
Phalerum. The Antigonids had announced to the city that they would be left 
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75 plut. Demetr. 34.67: aUVióQVv ó& ApouokAe(óng ó pr]jtop 
U0 xapüc TOV ófjuov ëv TE qovalc óvta xavtoóatalg kai 
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Baotrsi TOV Mepa xapaóo0f|vat Kai trjv Movvuyiav (trans. 
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76 Paus. 1.25.7; Polyaen. 4.5.7; Habicht 1997, 88, 97. The kings of 
Macedonia continued to control the Piraeus down to 229 BC; see Paschidis 


2008a, 134-5. 
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Antigonids, allegedly at the city's behest: Diod. 20.103.3. This type of request 
for garrisons often seems to have been taken at face value: for example Jones 
1940, 105; Thonemann 2005, 72 n. 37. On Antigonus' relationship with his 
Greek possessions, which served as a model for Demetrius’ own dealings with 
the Greek city states, see for example Billows 1990, 189-230. 

78 The use of tragic patterning and imagery was considered an appropriate 
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by using this tragic imagery; cf. Mossman 1988, 84-5. 

79 Ferguson 1948, 133-5; Pickard-Cambridge 1968, 44-66; and see 
now Rose 2018, 276-80. However, it should be noted that there is a 
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as a consequence of war: cf. P. Oxy. 1235 Il. 105-10; Thonemann 2005, 73 
n. 441; Osborne 2006, 70-1. 
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installation of the cult of Dionysus in Athens, and a performance of 
xenismos, the ritual greeting; see Thonemann 2005, 79; Mikalson 2016. 
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82 IG ii? 646; Osborne 1981a-3, D 68; Habicht 1997, 88; Thonemann 
2005, 76. 
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Athenian citizens, and was voted a statue placed in the theatre: IG ii? 648; 
Osborne 1981a-3, D 69; 1982, 153; Habicht 1979, 13-15; 1997; 88 n. 75, 
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84 Thonemann 2005, 76. Habicht 1979, 1-21 originally opposed the 
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identification with Dionysus, existing elements of the festival may have been 
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Demetrius and Dionysus; see for example Mikalson 1998, 93. 
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Mikalson 1998, 93; Habicht 2017, 36-9. 
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9. 

92m only a few years the Athenians would push such divine honours even 
further, calling Demetrius the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite; on this, see 
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dithyrambic contests: IG xii 9 207; le Guen 200, 1 4156. 

94 Mikalson 1998, 93; Pelling 2002, 249. 

95 IG ii2 653, 654, 657; Mikalson 1998, 93. 
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Wehrli 1968, 165-6. 

97 polyaen. 4.7.9. The Lyrceum mountains surrounded the city of 
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98 For the popularity of the theme of tyche during the Hellenistic period, 
see for example Polyb. 29.21; Green 1990, 53-5. 
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100 Frontin. Str. 3.3.7; Polyaen. 5.19; Wehrli 1968, 167; Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 214; Grainger 1990a, 143; Lund 1992, 91-3; Bosworth 
2002, 267 n. 77. 

101 Plut. Demetr. 35.5. Ellis 1994, 34, 58, 73 assigns the Ptolemaic 
seizure of Cyprus to 295. Hélbl 2001, 23, 323 dates it to 295/294. 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 214 date it to 294. See also Conwell 2008, 
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Antigonid valuables after 301). On the crucial strategic importance of Cyprus, 


see for example Hauben 19872, who discusses Ptolemy's earlier strategic use 
of this site, prior to its transfer to Antigonid control in 306. If Ptolemy was 
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area; see Meadows 2006, 460-1. Although Plutarch indicates Salamis was 
only under siege, the fact that Demetrius’ family were taken prisoner must 
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102 The date of Ptolemy's capture of Sidon and Tyre is controversial. For 
288/287 BC: Newell 1923, 15-23; Wehrli 1968, 184; Shear 1978, 72; 
Will 1979, 94—7; 1984, 108; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 214; Wheatley 
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1974; Morkholm 1991, 77; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 214 n. 2; 
Conwell 2008, 184; Lorber 2012. Many have also supported an earlier 
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see especially Newell 1927, pl. 11, 9-10; Buraselis 1982, 88 n. 201; Hólbl 
2001, 23; Hu& 2001, 204; Lorber 2012, 35 n. 12-13. 

103 Plut. Demetr. 35.6. This sequence of events is not without problems. 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 214 suggest that these events were not the 
cause of Demetrius' withdrawal from Sparta, as he was in no position to 
retaliate, and nor is there evidence that he made any attempt to. It is possible 
therefore that Demetrius actually hurried to Macedonia, having been aware of 
its vulnerable state since C.297. Pyrrhus, however, would have been nearer 
and so arrived on scene well in advance of Demetrius. 

104 plut, Demetr. 38.1. Although this was appreciated, there may have 
been another element to this generous display. On previous occasions the 
Successors, particularly Demetrius and Ptolemy, had made a great show of 
granting clemency. Thus Ptolemy's behaviour was calculated as a deliberate 
ploy to enhance his own image while humiliating his beaten opponent. He 
had acted similarly after Gaza: Just. 15.1.7-9; cf. Diod. 19.85.3; Plut. 
Demetr. 5.3. Demetrius then emulated this clemency twice: in 311 (Plut. 
Demetr. 6.3); and after the battle of Salamis in 306 (Just. 15.2.7-9; Plut. 
Synk. 2.3). Ptolemy now reciprocated with the gracious, but pointed return 
of Demetrius’ family; on this, see Wheatley 2001 b, 150-1 n. 60. 

105 Athens took on a new role as a stepping stone for the throne of 
Macedonia during the struggles of the Successors. Cassander, Demetrius, and 
later Antigonus Gonatas were all able to secure Macedonia by using Athens in 
this way; see Palagia & Tracy 2003, vii; and also Ferguson 1911, ix-x; 
Shipley 2000, 108; Brogan 2003, 194; Wescoat 2003, 114; Conwell 


2008, 184 n. 130. 

106 Plutarch discusses Cassander’s death later than it occurred, probably 
for thematic reasons, and so this does not preclude the possibility that 
Demetrius may already have been approached by Alexander, hence his 
reasonably quick departure from Athens and the Peloponnese. 
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The Acquisition of Macedonia 


While Demetrius had been occupied with the fallout from the 
battle of Ipsus, the death of Cassander in 297 BC had brought 
about yet another succession crisis in Macedonia.! At first 
Cassander's eldest son Philip IV had succeeded his father, but he 
fell ill shortly into his reign, or else was already ailing even at the 
time of his accession. He only ruled for a few months before 
dying, possibly of tuberculosis.2 The throne next went jointly to 
his younger brothers Antipater and Alexander. With Cassander 
and Philip's comparatively early deaths, the remaining members 
of the Antipatrid family were in consequence very young and 
inexperienced rulers, which later worked enormously in 
Demetrius’ favour.? The brothers appear to have co-ruled for a 
short time, possibly with their mother Thessalonice acting as 
regent.^ However, matters quickly devolved into bloody conflict: 
arguments over the division of the kingdom drove Antipater to 
matricide, his motive being that  Thessalonice supported 
Alexander’s claim to sole kingship over his own.° His actions 
were widely condemned, but following the murder, Antipater 
was able to drive Alexander from the throne. The younger 
brother was subsequently exiled or at the very least, expelled 
from Pella.© It was at this juncture that the young Alexander 
sought assistance from Demetrius, requesting his support to 
regain control over the Macedonian kingdom (cf. Plut. Demetr. 
36.1). Demetrius was all too happy to oblige, and he must have 
understood that such a turbulent political climate could easily 
provide him with the perfect opportunity to gain, if not a 
kingdom, then at least a useful position or ally in Macedonia. The 
chronographic sources state that the sons of Cassander reigned 


for a total of three years, six months (Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 
F 3.5-6), which from the date of Cassander's death in May 297 
would take their combined reign down to August 294.7 This date 
hinges on the expectation that the sources counted the reign of 
Philip IV from the moment of Cassander's death, but considering 
the subsequent succession difficulties, it is not entirely certain 
that this was the case. However, this date range does suggest that 
there was approximately a year between the fall of Athens and 
Demetrius' subsequent arrival in Macedonia in or just before 
August 294. 

The sequence of events described by Plutarch indicates that 
Demetrius may have received the request for assistance from 
Alexander earlier but could not immediately respond. He could 
have been held up from marching to Macedonia because of his 
campaign to recover Athens, his Peloponnesian campaign, or by 
the activities of the other kings in the Antigonid territories (Just. 
16.1.1-9; cf. Plut. Demetr. 36.2). It was only after the siege and 
subjugation of the city, and his attempt on Sparta, that Demetrius 
finally proceeded to Macedonia to offer his services to the young 
king (Plut. Demetr. 36.3). In the meantime, and perhaps driven 
by Demetrius’ lack of urgency, Alexander had also asked for 
assistance from Pyrrhus in his search for powerful allies. Pyrrhus’ 
response to Alexander's request was also delayed by other 
business, but ultimately he was able to respond to the situation 
well before Demetrius arrived on the scene, owing to the close 
proximity of their kingdoms. In fact, by the time Demetrius 
marched on Macedonia, Pyrrhus had already involved himself in 
the succession, and settled things in a way which greatly 
benefited his own affairs.9 

Pyrrhus’ involvement is interesting, as it further supports the 
notion that he was no longer an ally of Demetrius by this time; 
nor was he still acting as a diplomat or guarantor of the 
Demetrius-Ptolemy alliance. It was Ptolemy who had re- 
established Pyrrhus in his homeland of Epirus, sometime between 
298 and 297, an act which could have been prompted by the 
general hostility felt towards Cassander and his sons.? It may also 
be that Ptolemy saw the restoration of Pyrrhus as a 
countermeasure against Demetrius in the event that he expressed 


any designs on Macedonia (cf. Paus. 1.6.8). Whatever the case, 
Pyrrhus soon proved that he was no less ambitious than any of 
the other Successors, and quickly eliminated his co-ruler 
Neoptolemus II of Epirus, taking the entire kingdom for 
himself.10 Of some significance in these matters is the fact that 
Pyrrhus failed to assist either Ptolemy or Demetrius with the 
dealings in Athens, demonstrating once again the fleeting nature 
of the alliances formed during these years, and indicating that 
Pyrrhus’ later involvement in Macedonia was in his own 
interests.!! By the time Demetrius arrived, Pyrrhus had settled 
the crisis in Alexander's favour, and had expelled Antipater from 
Macedonia (Plut. Pyrrh. 6.5). Plutarch reports that in return for 
his help, he had demanded from Alexander the surrender of 
several regions, which included Tymphaea and Parauaea, 
Acarnania, Amphilochia, and Ambracia, where Pyrrhus had 
relocated his capital (Plut. Pyrrh. 6.4). At the same time, Pyrrhus 
also seized Atintania so that his 'assistance' ultimately ended up 
undoing much of the work of both Philip II and Cassander, and 
greatly reduced the size of Macedonia itself.12 The young 
Alexander clearly felt he had no other choice, and made these 
concessions without resistance. 

Lysimachus also became involved in Macedonia's affairs 
during these events, as the ousted Antipater fled to his court 
when Pyrrhus’ activities in Macedonia saw him exiled. An 
alliance was formed between Lysimachus and Antipater, and it is 
possible that the marriage between Antipater and Lysimachus’ 
daughter Eurydice should be placed in this context.!1? According 
to Plutarch, Lysimachus sought to end the crisis in Macedonia 
through deception, and forged a letter to Pyrrhus, purporting to 
have come from Ptolemy. This letter encouraged Pyrrhus to bring 
the conflict between the brothers to an end, and offered a large 
bribe of 300 talents to secure this outcome, although Pyrrhus is 
said to have immediately realized that the letter was a forgery.!^ 
It is not known for certain if this letter-forging attempt really 
took place; however, there are several reasons for Lysimachus’ 
concern and involvement during these events. He had a vested 
interest in ensuring that Macedonia was quickly restored to peace 
and stability; his own kingdom in Thrace bordered Macedonia, 


and so he would have been anxious to see the brothers 
reconciled, rather than risk a war that might impinge upon his 
own domains and therefore force him into conflict on two 
fronts.1^ A diplomatic solution would be the preferred course of 
action: even more so since Lysimachus himself was involved in 
fighting the Getae, and could not afford to expend too much 
energy on other matters. Finally, Lysimachus, too, must have 
feared Demetrius’ impending arrival in Macedonia, and so hoped 
to dissuade him, or else protect all of their interests by ensuring 
that these affairs were quickly settled in a way that would leave 
no opportunity for Demetrius to intervene. Despite the doubt that 
surrounds the letter-forging anecdote, Pyrrhus really did remove 
himself to Epirus, so there may well have been some agreement 
between the pair. The Epirote king himself would have wanted to 
avoid further hostility from Lysimachus, and Demetrius' approach 
from central Greece was no doubt an influential factor on this 
outcome as well. A truce was subsequently drawn up between the 
two brothers, who were jointly to rule a now divided and 
considerably diminished Macedonian kingdom. 16 

The situation had not resolved itself favourably for Alexander. 
Pyrrhus made for a powerful and potentially dangerous 
neighbour, and once again he had been forced to share his throne 
with his brother, who was allied to yet another dangerous and 
opportunistic individual. Demetrius meanwhile was undeterred 
by the change in circumstances, and he made his way to 
Macedonia anyway, where his impending arrival was dreaded by 
all. Whether Demetrius had already decided to seize the kingship 
of Macedonia by this time is difficult to know, but his attempt to 
gain a foothold in the Peloponnese indicates that the possibility 
had occurred to him. We also know that Phila had ventured to 
Macedonia in c.298 to counter the complaints of Pleistarchus, 
and was no doubt privy to information regarding the state of the 
Macedonian royal court and Cassander's condition. Phila may 
well have fed intelligence back to Demetrius concerning 
Cassander's poor health (and that of his eldest son). Any Diadoch 
worthy of the title would have known that the death of a king 
precipitated opportune chaos. As for the young Alexander, we are 
told that he was terrified of Demetrius' approach, especially due 


to the Besieger's great reputation.!7 The lack of support for the 
Antipatrid brothers is evident from the fact that they were forced 
to seek outside assistance to settle their succession, and this, 
combined with Demetrius’ rather formidable reputation, was a 
caustic combination, which was to prove that Alexander's fears 
were well founded. 

In an attempt to avert disaster, Alexander interrupted 
Demetrius’ march at Dium,!? where he attempted to treat the 
Besieger cordially and send him on his way. Plutarch reports that 
Alexander received Demetrius respectfully, but unsurprisingly the 
young king was reluctant to allow Demetrius to march any 
further into the kingdom. As for Demetrius, he had no intention 
of leaving. The two kings maintained this air of cordiality, all the 
while becoming suspicious of one another, and things quickly 
escalated from there: while on the way to dine with Alexander, 
Demetrius was informed of a plot against his life (Plut. Demetr. 
36.4). Alexander's motive for such a scheme is obvious; he was in 
danger of losing everything to Demetrius, and so out of fear, or 
even with the encouragement or compliance of the other kings, 
the obvious solution was to remove the problem entirely. 
However, it is difficult to determine the veracity of this account, 
and there is considerable doubt over whether Alexander actually 
entertained such a plot. Plutarch describes the event almost 
uncritically in his Demetrius, stating that Demetrius was informed 
of a plot to assassinate him, and so prepared his guard and asked 
them to remain armed while he and Alexander dined together. 
The mysterious informant is not named, and in fact there are very 
few details preserved concerning the plot itself (Plut. Demetr. 
36.4—5).1? Plutarch's account states that Demetrius and his 
retinue then dined with Alexander, intimidating them enough 
that no attempt on Demetrius' life was made. The following day 
Demetrius pretended to decamp, on the false pretence of having 
to protect his interests elsewhere, and made as if to leave 
amicably with his forces (Plut. Demetr. 36.7). Relieved, 
Alexander then accompanied Demetrius on his way, as far as 
Thessaly. Plutarch states that the naive young king went about 
unguarded, to keep things friendly, and to discourage Demetrius’ 
suspicions.2Ü However, this was to be his downfall. Before 


Demetrius was to leave for his own domains, another dinner took 
place, and it was during this event that Demetrius had Alexander 
and his companions killed as he left the dining room. Plutarch 
presents the incident as Demetrius' having at last outmanoeuvred 
Alexander's own plan to assassinate him,2! even claiming that 
one of Alexander's party exclaimed Demetrius had only outwitted 
them by one day (Plut. Demetr. 36.4—5; 36.11-12).22 While this 
version is conveyed in the Demetrius, in the Synkrisis Plutarch's 
implication is slightly different, in that he notes that many 
claimed the accounts of Alexander's plot against Demetrius were 
false accusations, concocted by Demetrius himself as a means to 
justify his murder of the young king (Plut. Synk. 5.5). This casts 
some doubt over the idea that Demetrius acted entirely in self- 
defence, or even that any reciprocal plot existed. In the Moralia 
(Mor. 530d), the author offers a third and very brief version of 
these events, and although he mistakenly refers to Alexander as 
Antipater, Plutarch does refer to the assassinated king specifically 
as Demetrius’ victim, with no mention of any plot, seeming to 
assert Demetrius' guilt more explicitly. 

As Demetrius ensured that Alexander was outside the 
boundaries of the kingdom by pretending to leave prior to having 
him killed, this should be taken as an indication that he carefully 
planned the murder.2? Furthermore, while it comes as no 
surprise that Alexander would have wanted to have Demetrius 
leave Macedonia, the younger king, as far as can be determined 
from the sources, was hoping to negotiate the situation without 
hostility. Considering Demetrius' actions, it is very possible that 
the narrative was fabricated later to cast the king in a more 
positive light (cf. Plut. Demetr. 36. 4—5). In further support of this 
interpretation, Justin's brief account is specific in claiming that 
Demetrius killed Alexander through deceit: ‘per insidias 
Alexandrum interfecit (‘[he] killed Alexander by treachery’, Just. 
16.1.8), and notes that Demetrius was prompted to act when he 
realized that reconciliation between the two brothers was a 
possibility. This account places Demetrius' advance on Macedonia 
to around the same time that Lysimachus intervened to put 
Antipater back on the throne with his brother. This course of 
events is not implausible, as Demetrius would have been aware 


that reconciliation between the brothers would have cost him the 
opportunity to win influence in Macedonia, and so realizing this, 
he may have made the drastic decision to kill Alexander. 

According to this same source, following the murder of 
Alexander, Demetrius called an assembly of the army to give an 
account of what had happened (Just. 16.1.9).24 Such an occasion 
would have provided the perfect context for a tale of a plot 
against Demetrius' life to emerge, especially if Demetrius himself 
presented his behaviour as a pre-emptive strike against 
Alexander. However, it is telling that despite this, Justin still 
describes his actions in terms of deception (Just. 16.1.10). 
Pausanias writes that Lysimachus feared Demetrius' arrival in 
Macedonia because of his reputation, and then simply states that 
he killed Alexander and ruled in his stead (Paus. 1.10.1; 9.7.3). 
Finally, in the fragmentary account of Diodorus, no conspiracy is 
mentioned. Instead, Diodorus notes that Demetrius assassinated 
Alexander, and erroneously claims that he had Antipater killed as 
well, possibly a conflation of the later events which led to his 
own murder (Diod. 21.7.1). Overall, the combined evidence 
points to the very strong possibility that Demetrius simply 
instigated the assassination without cause, in order to claim the 
Macedonian throne for himself. 

Demetrius was subsequently proclaimed king of Macedonia, 
possibly by the very soldiers who had accompanied Alexander to 
his death. Justin's version of these events, as indicated, claims 
that Demetrius called an assembly of the Macedonians to defend 
the murder in a formal or semi-formal capacity (Just. 16.1.9).25 
Justin's account also relates that the decision to elect Demetrius 
as king was agreed upon by an army assembly in Macedonia. This 
may have occurred at the same time as this gathering, or possibly 
just afterwards (Just. 16.1.9). This assembly was probably not an 
official representation of the Macedonian people, but instead 
comprised of Alexander's escort to Larissa, which would have 
included various influential nobles who had been the companions 
of the late king.26 Errington posits that Demetrius would have 
required the acquiescence of these influential Macedonians more 
so than the army in order to seize control, and to guarantee that 
he would then be accepted within the kingdom itself. Under the 


pressure of a far superior army, it is hardly surprising that 
Alexander's entourage were forced to submit, but nonetheless, if 
Demetrius did indeed receive the support of the influential 
members of the Macedonian nobility for his rule before entering 
the kingdom, this would have gone some way to preventing any 
serious resistance. 

Plutarch's version of these events concludes that following the 
murder of Alexander, Demetrius' accession was relatively simple. 
At first the Macedonian camp was in great disorder and fear, and 
they were concerned that Demetrius intended to launch an attack 
on the kingdom. However, when it became clear the next 
morning that Demetrius did not wish for hostilities, and after he 
was given the chance to explain himself, the Macedonians were 
ready to receive Demetrius civilly (Plut. Demetr. 37.1). Plutarch's 
version also indicates that Demetrius gave a speech to the 
Macedonians to justify his actions, though it appears that they 
were already fairly receptive to him, and the author notes that 
Demetrius was not required to make a particularly long speech to 
persuade them (Plut. Demetr. 37.2).27 Ultimately, both accounts 
support that the Macedonian soldiers proclaimed Demetrius their 
new king soon after the assassination, with little or no opposition 
to the Besieger's claim. That the army wielded such influence 
over these events is not without precedent, as there are earlier 
examples where important decisions were determined with the 
agreement of the Macedonian assembly, often consisting of 
members of the army.2° Also of relevance to these events is 
Plutarch's comment that it was a well-established custom for the 
Macedonians to award the kingship to effective military 
commanders (Plut. Demetr. 44.7).2? This offers support for the 
notion that, for the Macedonians, a ‘hereditary’ post like kingship 
could be awarded or lost through the consensus of the army.?0 


Plutarch also attributes the acceptance of Demetrius to the 
Macedonians’ long-held hatred of Cassander and his family, 
which may well have been a deciding factor, considering 
Cassander's actions against the Argead house, and the events 
which subsequently followed the unpopular king's death (cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 37.3). Both Justin and Plutarch's accounts note that 
Demetrius appeared to have a stronger claim to the Macedonian 


throne than the sons of Cassander, as the service of the 
Antigonids under both Philip and Alexander was contrasted 
against Cassander's elimination of Alexander the Great's son, and 
the other crimes of the Antipatrid family (Plut. Demetr. 37.2-4; 
Just. 16.1.12-17).?! Demetrius’ actions may have been viewed as 
an act of retribution, and thus found support (cf. Just. 16.1.17). 
Finally, Plutarch notes that if the Macedonian subjects had any 
remaining affection for the former regent Antipater, it was turned 
in support of Demetrius as well: 


And if there remained any regard for the moderation and justice 
with which the elder Antipater had ruled, it was Demetrius who 
profited from it since he had married Antipater's daughter Phila, 
and their son Antigonus Gonatas, who was almost grown up and 
was serving with his father in this campaign, could be regarded as 


the heir to the throne.22 


The claim that family connections also helped Demetrius win 
over the Macedonians may well be true. Despite Cassander's 
terrible reputation and the failed reigns of his sons, this had not 
condemned the entire family. The former regent Antipater was 
still remembered very favourably for his moderation during his 
period of leadership, and the Macedonians were very fond of his 
daughter. By this time, Phila had been married to Demetrius for 
nearly twenty-seven years, and would have been familiar to the 
upper echelons of Macedonian society from her time there even 
prior to her marriage with Demetrius (cf. Plut. Demetr. 32.4). 
Diodorus claims that Phila was specifically known for her ability 
to deal with dissent within military camps, and that she would 
often hear individual’ complaints and handle them 
appropriately.?? According to this same source, Phila further 
enhanced her reputation by arranging marriages for poor 
Macedonian women at her own expense (Diod. 19.59.4). Many of 
these kindnesses enhanced Phila's great reputation among the 
people, and contributed towards their ready acceptance of 
Demetrius.?^ Phila is described by the sources as having the 
greatest axioma of all of Demetrius’ wives, and it was this 
marriage out of all of them which is said to have held the 


greatest weight with the Macedonians. Perhaps then Demetrius' 
marriage to Phila really did help to provide some semblance of 
legitimacy to his seizure of the kingship (cf. Plut. Demetr. 37.3; 
Just. 16.1.9).35 


Those looking ahead to the future of the kingdom also might 
have taken comfort from the fact that Demetrius had a son with 
Phila. This would have offered a measure of security for 
Demetrius' reign, alleviating concerns over any future succession 
issues. The Antigonids are portrayed as a close and affectionate 
family, and they had so far presented as a united front, avoiding 
the interdynastic strife that plagued some of the other dynasties 
(cf. Plut. Demetr. 3.1-3). Although in reality Antigonus Gonatas' 
eventual accession in Macedonia was not uncomplicated, the 
Antigonids were a prestigious dynasty with multiple important 
familial connections, and this would have carried much weight. 
The importance of maintaining a positive dynastic image during 
this transitional stage should not be underestimated. Unlike the 
Greek city states, there is no suggestion that the Macedonians had 
any desire to throw off the Successors, and they still desired a 
monarchy. However, they had been plagued with weak, 
ineffectual kings. Although there was no longer any pretention 
that there was a legitimate heir to Alexander's legacy, the 
Successors had to ensure that their own claims would be 
recognized, and establish a path for hereditary succession. This 
was of critical importance, as their heirs represented only the 
second generation of these self-made kings. It cannot have been 
an easy task to convince their followers of their legitimacy or 
right to kingship, as clearly demonstrated by the fate of 
Cassander's sons. Alexander's Successors had gone from serving 
as generals and prominent members of his army to self- 
proclaimed royalty with the expectation that the empires they 
forged would be inherited by their sons, all within a 
comparatively short time. Without a long history of popular 
support, such as what the Argead family had been able to rely on, 
and with the constantly shifting political situation, there was no 
guarantee that the armies and supporters of the father would 
continue to remain loyal to the son. Demetrius' positive dynastic 
image may well have removed some of the obstacles he otherwise 


could have faced following his assassination of the ‘legitimate’ 
king. It is worth noting, however, that the subsequent tradition in 
the surviving sources is unremittingly hostile to Cassander, which 
probably influenced the portrayal of Demetrius’ relative 
innocence in the accounts of Alexanders death, and the 
Macedonians’ apparent willingness to accept him as the king 
owing to these factors.?Ó Possibly the most influential factor was 
their extreme vulnerability, as the Macedonians clearly feared 
Demetrius would bring them to war. This may have forced them 
to make their peace with Demetrius very quickly, and without 
resistance. 

Demetrius march on Macedonia proved to be an absolute 
coup, and the Macedonians proclaimed him king at Larissa in the 
spring of 294. Plutarch tells us that the Macedonian subjects 
themselves were not opposed to their sudden, violent change in 
monarch, which could well have been the case; Demetrius did not 
face any immediate criticism or opposition (Plut. Demetr. 
37.3).?7 Justin provides the additional detail that Antipater, very 
wisely, fled the country to avoid suffering the same fate as his 
brother, and sought refuge with Lysimachus once more (Just. 
16.2.4). Due to his position or because of apathy, his brother's 
murder inspired no retaliation, and although Lysimachus offered 
sanctuary to the ousted king, he, too, failed to intervene in these 
affairs on Antipater's behalf. In fact, Lysimachus proved himself 
to be a rather lacklustre ally—he immediately ceded control of 
Antipater's portion of Macedonia to Demetrius (Just. 16.1.19).38 
Such an agreement quite possibly saw the renunciation of claims 
to the Antigonid territory Lysimachus had taken in Asia Minor as 
well. Lysimachus' lack of action during this time was owing to 
several factors, and once again it has been suggested that the 
ongoing war with the Getae, and his reluctance to embark upon 
two wars at once, was the probable reason for this (cf. Just. 
16.1.18-19). Lysimachus was therefore in no position to strike 
back against the very outcome he had feared. An additional 
possibility remains that he hoped to restore Antipater to his 
throne at some more opportune moment in the future, and given 
his later actions, he may have intended to exploit Antipater's 
claim to the kingship to his own advantage.?? 


Lysimachus was not the only one who failed to act at this 
time. Demetrius effectively gained this much-coveted kingdom 
without opposition. This must speak of his considerable power at 
this time, as well as the support he found from the Macedonians 
themselves.^? There are hints at an attempted alliance with the 
other kings, as in this same context Diodorus' account claims that 
the Thracians believed they could no longer hope to win back 
their territory from Lysimachus, specifically because now all of 
the most powerful kings were in agreement with one another.*! 
Possibly there was a brief period following Demetrius’ accession 
in Macedonia when the Successors were allied and temporarily at 
peace. For the first time since the disaster at Ipsus, Demetrius was 
in a considerably elevated position, and even more significantly, 
was no longer attacking the territories of the other Diadochoi. 

As for Antipater, his so-called ally proved to be a reluctant 
supporter, and eventually Antipater's repeated protests led to his 
murder by Lysimachus, in c.287. Justin states that Antipater 
complained specifically because he believed Lysimachus had 
conspired with Demetrius to ensure he lost the kingship of 
Macedonia, although such an alliance is unlikely (Just. 16.2.4; cf. 
Euseb. Chron. 1.232).42 Regardless, Antipater found himself 
facing the typical fate of would-be kings during this time: he was 
deemed surplus to requirements, and thus brutally eliminated. 
With Antipater's death, the Antipatrid dynasty was brought to an 
end, and their overwhelming unpopularity meant that neither the 
Macedonian subjects at the time, nor the later sources, express 
any real sympathy for the unfortunate young kings. As for 
Demetrius, he was primarily accepted as a king in Macedonia for 
reasons which had very little to do with his military victories, 
although his reputation as a successful general must have been 
beneficial.^? His positive reception can be attributed at least 
partly to the Macedonians' desperate need for a reliably strong 
leader. This quality alone was relevant, especially given that over 
the last few years the country had been fraught with continuous 
internal struggle, and had now seen the deaths of three relatively 
unpopular kings in quick succession. Macedonia's importance and 
influence was also in decline during this time, and in theory at 
least, Demetrius seemed to be as good a choice for the kingship 


as any. ^^ 
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1 Just. 15.4.24. Cassander's cause of death is recorded as dropsy, and it is 
claimed that he became ‘worm-eaten’ while he was still alive (cf. Paus. 9.7.2- 
3), although other sources suggest that he actually suffered a wasting sickness 


(such as tuberculosis): Syncellus, Chron. 320; cf. Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH. 
260 F 3.4; Africa 1982b; Landucci Gattinoni 2009, 261-75; Yardley, 
Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 304. 

2 Like his father, Philip is also said to have died of a wasting sickness: 
Paus. 9.7.2-3; cf. Just. 16.1.1; Plut. Demetr. 36.1; Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 
260 F 3.5; Syncellus, Chron. 320; cf. Diod. 16.76.6. He is commonly said to 


have reigned for four months. This assumption is based on a fragmentary 
manuscript, and is controversial; however, it is clear that Philip's reign was 
measured in months rather than years. See FGrH 257a F 3 (= P. Oxy no. 
17.2082, F 3, 1.15-26); Ferguson 1929, 4; Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 
2011, 304-5. Carney 2000a, 160-1 suggests that, as no wife is attested for 
Philip while his two younger brothers did marry, this could be explained if 
Philip showed early signs of ill health, even while his father was alive. 
Cassander may have suspected that his heir would not survive him for very 
long, and so prioritized the marriages of his other two sons. 


3 Carney 2015, 154. The eldest, Antipater, was probably no older than 
16 at the time of his accession; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 210. 

^ The half-sister of Alexander the Great. She was one of the last surviving 
members of the Argead dynasty and Cassander had married her partially to 
strengthen his takeover of Macedonia; see esp. Carney 1988a, 385-404; 


2000a, 145, 154. Despite Thessalonice's apparent political influence following 
her husband's death, the sources do not indicate that she was officially 


appointed to the position of regent or guardian; see Errington 1978, 126 n. 
124; contra Beloch 1927, iv2.127-8; Lévéque 1957, 111. It has been 
suggested that the kingdom was divided into two halves: so Lévéque 1957, 
126, although there is some doubt as to whether the Macedonians themselves 
would have supported such a division; cf. Hammond & Walbank 1988, 210 
n. 3, 211 n. 1. The decision to allow any sort of joint rule is a curious one, as 


surely the Macedonians must have been aware that such arrangements 
historically (and very recently) had resulted in conflict. One wonders if the 
young kings were fed bad advice deliberately by those who had no desire to 
see Macedonia under Antipatrid rule any longer. 

5 Just. 16.1.1-9; with Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 358; Anson 
2014, 177. One theory proposed has been that the succession difficulties 
were further confounded by the fact that the pair were half-brothers: there 
has been some suggestion made that Philip IV and Antipater were actually the 
sons of a ‘Cynnane II’, an alleged daughter of Philip II. Thessalonice's 
preference for the youngest brother, following this, could have been due to 


the fact that only Alexander was her own biological child. On this, see Ogden 
1999, 54-5; Carney 1988b, 391; 2000a, 160-1; cf. Palagia 2009, 204-8; 
contra Heckel 2013. See also Plut. Pyrrh. 6.2-3; Demetr. 36.1; Diod. 
21.7.1; Paus. 9.7.3, Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 F3 (Schóne); Oros. 3.23.49- 
51; cf. Fortina 1965, 119-20. 

6 cf. Pyrrh. 6.2-3; Paus. 9.7.3; Diod. 21.7.1; Hammond & Walbank 
1988, 214. 

7 Yardley, Wheatley, & Heckel 2011, 305. 

8 plut. Pyrrh. 6.3-4; Demetr. 36.2; Ogden 1999, 55, 63 n. 25. The 
wording of the passage of Pyrrhus has been interpreted as meaning that 
Antipater and Alexander had control of separate provinces within Macedonia 
for a time: Lévéque 1957, 126. Alternatively, the division may have been 
one of power more than physical territory; cf. Hammond & Walbank 1988, 
211. 

9 Probably after the death of Cassander, Pyrrhus was involved in a long- 
standing feud with the Antipatrid family: Hammond & Walbank 1988, 213. 

10 plut, Pyrrh. 5.1-14. Neoptolemus II was the son of Alexander of Epirus 
and Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great. It seems that the original 


arrangement was to have Pyrrhus and Neoptolemus rule jointly. Pyrrhus then 
claimed that Neoptolemus plotted against his life, and had him assassinated. 


Pyrrhus also allied himself with Agathocles of Syracuse (C.295/294), and 
married his daughter Lanassa (possibly after the death of his other wife 
Antigone): Plut. Pyrrh. 9.2; Diod. 21.4, 22.8.2. Pyrrhus' actions have been 
interpreted as a clear indication that he was no longer serving as the agent of 
Ptolemy or Demetrius; cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 5. 1-14. Kienast 1963, 120, however, 
suggests that Ptolemy facilitated this arrangement with Agathocles and 
Lanassa, and so was still supporting Pyrrhus; see also Cavaignac 1914, 158; 
Stáhelin 1924, 617; Beloch 1925, iv1.204; Lévêque 1957, 124-6; Cloché 
1959, 246; Bengtson 1960, 383; Garoufalias 1979, 33; Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 213-15; Landucci Gattinoni 1999, 115-16. 


11 His failure to assist either Ptolemy or Demetrius during these events, 
however, could equally be due to his own circumstances, as he may not have 
had sufficient resources to provide such assistance; Hammond & Walbank 
1988, 212-14. 

12 Strabo 7.7.6; Lévéque 1957, 128; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 215; 
Champion 2009, 28. 

13 This was not to be a lasting alliance, and in a move typical of the 
brutality of this time, Lysimachus later had Antipater killed. He also had his 
own daughter Eurydice imprisoned under uncertain circumstances: Just. 
16.2.4-5; Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 F3.5 (Schóne); Ogden 1999, 55. It 
has been argued alternatively that Eurydice and Antipater were already 
married, hence explaining why Antipater sought support from his father-in- 
law during the succession difficulties Hammond & Walbank 1988, 215; 
Carney 2000a, 160-1. 

14 plut, Pyrrh. 6.7-8. Interestingly, this is not the only time that 
Lysimachus offers a bribe to secure a preferred outcome, rather than actively 
involving himself in affairs; cf. Plut. Demetr. 51.3. He also on another 
occasion offered his assistance to Seleucus, rather than appearing on scene to 
help; cf. Plut. Demetr. 48.4. This may have been a particular 
characterization by Plutarch, though equally this could reflect Lysimachus' 
general desire to assist anyone if it would disadvantage Demetrius. 

15 Just. 16.1.19. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus came to blows a few years later 
over Macedon, but at this time they were apparently united by their mutual 
fear of Demetrius’ approach; Lund 1992, 94. 

16 Pyrrhus retained the Macedonian territories that he had claimed during 
his initial involvement. Plut. Pyrrhi. 6.8-9 preserves a very curious tradition 
concerning the sacrifice which was to mark the agreement between the two 
brothers, where one of the three sacrificial animals, a ram, unexpectedly fell 
down dead, to the amusement of those present for the sacrifice. Subsequently, 
Pyrrhus is said to have interpreted this as an ill omen, and so excused himself 
from participating in the peace arrangements. The anecdote itself, however, is 
apocryphal, and may have come from a pro-Pyrrhus source as a means of 
justifying his lack of involvement in subsequent events; Hammond & Walbank 
1988, 212-16. 

17 Plut. Demetr. 36.3: ETL ANOV Ó veavíag TOUTOV qofi8siq 
dtd TO àctoua Kai tv óócav, 'inspired the young man with yet more 
fear because of his power and reputation' (trans. after Duff and Perrin). 

18 A city in Macedonia, north of Mount Olympus: Plut. Dernetr. 36.3; 
Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 358. Given the succession crisis, it is 
not surprising to find that Alexander ventured to face Demetrius alone, 
without the support of his brother Antipater. From a strategic perspective, 


however, it may have been far better for the brothers to present a united front 
against Demetrius. 

19 The reciprocal plots and setting of a dinner party, however, are 
reminiscent of Pyrrhus' elimination of Neoptolemus after his alleged 
discovery of a scheme: cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 5.1; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 
216-17 suggest the possibility that these tales originated from the same 
source. 


20 Seleucus and Demetrius were said to have remained for days in each 
other's company, unarmed, to promote their alliance and good relations, Plut. 
Demetr. 32.3 and above, p.290. 

21 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 218. A pro-Antigonid source might 
naturally attempt to paint this as self-defense, which could have influenced 


later versions of events. Plutarch does offer 'self-defence' as an explanation, 
but does not go as far as to fully endorse Demetrius' actions. The author's use 


of the word KaTEKOsN, translated with the sense of ‘cut down’ or ‘cut into 
pieces’, emphasizes the brutality of Alexander’s murder; cf. Plut. Demetr. 
36.12. 

22 plut, Demetr. 36.12: WV éva Aéyovot opattóuevov einetv 
WC NEPA ut POdoElev avTOLVG Ó Anu|tplOG, ‘one of them is 
supposed to have said, as he was being slaughtered, that Demetrius had been 
too quick for them by just one day' (trans. after Duff). 


23 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 217. 

24 On this, see especially Errington 1978, 127. 

25 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 217; Bosworth 2002, 251-2. 

26 Errington 1978, 127 sees this as two separate occurrences; Hammond 
& Walbank 1988, 218. 

27 On the similarities of Justin and Plutarch’s account of these events, see 
Errington 1978, 127-8. 

28 Hammond 2000, 154. 

29 &k TE TOU maAaLOTATOU Kai BaolALKWTaTOV giOtouévot 
vouifetv TOV EV TOIG GMAOLG KpATLOTOV, ‘and besides their 


traditions had accustomed them to believe that the man who proved himself 
the best fighter was also the most kingly’ (trans. Duff). 

30 Some scholars have argued that Macedonia was not a proprietary 
monarchy, but was instead based on consent of the Macedonian people (at 
least in theory), hence the necessity of being proclaimed king by public 


consent and the support of the army. See especially Granier 1931; Aymard 
1950, 61-97; as well as Errington 1978, 76-133. On the nature of the 
Macedonian state under monarchy, see Hatzopoulos 1996. 

31 Bosworth 2002, 251-2. 


32 plut. Demetr. 37.4: £L SE tic ETL UVÁLN Tho Avturátpou TOD 
NAÀAALOŬ METPLOTHTOG ÜOx£A£U:ETO, Kai taDtnv Anuntptoq 
&£kapnoÜ0to Pita ovvouGv Kal tóv é& Ekeivns vióv Exywv 
SLASOXOV TÅG àpyfic, ÄN TOTE ueipáktov óvta Kal TG) xatpi 
OUOTPATEVOLEVOV (trans. Duff); cf. Just. 16.1.1-18. Justin, in contrast to 
Plutarch, insists that Antipater was considered crueller than the kings who 
followed him: Just. 16.1.14. However, this is doubtful, especially considering 
that Antigonus Gonatas later capitalized on the loyalty for his maternal 
grandfather Antipater when he himself claimed the throne of Macedonia: 
Ogden 1999, 177; Carney 2015, 156. 

33 Diod. 19.59.4. High-status women often played an important role in 
managing camp life during this period: Ramsey 2016, 92-3. 

34 Especially if these actions belonged to the period when Phila was still 
unmarried, or else when she was married to Craterus. They could, however, 
also be placed in the context of after Demetrius seized the throne. The role 
and position of royal wives in the different courts of the dynasts is somewhat 
obscure, and it is not known whether the Macedonians considered one 
marriage to have more value or higher status over the other, although 
presumably the mother of the heir had a particularly special and important 
role. Since Phila was Demetrius’ Macedonian wife, and the mother of his heir, 
this may have made a difference to the Macedonian people themselves in 
terms of valuing one marriage over another. 

35 Carney 2000a, 164. 

36 On this, see especially Landucci Gattinoni 2009, 261-75. 

37 nv ó& kal toig oikot Maxeddotv ovK üxoDotog r| 
petaBorn, ‘and to the Macedonians at home the change was not 
unwelcome’ (trans. Perrin), presumably referring to the Macedonians who 
then received word from Larissa about their unexpected change in monarch; 
Lund 1992, 95. See also Hammond & Walbank 1988, 218; Bosworth 
2002, 252; Lévéque 1957, 132 n. 3, for alternative dates. 


38 Bosworth, however, suggests that Lysimachus may have instead held 
onto his portion of the Macedonian territories for a couple more years. 
Demetrius may have only acquired this territory once Lysimachus was 
occupied with his wars with the Getae, and so was in no position to defend 
himself, if indeed these wars actually began after Demetrius seized the 
Macedonian throne: Bosworth 2002, 252. 

39 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 210-18; Habicht 1997, 90. 


40 Surely if Demetrius had faced retaliation from the Macedonians 
themselves, the other Successors might have used this to their advantage. 
Pyrrhus himself probably did not support Demetrius’ actions, but perhaps, just 
like Lysimachus, he was occupied with other problems, or else did not yet 


have the adequate military resources to undertake a campaign: Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 218. Lévéque 1957, 135 n. 3 suggests that Pyrrhus 
predicted the ambitious Demetrius would soon be away on some other 
enterprise, and so would eventually provide an opportune moment for him to 
launch an attack on Macedonia. 


^l piod. 21.11.1: ODKETL yàp ÄAxıÇov abtobc óU0vaoOal 
KpaTijoal TH MOAEUW, OVUTEPPOVNKOTWV ANAVTWV oxygó0v 
TOV óvuvatotütov BacU.Éov Kal ovuuayo0vtov CAANAOLG, 
‘For they no longer hoped to be able to prevail in the war, since almost all the 


most powerful kings were now in agreement, and were in military alliance 
one with another’ (trans. Walton). 

42 Lysimachus also threw his daughter Eurydice into prison for joining her 
husband in these complaints, which suggests that the situation was even more 
serious than the sources imply. The couple’s complaints may have had some 
validity to them, although it would be very unusual to find Lysimachus and 
Demetrius working together to put Demetrius in such a powerful position. It 
is more probable that the complaints were renewed around the time that 
Demetrius lost his Macedonian kingdom to Pyrrhus, when Antipater thought 
he should be returned to his kingdom. Lysimachus himself later claimed a 
portion of Macedonia, then wrested the entire kingdom away from Pyrrhus. 
He therefore had a clear motivation for wanting to eliminate anyone else with 
a claim to the throne. 


43 Bosworth 2002, 251 n. 22 takes the speech seriously, while Hammond 
& Walbank 1988, 217-18 do not. See also Carney 2015, 155-6. 
44 Lund 1992, 95; Carney 2015, 160. 
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King of the Macedonians 


Although Demetrius had spent the greater part of his childhood 
in Celaenae, Macedonia was coveted by all of Alexander’s 
Successors. It was their ancestral homeland, and winning it was a 
prestigious achievement in itself. The kingdom was also abundant 
in natural resources, and among its riches Macedonia had fertile 
agricultural lands, with plentiful year-round water supplies, 
ensuring that the kingdom was self-sufficient and able to produce 
basic foodstuffs, such as grain and wine. It was also suitable for 
pastoral farming, hunting wild game, and even supported 
extensive fruit orchards. Macedonia was one of the most 
important sources of timber in the Greek world, incredibly 
valuable both in terms of export and for Demetrius’ personal 
shipbuilding programme.! Finally, there were considerable gold 
and silver available, particularly in Damasteion in the north-west, 
which was a major area of mining activity. 

Most significantly for Demetrius, the acquisition of the 
Macedonian kingdom fuelled even greater ambitions. After his 
accession he began preparations for a campaign that aimed to 
recover his father's entire empire in Asia. It is uncertain how 
early Demetrius entertained such aspirations, although it is 
possible that he had always hoped to make such a recovery after 
Ipsus. The kingdom of Macedonia gave Demetrius the perfect 
platform to begin preparations in earnest. Naturally, he was not 
able to carry out these plans immediately, as it would take time 
to gather the necessary finances, resources, and equipment, and 
to build the huge, intimidating force needed for such an 
expedition. He was also required to expend considerable effort in 
consolidating his new possessions. Despite finding ready 


acceptance for his rule within Macedonia itself, Demetrius still 
needed to exert his control over his neighbours if he ever hoped 
to launch such a campaign. 

Consolidation of this new territory probably took up much of 
294 BC. It is important to note that Plutarch claims Demetrius 
now controlled most of the Peloponnese, despite the earlier 
suggestion that he had been forced to abandon an incomplete 
campaign against Sparta, and had made little progress in the 
area: 


After taking over Macedonia, Demetrius had also received Thessaly. 
As he already controlled the greater part of the Peloponnese and, 


on this side of the Isthmus, Megara and Athens.2 


This must mean that Demetrius’ campaigns, either before or after 
his capture of Athens, were more involved and successful than 
previously implied. Possibly there were additional campaigns 
which Plutarch has not addressed. Demetrius also acquired a few 
territories along with Macedonia, including Thessaly on its 
southern frontier (Plut. Demetr. 39.1). This region had been 
considered an integral part of the kingdom for a number of years, 
and Cassander himself had continued the policies of Philip II by 
securing Thessaly with garrisons.? The location offered no 
resistance to Demetrius’ control, but elsewhere things were not as 
stable. Demetrius’ next major task was to deal with the hostile 
Boeotians. 

The uncertainty of the situation in Macedonia gave rise to 
widespread unrest in Boeotia, which took the opportunity to 
attempt to regain independence. The territory stood between 
Thessaly and some of the other Antigonid possessions, including 
the Megarid, Attica, and parts of the Peloponnese.* Plutarch’s 
account implies that in dealing with this situation, Demetrius first 
‘threatened’ the Boeotians with hostilities (Demetr. 39.1). He may 
have been hoping that the mere threat from the Macedonian 
kingdom would spur them to quickly acquiesce to an 
arrangement, and it seems that at first the Boeotians were open 
to such negotiations.° An alternative tradition is preserved in 
Polyaenus, who reports that Demetrius despatched a herald to 


convey a declaration of war to the Boeotians assembled in 
Orchomenus, one day before the army seized Chaeronea 
(Polyaen. 4.7.11). As they were caught unprepared, they were 
quickly forced to abandon their efforts, especially since they were 
cut off from receiving reinforcements from their Aetolian allies.© 
Following this, an agreement of sorts was reached. An official 
treaty may have been drawn up between them, but the activities 
of Cleonymus the Spartan, and his invasion of Thebes, quickly 
inspired widespread revolt and unrest. Plutarch also names 
another instigator, Peisis of Thespiae, who encouraged the 
Boeotians to throw off Demetrius’ yoke.” The date for the 
subsequent expedition has been variously given as 293, 292, or 
291.8 Of these, 291 would be too late, and would require 
Demetrius' other activities during that year to be compressed into 
a very brief time span, and so one of these dealings should 
therefore be placed in late 293 or early 292, with the second 
revolt taking place in 292/291. 

Demetrius' reputation won him the first engagement; as soon 
as he directed his attention and army at Thebes, Cleonymus 
apparently fled in fear rather than face Demetrius' siege 
machines.? Greatly intimidated, and abandoned by their leader, 
the Thebans themselves quickly surrendered. Given their 
previous history with Macedonian kings, and the fact that they 
had broken the terms of their treaty, the Thebans must have been 
expecting severe punishment at the hands of Demetrius. 
However, he wished to maintain good relations with the cities he 
hoped to rule, at least where it was possible to do so. His 
retaliation is said to have been far milder than expected. 
Although Peisis was taken prisoner, Demetrius treated him very 
well, and even established him as the polemarch of Thespiae.!° 
However, Demetrius did not leave Thebes without placing a 
garrison there to protect his future interests, and he extracted a 
large tribute from the area. Notably, this was also the occasion 
when Hieronymus of Cardia was established as the epimeletes and 
harmost of Boeotia (cf. Plut. Demetr. 39.4). It has been observed 
that the concessions Demetrius made under the banner of 
behaving ‘generously’ were actually in direct contrast to the 
previous Antigonid policy established for their liberation of 


Greece, namely that Greek cities were to be left free of garrisons, 
should not be forced to pay tribute, and should be allowed to 
preserve their autonomy without the interference of the kings. 
Even the concession of establishing Peisis as polemarch may not 
have been very well received, as such a gesture still represented 
interference in the city’s independence and democratic 
government.!! The measures Demetrius took mark a further 
departure from the original policy, and the report that he acted 
generously towards the Boeotians probably came from a biased 
source, such as Hieronymus. Nonetheless, if Diodorus’ brief 
account of Demetrius’ Boeotian campaigns can be attributed to 
this particular event, then this can be viewed as further support 
for Demetrius’ more lenient policy during this occasion. Diodorus 
states that Demetrius dismissed all charges except for those 
directly relating to the revolt, as well as advocating forgiveness 
instead of revenge.!? Although Diodorus’ fragmentary account 
offers few details, it would follow that these comments also 
referred to Demetrius’ dealings with the Boeotians in 293-291. 
The revolt of the Thebans was by no means the end of 
Demetrius’ difficulties in the area. In the months following his 
accession, Demetrius’ attention was divided between the 
immediate threats of his new neighbours and attempts to gain the 
upper hand over his constant rival Lysimachus. It is clear that 
even though Lysimachus had conceded to Demetrius’ claim on 
Macedonia, this was only a temporary measure, and the pair 
remained mutually hostile. Both kings must have been uneasy 
with the fragile balance of power and the uncomfortably close 
proximity of their kingdoms. This was perhaps why Demetrius 
was briefly drawn to Thrace, when news reached him that during 
Lysimachus’ ongoing problems with the Thracians, he had been 
taken prisoner by the king of the Getae, Dromichaetes.!? The 
sudden and unexpected absence of Lysimachus provided 
Demetrius with the perfect opportunity to deal a decisive blow to 
his rival. Plutarch places this event close to Demetrius’ activities 
in Boeotia, and it best fits within the context of the early 290s. 
Demetrius reacted quickly to take advantage of his opportunity, 
but not quickly enough: no sooner had he left for Thrace than 
news arrived en route that Lysimachus had been set free.14 


Demetrius' march had been for nothing, while his absence from 
the immediate area prompted the Boeotians to attempt to free 
themselves once more. 

Demetrius turned back in great anger. Antigonus Gonatas was 
able to keep control over the situation to a degree, and his efforts 
forced the Boeotians to retreat from the fields: we are told that all 
except for the Thebans surrendered. However, the situation still 
required the Antigonids to engage in a strenuous siege.!5 This 
second siege proved to be a much more complicated affair, and 
just as before, with one threat negated, further problems arose. 
While struggling with these matters, Demetrius was forced to 
contend with Pyrrhus as well. Pyrrhus was quick to take 
advantage of Demetrius’ preoccupation and made forays into 
Thessaly, where he was said to have reached as far as 
Thermopylae. This forced Demetrius to turn his attention on him 
instead, and he attempted to muster a defence of his kingdom, 
leaving Gonatas in charge of the siege operations (Plut. Dernetr. 
40.1; Pyrrh. 7.2). Pyrrhus was apparently not interested in 
mounting a serious invasion of the Macedonian territories on this 
occasion (and in fact the Epirote king made a swift retreat as 
soon as Demetrius began his approach), and so no decisive result 
was achieved on either side (Plut. Demetr. 40.2). Demetrius, 
however, was cautious, and left behind a substantial force of 
10,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry to protect Thessaly from the 
threat of any further attacks from Pyrrhus, before returning once 
more to the operations in Boeotia (Plut. Demetr. 40.2). This 
second campaign again best fits the context of spring of 291, and 
Plutarch offers one clue as to how long the campaign may have 
taken. He writes that Demetrius' helepolis was so large and heavy 
that it could only be moved at an incredibly slow speed, and in 
two months it had only progressed about two stades (Plut. 
Demetr. 40.2). Operations therefore must have dragged on for at 
least two months, if not longer.!© The Thebans put up furious 
resistance, and during this drawn-out engagement Demetrius was 
once again badly injured. He was struck in the neck with a lance, 
an injury which evidently caused him excessive pain, and must 
have been especially infuriating given the circumstances of this 
second engagement (Plut. Demetr. 40.5). When considering 


Demetrius' injury and convalescence, and the slow advance of the 
helepolis, this second siege must have been a lengthy one, and it 
is probable that the city would not have fallen before the autumn 
of 291.17 


Throughout the earlier part of his reign Demetrius had borne 
hardships and failure with resolute determination, but his time as 
the Macedonian ruler appears to have been a period of increased 
exasperation. Plutarch indicates that he had only just gained a 
reputation for benevolence through his treatment of the 
Boeotians and their leader Peisis (Demetr. 39.4), but clearly his 
attempt to maintain good relations had been ineffective. The 
drawn-out assault of Thebes, the failure to make anything of the 
opportunity to get rid of Lysimachus, the harassment from 
Pyrrhus, as well as his injury, would have all frustrated 
Demetrius greatly, and it is not surprising to find in this context 
that Plutarch begins to speak of the king as acting 'in great anger 
(Kai xpÓG Ópyr|: Demetr. 39.7). In fact, this second Theban siege 
marks a turning point in Plutarch's narrative. It is in this same 
context of Demetrius' growing anger that this source recounts an 
anecdote concerning the king's behaviour during this time. 
Plutarch claims that Demetrius' actions concerned his son so 
much that Gonatas spoke out to criticize his father's harsh 
treatment of the soldiers, concerned that Demetrius angrily and 
needlessly risked their lives while attempting to bring Thebes 
under submission. In response to his son's criticism, Demetrius 
blithely made a quip about the expendability of the soldiers, and 
demonstrated a scant regard for the suffering of his own men.!8 
Although, as always, the authenticity of this anecdote is 
somewhat doubtful, Demetrius’ growing frustration with his 
current circumstances is plausible.!? It is easy to imagine that the 
constant small-scale involvement in skirmishes, the drawn-out 
dealings with the Boeotians, and the general lack of advancement 
on his much greater ambitions may have inspired in Demetrius a 
less lenient approach during his campaigning, and caused him to 
take his resentment out on his own men. One further anecdote 
preserved in the fragments of Diodorus may also correspond with 
this period of Demetrius’ rule. It recounts an occasion where the 
king arrested those who spoke out against him, particularly 


noting that there was a group who habitually criticized the king 
in public.20 Diodorus does say that on this occasion Demetrius let 
his detractors go unharmed, but the source seems to be 
commenting on this because it was not the king's usual approach. 
Although the context is not identified, it does fit well with 
Plutarch's reports of the king's reign in Macedonia, and the 
growing dissatisfaction among his subjects. 

The Thebans once again expected harsh treatment at the 
hands of the king, and when the city finally fell to Demetrius’ 
formidable siege machines, the citizens were rightly fearful of the 
Besieger's entry.2! When it came to Thebes, and the other places 
that attempted rebellion, Demetrius wanted to avoid complete 
annihilation of cities he hoped to retain as his own property, but 
threats alone had already proved an inadequate way of 
guaranteeing continued loyalty. Plutarch makes the claim that 
their punishment was once more unexpectedly mild, although 
perhaps this was only in relative terms. When the city finally fell, 
Demetrius had thirteen of the leaders executed, and banished 
several more, presumably the chief ringleaders of the anti- 
Demetrian faction.22 Diodorus’ fragmentary account contains 
similar details for the second siege of Thebes, reporting only the 
minor discrepancy that there were ten men executed, rather than 
thirteen.2? In terms of Demetrius' generosity, however, Plutarch 
and Diodorus are in agreement: Demetrius only desired to put 
down the revolt and its instigators, not punish the city of Thebes 
excessively. Finally, one more insight can be gleaned from the 
fact that Demetrius later restored the Thebans to their traditional 
forms of government, in the context of trying to maintain good 
relations after his ousting from Macedonia. This implies that, 
after the city was brought under his control, Demetrius imposed a 
fairly restrictive regime on the Thebans until overturning it in 
287. 

Thebes was at last brought under Demetrius’ control, and 
remained in his possession without incident again during his 
reign as the Macedonian king.2^ This was a favourable outcome 
for Demetrius, but the lengthy time spent occupied with these 
campaigns and wars was ultimately to his detriment. These 
engagements must have meant that Demetrius was frequently 


absent from his newly acquired kingdom, as he was perhaps 
primarily involved in these activities from the time of his 
accession down to 291. This in turn must have limited Demetrius' 
ability to consolidate his power within Macedonia itself, or build 
a loyal following there. This may have contributed to a serious 
decline in popular support for his continued rule in Macedonia, 
which, if Plutarch is to be believed, was something that would 
later bring about his downfall.25 It is probable that Thebes fell 
sometime in 291 (Plut. Demetr. 40.6), and although the date has 
not been resolved beyond doubt, this still leaves a substantial gap 
in Plutarch's narrative. The next event in his account is the 
Pythian Games in 290 (Plut. Demetr. 40.7), and he makes no 
mention of any of Demetrius' other activities during this time. 
One such event which took place during Demetrius' reign in 
Macedonia, unrecorded by Plutarch, was the founding of a new 
city, and the establishment of a synoecism of the former 
Thessalian and Magnesian communities situated around the port 
of the Pagasetic gulf, and in the Magnesian peninsula.26 The city, 
eponymously named Demetrias, was located on the inlet of the 
Gulf of Pagasae. The city was probably a Hellenistic refounding 
of Pagasae, rather than an entirely new foundation.2” Demetrius 
had done this before, when he relocated and renamed the city of 
Sicyon, and this may account for the lack of evidence of a new 
foundation here.29 The renaming and refounding of cities to 
honour their new rulers or a particular dynasty was a common 
practice demonstrated by many Hellenistic settlements. The 
sources indicate that this particular foundation was intended to 
serve as Demetrius’ new capital and royal residence, and was to 
be the seat of the Macedonian kingdom, although this is unlikely 
to have eventuated during the Besieger's lifetime.2? The city may 
have been founded as late as 290, based on the evidence of the 
earliest coins from this location, although an even earlier date of 
294/293 has also been proposed.?? Epigraphic evidence in the 
form of a fragmentary royal letter was discovered within a 
sanctuary of Zeus Olympios at Dium, in which Demetrius 
addresses a certain Landamas, and commissions the borderlines 
and landmarks of the new city. This document has now been 
dated to 291, and supports the foundation of the city earlier in 


293.31 This is compatible with the numismatic evidence, as 
coinage would not have been minted at this new foundation site 
until it was firmly established and certain infrastructure had been 
built. There is archaeological evidence for the foundation of 
Demetrias, including remains of a building thought to be the 
royal residence itself.32 

Demetrias' location was hugely advantageous, and its position 
is described as being one of the three 'fetters' of Greece. 
Combined with Chalcis and Corinth, Demetrius would have been 
able to maintain his empire through his control of these three 
vital cities.?3 In addition to this, the position allowed for the 
control of the Vale of Tempe, and the mountains of Pelion and 
Ossa.?^ Demetrias was also a coastal city with a harbour, making 
it an ideal location for supporting the navy, and so with these 
three cities and the Piraeus, Demetrius retained a firm hold over 
central and southern Greece.?^ The domination of the coastal 
areas also prevented Ptolemaic naval forces from establishing a 
stronghold in the area. It is possible that Demetrius founded a 
second city called Demetrias at some point during his 
Macedonian kingship, thought to be located somewhere within 
Macedonia itself. The evidence for this site, however, is very 
limited and only known through a single reference in Stephanus, 
who refers to both a Demetrias in Thessaly and one in 
Macedonia.?6 

The establishment of Demetrias was also significant as city 
foundations were very much a royal prerogative.?7 Founders 
were often given honours and worshipped in a cult by Greek 
cities.?9 Alexander himself had been well aware of the value of 
establishing multiple Alexandrias throughout his empire, and 
although there were many practical reasons behind these 
foundations, there can be no denying that the establishment of a 
city, named for its founder, was a testament to their achievement 
and had a certain propaganda value.?? For Alexander, with each 
city foundation his victories and achievements were inextricably 
linked with his name forever (cf. Just. 12.5.12-13). In the same 
way, Demetrius may have hoped to further emphasize his 
prestige by establishing a number of cities which carried his 
name. 


Lanassa 


With the acquisition of the kingdom came the chance for a new 
political alliance, in the form of a marriage proposal. Lanassa, the 
daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, had left her husband Pyrrhus 
and now sought an arrangement with the Besieger instead.^ 
Lanassa was a catch as far as the Hellenistic marriage market was 
concerned. After her separation from Pyrrhus, she retained 
control of the island of Corcyra, which had originally been part of 
her dowry. This was perhaps her main appeal to Demetrius, as 
acquiring control over the island would be a major advantage, 
and in fact the other kings appear to have berated Pyrrhus for 
allowing himself to be robbed of both island and wife by the 
irresistible Besieger.^! 

Lanassa may have instigated the arrangement at the behest of 
her powerful father, although Plutarch paints a much more 
colourful portrait of the event.^? His account maintains that 
Lanassa had retired to Corcyra after she had become tired of her 
marriage to Pyrrhus, ostensibly because of his polygamist 
practices and his greater devotion to his ‘barbarian’ wives (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 10.5; cf. 9.1). There may well have been some animosity 
between Lanassa and Pyrrhus, as she did choose to approach her 
former husband's enemy; however, this is still a curious way to 
justify Lanassa's preference for Demetrius. Like most of the 
Hellenistic kings, Demetrius was married to a number of women 
concurrently,^? and there is no evidence to suggest that he 
repudiated any of his wives at this point or on any other 
occasion.^^ Demetrius also famously kept many well-known 
mistresses, which hardly made him an attractive prospect for 
someone allegedly tired of competing with other women. Lanassa 
would simply have been leaving one polygamous relationship for 
another. Plutarch also claims, rather perversely, that part of the 
appeal of the marriage was the fact that Demetrius was the most 
readily inclined to marry more wives.^? We can safely assume 
that it was the fact that Demetrius was open to forming multiple 
alliances with other powerful families which was the true appeal 
to Lanassa. 


There is one further point of interest concerning this alliance. 


Plutarch claims Lanassa sought out Demetrius as she was looking 
to make a royal marriage (yQuwv faoU.KOv), even though 
Pyrrhus himself had been a king from at least 306, and then 
again from c.298.^6 The statement may offer some insight into 
Demetrius' situation, as it implies that he was now seen, at least 
by some, as a more important king than his contemporaries. 
However, it is also possible that it suggests Lanassa left her 
original husband between 301 and 298, when Pyrrhus had 
accompanied Demetrius, then Ptolemy, and prior to his seizing of 
the Epirote throne: hence the understanding that the marriage to 
Pyrrhus had not been a royal one for Lanassa.^/ It is more 
probable, however, that the alliance was arranged once 
Demetrius established himself as king of Macedonia. With his 
marriage to Lanassa, Demetrius received the island of Corcyra, 
which he quickly garrisoned (Plut. Pyrrh. 10.5). He acquired the 
island of Leucas as well, implied by a fragment of Demochares 
(cf. FGrH 75 F 2). Both were valuable assets for Demetrius, 
especially Corcyra, which lay astride the trade routes between 
Greece and Italy.^9 Beyond this, the sources provide no more 
detail; Lanassa does not make a reappearance in the historical 
record after this point, nor does it appear that she and Demetrius 
had any children (cf. Plut. Demetr. 53.8-9). It may be that 
beyond the alliance itself, the actual marriage was of very little 
personal importance. Diodorus indicates that Demetrius' envoy 
Oxythemis was later at Agathocles' court at the time of the king's 
death in 289. He had perhaps been serving as another guarantor 
of their alliance, although this account relates rather 
sensationally that Oxythemis burned Agathocles on a pyre while 
still alive, and so should be read with considerable caution.^? It 
has been somewhat difficult to date the occasion of this marriage, 
and its placement and timing hinge on connections to the events 
during or just before August/September 290.50 The marriage 
probably took place after the events of Demetrius’ campaign in 
Boeotia, but prior to his journey to Athens and eventual return to 
Macedonia. 
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1 In fact, the timber industry was a royal monopoly: the king sold, leased, 
and occasionally gave rights to extract and export quantities of timber, and it 
was from this industry that a large part of the royal revenues was derived; see 


in particular Billows 1995, 5-7. 

2 plut Demetr. 39.1: Anuntptoc È uexà Maxeóovíav xai 
OettaA(av fv napernque Éyov ó& xai IIeAoxovvrioou cà 
mwAElota Kai THV EKTOG ToOuoÓ Méyapa Kai A@rvac (trans. 
Duff). 

3 cf. Diod. 20.110.2; 111.1; 112.1. Thessaly had been a part of Macedonia 
since the time of Philip II, and a late source implies that the Macedonian 


kings continued to serve as archons of the Thessalian league down to Philip 
V. On the relationship between Thessaly and Macedonia at this time, see 


Hammond & Walbank 1988, 221 n. 1; Errington 1990, 130-1, 136-7,150; 
Graninger 2010, 318-19. See also Griffith 1979, 523; Marasco 1983a, 43; 
Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 360. 

4 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 219. 

5 Plut. Demetr. 39.2: Kai mpQ@TOV LEV &yévovto OULBAOELC 
HETPLAL mept plriac TIPO QUTOV, ‘At first, they made a pact of 
friendship with him on reasonable terms’ (trans. Duff). 

© Hammond & Walbank 1988, 219. 

7 A former Antigonid supporter: Hammond & Walbank 1988, 219. 

8 Some have even suggested that this campaign began before the end of 
294, following immediately after Demetrius’ accession: Hammond & Walbank 
1988, 219; Lund 1992, 97; Habicht 1997, 91. On the chronological 


problems of the years 293-290, see Manni 1951, 93-5, who places the 
expedition in 292; Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 360-1; alternatively 


Will 1979, 92, placing it in 293. 

9 plut. Demetr. 39.3. He was a younger son of the Spartan ruler 
Cleomenes II, of the Agiad dynasty. On this expedition, see Marasco 1980, 
51-5; Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 361. 

10 Plut. Demetr. 39.4-5: E50EEv níos KeypňoðaL Kai uáAtota 
dla II(otv. &A0v yàp avVTOV OVSEV kakóv &xotnogv, GAA kai 
apooayopgUoaG kai qU.ogpovn8sic sxoAÉuapyov Ev Ogontalq 
üxéóg LEEV, ‘By these measures and most of all by his treatment of Peisis, he 
earned a reputation for clemency. For when this man was brought before him 


as a prisoner, Demetrius did him no harm, but even greeted him, treated him 
courteously and appointed him polemarch in Thespiae' (trans. Duff). 

11 Hammond & Walbank 1988, 220. 

12 ef, Diod. 21.14.2-3: “OTL Exit x0AAQv TO Ovuouayeiv eiq 
tÉAOG yaplCouevous TH Ovu mMapalTNTEOV: ovupépEL yàp 
viote SlaAvECOaL Kal yprjiátov (OveloOat TV AopdarEtav 
Kai Ka@0A0U mpoKpivelv tfjg Twawpias THV ovyyvwunv, ‘In 
many cases one should decline to fight to the bitter end, indulging one’s 


wrath. For sometimes it is expedient to come to terms, to pay a price for 
security, and in general to rate forgiveness above revenge’ (trans. Walton); cf. 


Hornblower 1981, 13-15; Bosworth 2002, 171-3. 

13 plut. Demetr. 39.6; cf. Diod. 21.11.1; 21.12.2-6; Strabo 7.301; Paus. 
1.9.6; cf. 1.10.3; Memnon, FGrH 434 F 5 = BNJ 434 F 1.5; Polyaen. 7.2.5; 
Suda A 1862 s.v. Anadromai; A 1534 s.v. Dromichaites; Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 220 n. 3. 


14 Plut. Demetr. 39.6. Wehrli 1968, 175-6 proposed that Dromichaites 
might have realized that the removal of Lysimachus would result in him 
having to deal with Demetrius himself, and so released his captive to prevent 


this; see also Hammond & Walbank 1988, 220. 

15 plut. Demetr. 39.6-7. Manni 1951, 94-5; Wehrli 1968, 173-5 n. 34; 
Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 361-2. 

16 Several modern equivalents of a stade have been calculated from 
varying ancient references. It is thought that a stade could be the equivalent 
of 176.4, 184.8, 196.1, or 209.2 metres. 

17 Supported by Newell 1927, 129, who dates the advent of coinage 
from the Theban mints to 291. 

18 Plut. Demetr. 40.3-4: 0 ó& xapoGuvO&(c, ‘ob dé, E—n, ‘Ti 
dvoxEepaivetc; Ñ dSlduetpov O@eEiretc tolg AnoOvioKovot;’ 
‘Provoked, he replied: “Why should that upset you? Do you have to find 
rations for the dead?”’ (trans. after Duff). 


19 There is some suggestion that the anecdote stems from Hieronymus, 
and was invented in order to credit Antigonus Gonatas. There are other 
examples of similar anecdotes: Plut. Demetr. 40.1—4; Pyrrh. 31.4, 34.7-11; 
cf. Hammond & Walbank 1988, 221 n. 2. 

20 piod. 21.9.1: “Ott Anuntptog ó BaorEvG AaBwv 
Um0velplous üxavtac TOUS KaT’ avTOU fAaognusetv EiwOdOTacG 
év Taig eKKAnoiatc Kai návTa Kat avtod mpattetv 
pliranexOnuOvas åpğkev dà80oouc, EnlpOEyEduEevocg OTL 
ovyyVOuN Twwplac aipeTwTEpa, ‘King Demetrius, after arresting all 


who habitually defamed him in the public assemblies and contentiously 
opposed him in all things, let them go unharmed, remarking that pardon is 
better than punishment' (trans. Walton). 

21 Plut. Demetr. 40.6: Kal mapeAOWV üvácaotv uev Kai póßov 
WC tà SELVOTATA MELOOMEVOLC TAPEOYEY, ‘they were filled with fear 
and expected that he would carry out the most terrible reprisals’ (trans. Duff). 

22 plut. Demetr. 40.6. This may only be ‘mild’ treatment considering 
Alexander’s punishment of the city, as he had famously razed it to the ground 
in 335: cf. Diod. 17.9; 17.14.1-4. Treves 1934, 194-206 has pointed out that 
in maintaining a ‘Philo-Theban’ policy, Demetrius was in fact following on 
from the policy of Cassander (and Philip II), rather than Alexander. This may 
have been due to several factors, including practical necessity, or else was the 
direction chosen to ensure Demetrius appeared to be acting as a ‘legitimate’ 
heir to Cassander. A complete destruction of Thebes would have subdued 
Greece, and ensured that Pyrrhus and his Aetolian allies were isolated and 
separated from one another. However, Demetrius stopped short of completely 
destroying the city. 

23 piod. 21.4.3: “OTL ANuńÁTpLOG 6 faoU.e0G, TO SEUTEPOV 
üàxootatnoàvtov OnBaiwv, xoAtopk(a TA telyn KaO0gA0v, 
t!|v xÓAtv Katü KpátOG Elis, óÉKa uóvouG Avdpac üàvgAOv 
TOUG TV &xootaoíav KatepyaGoLÉvOUG, ‘King Demetrius laid siege 
to Thebes when it revolted a second time, demolished the walls with siege 
engines, and took the city by storm, but put to death only the ten men who 
were responsible for the revolt' (trans. Walton). Somewhat curiously, a second 
account in the same book of Diodorus claims additionally that fourteen men 
were executed, being the leaders of the revolt, dismissing the other ‘charges’, 
Diod. 21.14.2. 

24 Until 287; cf. Newell 1927, 130. 

25 Carney 2015, 156. 

26 Plutarch does refer once to the city of Demetrias (Plut. Demetr. 53.7), 
but not the actual founding. On Demetrias: Strabo 9.4.15 C428; Liv. 35.31.9; 
Stahlin, Meyer, & Heidner 1934; Wehrli 1968, 196; Milojéié & Theocharis 
1976; Buraselis 1982, 89 n. 206; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 222-3. On 
the founding of Demetrias in Thessaly and Demetrius’ other city foundations: 
Cohen 1995, 111-14; Batziou-Efstathiou 2002; Lolos 2006; Kravaritou 
2011. The Antigonids were greatly involved in establishing cities; see for 
example Antigoniea-in-Epirus: Plin. HN 4.2; Polyb. 2.5.6; Liv. 32.5.9; Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Antigoneia 1. Antigoneia Chalcidice: Livy 44.10.8. In Paeonia: Plin. 
HN 4.34. On the Orontes: Lib. Or. 11.85; see Cohen 1995, 75, 92; Billows 
1990, 293. 


27 Strabo 9.5.15; IG ix2 1100a 1.6. The foundation itself was a significant 


development in the Thessalian-Macedonian relationship It was a Macedonian 
city, however, with an important cult honouring Demetrius, and Macedonian 


political institutions rather than Thessalian or Magnesian ones: Graninger 
2010, 319. 

28 Strabo 8.6.25; Polyaen. 4.7.3; Paus. 2.7.1. Demetrius redeveloped the 
site of Sicyon as Demetrias in 303 BC. Plutarch Dernetr. 25.3 claims that it 


was Demetrius, not the citizens, who renamed the city, while Diodorus 
20.102.2-4 says that the citizens renamed their city Demetrias in honour of 


the king, and in gratitude for granting them freedom: Skalet 1928, 1-7, 80- 
2; Tscherikower 1927, 5-6; Wehrli 1968, 193-6; Griffin 1982, 78-9; 
Leschhorn 1984, 258-60; Cohen 1995, 126-7. There is some doubt over 
this renaming, as an inscription referring to an alliance between Athens and 
Sicyon does not use the name Demetrias; cf. Hesperia 8 1939, 35-41. 
Taeuber 1981, 179-92, however, suggests a solution in that Sicyon was 
indeed renamed Demetrias in 303, but returned to the original name 
following their freedom after Ipsus; cf. Billows 1990, 170-1 n. 15. 


Interestingly, there was an active mint in the area, yet at no point does it 
appear to have minted the personal coinage of Demetrius. There has also been 


some debate over attributing coinage to Sicyon rather than Corinth: Troxell 
1971, 41-94. 

29 Strabo 9.5.15 C436; cf. Livy, 32.37, 3; Stáhelin, Meyer, & Heidner 
1934, 178; Habicht 2017, 55; Marzolff 1996; Kravaritou 2011. It was 
the Greek residence of the Antigonid dynasty all the way down to 168 BC: 
Habicht 1997, 90 n. 84; Cohen 1995, 65. 

30 The coins in question are hemidrachms, featuring a prow on the 


reverse: SNG (Cop) Thessaly 45-6; Hafner 1976, 22. The date of 
foundation is not known for certain, but should probably be dated to after 
294. According to Strabo, the city was a synoecism of the inhabitants of 
several small towns, including Nelia, Pagasae, Ormenion, Rhizous, Sepias, 
Olizon, Boibe, and Iolkos. An additional six towns may have been 
incorporated later, including Aiole, Halos, Spalauthra, Korope, Kasthanaia, 


and Amphanai: IG ix? 1111; IG ix? 1109; Cohen 1995, 111-12; Michaleas 
2012. Graninger 2011, 120 suggests that the city was founded c.294. 

31 Originally this letter was associated with Philip V: Pantermalis 1999, 
57; cf. Hatzopoulos 1996, 401-3. Now identified with Demetrius: 
Hatzopoulos 2006, 88-9; Kravaritou 2011. 

32 Just north of the Sacred Market. Sometimes identified as part of a 
citadel rather than simply a royal palace; see Papachatzus 1958, 16-26, who 
identified the site as the palace; cf. Marzolff 1990; Catling 1977-8, 40, 25; 


1978-9, 24, 27; 1980-1, 26-7; Cohen 1995, 113. 

33 Strabo 9.4.15; Livy 32.37.3; Polyb. 18.11.4-7; Kent 1905, 166. 
Generally speaking, these colonies were deliberately founded at strategically 
important sites; see especially Cohen 1995, 32-3. 

34 polyb. 5.99.3. Cohen 1995, 33. 

35 Cf. Strabo 9.5.15; Livy 44.13.3. As a naval base, this site was located 
strategically closer to the Greek and Aegean centres of power: Cohen 1995, 
33; Graninger 2010, 319-20. 

36 There is a possibility that this second Demetrias may, in fact, have been 
founded by Demetrius II (the son of Antigonus Gonatas): Tscherikower 
1927, 2; Jones 1940, 305 n. 9; Cohen 1995, 33, 93-4. 

37 The idea that city-founding was a specifically royal activity was 


established from at least the time of Herodotus, and there were associations 
between the gods, kingship, and the founding of new cities; cf. Hdt. 1.96. 


38 For example, the worship of Lysimachus: App. Syr. 64; see also Lund 
1992, 174; Cohen 1995, 83; Stewart 1993, 274, 397-8. 

39 Fraser 1996, 173. 

40 Lanassa had originally married Pyrrhus, and together they had one son, 
called Alexander. This arrangement dates to C.295/294. On Lanassa, see for 
example Plut. Pyrrh. 9.1; Diod. 22.8.2; Just. 23.3.3 (although Justin confuses 
their son with a different son of Pyrrhus, Helenus); Tarn 1913, 47 n. 21; 
Elkeles 1941, 56-7; Garoufalias 1979, 33-4, 250 n. 15, 268 n. 51; Hafner 
1980; will 1984, 107; Habicht 1997, 92 n. 91; Landucci Gattinoni 1999, 
15-16; Carney 2000a, 169-70. 

41 plut, Pyrrh. 10.4. The island of Corcyra had regained its independence 
in 302: cf. Trog. Prol. 15; Livy 10.2.14. Cassander had attempted to seize the 
island, but it was Agathocles who was successful; cf. Diod. 21.2.1; and see 
Meister 1984, 406; Anson 2014, 179. On its strategic importance to 
Demetrius, see for example Wehrli 1968, 176-7. 

^2 piod. 21.15 claims that Agathocles sent his son (also named 
Agathocles) to Demetrius to create a bond of friendship and an alliance. He 
then reports that Demetrius sent the younger Agathocles back with gifts and 
accompanied by a close friend, Oxythemis, to keep an eye on the situation in 
Sicily. Contextually this passage appears after a discussion of Demetrius' 
second siege of Thebes, but it is difficult to know whether it dates to before or 


after the marriage. It does, however, demonstrate that there was more than 
one attempt to build an alliance between these two families. Landucci 


Gattinoni 1999, 15-16 suggests that the marriage must predate the death of 
Agathocles in 289, since this alliance was arranged prior to his death, but we 


cannot fully discredit the notion that Lanassa would have advocated for 
herself. Since Lanassa remained in Corcyra after her marriage, this may 


indicate that she was acting independently: Carney 2000a, 170; Champion 
2009, 31-2. 

43 Tt is often thought that during this period the more marriages a king 
had, the less stable he felt his position to be. It is hardly surprising that 
Alexander's immediate Successors were mostly polygamous, especially when 
considering the unusual nature of the way they had acquired their titles. This 
practice of polygamy became much rarer by the next generation of the 
Successors’ dynasties, reflecting a greater sense of security in the positions 
they held, and so consequently less of a need for multiple marriage alliances 
with the other leading dynasties: Waterfield 2011, 41. 

^4 Demetrius would have been married to Phila (Diod. 19.59.3), possibly 
still married to Eurydice/Euthydice of Athens (Plut. Dernetr. 14.1), and may 
have been betrothed to one of the daughters of Ptolemy: Seibert 1967, 27- 
33; Greenwalt 1989, 19-45; Carney 2000a, 228-32; Anson 2014, 170. 

45 plut. Pyrrh. 10.5. This inclination towards liaisons with women 
compares to the (admittedly moralizing) remarks of Plutarch in Dernetr. 
14.2: WoTe xOAÀAaiG u&v dvéónv étaípatg mxoAAaig dE 
eAEvGEpalc ovuvetvalt yuvat&G Kai wdAtota Sf mxepi tv 
nóovüv TavtnV KakQgG AKovoat THV TOTE BaolEwv, ‘he 
consorted freely and frequently with both courtesans, and women of free 
birth, and as regards this indulgence he had the worst reputation of all the 
kings of his time’ (trans. Perrin). 

46 plut. Pyrrh. 10.5. Pyrrhus was the king of the Molossians from 306 to 
302, and the king of Epirus from 297 to 272. 

47 There is some difficulty in assigning dates to Pyrrhus’ marriages. 
Pyrrhus must have married Ptolemy’s stepdaughter Antigone sometime after 
301, probably in 299/298 (the daughter of Berenice and her previous 
husband, a Macedonian called Philip); cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 4.4. The alliance 
demonstrates a shift of Pyrrhus’ loyalties from Demetrius to Ptolemy instead, 
which eventually led to the restoration of Pyrrhus to the Epirote throne. It is 
not certain that Pyrrhus was married to both women concurrently, and it is 
generally thought that Lanassa then married Pyrrhus in 295/294, after 
Antigone died. This is inferred from Plut. Pyrrh. 9.1, which states that 
Pyrrhus married his subsequent wives after Antigone, as well as the fact that 
his son Alexander by Lanassa was younger than his son by Antigone, and was 
probably born in 294/293. This is calculated from the assumption that he 
must have been of age in 278, when he was given a garrison command. Still, 
these dates are based on a number of assumptions, and the possibility remains 
that Pyrrhus could have been married to both women at the same time, and 
that the greater importance of Antigone could have driven Lanassa to seek a 


better position for herself, especially once Demetrius took control of 
Macedonia; cf. Just. 18.1-2; Garoufalias 1979, 250 n. 15. 

48 plut. Pyrrh. 10.8-9. Pausanias suggests that Pyrrhus had coveted the 
island of Corcyra, not just because of its useful location, but also because it 
was a dangerous point from which others could marshal an attack against his 
possessions in Epirus. Therefore, it must have been alarming for the island to 
pass into the hands of Demetrius; cf. Paus. 1.11.6. See also Xen. Hell. 6.2.9; 
and Thuc. 1.44.3, who both refer to the advantageous position of the island; 
Wehrli 1968, 176-7; Garoufalias 1979, 33, 251 n. 17; Anson 2014, 179. 

49 Diod. 21.16.5: u£tà È taÜta TOV faoU.éa takeiuevov 
Éoyátogc dn KaTÉONKEV Emi tfjc xvpüc OFVOEutc Ó x&£uqOsic 
óxó Anuntpiov toO facU.éoG, Kal KaTéKavoev Óvta HEV 
Éuxvovv €TL dla ó& THV idLOTHTa TiS nepi THY orzxgóóva 
euuqopüc ov óvváuevov qovr|v zpolgo0aL ‘Then, when the king 
was already at the point of death, Oxythemis, the envoy of King Demetrius, 
placed him on the pyre and burned him, still alive, but because of the 
characteristic ravages of his affliction was unable to utter a sound’ (trans. 
Walton). There are some issues of reliability concerning the death of 
Agathocles of Syracuse, and Justin's account is quite different: Just. 23.2. 

50 Anson 2014, 179, however, places this marriage slightly earlier in 
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Demetrius the Living God 


Demetrius next visited his much-beloved and intractable Athens. 
Demochares claims that Demetrius ventured from Leucas and 
Corcyra directly to the city (FGrH 75 F 2 = Athen. 253b), 
seeming to place Demetrius’ visit just after his marriage to 
Lanassa, which appears to have been celebrated at the now 
garrisoned Corcyra (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 10.7). Despite their earlier 
difficulties, Athens and Demetrius were on seemingly good terms 
during his years as the Macedonian king. Indeed, we could say 
that the Athenians had reached a level of idolatry for the Besieger 
hitherto unseen. It was on this occasion that one of the most 
peculiar events took place; a hymn was performed for Demetrius 
which bestowed upon him the most extraordinary honours of his 
career: he was hailed as a living god. 


The Ithyphallic Hymn 


The text of the hymn is known through the accounts of Duris of 
Samos (FGrH 76 F 13) and Demochares (FGrH 75 F 2). Both 
fragments have been preserved in Athenaeus (Athen. 253b-f).1 It 
is odd that Plutarch makes no mention of the hymn, as he must 
have been aware of it given that Duris was available to him as a 
source. However, it is possible that it did not suit his narrative to 
describe any further positive, or to his own perception shameful, 
aspects of the relationship between the Athenians and 
Demetrius.2 Some details have been preserved concerning the 
considerable fanfare with which the Athenians welcomed 
Demetrius in to the city: 


Not only did the Athenians welcome him with incense, garlands, 
and libations, but processional and ithyphallic choruses met him, 
dancing and singing. They stood before the crowds and danced and 
sang, claiming that he was the only true god, and the others were 
either asleep, or out of the country, or did not exist.? 


The imagery, of course, is evocative of Greek religious and 
ceremonial practices, and implies that Demetrius’ return was 
celebrated with a city-wide festival. Both Duris and Demochares 
were fairly hostile to Macedonian control, and unsympathetic 
towards the Antigonids; however, despite this, there is no real 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the description.^ The honours 
proposed and behaviour of the Athenians are not without 
precedent, especially when considering the extravagant honours 
awarded to the Antigonids in 306, and then to Demetrius in 295. 
The hymn and the honours it bestowed, therefore, should be 
viewed as a further development of the relationship between city 
and monarch, and the extent to which the Athenians were willing 
to fawn over Demetrius when it suited them. 

The hymn itself has been the subject of much speculation. It 
was given the name 'ithyphallic because its metre is the same 
kind as that used for the popular songs of the phallus-bearers 
during the traditional Dionysiac processions. The hymn may have 
been a prosodion, a processional song of a type which became 
very popular during the Hellenistic period, and the processional 
element corresponds with the account of the performance put on 
by the citizens.? The creation of the hymn is sometimes 
attributed to a certain Hermocles (or Hermippus) of Kyzikos, 
although this is not definitively known. The political and 
religious ramifications of the hymn have been the subject of 
varying interpretations./ It appears that Demetrius' detractors 
denounced the Athenians for their behaviour, and saw the hymn 
as nothing more than exaggerated and shameful sycophancy, and 
this reading has found weight within a number of modern 
assessments as well.? Finally, the date of the hymn's performance 
has also been debated, and has been placed within the range of 
292 and 290 BC. 


The apparent apotheosis of Demetrius is rather incredible, but 


one of the most important considerations for understanding the 
purpose of the hymn is the reference to the Aetolians, found in 
the second part of the text.? Although the hymn makes use of 
mythological imagery, and is indeed flattering towards the 
Besieger, these lines speak of problems with the Aetolians, who 
were carrying out coastal raids and making trouble for the 
Athenians and their neighbours in the early 290s.!° In fact, the 
lines which urge Demetrius to bring peace, and to punish or 
destroy the Aetolians, actually make up one of the longest 
passages of the text.!! This helps to provide a rough date range, 
and certainly implies that the honours bestowed upon Demetrius 
at this time were politically motivated, and connected directly to 
this issue with the Aetolians. In addition to the plea for help, the 
way in which the gods are invoked is interesting, as they are 
referred to as being distant and unreachable.!2 The hymn implies 
conversely that not only is Demetrius a god, but is even more 
powerful than the traditional Olympian deities by virtue of his 
physical presence. Most importantly, the hymn claims Demetrius 
can be prevailed upon to provide real, tangible assistance, and 
quite literally answer their prayers. Thus, although Demetrius is 
placed above the gods, the purpose of these honours was to 
encourage, or perhaps even to challenge, Demetrius into 
action.1? These lines demonstrate that the Athenians hoped 
Demetrius would handle the Aetolians, by the flattering 
implication that he was more powerful than the gods in his 
ability to directly help them. 

This theory is supported by the evidence which shows that the 
Aetolians really were causing difficulties during this period, such 
as an inscription preserved by Plutarch which details how the 
Athenian Dromocleides introduced a motion to the Assembly in 
an attempt to deal with the Aetolians.!^ The proposal urged the 
Athenians to approach Demetrius as the ‘saviour’ of their city, to 
ensure that a dedication of shields would be returned to their 
rightful place, after the Thebans had urged the Aetolians to 
remove them after forming an alliance.!5 Such a request could 
only have been achieved through the instigation of military 
action against the Aetolians, and who better to appeal to than 
their king and patron Demetrius? The Aetolians had been 


harassing other Greek cities with raids, and the situation may 
have been even more threatening than the hymn's language 
implies. An inscription from a decree of a cult association in 
Eleusis mentions a war which has been interpreted as further 
evidence for a serious Aetolian attack.!6 Finally, Plutarch's 
account states that following Demetrius’ activities with the 
Theban rebellion, he went on to conduct an alternative Pythian 
Games in Athens, which must have occurred during or close to 
the traditional date of the games (Plut. Demetr. 40.8). The detail 
is significant, as it offers a further piece of evidence concerning 
the Aetolians’ actions during the 290s. These games were usually 
hosted in Delphi; however, on this occasion, normal proceedings 
were prevented by the fact that the Aetolians had occupied the 
passes, most likely indicating they had control of the routes 
through western Phocis, connecting Boeotia with Delphi.! This 
is a clear indication of the disruption the Aetolians were causing, 
and why the Athenians were anxious to remedy the situation. The 
games referred to in this instance must be those scheduled to take 
place in 290, as the games of 294 would be too early, those of 
286 too late, especially considering Demetrius’ other activities 
and whereabouts during these years, providing a date for the 
performance of the hymn.!8 If the sources have the sequence of 
events in the correct chronological order, then we can firmly date 
the occasion of Demetrius’ marriage to Lanassa as well. The 
marriage is placed contextually just before Demetrius visited 
Athens on this occasion, with the performance of the ithyphallic 
hymn following soon afterwards. 

Another clue in dating the hymn may be found in the lines 
‘how the greatest and most beloved are here in our city!’, as well 
as ‘for a timely opportunity brought Demeter and Demetrius here 
simultaneously'".1? It is thought that this allusion to the hour was 
a reference to the time of year, perhaps implying that Demetrius 
had arrived in the city close to the date of Demeter's festival.20 
The Eleusinian Mysteries were usually celebrated in a procession 
from Athens to Eleusis in the month of Boedromion, and this is 
not incompatible with the 290 BC date, as the Mysteries would 
have been scheduled to take place not long after the traditional 
date of the Pythian Games.2! Following this interpretation, 


Demetrius may have hosted his alternative Pythian Games, and 
then remained in Athens for the celebration of the Mysteries. The 
goddess Demeter was most frequently associated with the harvest 
and providing grain, and was naturally an important deity for the 
city of Athens, while Demetrius' infamous initiation into her cult 
probably had cemented the association between this goddess and 
the king. On this particular occasion, Demeter would have been 
an especially appropriate deity to associate with Demetrius, as he 
had recently provided the citizens with a large amount of grain, 
which could have been seen as the king fulfilling the role of a 
divine provider. This also fits well with the lines of the hymn 
which praise Demetrius' ability to offer real, practical assistance. 
The best interpretation of the evidence, therefore, suggests that 
Demetrius arrived in time to host an alternative Pythian Games in 
290, perhaps in late August or early September, and was still in 
Athens for the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries. As such, 
his marriage with Lanassa should probably be placed between the 
autumn of 291 and early spring 290. 

We cannot ignore, however, the most remarkable element of 
the ithyphallic hymn: it assigns Demetrius divine parentage. He is 
referred to as the son of Poseidon and Aphrodite, the child of not 
just one but two major deities.22 The attribution of divine 
parents by the city of Athens has been seen as a significant 
religious development, as previously such a claim was a 
contentious issue, especially in the case of the deification of a 
still-living ruler. The acceptance of cult and divine honours had 
developed significantly since the initial resistance Alexander the 
Great had faced during his lifetime.2? Demetrius and his father 
had of course been awarded the title of Soter, and although this 
was intended as flattery, there is at least some evidence to 
suggest that the Soter aspect was invoked just as any other god or 
cult might have been, in order to elicit divine favour.2^ The 
hymn therefore should probably be viewed as a further 
development of these honours, which subsequently awards even 
more of a 'divine' status to Demetrius. How sincere this belief 
might have been is difficult to discern. It is significant that much 
of the opposition to awarding this status to the Macedonian king 
was the direct result of political rivalries rather than religious 


objection. Demochares, for example, opposed Demetrius’ rule of 
Athens categorically, but does not seem to have taken issue with 
the claims that he was a god, or with the religious nature of the 
honours themselves. But even in a society where religious 
conviction was sincere and genuine, it seems that when it came 
to the Hellenistic kings, these honours were often understood to 
be formalities, and were politically rather than religiously 
motivated.2» When we consider the case of Demetrius and Athens 
specifically, the political nature of such awards is aptly 
demonstrated after Athens' second fall to the Besieger, when the 
Athenians were said to have outdone themselves in voting 
honours and praise for Demetrius (cf. Plut. Demetr. 34.6). What 
better way to placate a warmongering conqueror than by 
thanking him extravagantly for his ‘liberation’ of the city? Now 
they trumped even these honours, but it is clear that once more 
the occasion was very closely tied to the fact that the Athenians 
wished to gain political benefits in return. Such honours may 
have been intended as a declaration of loyalty, and as a way of 
demonstrating the city’s desire to maintain a good relationship 
with the king, while the cult itself was more of a formality than a 
religious establishment reflecting the genuine belief that 
Demetrius was a living god. Bevan, furthermore, argues that 
deification was the only way for the Athenians to reconcile 
placing men like Demetrius legitimately and legally above 
everyone else.26 


It is no surprise that the god the Athenians chose as Demetrius’ 
divine progenitor was Poseidon, as this was his patron deity, 
represented ubiquitously on his coinage since 301/300. The 
Besieger may even have been depicted in lifetime sculpture with 
the horns of a bull, intended to call this divine association to 
mind. The image of Poseidon remained important, both for 
Demetrius personally and also due to the naval associations of 
this deity, especially since Demetrius’ navy continued to be a 
major source of his power and prestige.2” The further 
significance of Poseidon to Demetrius, as well as to his followers, 
is supported by the evidence that his troops carried shields that 
were decorated with a very similar image to that found on his 
coins, featuring the striding Poseidon holding a trident (SEG 53 


523).28 In addition to this more obvious connection, one of the 
most prominent achievements of Demetrius' career, the battle of 
306 at Salamis, was due to his incredible naval prowess.?? The 
victory had been a major event in the Besieger's life, and notably, 
it was the memory of this success which Demetrius made the 
major focus of his propaganda after the failure at Ipsus, 
commemorating it on his coinage.?0 All of these connections 
suggest that, in calling Demetrius the son of Poseidon, the 
Athenians were making use of a flattering and well-established 
association between the king and this god. The reference to 
Demetrius' great naval victory at Salamis on Cyprus could in turn 
help to explain the matching association with Aphrodite in the 
hymn, as Cyprus was well known as Aphrodite's sacred island.?1 
There may be yet one more aspect to this claim of divine 
parentage, as the association between Demetrius and Poseidon 
was significant to the Athenians themselves. Holton has argued 
that Demetrius’ victory at Salamis had a specific meaning for 
Athens, as they had contributed significantly to the battle; 
Diodorus states that the Athenians had provided thirty 
quadriremes to assist Demetrius during the campaign (Diod. 
20.50.3).22 The Athenian support was later acknowledged by 
Demetrius, who, following his victory, sent them 1,200 suits of 
armour as a gift; thus it would be understandable to find that the 
Athenians made much of this connection.?? Showing gratitude to 
the gods for naval success was an important part of the Athenian 
tradition, and they expressed their thanks towards Poseidon and 
Aphrodite especially on these occasions. Significantly, there are 
examples of this occurring after the more famous and 
homonymous battle of Salamis in 480.?^ The battle of Salamis of 
480 BC played a profound role in Athenian civic memory, and so 
after 306 Demetrius may have tried to capitalize on this 
connection, especially since both battles shared a name, had 
resulted in victory, and the Athenians had played a role in 
both.?» That Demetrius made use of the connection between the 
two important events for his public propaganda may also be 
supported by the 1,200 suits dedicated: the same number of 
Persian ships which participated in the original battle of Salamis. 
The flattering claim that Poseidon was the divine parent of the 


king, therefore, can be seen as an extension of the already 
established connections between Demetrius, Poseidon, and naval 
victory, and was tailored particularly towards the city of Athens 
and their own involvement in two significant victories. Perhaps 
most importantly of all, the Athenians then made use of these 
associations in their hymn because it accepted Demetrius' own 
personal propaganda, and promoted his special relationship with 
this god. 

There were also complex associations between Poseidon and 
Aphrodite themselves and the important battles of Salamis, as 
Demetrius' naval success in 306 had led to a victory over 
Aphrodite's sacred birthplace of Cyprus. Some evidence suggests 
that a temple of Aphrodite was erected to honour the goddess 
following the 480 battle, once again making a connection 
between the goddess, Poseidon, and their close relationship with 
naval victories at this location.?6 The attribution of Aphrodite as 
a divine parent, however, despite these tentative connections to 
the battle of Salamis, still remains somewhat difficult to reconcile 
within Demetrius’ self-presentation and the deities he is most 
often connected to. Some have therefore seen the reference to 
Aphrodite in the ithyphallic hymn as a nod to Demetrius’ own 
attractiveness, sexual prowess, and reputation for having multiple 
lovers.?7 While Demetrius was notorious in this respect, the 
interpretation does not really fit with the main purpose of the 
hymn, which appears to above all encourage the divine king to 
take military action against the Aetolians.?9 In this context it 
would seem odd to ask for military assistance by calling to mind 
Demetrius' reputation for lascivious behaviour. As a result, a 
more suitable interpretation may be that the connection with 
Aphrodite was actually a reference to Demetrius' representation 
as Aphrodite's favourite, or else embodying some of the goddess' 
other important aspects, perhaps especially relevant given 
Demetrius' recent marriage to Lanassa. This has led to one theory 
that the connection with Aphrodite actually refers to another 
element of Demetrius’ own selffashioning, and the divine 
associations he promoted as part of his personal image. 

This theory is supported by the evidence which demonstrates 
that royal women and members of the different dynasties were 


regularly worshipped in the guise of this goddess, which became 
more typical during the Hellenistic age. Interestingly, it was not 
just royal women who received this honour, but the identification 
with Aphrodite was prevalent among prominent hetairai as well. 
Therefore, these hetairai may have occupied important positions 
in the public sphere, not only as the companions of the kings, but 
given the nature of their comparison with Aphrodite, perhaps 
also fulfilling a symbolic religious role as well.?? The association 
between hetairai and the goddess Aphrodite was a long-standing 
one, and in fact there is an early example of the attribution of 
such cult honours for a hetaira. Harpalus, Alexander the Great's 
treasurer, had established posthumous cult honours for his 
hetaira Pythionice.^? Significantly, this woman was worshipped 
in some form of cult and referred to as Aphrodite-Pythionice. 
This pattern of honours is also found repeated within the later 
generations of the Ptolemaic dynasty, where there was especial 
emphasis on the worship of important women as Aphrodite, as 
the counterpart to male rulers who were associated with 
Dionysus.*! 


There is some evidence that Lamia and Leaena^? were 
similarly associated with Aphrodite, and it is known that at least 
two members of his family, Phila and Stratonice were both 
worshipped through this goddess as well, possibly during their 
lifetimes.^? The evidence for the cult honours awarded to Phila is 
provided by one surviving fragment, where an account claims 
that Adeimantus of Lampsacus and other flatterers of Demetrius 
erected a temple in Thriae, which they referred to as the temple 
of Phila-Aphrodite, while the location itself was called 
Philaion.^^ Allegedly, the honours associated with Demetrius 
were so exalted that there were even altars, shrines, and libations 
erected to Demetrius’ ‘flatterers’ Burichus, Adeimantus, and 
Oxythemis (Athen. 253a). This may have been hyperbole; 
however, it does show that there was a clear understanding 
among Demetrius’ contemporaries that the honouring of 
relatives, friends, and other associates was a way in which to 
flatter the king. As a result, it might be expected that those even 
closer to Demetrius, such as the important members of his 
dynasty, would have received significant religious honours 


similar to these. Demetrius' courtesans were well-known public 
figures and the subjects of much court gossip, but it is possible 
that these stories are an indication that Demetrius deliberately 
displayed his relationship with these women in a very public 
manner.^^ The accounts themselves cannot be pressed too far for 
evidence, as they often appear to have been influenced by 
propaganda and moral outrage. Nonetheless, this material could 
well reflect the fact that these women had an important, public, 
and perhaps semi-official role, serving to symbolically function in 
the guise of a goddess as part of Demetrius’ own self-fashioning, 
as a means to further elevate his own status.^6 


If the attribution of divinity to these women really did serve 
the purpose of allowing Demetrius to display an exalted and 
privileged status, then it may also be possible to offer a new 
interpretation of Demetrius’ infamous activities in the Parthenon, 
in 304/303, where he behaved scandalously in front of the statue 
of Athena.^/ This may in fact have been a now confused 
reference to participation in a religious ritual, and if this 
accepted, then it would seem that Demetrius and Lamia did not 
commit an act of sacrilege. Instead, they would have performed a 
sacred marriage rite through having intercourse in the bridal 
chamber of the sanctuary (cf. Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.56.4).^9 This 
was an established Greek fertility rite and ceremonial act, and 
during the event Lamia would have represented the goddess 
Aphrodite rather than Athena.^? This explanation would support 
the notion that the Athenians had an understanding of 
Aphrodite's important role in Demetrius' self-presentation, and in 
turn may explain why so many of the king's consorts received 
cult worship as Aphrodite, and why the goddess receives special 
mention within the ithyphallic hymn. It is important to note that 
despite his possible intentions, Demetrius was not necessarily 
successful in his endeavours to present the ideal public image. 
Although the Athenians originally indulged their Saviour-King, 
Demetrius later became very unpopular, and the Athenians 
rebelled against his rule once more in 288/287. Nonetheless, the 
hymn offers some insight into an important stage in the 
development of Hellenistic self-promotion and the various types 
of propaganda employed by the Successors.°2 Many elements 


that surrounded the institution of Hellenistic kingship took on 
further significance during this age, as hereditary rights and 
tradition could not be depended on to secure or legitimize the 
power these kings claimed. This created both the opportunity and 
necessity for experimentation in personal image, so that it 
became almost commonplace to focus on individual qualification, 
and in many cases some sort of personal divinity, as ways in 
which to promote a right to rule. 

Aside from the possibility that a connection with Aphrodite 
was an important feature of Demetrius' personal image, there are 
multiple references to celestial elements within the hymn.°! 
These lines may be an allusion to the celestial aspects of a deity, 
and one interpretation put forward is that these particular 
elements should be identified with Aphrodite Ourania, although 
other deities could be possible.°2 These associations may also 
have been intended to equate Demetrius with either the sun 
itself, or else the god Helios.°? Some other elements of 
Demetrius’ costuming resonate with this idea, such his famous 
chlamys, which was decorated elaborately with cosmic imagery, 
including stars and signs of the zodiac (Plut. Demetr. 41.4; Athen. 
535e-536a).°4 Athenaeus even goes on to compare this cloak 
with the brilliance of Aphrodite’s own attire, providing another 
link between cosmic imagery, divinity, and a multifaceted deity 
who was closely connected with Demetrius.°° This idea of the 
mastery of the universe was also used in another depiction of 
Demetrius, as according to an anecdote provided by Duris, the 
king was once depicted on a proskenion ‘riding on the world'.56 
The actual nature of this image has been debated, but it may 
have portrayed Demetrius riding on a globe.°” If this 
interpretation can be accepted, it is clear that the image would 
have called to mind cosmic power, and placed Demetrius once 
again in the role of a deity who wielded far-reaching universal 
power. O'Sullivan sees this imagery as contributing to the 
evidence that the ithyphallic hymn hailed Demetrius specifically 
as the sun, which would help to explain the prevalence of such 
imagery in the hymn, and could explain why these references are 
then found in discussions of Demetrius’ appearance.°® Such an 
interpretation is not incompatible with the other elements found 


in the hymn, as it was yet another positive reference to 
Demetrius' many divine-like qualities. 

Finally, there is an anecdote which connects the public 
relationship of Lamia and Demetrius with these cosmic symbols. 
In a letter contained in Alciphron, purporting to be from Lamia to 
Demetrius, Lamia claims that she trembled with fear at the sight 
of Demetrius in his usual royal regalia, averting her gaze as 
though from the sun (Epistolae, 4.16.1).5? The text also makes 
reference to the imposing sight of Demetrius surrounded by his 
troops, in a similar fashion to the lines of the ithyphallic hymn. 60 
Once again there are concerns over the historicity of such a 
letter, but it is interesting to find a source which reflects some of 
the elements of Demetrius’ apparent public persona and divine 
qualities. Returning to the ithyphallic hymn, it is clear that above 
all else the work referred to Demetrius in flattering terms, and 
made use of references which were applicable to many of the 
important and celebrated aspects of his personal presentation, 
even though they were not necessarily consistent with any 
schematic or traditional mythological view previously 
employed.©! In the creation of the ithyphallic hymn, the 
Athenians deliberately made use of Demetrius’ own propaganda, 
drawing on the most significant elements of his public 
presentation, not least of which were his connection to Poseidon 
and his position as a favourite of Aphrodite. Most importantly of 
all, his portrayal as a god was important to the Athenians 
specifically because they required his assistance in a military 
capacity, and so the hymn emphasizes his very real ability to 
provide the Athenians with ‘divine’ intervention. 

It is worth considering one other possibility: that the hymn 
and its performance may have been deliberately orchestrated as 
propaganda by Demetrius and the Athenians against the 
Aetolians, as a way in which to justify undertaking a campaign. 62 
In fact, the occasion of the hymn's performance may have been 
one of many propaganda events staged by Demetrius, which were 
used in order to legitimize a war against Aetolia and their 
allies.©3 Pyrrhus was connected with the Aetolians during these 
years and much of his territory until very recently had been part 
of the Macedonian kingdom, factors which may have prompted a 


retaliatory strike.©4 The argument that the ithyphallic hymn 
represents justification for such a campaign may find some 
support in the fact that Demetrius ran the alternative celebration 
of the Pythian Games in Athens. Therefore, the claim that the 
Aetolians had control of the routes through Parnassos, and were 
preventing any celebration at Delphi, may not have been the 
reality of the situation. Instead, such claims were made purely as 
an excuse for war. If this can be accepted, then this would also 
explain why there was such a strong focus on Demetrius' own 
propaganda throughout the hymn. In any event, Demetrius was 
prompted into action, and soon after these events he launched a 
campaign to deal with the threat of the Aetolians. Naturally, 
there were entirely pragmatic reasons for undertaking such an 
endeavour, with or without the petition from the Athenians, but 
maintaining positive relations with this most important and fickle 
city may well have featured strongly in such decisions. 

Unlike Alexander the Great, we do not hear of Demetrius 
expressing a fervent desire for deification. There is no way of 
knowing whether the acknowledgement of his divine nature was 
accepted as a compliment and useful pretence, or if it had a more 
profound effect on the man. He had achieved what Alexander 
himself had not quite managed to accomplish during his lifetime, 
and was now hailed as a living god. It is notable that after this 
time Demetrius ambitions approached their zenith, and he 
aspired to emulate Alexander's grand military vision with an 
Anabasis of his own. 
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| The hymn is only preserved in part as an introductory verse is missing 
from the beginning: Scott 1928a, 143, 148-9; 1928b, 221-3, 227-9; 
Ehrenberg 1946, 179-98; Mikalson 1998, 94 n. 56; Green 2003, 274; 
Holton 2014, 371 n. 3. 


2 Plutarch, however, has made his opinions known earlier in the narrative 
with regards to the previous honours which the Athenians awarded to 
Antigonus and Demetrius, at Demetr. 10.2-6. Notably, he speaks of their 
corruptive effect on the Besieger: emay On| Kat Bapbv ÈO inoav TOV 
tuv Talc dquetplaic ac &ungloavtO, ‘they [the Athenians] 
rendered him odious and obnoxious by the extravagance of the honours 
which they voted him’, Demetr. 10.2 (trans. Perrin). 

3 Demochares, FGrH 75 F 2: oi A@nvaiot éóéyovto oÙ uóvov 
OvuuUL@VTEG Kai oTEg~avovvTES Kai oivoyootvtTEc, GAAG Kal 
zpoooótakoi yopol Kai iOV@PaAXOL UET ÓpyrjiogoG Kal WAFS 
üx|vtov aUt( Kai éploTdpevol Kata TOÙG ÓyAouc rjóov 
OpYOUVLEVOL Kal &xáóovtgec «c ein uóvoc BEdG AANOALVOs, oi 
ó GAAot Kadevdovow  åxoônuoðow  ovK &io(v (trans. 
Olson). 

^ The criticism with which the passage concludes are probably not the 
comments of Duris himself, but rather the comments of Athenaeus, 253f- 
254a: TAUT’ sov oi Mapa8ovopuáyat oÙ ónuooíq uóvov, GALA 
Kai KaT oikiav, oi TOV zpookuvi]oavxa TOV IIepoQv BaoUéa 
üxokt£(vavteG, oi TAG AvapiOuous uuptáóac tv BapBapwv 
@OVEVOAVTES, ‘This is what the victors at Marathon sang, and not just in 
public, but in their own homes - the people who put to death the man who 
knelt before the Persian king, and who slaughtered countless swarms of 


barbarians!’ (trans. Olson). If this is accepted, then perhaps the hymn was 
understood to have served a different purpose other than excessive flattery, 
by at least some of Demetrius’ contemporaries. Baron 2011, 100-2, 104 
suggests that this conclusion does not necessarily mean that we should reject 
the notion of Duris’ bias against the Athenians, although it does indicate that 
his purpose in recording the hymn may not have been to embarrass the 
citizens, in contrast to how Athenaeus himself viewed the event, and thus 
how it has been preserved. On Duris, see esp. Landucci Gattinoni 1997; 


Pownall, BNJ 76; for earlier scholarship, see above, Chapter 3, n. 27. 
Finally, it should be noted that Duris did link the moral with the political 
quite explicitly. An example of this is found in Duris’ description of Demetrius 
of Phalerum’s own excesses, which claims that his extravagance prevented 
him from being able to effectively manage Athens. Such beliefs may have also 
influenced Duris’ portrayal of Demetrius Poliorcetes and the hymn here: 
Pownall 2013, 46-7. 

5 Habicht 1979, 40-2; 1997, 92-4; Mikalson 1998, 94-7; Austin 
2006, 93; Chaniotis 2011, 161. 


6 Mikalson 1998, 94; and Holton 2014, 371 n. 1 both date it to 


291/290. 

7 Green 2003, 260 n. 11; O'Sullivan 2008a, 78; 2009, 75 n. 56; Holton 
2014, 1. 

8 Grote 1888, 10.318: ‘Unmeasured idolatry and subservience towards 
Demetrius; Bevan 1901, 625: ‘An unhealthy development in ancient 
civilization’; Caizzi 1993, 318, suggesting that this ‘corresponds to an 
increasing personality worship’; Thonemann 2005, 72, characterizes Athens’ 
behaviour as a ‘bloodied and defeated state bowing to the overwhelming will 
of the king’; Chaniotis 2011, 161 n. 12; Holton 2014, 371, 376. 

2 Athen. 253e-f: THV 5° ooyi OnBHv, AAA’ GANS This EAAASOC 
Y@lyya meptkpatovoav, (AitoAóG otic ent  métpaq 
KaO0rnugzvoc, Womep Å naat, TA oWuad HudV mavT’ 
üvapzücaG pepe KOUK Éyo pdyeodat AiTwALKOV yàp 
dprdoat TA THV xéAaG, vOv È Kal TA xÓppo» uA Loca LEV ór| 
KÓAacov autos ei ó& ur, Oidinovv TW’ £Opé, THV Loelyya 
TAÚTNV ÖOTLG Ü kacakpnuvtet Ñ omtVOV TONOEL ‘As for the Sphinx 
who controls not just Thebes but all of Greece—it is an Aetolian who sits on 
the cliff like the Sphinx of old, and snatches up all our forces and carries them 
off, and I cannot resister her; for plundering one’s neighbours is Aetolian 
behavior, and now the plundering goes even further—punish her, please, 


yourself! Otherwise find some Oedipus, who will hurl this Sphinx from a crag 
or transform her into a chaffinch’ (trans. Olson). 

10 These raids were a prominent feature of the third century: Rostovtzeff 
1941, 196, 198 & 1361 n. 14; Mendels 1984, 129; Austin 2006, 94, 109; 
Scholten 2000, 18-21. Additionally, Demetrius may have been at odds with 
the Aetolians for some time. Plautus Miles Gloriosus makes several 
references to Demetrius, and features a soldier of Seleucus who claims to have 
defeated him, as well as an Athenian character, Pleusicles, who sends an 
embassy to the Aetolians. This presumably reflects the events of the years 
when Athens was not under Demetrius' control, and so shows the Athenians 
seeking peace with the Aetolians rather than allying with Demetrius against 


them: Webster 1970, 108-9. 

11 Chaniotis 2011, 158. 

12 Athen. 253e: GAAOL u&v Ù uaKpàv yàp QxÉyovotv Geol ñ 
OUK Éyovotv Wta i] ook &£ioiv Ij Ov xpoo£yovotv rv OvdE 
Ev, oè ó& xapóvO' ópðuev, OV EVALVOV OVdE A(Otvov, AAA’ 
CANOtvov. evyOuEeoGa Á GOL ‘The other gods are either far away, or 
deaf, or do not exist, or they pay us no attention. But you we see here, not 
made of wood or stone, but real. To you, then, we pray' (trans. Olson); Scott 


1928b, 230-1. 


13 orsullivan 20082, 87 sees this claim of Demetrius being 'present and 
visible’, as further evidence of his sun-like, and so divine, qualities. Chaniotis 


2005, 431 notes that the visibility of divine power epiphaneia was a crucial 
feature of Greek religious beliefs. 

14 plut. Demetr. 13.1-3; Habicht 1979, 34; 1997, 93-4 n. 93. 

15 Plut. Demetr. 13.2-3: ó£60xy0at TH SHUW xetpocovfjoat TOV 
ófjuov Eva ávópa && AOnvaíov, óotic üqukóugvoc mpOG TOV 
Yotíjpa Kai KaAAtgpnoüugvogc EmEpwWTHOEL TOV Xowtf|pa xq 
av evoeBEotata Kai káAALota Kal tr]v tayíotnv ò ófiuoc tr]v 
ü&xokKatüotactv szxoujcavto TOv üvaOnuátov: 6 TL ó av 
xprjon, TadTa mpaTTEtlv TOV Óf|uOV, ‘May it be propitious, it has been 
resolved by the people that they shall elect one man from the citizen body to 
go to the Saviour and after he has sacrificed and obtained good omens, shall 
enquire of the Saviour what is the most relevant, decorous and expeditious 
manner in which the people may ensure the restitution of the intended 


offerings to their proper places. And whatsoever answer he shall please to 
give them, the people shall comply with it’ (trans. after Duff). 

16 SEG 24 156; Tracy 2004, 38-45; Chaniotis 2011, 158. The 
Aetolians were also the allies of Pyrrhus, who similarly had caused some 
difficulties for Demetrius within the last few years. 


17 Grainger 1995, 314. 


18 The games were traditionally held late August or early September, 
suggesting Demetrius’ alternative games could have taken place during this 
time as well. However, there is no way to confirm this, and Demetrius may 


well have hosted his games earlier or later. See also Rose 2018, 281. 

19 Athen. 252d: WC Ol uiÉytotot tv 0gQv Kai PiATATOL TH 
TMOAEL xüpgtotv EVTAVAa «yàp Arjuntpa Kai» Anurtptov Gua 
xapf|x' Ó KatpóG (trans. Olson); O'Sullivan 2008b, 298 n. 12. 

20 Athen. 252d: X ÈV TA oeuvà tíjc Kdpnc uvoThpta Épyeo' 
iva xonon, ‘she comes to celebrate the sacred mysteries of Kore’ (trans. 
Olson); Chaniotis 2011, 161-2; Holton 2014, 379. 

21 Equivalent to September/October, early 289. On the performance of the 
hymn at the time of the Fleusinian Mysteries, see Flacelière 1937, 65 n. 1; 
Chaniotis 2011, 161; Versnel 2011, 448 n. 40; Rose 2018, 281 n. 165. 


22 There is one reference which links Alexander the Great with Poseidon, 
from an Athenian source. This source makes light of Alexander’s desire to be 


deified. Hyp. Dem. F 7, cols. 31-32: Emetén ó& àvaßáñorto TO 
üàxogíjvat rj Bovàń, obsw páokovoa EUPNKEVAL TOT EV TH 
óuo ovyywp@v 'AXg&Óvópo xai tod Atocg kai Tod 


IIoo£tóQvoc &£i[vat £i fooAjorro, ‘But when the Areopagus postponed 
its statement on the grounds that it had not yet discovered the truth, you 
conceded in the Assembly that Alexander might be the son of Zeus and even 
Poseidon too if he wished' (trans. Stewart 1993), dated to early 323. 
Although the source is hostile, it does demonstrate the concept of multiple 
paternities, and establishes Poseidon as a god from whom a king might 
conceivably claim descent: Stewart 1993, 381-2. 

23 Alexander had originally compelled the Athenians to set up official cult 
worship for him in 324; cf. Hyperides, 6.21-22, who speaks of the cult's death 
after the Lamian War, and suggests the Athenians had been forced to institute 
this type of worship. Upon Alexander's death, the decree was immediately 
revoked and the initiator Demades (cf. Val. Max. 7.2 ext. 13) was punished 
for his role in establishing it, temporarily losing his rights to citizenship; cf. 
Athen. 251b; Ael. VH 5.12; Habicht 1997, 68 n. 3; Mikalson 1998, 47-8. 
The Successors were not the first to be awarded divine honours within their 
lifetimes, and there was an established precedent for this long before the 
Hellenistic period, but nonetheless those awarded to Demetrius really push 
the boundaries of what was acceptable. The first mortal who was said to have 
received godlike honours during his lifetime was the Spartan general 
Lysander: Duris, FGrH 76 F 71, 26; Plut. Lys. 18.5, citing Duris as the 
source; Baron 2011, 90-1. His achievement was his military victory over the 
Athenians and the return of the Samian oligarchs: Habicht 1997, 69; 


Chaniotis 2008, 73. Such honours then became standard for some members 
of the Hellenistic dynasties, who were worshipped with altars, sacrifices, 
games, and stephanephoria. An example can be seen in the honours which 
were later established for Antiochus I and Stratonice, as well as their son 
Antiochus II, in 268-262; see OGIS 222, especially lines 42-3; Bevan 1901, 
327; Habicht 1956, 91-3. 

24 See above, n. 16. Inscriptions dated to either 304/303 or 303/302 BC 
show that the Soteres were invoked alongside Athena by the Athenians, in 
order to ensure the safe return of their soldiers: ISE 1.4, 8-10; cf. Diod. 
20.102.1-103.7; on these honours, see also Mikalson 2016, 141-2, 149-50. 

25 Bevan 1901, 631: ‘They were a product not of superstition but of 
skepticism. It was certainly in a rationalist age that the practice arose. These 
people were not afraid to pay divine honours to men, just because such acts 
had lost the old sense of awe, because religion as a whole had been lowered 
to a comedy.’ 

26 Bevan 1901, 632, 638: ‘The only legitimate power above that of the 
sovereign people and its magistrates was the power of the gods. To place, 
therefore, the supremacy of the Macedonian princes over each individual city 
upon a sound legal basis, deification was the only way provided.’ 


27 Habicht 1997, 92; Chaniotis 2011, 185; Holton 2014, 372. 

28 Chaniotis 2011, 185 n. 112. 

29 On this, see above, Chapter 11. 

30 Chaniotis 2011, 185. 

31 This view is also supported by Holton 2014. The island may also have 
been significant in that it was a major site for Aphrodite's cult; see also 
Chaniotis 2011, 185. 

32 Holton 2014, 373. 

33 plut. Demetr. 17.1; Chaniotis 2005, 68; Holton 2014, 373 n. 9. 

34 Themistocles built a temple to Aphrodite after this battle of Salamis: 
Ammonius FGrH 361 F 5. In the same context, Herodotus reports that altars 
and statues were dedicated to Poseidon: Hdt. 8.123-4; 9.81.1; Holton 2014, 
376. 

35 Holton 2014, 372-3. 

36 In Hesiod's Theogony 193-9, and in the Homeric Hymns 5.292; 
10.4-5, Aphrodite is mentioned specifically as the guardian (u£ó£ooa) of 
Salamis. The island was also the major site of her cult: Paus. 1.1.3; Holton 
2014, 372, 376. 

37 Scott 1928b, 233: ‘The fact that in the ithyphallic hymn Demetrius is 
called the son of Aphrodite need hardly signify more than a reference to 
Demetrius’ sea-power and a compliment to his beauty’; Mikalson 1998, 96: 
‘Demetrius’ two areas of competence, the navy and sex’; O'Sullivan 2008a, 
87: 'fitting enough parentage for a man renowned for his amorous affairs who 
minted coins depicting Poseidon'. For bibliography, see Chaniotis 2011, 184 
n. 108; Holton 2014, 377 n. 26. 

38 plut. Demetr. 19.4-5; cf. Wheatley 2003b, 33; McClure 2003a, 
277. 

39 wüller 2009b, 253-8; Ogden 2009, 358; 2011b, 229-31; Carney 
2000a, 225 comments, ‘the association of the mistress with Aphrodite spoke 
to the status of her lover and the hetaira served as a medium for his 
projections, especially his desire to enjoy and display an exalted and 
privileged status’; 2000b, 39; Müller 20094, 42. 

40 Heckel 2006a, 129-31; Ogden 2011b, 224. A temple, altar, and shrine 
to Aphrodite-Pythonice were built: Diod. 17.108.4; Athen. 595c; 595f-569a; 
Müller 2009b, 254-5; 2009a, 38-49. Within the same context, Diodorus 
reports that Harpalus demanded the title of basilissa for his hetaira 


Glycera, which connects the idea of high (possibly royal) status with the 
awarding of religious honours, and with honours relating to Aphrodite: 


Müller 2006, 71-106. 

^1 Mikalson 2010, 198. See also van Oppen de Ruiter 2007. 

42 Although much of the moralizing of Demetrius’ behaviour stems from 
later authors, a possible clue to understanding Demetrius' own attitude is 


found in a source which suggests that the king was ‘amazed’ by the awarding 
of cult honours to his courtesans. This could suggest that drawing attention to 


his relationships was not necessarily understood to be flattering, Athen. 253a: 
avUTOV TOV Anurjtptov GaupaCetv Est tOlG yLVOLÉVOLG, ‘the result 
being that Demetrius himself was astonished at what was going on’ (trans. 
Olson). These women were known then under the titles of, for example, 


Lamia-Aphrodite. On Lamia, see above, Chapter 12. 

43 Smyrna introduced a special worship of Stratonice under ‘Stratonikis- 
Aphrodite’ although it is not known for certain that this occurred during her 
lifetime: Bevan 1901, 628. Stratonice was referred to as ‘Astartanikku, his 
wife, the queen’ in 268 BC, on Antiochus’ foundation cylinder for the Ezida 
temple in Borsippa. This Babylonian title was usually applied to goddesses, 
and can also be linked to Aphrodite-like associations: Del Monte 1997, 41-2; 
Ramsey 2016, 97 n. 67, 68. Possibly the associations between Demetrius and 


Dionysus stem from Plutarch’s own observations, although there was some 
historical connection between Dionysus and Demetrius as well, particularly 


the establishment of the Demetrieia festival; cf. Müller 2009a, 43. 

44 From ‘The Apothecary of Alexis’, Dionysus, son of Tryphon, 10 ‘On 
Names’ ap. Athen. 255c, possibly dating from 305, or between 307 and 305: 
Arnott 1996, 309-10; Habicht 2006, 426 n. 31; Wallace 2013, 144. It has 


also been suggested that the Phila honoured here was actually Phila II, the 
daughter of Stratonice, who married Antigonus Gonatas, or else that it could 


have been established for Phila, the daughter of Demetrius and Lamia: Ogden 
2009, 357. 

45 Miiller 2009a, 46. 

46 Carney 2000a, 225; 2000b, 39; McClure 2003b, 6; Müller 2009a, 
42. 

47 See above, Chapter 14. 

48 This marriage was probably only a symbolic one, however: Ogden 
2010, 229. 

^9 Demetrius would have represented a divine being himself during the 


rite. In this context, it is more probable that Lamia embodied Aphrodite 
rather than Athena, and later sources conflated the events; cf. Athen. 6.252f- 


253a-b. See also Plut. Dernetr. 16.3; Wheatley 2003b, 31, 34; Ogden 
1999, 177; 2009, 358; 2010, 229-30; Reinsberg 1989, 161.43; Müller 
20092, 44. However, there may have been a precedent for this sort of ritual, 


as in 552 BC the tyrant Pisistratus participated in some manner of ceremonial 
marriage with a woman named Phye, who was dressed as Athena. This event 
is also said to have taken place in the Acropolis: Hdt. 1.60; Ath. Pol. 14; 


Connor 1987, 42-3; Ogden 2009, 358 n. 65. 


50 In fact, the later adoption of the Aphrodite/Venus model, used by 
political figures such as Sulla, is thought to have been based closely on the 
Hellenistic model, especially that used by prominent figures such as 
Demetrius. Thus, Sulla in turn came to be a role model emulated by usurpers, 


founders of new kingdoms, or new dynasties; see Müller 2009a, 40-1. 

51 Athen. 253e: O£JIVÓV TL gaived’, oi pOL xávtec KUKAW, 
Év LEGOLOL ó' aotÓG, Óuotov (oxep oi pol LEV AOTEPEC, 
HALOS Ô’ €KElVvos, ‘This is an awesome sight: all his friends surround him, 
and he himself is in their midst; it is as if his friends were stars, while he was 
the sun’ (trans. Olson); Holton 2014, 381. 

52 A large part of Aphrodite’s associations arose from her birth at Cyprus 
and her epithet Ourania, intended to show her origins from Ouranus, but also 
an association with the heavens and the cosmos: Clay 2003, 18; Holton 
2014, 381-2. 

53 It probably made sense to the Athenians to associate Demetrius with 
one of the more ‘present’ of the divine powers, in this case the sun: O’Sullivan 


2008a, 88. 

54 The chalmys was apparently never finished, but was notorious enough 
that it received some attention from the ancient authors. It was said to have 
been bedecked with stars and the signs of the zodiac; see Strong 1914, 154. 
O’Sullivan 2008a, 80 suggests that Demetrius’ intention was to call to mind 
Helios, as the god wore a corselet with similar imagery in the Argonautica: 
Valerius Flaccus 4.90; see also Holton 2014, 384. 

55 As it was understood from the Homeric Hymns 5.84-90; Holton 
2014, 384. 

56 Athen. 535e-536a = Duris F 14: ylyouév@v È TOV Anuntpiav 
A0nvnot eypageto Ext TOD zpookrviou Ext TiS OiKOULEVNS 
ÓXOULEVOG, ‘the Demetria [SiC] was held at Athens, he [Demetrius] was 
depicted on the proskenion as riding on the world' (trans. after Pownall, 
BNJ 76 F 14, with commentary). The proskenion was the raised platform 
on which the actors performed: Thonemann 2005, 79. 


57 Weinstock 1971, 42 believes this to be anachronistic, however, as 
using the globe as a political symbol was not prevalent at this time. He 
believes instead that the image of Demetrius was one where he was driving 


his chariot towards the female personification of Oikoumene. Such an 


image would still represent Demetrius' claims to mastery of the world as a 
Successor of Alexander; however, this interpretation does not entirely comply 
with the Greek text, and there were some contemporary images of Aphrodite 
Ourania bestride a globe on coinage minted for Alexarchus. Despite the 
differing interpretations, it seems clear that the intention was to relate 


Demetrius to the idea of cosmic power, or possibly Helios: O'Sullivan 
2008a, 80. 

58 A somewhat similar compliment was paid to Antigonus 
Monophthalmus, who according to the poet Hermodotus was depicted as the 
offspring of the sun: Plut. Mor. 182b, cf. 360d; O'Sullivan 2008a, 78-9. 

59 géqpiKa Kal ó£óotKa Kai tapáttouau Kai üxootpéqonat 
WC TOV HALOV, ur £xuxaQ TA Oupata, ‘I tremble and fear and am 
troubled, and I turn away as from the sun, so that I won’t burn my eyes’ (with 
translation and commentary from Granholm 2012, 112-13). 

60 6tav uèv ččw o£ OEdowpal Kal AkKOVowW pETA TÕV 
SOpupOpwv Kai THV otpatozxéócov Kal THV npéoßewv Kal 
ô LadSnuatov, ‘when I see you and hear you in public with your bodyguard 
and your soldiers and your ambassadors and your diadems’ (with translation 
and commentary from Granholm 2012, 112-13). 

61 o’sullivan 2008a, 80, 87. 

62 Scholten 2000, 18-19, 20 n. 80. 

63 Beloch 1927, iv2.248—9; Flaceliére 1937, 51, 57; Habicht 1979, 39- 
41 n. 19; 1995, 98-9; Scholten 2000, 20 n. 80. 

64 Green 1990, 127 sees the mention of the sphinx in the hymn as a 
direct reference to Pyrrhus. See also Scholten 2000, 22 n. 89. 
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A New Anabasis? 


After his visit to Athens, Demetrius did indeed begin a campaign 
against the Aetolians. Plutarch’s account simply notes that 
Demetrius returned to Macedonia prior to embarking upon these 
matters without much delay, although it is also plausible that 
Demetrius spent the winter in Macedonia, and began the 
campaign in 289 BC.! Little detail has been preserved, but we do 
know that Demetrius’ army caused significant damage to the 
Aetolian territories (Plut. Demetr. 41.1-2), which suggests that 
raids were carried for resources, loot, and intimidation purposes, 
rather than to incorporate these lands into the kingdom. Plutarch 
actually presents this undertaking as an example of Demetrius' 
restlessness and unchecked ambition, explaining that the king 
was not prone by nature to lead a quiet lifestyle, and so was 
driven to such ‘unnecessary’ war by his insatiable appetite for 
further conquest (Plut. Demetr. 41.1). This was probably not the 
full story, especially given the encouragement to arms in the 
ithyphallic hymn, the apparent Aetolian raids, and their 
troublesome alliance with Pyrrhus. Clearly Demetrius had 
entirely practical reasons for undertaking such a venture. Restless 
or not, continuation of Demetrius’ reign in Macedonia depended 
very much on his ability to ensure consistent military victory and 
to protect his possessions. Furthermore, it was absolutely critical 
at this juncture for Demetrius to consolidate surrounding 
territories and secure his hold over his entire kingdom before 
undertaking the campaign in Asia. This could not be achieved if 
he left behind enemies who might attack given the slightest 
opportunity. 


In the Demetrius, we are told that his men ravaged the 


country, while in the Pyrrhus, more explicitly, that Demetrius 
was able to conquer the Aetolians.2 Both versions state that 
Demetrius soon left his general Pantauchus, commanding a 
sizable army of at least 5,000, to keep the area subjugated (Plut. 
Demetr. 41.2; Pyrrh. 7.3). There may have been a peace treaty 
established at this time as well, similar to the one created to 
protect Antigonid interests in late 304.? Regardless, Demetrius 
was not prepared to risk a second engagement, and had learned 
his lesson after having to deal with the Boeotians twice: he did 
not leave the region without installing a force there to protect his 
interests.^ Demetrius’ movements afterwards are intriguing, and 
we can infer from the series of events that followed that the 
tenuous balance of power between the kings was beginning to 
shift: Demetrius left his dealings with the Aetolians specifically to 
strike against Pyrrhus, who in turn marched against the Besieger. 
Again we have slightly differing versions, and in the Pyrrhus, 
Plutarch implies that Pyrrhus only marched against Demetrius 
once he received intelligence that the other king was encroaching 
on his possessions, and was so acting defensively rather than 
trying to goad Demetrius into war (Plut. Demetr. 41.2; cf. Pyrrh. 
7.3). These accounts could suggest either that Pyrrhus came to 
the assistance of the Aetolians, and so provided an opportunity 
for Demetrius to try his luck with Epirus while its king was 
distracted, or else that Demetrius already intended to attack the 
region following his campaigns against Aetolia. The further 
possibility exists that, owing to the alliance between Aetolia and 
Pyrrhus, Demetrius may have hoped to put an end to his troubles 
with the Aetolians, by dealing decisively with the Epirote king 
himself. 

It is interesting that, in addition to labelling these military 
ventures as ‘unnecessary’, Plutarch also places them in the 
context of Demetrius’ growing concerns over the loyalty of his 
army, since he asserts Demetrius made war against the Aetolians 
specifically because he understood that his soldiers were more 
manageable when occupied with campaigning (Plut. Demetr. 
41.1).° In reality there were strategic reasons for embarking on 
such a campaign, but nonetheless there could be some truth to 
Plutarch's assessment that there was growing discontent among 


the Macedonians. Demetrius may have noticed and increasingly 
feared the dissent that was brewing within his army, and perhaps 
he really did feel that a series of relatively small campaigns 
would be a prudent way in which to keep his army occupied, and 
better disposed towards their king. Demetrius could also hope to 
maintain his troops' allegiance by demonstrating that continued 
faithfulness would be rewarded by success and frequent victories. 
If this indeed was one of the reasons behind these undertakings, 
then it may also explain why Demetrius was willing to leave the 
campaign under the command of one of his officers, and felt 
comfortable enough to direct a portion of his forces elsewhere— 
the march against Pyrrhus may not have been as important as 
Demetrius' secondary motivation, that of keeping his followers 
content and loyal. 

A serious collision with the Epirote king could not be avoided 
forever. Demetrius had no desire to make war against Pyrrhus 
while he was occupied in preparations for the enormous 
undertaking in Asia, but no more could he ignore a dangerous 
neighbour who was poised to strike. Pyrrhus had also gained a 
fair amount of valuable Macedonian territory during the conflict 
between Cassander's sons, and Demetrius would have no doubt 
appreciated its return (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 10. 3-4). Further 
compounding the issue were the other dynasts, who had been 
anxious about Demetrius ever since Seleucus had first offered 
terms of reconciliation in 299/298. His subsequent acquisition of 
Athens and Macedonia must have been cause for even greater 
alarm. We know that at some point the other kings wrote 
multiple letters to Pyrrhus to urge him to take action against the 
Besieger while he was otherwise occupied, and to put a stop to 
Demetrius' enterprises before he grew even more powerful (cf. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 10.4, 11.1).6 It was perhaps the support of the other 
Successors that convinced Pyrrhus to at last break the uneasy 
truce he had maintained with the Macedonian king. The two 
planned to meet one another in pitched battle. 

The actual clash between Demetrius and Pyrrhus did not 
eventuate on this occasion, and by sheer chance the two kings 
missed one another as they marched.’ Undeterred, Demetrius 
became involved in raids in Epirote Ambracia, while Pyrrhus 


instead engaged in battle against Pantauchus back in Aetolia.® 
During this battle, Pyrrhus and the commander fought in close 
combat, and the two men were said to have injured one another 
(Plut. Demetr. 41.3). Plutarch gives a descriptive and heroic 
account of this engagement, claiming that the demonstration of 
Pyrrhus! valour inspired his own men to victory, in apparent 
contrast to Demetrius (Plut. Pyrrh. 7.4—5). Regardless of the 
probable exaggeration, however, Pyrrhus commanded the greater 
force and was able to deliver a considerable blow: his army cut 
down the Macedonian phalanx and took at least 5,000 of 
Demetrius’ force alive, killing many more (Plut. Demetr. 41.2-3; 
Pyrrh. 7.5). These events probably took place in the spring of 
289, a date supported by an inscription from Delphi which 
indicates that Pyrrhus was campaigning against Demetrius during 
this year.? 

This was a significant blow to Demetrius in terms of 
manpower, but the damage was to have even greater 
repercussions for the army's morale. Certainly by this stage in 
Demetrius' reign, his supporters were already inclined to act 
seditiously. Plutarch reports that far from condemning Pyrrhus' 
actions, the defeated Macedonians greatly admired the victory, 
and were especially enamoured with Pyrrhus' strategic prowess 
and military skill. In fact, Plutarch suggests that the Macedonians 
began to think of the Epirote king as a new Alexander—not in 
image, posturing, and extravagance like Demetrius, but in terms 
of military ability (Plut. Demetr. 41.5). These statements may 
indeed reflect the common feeling among the Macedonians at the 
time, and the favourable comparison with Alexander the Great 
would have been important as well, as the connection continued 
to carry considerable weight with the Macedonians and in the 
wider ancient world (Plut. Demetr. 41.4).10 Plutarch may 
therefore be correct when he describes Pyrrhus’ victory as 
bringing the greatest harm to the cause of Demetrius, and the 
later events of Demetrius' reign certainly support this notion. 
Again, the impression gleaned from Plutarch is that this portion 
of Demetrius’ career was characterized by a lack of definitive 
progress and growing frustration for both Demetrius and his 
followers. 


The initial acceptance of Demetrius to the kingship of 
Macedonia devolved into hostility among his subjects, all within 
a few short years of his accession. Multiple factors contributed to 
his lack of popularity as the Macedonian king, not least of which 
must have been his absences from the kingdom itself. Overall, the 
evidence strongly implies that Demetrius was occupied in 
southern Greece throughout the late summer and early autumn of 
290/289. We know that Demetrius was engaged with his 
activities in Boeotia, Thessaly, Demetrias, Thrace, Corcyra, and 
had spent time in Athens as well, while conversely the evidence 
does not indicate that he was often present in Macedonia. 
Plutarch also claims that Demetrius spent time travelling between 
the Piraeus, Corinth, and Chalcis, while he oversaw the 
construction of his ships, further supporting that he was often 
away from Macedonia (Plut. Demetr. 43.4). There may well be 
some truth in the claims that Plutarch makes concerning 
Demetrius' inaccessibility, and how this grated against the 
Macedonians' expectations of their kings. Plutarch does not give a 
flattering account of his leadership during this time, reporting 
that in addition to his frequent absences, Demetrius developed a 
reputation for arrogance and  irresponsibility among the 
Macedonian people. Demetrius' posturing and extravagant habits, 
and manner of dress, which were foreign and seemingly 
unacceptable to the Macedonian idea of kingship, were also 
apparently distressing (Plut. Demetr. 42.1), which is reminiscent 
of how Alexander the Great's adoption of a different style of 
clothing had been a source of conflict among the older and more 
conservative members of his army.!! Demetrius was also 
apparently uninterested in the reality of administering a kingdom 
where the subjects expected personal access to their king, and for 
him to take an interest in managing even the more mundane 
aspects of their kingdom. Complaints against Demetrius appear to 
have stemmed from the fact that he would not often grant an 
audience to those who wished to put their case to him—or else 
he would, but then would only respond harshly and unhelpfully. 
He was accused, for example, of having kept an embassy from 
Athens waiting for two years (Plut. Demetr. 42.2).1? Yet another 
anecdote also demonstrates Demetrius’ arrogance in regards to 


administrative matters, in that he was said to have complained 
when the Spartans dared to send only one man as an envoy to 
him (Plut. Demetr. 42.3-4).1? Plutarch also relates an occasion 
when Demetrius was approached by all manner of subjects with 
written petitions, which he accepted in good humour. However, 
reaching a bridge over a river, the king cast these petitions in 
their entirety off the bridge, in front of his astonished and 
unimpressed subjects (Plut. Demetr. 42.5). Demetrius claimed 
that he did not have time to listen to his subjects' appeals, to 
which an old woman was said to have rebuked him: ‘Then don't 
be king" (uù Bao(Xevue, Plut. Demetr. 42.7).1^ Afterwards, 
Demetrius was humbled and spent several days attending to the 
petitions of his subjects, but the implication is that a contrite 
Demetrius was a rare occurrence. We cannot put too much store 
by these tales, but perhaps these anecdotes speak of the general 
feeling towards Demetrius at the time. It certainly seems as 
though Demetrius' style of kingship contrasted jarringly with that 
of Alexander, and the fondly remembered Philip II, who nearly 
forty-five years later was still held up as a model of ideal kingship 
(cf. Plut. Demetr. 42.6).15 While Demetrius’ more excessive 
behaviour was indulged elsewhere, his apparent contempt of 
traditional expectations did him no favours within the far more 
reserved kingdom of Macedonia itself. 

In addition to his general manner, Demetrius' determination to 
proceed with plans for the major campaign in Asia equally must 
have been a source of conflict, as it was thought that Demetrius 
viewed Macedonia as little more than a resource to be 
exploited.!ó The Macedonians were providing the bulk of the 
invading force, and the mint activity in Pella and Amphipolis 
suggests that much of the nation's revenue was going towards 
funding these plans. In addition, campaigns such as the seemingly 
ineffective engagement in Aetolia, and the loss to Pyrrhus in 
Aetolia, must not have inspired much confidence that Demetrius 
would be successful in his even more ambitious endeavours. All 
this must have contributed to the general feeling that the 
Macedonians were saddled with a king who was uninterested in 
his subjects and would, in all likelihood, be ruinous to the 
kingdom. Amid this growing dissent, and to make matters even 


worse for Demetrius, his conflict with Pyrrhus was far from over. 
Demetrius fell gravely ill soon after his forays into Pyrrhus' 
territory, and was forced to remain in Pella for a lengthy 
convalescence (Plut. Demetr. 43.1). Plutarch refers to Demetrius' 
illness as happening after the Aetolian affair, and so these events 
may belong to the same year as the invasion and defeat of 
Pantauchus. It was while Demetrius was recovering that Pyrrhus 
took yet one more opportunity to invade the now vulnerable 
Macedonia. His attack was swift and effective, and we are told 
that he overran the country, reaching as far as Edessa, and was 
nearly successful in seizing the entire kingdom (Plut. Demetr. 
43.1-2). Demetrius, however, realizing the danger to his throne, 
was able to muster a recovery and drive Pyrrhus off with relative 
ease. It was at this point the kings struck upon a peace agreement 
and ceased their attacks on each other (Plut. Demetr. 43.2; Pyrrh. 
10.1-4). Demetrius was still hoping to leave behind a secure and 
loyal Macedonia as he focused his resources and attention on the 
upcoming expedition. It is not surprising, then, to find that he 
attempted to come to terms. With an agreement to peace in 
place, Demetrius was at last in a position to begin his campaign 
to recover the Antigonid empire, the culmination of nearly 
thirteen years' worth of effort. 

Since his accession, Demetrius’ position in Macedonia had 
gone largely unchallenged by the other Successors, either because 
they were endeavouring to abide by the various alliances and 
attempts at peace they had made, or perhaps because none found 
themselves in an ideal position from which to move against 
Macedonia. The Successors were distracted with other conflicts 
during these years, and notably, the only time Pyrrhus had made 
forays into Demetrius' kingdom was when the king was occupied, 
or else incapacitated.!7 Consequently, Demetrius power had 
been allowed to grow unheeded, and now he proposed a 
campaign which threatened the kingdoms of the other Successors 
directly. It is not known how soon after Ipsus Demetrius 
conceived the idea of recovering the former Antigonid domains, 
but by 288 preparations for the ambitious campaign had been 
well under way for a considerable time. If Plutarch's figures are 
to be accepted, Demetrius had at last managed to amass a huge 


army, comprising 98,000 infantry soldiers, along with nearly 
12,000 cavalry. Additionally, a great amount of resources had 
been directed towards increasing the naval forces, and Demetrius 
had commissioned the construction of some 500 ships (Plut. 
Demetr. 43.3-4).18 The naval preparations in particular caught 
the attention of the ancient world, owing to the phenomenal size 
of the ships: Demetrius' newly improved navy was to contain at 
least one ‘Fifteen’ and one ‘Sixteen’, terms thought to refer to the 
number of banks of oars. Plutarch also emphasizes that these 
vessels were still practical in that they were fast-moving and 
suitable for war, despite their excessive size (Plut. Demetr. 43.5- 
7; cf. 20.7).1? However, given that Demetrius’ ‘Thirteen’ served 
as his royal flagship when he sailed to deliver Stratonice to 
Seleucus in 299/298, it may be that these larger ships were not 
actually used for fighting so much as they were used for 
intimidation.20 The possibility also exists that Demetrius’ naval 
power had begun to suffer by this point, at least to some degree, 
as by this time he had lost control of both the Island League and 
some of his island territories.2! His programme therefore may 
have aimed at counteracting these losses, to ensure he 
maintained his naval superiority.22 A reference in Strabo suggests 
that, like many other ancient leaders, Demetrius also harboured a 
desire to have a passage cut through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
which would have allowed for many benefits including improved 
communication lines.2? It appears that Demetrius was dissuaded 
from undertaking the project on the advice of his engineers, but if 
this account truly reflects his intentions, it is yet another 
indication of the huge scale of the Besieger's ambition, and 
perhaps fits within the context of the preparations of these years. 
Furthermore, the notion of undertaking such a project would 
suggest that Demetrius had given great consideration to how he 
might achieve complete domination of the Hellenistic world, 
which contrasts with Plutarch's general view, that Demetrius 
indulged only in aimless, thoughtless conquest (cf. Demetr. 52.3- 
4). 

The exact scope of Demetrius' plans remains difficult to 
reconstruct, but the recovery of Antigonus' former empire would 
have included taking possession of the various territories of the 


other Successors, including Lysimachus' cities in Asia Minor, 
some of the Ptolemaic possessions such as the hotly-disputed 
Coelé Syria, as well as much of the Seleucid empire. Naturally, 
some caution must be exercised when it comes to accepting the 
numbers provided by the ancient sources, but without a doubt 
Demetrius’ war preparations were extensive.2^ Furthermore, the 
scale and intensity of these arrangements are supported by 
evidence from the active mints during these years, especially 
those situated within Macedonia itself. Both the Pella and 
Amphipolis mints in particular produced a huge output of 
coinage specifically to meet the needs of this campaign. Plutarch 
claims that no one had possessed such a sizeable and intimidating 
army for an invasion of Asia since the time of Alexander's own 
campaign (Plut. Demetr. 44.1), which is probably an 
exaggeration. Demetrius is far from the only commander 
compared to Alexander in the sources, and comparison with the 
size and ambition of  Alexanders campaigns became 
commonplace.2° Additionally, this statement cannot be given too 
much weight, as we have several examples from this age where 
the Successors led substantially larger armies than Alexander's, 
including the army of the Antigonids in 306 (80,000 infantry, 
8,000 cavalry) and in 301 (75,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry). It is 
unlikely that Macedonia alone could have fielded this many 
soldiers on active service at this point, but Demetrius of course 
would have reinforced his Macedonian army with mercenaries 
drawn from elsewhere.26 There is also evidence to support the 
idea that the Antigonids had been able to levy soldiers from 
various city states at different times when required—for instance, 
their earlier agreement with Sparta, which stated that the 
Antigonid general Aristodemus had permission to recruit as 
needed.27 


A better estimation for the size of Demetrius’ expeditionary 
force may be extrapolated from the final numbers for the army 
after his loss of the Macedonian throne. These are given by 
Plutarch as 11,000 infantry, although he does not provide a 
specific amount for the cavalry (Plut. Demetr. 46.4). In referring 
to his naval force, Plutarch implies that Demetrius took all the 
ships that were available to him, although again this may not 


necessarily have been the full 500 proposed in the discussion of 
his initial plans.28 Following the loss of Macedonia, Demetrius 
presumably would have collected the greatest force he possibly 
could, but these numbers still only represent a small fraction of 
the original figures suggested by Plutarch. The best explanation, 
therefore, may be that the original numbers provided represent 
only the proposed campaign force, or the potential manpower 
Demetrius had to draw from, rather than the exact force already 
under his command at the outset of the campaign. As events 
transpired, however, numbers dwindled quickly following the 
coalition's actions, the subsequent desertions, and the fact that 
Demetrius would have installed garrisons in various locations to 
ensure his remaining possessions were protected, such as in the 
case of the portion of the army that remained with Antigonus 
Gonatas in Greece (cf. Plut. Demetr. 44.4; 46.4). Ultimately, 
Demetrius' proposed army was not ready in time to face his 
enemies, and ended up being smaller than initially planned. This 
is further supported by Plutarch's assertion that the other dynasts 
urged Pyrrhus to join their coalition specifically in order to strike 
against Demetrius before the arrangements could be completed 
(cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 11.1). A more realistic estimation of the size may 
therefore be closer to around 50,000 infantry, perhaps with an 
additional 20,000 mercenaries. When taking into consideration 
the subsequent unrest Demetrius' loss of Macedonia caused 
throughout his other possessions, the numbers he had been 
depending on from his Greek possessions must never have 
actually materialized.29 


Numismatic Evidence after 290 bc 


The numismatic evidence, especially from the Macedonian mints, 
offers some insight into the intensive preparations that were 
under way in the lead-up to the campaign, and supports the 
grand scale of Demetrius’ ambitions. Macedonian coinage was 
minted at Amphipolis and Pella, and there may have been a 
third, as yet unidentified mint in Macedonia, thought to have 
been located at Aegae.?? Macedonia was a rich territory, with 


sizeable deposits of both silver and gold, and Demetrius made 
immediate and extensive use of the resources available upon his 
accession to the throne. 

The Macedonian mints struck the Alexander Athena-Nike 
types for the gold denominations, following on from the policy of 
the previous rulers, but there were subtle modifications to the 
designs. The name of Demetrius was added, and after a relatively 
small run, so was the royal title.?! By far the dominant coin 
types, however, were the silver issues, with a steady increase in 
the number of the portrait coins produced, especially in the 
tetradrachm denomination. There were some changes to the 
reverses of these during this period as well, the first of which was 
that the figure of Poseidon was shown seated and holding the 
aphlaston.?2 This was followed by another design adjustment 
which emerged by c.290, with Poseidon instead depicted 
standing with his right foot on a rock, and leaning on his trident; 
but the change is by no means dramatic, and Demetrius 
continued to advertise his association with the sea and his naval 
superiority, as well as his connection to this god. 

Die studies conducted on the coinage from Pella and 
Amphipolis support the notion that there was a period of intense 
activity. Namely, the evidence demonstrates that there was a 
larger number of dies used during the final years of their activity 
under Demetrius' authority. This correspondingly indicates that 
there was a marked increase in the output of coinage. Although 
numerous factors make it very difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers of coins produced by a single obverse die, a high 
number of individual obverse dies equates to a large increase in 
overall output. The need for huge quantities of coinage in turn 
fits well within the context of the extensive campaign 
preparations that were under way during these years.?? Although 
some of Demetrius’ other mints remained open and active 
contemporaneously with those in Macedonia, it was those at 
Pella, and especially Amphipolis, which were among the largest 
contributors. As a considerable number of the important locations 
were lost by this time, Demetrius must have been relying upon 
his Macedonian cities to provide the bulk of the coinage 
needed.?^ 


The coinage at the Macedonian mints has been divided into six 
series, covering the span of roughly one or two years' worth of 
production.?5 The bulk of each mint's output featured Demetrius’ 
own personal types, beginning with the Nike-Poseidon type 
struck at Pella and Amphipolis fairly soon into Demetrius' reign 
in Macedonia. In general, Amphipolis and Pella seem to have 
paralleled one another in terms of activity, with changes being 
implemented at around the same time. By series III, c.292/291, 
both mints began to produce the silver portrait tetradrachms 
featuring the image of Demetrius wearing the diadem and horns, 
which eventually came to eclipse production of the Nike- 
Poseidon types as the more predominant style.?6 In broad terms 
series II demonstrates a large jump in production, as it moved 
from between three to four obverse die types employed 
throughout the minting in the previous years to a sudden increase 
to at least thirteen identified different obverse dies at Amphipolis 
alone.?7 Finally, series VI contains both the largest quantity of 
obverse dies and the highest number of extant individual 
specimens.?? If indeed we can reliably estimate the year in which 
each series was being minted, it would seem that Demetrius' war 
preparations began in earnest around 292/291, and steadily 
gained momentum from that point on. This date accords with 
Demetrius' activities known from the literary sources during 
these years, and was also the period when his reign in Macedonia 
was at its most stable point. Demetrius may have therefore finally 
felt that he was in a strong enough position to direct the bulk of 
his resources towards expanding his army and navy, which 
naturally would have resulted in an increased demand for 
coinage. 

Newell describes the types from Amphipolis as being of 
distinctively lower quality engraving than those issued at Pella, 
and although this may be a subjective observation, the need to 
meet large demands for coin output may indeed have meant less 
time overall spent on the careful and intricate engraving of the 
dies.?? It would be logical then to find a slight decline in quality 
as demands increased. There were also some slight variations in 
style and control marks, as well as some changes to the usual 
monogram found on these issues. These changes also took place 


at the other mints still under Demetrius’ control close to this 
same time. One additional variation can be found in series IV of 
the coinage at Amphipolis, the flans of which increase in 
diameter. Newell proposes that the larger size of the flans from 
Amphipolis can be explained by the fact that the city was located 
close to the very rich silver mines now under Demetrius' 
possession, allowing for this change in style.4° The last set of 
series at Amphipolis must represent the years in which 
Demetrius’ war preparations reached their height, when the 
largest amount of coinage was struck to meet increasing financial 
demands. There is a slight change to the style of the portrait itself 
at this point, and it has been argued that there is not much 
artistic improvement in the coins with respect to the style. Once 
again, the poorer workmanship could well be an indication of the 
hurried, frantic activity within the mint.^! The enormous output 
at this time may be indicative of another development as well, 
perhaps that Demetrius was hoping to replace the ubiquitous 
Alexander coinage types with his own as the dominant universal 
currency. Given the extent of Demetrius' ambitious plans, this 
could well be a possibility.42 This theory gains some further 
support from the fact that few, if any, silver denomination 
Alexander-Heracles coins can be identified as created under 
Demetrius in Macedonia during this period. Demetrius’ own 
personal types had been consistently issued at all of his active 
mints from at least c.300 onwards, and they overtook the 
Antigonid Alexander types.^? 

One additional factor for consideration is that Demetrius’ 
coinage from these years retained a fairly good, consistent 
quality, even in light of these extensive preparations and stylistic 
changes. In general, it is not uncommon to find that the standard 
weight of a certain coin issue might drop during times of crisis or 
intense pressure. However, an examination of the average silver 
tetradrachm coin weights of a number of examples from series VI 
at Amphipolis showed that specimens usually weighed between 
17.00-17.19 g, with an average of 17.33 g, which was the 
highest overall weight category during Demetrius' control of the 
Amphipolis mint.^^ This evidence indicates that Demetrius was 
not required to debase his coinage at any point in order to 


continue to finance his operations, and that he had enough 
bullion at his disposal to maintain steady, continuous production. 
Overall, the average weight of these coins remained consistent, 
even in the largest and most voluminous series of production, and 
the quality of the coinage minted in this last series speaks of 
Demetrius’ strong position during these years.^^ It is clear that 
Demetrius did not suffer from a lack of resources at any stage 
during his reign in Macedonia, and although he faced threats to 
his kingdom during these years, none were serious enough to halt 
the continuous production of money from 294 right down to the 
autumn of 288.46 

Although they were the most prolific, the Amphipolis and 
Pella mints were not the only locations to have produced coinage 
for Demetrius during this period. There are also examples of 
coins from at least two unknown, unidentified mint sites. These 
coins also feature the horned portrait and date to c.291-290. 
Newell suggested that these unknown mints were located within 
Macedonia, based on the fact that the individual specimens were 
struck on loose dies, and on the similarities in style between the 
surviving unidentified examples and those from Amphipolis. 
These coins also followed the pattern of the Amphipolis issues, in 
that there was a change in the order of the words which made up 
the legend on the reverses, implemented in c.290. Additionally, 
these coins copied consecutive issues from Amphipolis, indicating 
that they were influenced by the changes made to the issues from 
this site, and so must have had relatively close contact.^7 At 
around this same date, Demetrius also issued a short series at 
Thebes, which has been dated to c.291/290, following the 
subjugation of the area.^9 These coins again featured the portrait 
types of Demetrius, both the 'younger' idealized image of 
Demetrius, as well as an older-looking portrait of the king. In 
addition to these sites, a royal mint was opened at Demetrias in 
Thessaly. The coins here are very similar to the Theban issues, 
but it is hard to imagine that Demetrius would have found it 
advantageous to maintain two royal mints within the region of 
Boeotia.^? Furthermore, there were limited other suitable 
locations for these coins to have originated from, and so Newell 
has assigned them to Demetrias in Thessaly. Regardless of the 


exact date for the foundation of this city, it was probably 
sometime before the mint could be opened and fully operational, 
and in addition, the types minted here demonstrate the post-290 
change which featured the royal title on the left-hand side of the 
reverse die, just like the Macedonian issues. Therefore, these 
issues were not struck before 290, a date compatible with the 
proposed founding of the city. There are also hemidrachm 
examples from this mint, which are different from Demetrius' 
royal issues in that they featured a bust of Artemis on the 
obverse, and a prow on the reverse, as well as the legend 
AHMHTPION. These have also been dated to c.290, although 
alternatively they may belong to a date outside of Demetrius’ 
reign, c.217.50 

Demetrius had also opened a new mint in Chalcis, Euboea 
after his accession in Macedonia, which was in operation from 
c.291 onwards.°! This location similarly began to produce large 
issues of gold and silver, and once more the high demand for 
coinage was the probable motivation behind the opening of an 
additional site.52 The date corresponds with the surge in coinage 
production from Amphipolis and Pella, and just as in the case of 
the Macedonian mints, the numismatic record from Chalcis also 
indicates a steadily increasing output during its operation under 
Demetrius.?? Unlike the portraits from Pella and Amphipolis, 
Demetrius' portrait coins from Chalcis depict a much younger- 
looking image, a significant departure from the earlier designs.5^ 

The new style from Chalcis shows a more idealized portrait of 
the king, at least in contrast to the portraits from Pella which 
may represent a more realistic image, or at least they feature an 
older man.°° There is no way of knowing to what extent the 
difference simply reflects the stylistic choice of the engravers, but 
the change may have been an act of deliberate policy. The 
youthful image could be considered a more apt design in light of 
the coming campaign, and beneficial to Demetrius considering 
his great drive for support during this time. Ultimately, however, 
this theory cannot be given too much weight, especially 
considering the lack of similar changes at the other locations. 
Chalcis ended up being one of the few mints to remain in 
Demetrius' possession after he lost his hold over Macedonia, and 


it continued to issue coinage for Demetrius down to 285, perhaps 
even up to his death. By contrast, Pella and Amphipolis in 
Macedonia, and the other Greek mints of Demetrius, all ceased to 
issue his coin types by c.288/287 as they fell into the hands of 
his enemies. 

Corinth was a critical location for Demetrius’ enterprises, and 
the city was a chief base and port for any occupier of the 
peninsula. It remained continuously under Antigonid control 
from 303 onwards, and although Demetrius had a garrison in 
Corinth, it appears that the city was happy to operate under the 
control of the Antigonids.°© Notably, Corinth also had heavy 
revenues from port taxes to serve as a source of bullion, and so 
was an ideal, secure location for garrison pay and mercenary 
recruiting.?/ Despite Corinth’s significance, however, Newell 
originally rejected the idea that this location could have been 
responsible for the Alexander tetradrachms minted in the 
Peloponnese under Demetrius, since Corinth was still striking its 
own staters.9 He instead attributed these coins from the 
Peloponnese to Sicyon, which Demetrius controlled c.303-301, 
and later reclaimed c.295.5? The problem with this theory, 
however, is that the examples ascribed to Sicyon show evidence 
of continuity, and it would be odd to find that Sicyon continued 
to issue Macedonian coinage even after throwing off Demetrius' 
control.©° As a result, the attribution of the coins to Sicyon has 
been challenged, and these examples may better be explained if 
they can be established as having been struck in Corinth.6! 
Although there are some problems with the issues identified by 
Noe, Troxell maintains that the issues described as numbers 22- 
36 by Noe are indeed a coherent group, and are securely dated as 
being struck, probably in Corinth, prior to 280.62 Further 
evidence can be extrapolated to suggest that the terminus ante 
quem is 287, or perhaps 285, if Gonatas was able to continue to 
supply his father with coinage until his surrender. Following this, 
the earliest Peloponnesian Alexanders should therefore be 
attributed to Cassander in 306-303, or else all belong to 
Demetrius and date to his time of occupation from 303 onwards, 
continuing down to c.285. Troxell subsequently argues that the 
large issues of Alexander types from the Peloponnese belong to 


the same period of extensive campaign preparations, from c.290 
to 288.6? The question remains as to why Demetrius did not 
implement his coinage here, especially as his personal types 
emerge throughout his other mints. It may be that Demetrius 
continued to see the value of maintaining the familiar and 
popular Alexander coinage, especially in a place which was a 
major location for the recruitment of mercenaries.6^ 

There is one more important coinage development to consider, 
in that Demetrius also commissioned a short series of gold staters 
featuring a whole new type. The obverse of these coins showed 
the normal portrait of the horned and diademed Demetrius, but 
on the reverse they featured a Macedonian horseman wearing a 
kausia, charging to the right with a spear in hand, and the legend 
BAXIAEQY AHMHTPIOY (Figure 16). It is possible that the 
horseman was intended as another representation of Demetrius 
himself, but the most significant aspect of the design is the choice 
of this Macedonian image. For the first time on Demetrius' 
coinage, we have a type which employed traditional Macedonian 
imagery, rather than showed his personal connection to 
Poseidon.©> This image may have been chosen to emphasize 
Demetrius' role as the Macedonian king, and in fact this image of 
a Macedonian rider carrying a long spear had been a favoured 
design from the time of Alexander I onwards; it had appeared on 
various denominations in the subsequent decades under different 
issuing authorities.°© Notably, Alexander the Great had also 
made use of this imagery, and issued some bronze coinage types 
which featured a similar image of a Macedonian horseman on the 
reverse. 


Figure 16. Demetrius Poliorcetes. AV Stater. Mint of Amphipolis. 
Source: Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. (Www.cngcoins.com). 


The fact that these changes took place in c.290 may offer some 
insight into Demetrius’ relationship with his Macedonian 
subjects. Although the suggestion that the horseman was 
intended as a depiction of Demetrius is difficult to substantiate, 
the choice of a Macedonian-style image itself was a deliberate 
one. It was also close to this date that Demetrius’ numismatic 
portrait suddenly appeared depicting the aegis of Zeus, although 
only on the coinage minted at Pella.57 Associations with Zeus do 
not appear frequently in examples of Demetrius' public image or 
propaganda, so again it is thought that the inclusion of this 
feature was owing to Demetrius' position, and his need to appeal 
to this most important part of his kingdom. Within the traditional 
realm of Macedonia, Zeus was one of the principal and most 
ancient gods, who had been favoured by the previous 
Macedonian kings. As a result, the attribute of the aegis was a 
fitting choice for Demetrius’ portrait coins from this location.68 
The date of this change fits within the rest of the evidence, which 
suggests that it was around this time that Demetrius was 
preparing for his great campaign in earnest. He may have hoped 
that a Macedonian-focused issue of coinage, along with a variety 
of other gestures, would help promote a specific type of 
traditional, Macedonian-focused image within his kingdom. Such 
a relationship must have been especially important considering 


Demetrius ambitions, and how reliant he was on the 
Macedonians for their support. Perhaps some of these specifically 
Macedonian aspects were chosen due to the difficulties and 
waning popularity Demetrius had begun to experience. Such a 
decision was no doubt a pertinent one: trouble was on the 
horizon, and it seems Demetrius’ subjects had come to see their 
king as disinterested in their concerns, and entirely self-serving. 
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2009, 32. 
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Wolves at the Door 


288-285 bc 


Returning to the events of the year 288 BC, Plutarch states that 
the other Diadochoi encouraged Pyrrhus to break the terms of the 
peace he had agreed to with Demetrius. As we have seen, they 
had been petitioning the Epirote king with letters for some time 
(Plut. Pyrrh. 10.4, 11.1; Demetr. 44.2). Presumably conversations 
took place among the Successors as to how they were going to 
address the problem of Demetrius' approaching campaign, and 
ensure that all would contribute their support. Pyrrhus may even 
have been offered the kingdom of Macedonia as an incentive.! 
Plutarch's account also suggests that the Successors warned 
Pyrrhus that Demetrius had no intention of continuing to uphold 
their own peace agreement, and that he had only agreed to such 
a thing as it was convenient for him to attack his preferred 
enemy first, before inevitably turning his attention back to 
Pyrrhus. This probably reflects the reality of the situation, and 
certainly Demetrius would have honoured the peace agreement 
between himself and the Epirote king only until it was no longer 
to his advantage to do so. As might be expected, with the support 
of the other dynasts, and the potential incentive of gaining 
another portion of the Macedonian kingdom, Pyrrhus was 
persuaded to take on Demetrius once more. 

With all of the kings in agreement, they acted quickly and 
simultaneously to put pressure on Demetrius from at least three 
different avenues. Their concentrated three-part assault was well 


planned, and had an almost immediate effect: just as Demetrius 
prepared to launch his invasion, he found himself subject to 
attack from all sides. Pyrrhus moved against him from Epirus, 
Lysimachus invaded Macedonia from Thrace, and Ptolemy, with 
a sizeable fleet, moved to draw Greece out of his control by 
trying to encourage revolt (Plut. Demetr. 44.3; cf. Pyrrh. 11.1—3). 
Demetrius was taken by surprise, and the betrayal by Pyrrhus 
appears to have been wholly unanticipated. Although his 
territories must have been protected by garrisons at various 
strategic points, it is clear that Demetrius had not expected to 
defend his possessions against a full-scale offensive, and certainly 
not from a combined assault by all of the other kings. Demetrius 
was unable to retaliate quickly with either his army or fleet, 
again suggesting that the king's preparations had not yet been 
completed. The coalition's movements should be placed in the 
year 288, or early 287, as the collective evidence suggests the 
subsequent revolt of Athens, once more inspired by political 
unrest, took place in 287.2 


Details for these events are provided by several Athenian 
decrees, which honour those who were later involved to free 
Athens from Demetrius. In particular, the honorary decree for 
Callias of Sphettos applauds Callias for his efforts to secure 
Athens' freedom during this time, and offers some insight into the 
movements of the other Diadochoi during these years.? 
Importantly, the decree confirms that Ptolemy was actively 
working in Greece to stir up rebellion against Demetrius, and that 
he was especially targeting Athens, supporting the dissenters 
within the city. Even more importantly, lines 18-23 of this decree 
indicate that there was a Ptolemaic military base established on 
the island of Andros prior to the revolt of Athens, possibly 
commanded by Callias. The garrison shows that there had been 
an expansion of Ptolemaic political and military power into 
Aegean waters in the preceding years, and Andros would have 
been an ideal base of operations from which to marshal against 
Demetrius. Its location at the northernmost point of the Cyclades 
also meant that it was convenient for accessing the harbours on 
the east coast of Attica. 


Demetrius was stationed in Greece when he received word 


that his kingdom in Macedonia was under attack. He left Gonatas 
in charge of affairs here before rushing with his army to deal 
with the threat of Lysimachus (Plut. Demetr. 44.4). Demetrius 
may have enjoyed some success against Lysimachus, as Pausanias 
suggests he defeated Lysimachus' forces at Amphipolis (Paus. 
1.10.2).^ Plutarch, on the other hand, only states that Demetrius 
intended to attack Lysimachus first, and that he received further 
bad news concerning Pyrrhus' activities while on the march, 
without confirming whether Demetrius actually engaged with 
Lysimachus (Plut. Demetr. 43.4—5). Pausanias’ account, however, 
must be referring to this occasion, and perhaps Plutarch has once 
again condensed the narrative rather misleadingly. Even if 
Demetrius was briefly successful against Lysimachus as Pausanias 
indicates, he did not have quite enough time to fully secure the 
location and reduce Lysimachus' presence in the area, before 
being forced to turn his attention on Pyrrhus instead. Even 
accounting for Plutarch's tendency to compress events, the 
situation must have progressed quickly, and before Demetrius 
had the chance to arrive on scene, the city of Beroea had fallen to 
Pyrrhus.» Just as the coalition had planned, the assault from all 
sides prevented Demetrius from retaliating effectively: while he 
hastened to address the activities of Pyrrhus, Lysimachus was free 
to continue his assault on Macedonia. Lysimachus was able to 
capture Amphipolis by bribing the garrison commander, a certain 
Andragathus, and with the characteristic brutality of this time, he 
took the city and then had the man tortured and killed. 


Demetrius' decision to turn his attention to Pyrrhus rather 
than Lysimachus was not based on military strategy alone: the 
morale of the army, and perceived ill will towards their king, 
were equally important at this critical time (Plut. Demetr. 43.6). 
It was not that Demetrius lacked the military might with which to 
defend his kingdom, but that he feared his army would desert 
him immediately if he took them too near Lysimachus, a man of 
great reputation who had served alongside Alexander, and unlike 
Pyrrhus was another Macedonian (cf. Plut. Demetr. 43.6). 
Pyrrhus, too, was apparently having a great effect on the 
temperament of Demetrius’ forces. Upon realizing that Pyrrhus 
had gained control of Beroea, agitation quickly spread 


throughout the Macedonian camp: 


The report quickly came to the ears of the Macedonians, and then 
Demetrius could no longer maintain discipline, but his camp was 
full of lamentations and tears, coupled with wrathful execrations 
against himself, and the soldiers insisted on dispersing, ostensibly 
to return to their homes, but in reality to desert to Lysimachus. 7 


It is implied that fear for their homes was only a pretence to get 
away from Demetrius and side with Lysimachus instead. 
However, it is worth considering that since Lysimachus was 
operating within Macedonia, and may have already seized 
control of Amphipolis by this point, the Macedonians could well 
have been genuinely concerned for their property. Turning 
against Pyrrhus must have been a difficult decision, especially 
considering that the earlier confrontation had already won his 
enemy much admiration among Demetrius’ troops (cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 41.4). When faced with both the threat of Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus, Demetrius thought that he might have a better 
chance of directing his army against the Epirote king rather than 
the Macedonian Lysimachus (Plut. Dernetr. 44.6).8 Finally, the 
violation of their earlier peace agreement may also have been a 
factor which prompted Demetrius to act against Pyrrhus first.? 
Demetrius’ concerns over his army's loyalty were not 
unfounded, as events were to show, but his belief that his army 
would not prefer Pyrrhus proved to be erroneous. The sources do 
not specify where precisely the two armies met, but when 
Demetrius’ army was brought near enough to Pyrrhus camp, 
many of those already unhappy with their king immediately 
seized the opportunity to go over to the invading army instead. 
Plutarch actually reports two slightly different accounts of this 
occasion. In the Demetrius, the author simply states that the 
feeling in the camp was such that Demetrius' men were willing to 
desert to anyone as long as it meant getting away from their king, 
and so abandoned Demetrius at the first opportunity (Plut. 
Demetr. 44.7). According to this account, Demetrius men 
deserted first in small groups, and then openly, until the entire 
camp erupted into complete disorder and Demetrius lost control 


entirely. Plutarch's account in the Pyrrhus does not contradict 
this, but indicates that Pyrrhus had a more direct hand in causing 
the agitation among Demetrius’ soldiers. In this more detailed 
version, Plutarch states that Pyrrhus sent men disguised as 
Macedonians to infiltrate the camp, and to move among 
Demetrius’ soldiers and stir up ill feeling towards their king.!0 
These men were instructed to assure would-be deserters that 
Pyrrhus was kind to his own men, and forgiving towards 
prisoners and deserters, in apparent contrast to their current 
commander.!! It is possible that such subversive tactics, if indeed 
Pyrrhus employed them, were simply the final push needed. 
Although the numismatic evidence demonstrates that Demetrius 
was able to support his army financially, in the case of the 
Macedonians this was clearly not enough to secure their 
continued loyalty when they had the opportunity to try their luck 
with a different leader instead. 

In the end, there were numerous factors which contributed to 
Demetrius' failure in Macedonia. Both the Demetrius and the 
Pyrrhus emphasize that the Macedonians already admired 
Pyrrhus for his achievements and military prowess, and that he 
compared more favourably with the model established by 
Alexander the Great (cf. Plut. Demetr. 41.5; Pyrrh. 8.1). Whether 
this is a fair assessment is hard to determine. Demetrius had 
actually experienced great success on several occasions in 
military matters, and like any admirable commander, he led 
conspicuously from the front (cf. Plut. Demetr. 33.4; 40.5).12 
Furthermore, his military prowess does not appear to have been 
significantly worse than that of Pyrrhus, even despite Plutarch's 
claims that Pyrrhus was the only one of Alexander's Successors 
who could match him in ‘arms and action’ (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 8.1).1? 
Demetrius' energetic and relentless activities following Ipsus had 
seen a complete turnaround for his fortunes, and surely should be 
taken as evidence for the Besieger's proficiency in warfare and 
knack for seizing an opportunity. However, within Macedonia 
itself, it could be argued that, despite some small-scale successes, 
overall Demetrius had failed. He had not managed to orchestrate 
a major victory which might have endeared him to the 
Macedonian people, and now more importantly in a personal way 


he had failed to be their next Alexander. Exhausted, and with no 
faith in their posturing, ambitious king, Demetrius lost the 
popular vote and his men abandoned him in droves. 

Demetrius' final ousting from Macedonia takes on a theatrical 
quality in Plutarch's account, and we find several examples which 
almost represent ‘costume changes’, along with references which 
are in keeping with the theatrical theme. Plutarch describes how, 
during Demetrius’ final moments as the king of Macedonia, he 
entered his tent, not as a king, but like an actor, in order to 
change from his usual extravagant royal regalia into a simple 
plain cloak, as well as donning the Macedonian kausia, all so that 
he could make his escape (Plut. Demetr. 44.9). Plutarch even 
refers to Demetrius’ tent as a oknviv in this context, a word 
which could be used for either a tent or a stage backdrop (Plut. 
Demetr. 44.9). There are three additional examples of costume 
changes in Plutarch’s accounts of these events, which seem to 
further emphasize the theatricality of this dramatic end to 
Demetrius’ reign. The first example in Pyrrhus occurs when 
Pyrrhus’ soldiers infiltrated Demetrius’ camp pretending to be 
Macedonians to undermine Demetrius. These men dressed as 
Macedonians, perhaps donning some specific Macedonian 
element of dress, such as the kausia, chlamys, and krepides.1^ 
The second example describes how these deserters from 
Demetrius’ camp then went looking for Pyrrhus, and claims that 
they did not recognize him until he put back on his soldier’s 
helmet, with its distinctive towering crest and goat’s horns (Plut. 
Pyrrh. 11.4—5). Evidently, Pyrrhus was most recognizable for his 
military achievements and valour—hence he is unrecognizable 
without his typical amour and helmet.!5 This is an even more 
cutting comparison when considering that later Demetrius 
himself is referred to as almost unrecognizable dressed in the 
plain garb of a commoner, which conversely would imply that he 
was only identifiable in his elaborate royal dress and associated 
emblems (cf. Plut. Demetr. 45.5). 

Finally, there is one further example of theatrical elements and 
costume changes. The deserters from Demetrius’ army were said 
to have donned wreaths as they entered the Epirote camp. These 
wreaths were likely of oak, and Plutarch claims that when 


Demetrius men saw Pyrrhus’ soldiers wearing wreaths, they 
donned this headdress likewise because they wished to be 
accepted into his army.!Ó In considering both descriptions of 
Demetrius' departure, the Pyrrhus is simpler and less theatrical in 
that it states that Demetrius was fearful when he saw the 
agitation in the camp, and so quickly took the advice of his 
friends to flee (Plut. Pyrrh. 11.5-6). In each version, however, 
Plutarch does indicate that Demetrius fled the camp in disguise, 
unnoticed in the garments of an ordinary soldier, and employs 
the use of theatrical terms. Plutarch also makes reference to the 
donning of certain costumes and roles in a negative fashion 
earlier, notably when discussing the way in which all of the 
Successors began to exhibit negative qualities after assuming the 
royal title, explicitly referring to their behaviour as being like 
actors adopting a role (Plut. Demetr. 18.5—6). 

Disguise was an important element of both tragedy and 
comedy, and there may be some further significance for 
Plutarch's inclusion of these elements, as the disguise and 
costume-changing theme was a prominent feature in the comedic 
depiction of the god Dionysus. An example of this features 
prominently in Aristophanes' Frogs, where the character of 
Dionysus swaps clothing multiple times throughout the play, and 
notably changes costumes each time he is faced with the 
possibility of danger. Significantly, throughout the play, each 
time pleasure is in prospect again, the god once more adopts his 
appropriate and recognizable costume (cf. Ar. Ran. 285-308, 
479-91). These costume changes have been interpreted as an 
indication of the god's cowardice, and it is possible that Plutarch 
was drawing on this understanding for his own discussion of 
Demetrius’ disguise. The comparison becomes even more apt as, 
further along in the narrative, Plutarch notes that Demetrius later 
begins to comport himself ‘as a king’ once again, after his 
fortunes have been restored, and the immediate danger has 
passed (cf. Plut. Demetr. 45.5; cf. 46.1). One of the major 
functions of costume changes within ancient Greek tragedy was 
that it served to further schemes of deception, and significantly 
this was used often when the deceiver was closely connected to 
Dionysus.!7 The disguise pattern emerges early in myths 


concerning Dionysus, such as those found in the seventh Homeric 
Hymn (1-6, 42-53), and continued to feature in both tragedy and 
comedy. It can be assumed that a great portion of Plutarch's 
audience must have been familiar with, or would have 
recognized, such concepts. With these factors considered, it is 
possible that Plutarch was drawing on his audience's general 
understanding of theatre and costume-changing, to emphasize his 
portrayal of Demetrius as a very superficial king and false 
divinity, lacking the true stuff of greatness. This accords very well 
with the general themes of his work and the characterization of 
his subject, as well as the farcical end of Demetrius’ reign in 
Macedonia. The account of Demetrius' final moments as the king 
of Macedonia should be read with caution, but equally we should 
be confident that at least some of these details had a historical 
basis, like Demetrius’ pressing need to discreetly slip away 
unnoticed, and in disguise. 18 


The Loss of Macedonia 


Demetrius' loss of the Macedonian throne was ultimately the 
culmination of a number of factors, including his failure to deal 
effectively with Pyrrhus and perhaps the Aetolians, his own ill 
health at a most crucial moment when he needed to inspire 
confidence and trust in his soldiers, and his personality and style 
of rule, which became intolerable to his subjects. The pressure 
from the strategic three-part assault by Lysimachus, Pyrrhus, and 
Ptolemy was another obvious factor, not just from a practical 
standpoint but also a psychological one, because it drove the 
Macedonians to leave their king to protect their own homes, or 
else try their fortunes serving under a different king. It was his 
disastrous relationship with his Macedonian subjects that was 
perhaps most significant of all. The clash between king and 
subject eventually eroded the support Demetrius needed, and 
despite the fact that Plutarch may have exaggerated the contrast 
between Pyrrhus and Demetrius, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that many Macedonians came to hold a very negative view of 
their king. When the Macedonians found Demetrius compared 
unfavourably to their former kings, and when the opportunity 


arose amid the hardships they bore to make an escape, the 
majority chose to desert. The Macedonians had already suffered 
considerable upheaval over the past decade, and had been forced 
to endure the reigns of a number of ineffectual kings and leaders 
since the time of Alexander. 

As for the claim that the plans for the great campaign were a 
point of contention among the Macedonians, this is indeed 
plausible. It was apparently considered to be a self-serving 
exercise, and to add to this, an incredible drain on the resources 
of the kingdom. The enormous cost of the campaign is well 
supported by the numismatic output at Demetrius' mints, and a 
few other pieces of evidence provide an indication of the 
financial pressure laid on Demetrius' subjects themselves. There 
was a heavy tribute imposed on the town of Eretria in Euboea, 
suggesting that Demetrius levied money from his kingdom 
directly for his war chest.1? In support of this idea, an anecdote 
has been preserved which states that a certain philosopher, 
Menedemus, was required to persuade Demetrius to reduce this 
heavy tribute imposed on the Eretrians, to a still considerable 
sum of 150 talents (Diog. Laert. 2.17.140).29 Furthermore, it can 
be accepted that if Eretria was made to pay tribute, multiple 
other locations throughout Demetrius' domains would have faced 
similar demands, and as a result were similarly dissatisfied. 
Demetrius' extravagant naval preparations also would have 
required extensive effort from his subjects.2! There may well be 
some truth to the statement that Demetrius’ army was tired of 
fighting wars they felt contributed only to their king's increasing 
wealth, and which were of no benefit to his subjects.22 

Demetrius' disagreeable nature was a major factor which 
contributed to the defection of most of his soldiers (cf. Plut. 
Pyrrh. 11.4). In addition, Demetrius’ extravagant clothing was 
viewed as a negative aspect of the king's character, and Plutarch 
measures this against the behaviour and appearance of the other 
kings, particularly Pyrrhus (Demetr. 41.6; cf. Pyrrh. 8.1). For 
Plutarch, however, the occasion when Demetrius lost Macedonia 
was representative of a pivotal point in the king's decline, and he 
therefore may have chosen to emphasize certain aspects of 
Demetrius' reign at this point in his narrative: his arrogance and 


manner of dress aptly demonstrate that Demetrius had only the 
fripperies of a ruler, and lacked the true 'substance' of kingship. 
Duris' account, notably, states only that Demetrius outdid his 
contemporaries in appearance and costume, not that it was 
unprecedented (Athen. 535a-536a = Duris, FGrH 76 F 14), and 
so perhaps this claim that Demetrius' appearance was particularly 
shocking and offensive to the Macedonians should be dismissed 
(cf. Plut. Demetr. 42.1).22 Demetrius was far from the first 
Macedonian king to have dressed elaborately, or to have behaved 
in an extravagant manner, and if indeed the descriptions found in 
Plutarch and Duris are accurate, it is possible that Demetrius was 
following the model of Alexander the Great's attempting to 
combine Macedonian and Persian elements within his official 
dress.2^ Additionally, we know from the iconographic tradition 
that Demetrius affected a youthful, handsome, beardless image 
akin to that of Alexander, further supporting that some 
consideration had gone into choosing this image. As a result, 
although Demetrius has been criticized by hostile sources for 
aspects of his appearance and behaviour, this may have been a 
deliberate misinterpretation of the king's own self-styling, which 
could well have found support among his contemporaries. The 
culprit, once again, is Plutarch. Demetrius' deterioration is a 
central aspect of his work, and the author has consistently 
characterized Demetrius as a promising young prince, equipped 
with good natural characteristics, who became steadily more 
oppressive, corrupted, and unreasonable as his career progressed. 
Nonetheless, it is not surprising to find that the Macedonians 
struggled to find a reason to remain loyal to Demetrius, and we 
can understand how a certain manner and showy appearance 
might have become especially grating. Both Lives state that it did 
not take much to convince the Macedonians to pursue a better 
course of action, and it is recorded that a few of Demetrius’ 
remaining supporters advised their king to quietly leave while he 
was still able to do so (Plut. Demetr. 44.8; Pyrrh. 11.6).2° 


Demetrius was unpursued as he fled the camp. The remaining 
soldiers took the opportunity to tear apart the royal tent and fight 
over the spoils while the king escaped with a small retinue (Plut. 
Demetr. 44.9). These events and the language used parallel an 


earlier moment which took place during the Besieger's career, 
when Demetrius supposedly abandoned his forces in Megara in 
pursuit of Cratesipolis (Plut. Demetr. 9.5-7).2© On this occasion, 
the enemy received intelligence of Demetrius whereabouts 
during their tryst, and so took the opportunity to advance on the 
distracted young man. Demetrius ran disguised in only a plain, 
shabby cloak, as he was later forced to do before Pyrrhus arrived 
in his camp (Plut. Demetr. 9.7). Demetrius' tent and various 
riches were also said to have been seized during Demetrius' failed 
meeting with Cratesipolis, although by his enemies on this 
occasion, not his own men. The outcome very cleverly parallels 
the same events which occurred in 288/287. Plutarch also 
concludes the  Cratesipolis incident with some clever 
foreshadowing: 


Narrowly avoiding being ignominiously captured thanks to his lack 
of self-control.27 


Although Demetrius was once again able to make an escape just 
in time, the implication of these two scenes in Plutarch's work is 
that Demetrius' wayward and ill-conceived ambitions had finally 
culminated in his ruin, just as they had threatened to do so 
during this earlier incident. The prediction, furthermore, is 
fulfilled in its entirety when Demetrius at last surrenders and 
spends his final days indulging in trivial pursuits in captivity. 
Demetrius’ rule of Macedonia thus came to a rather 
undignified end after a reign of six years. Demetrius' regnal years 
in Macedonia have been the subject of some chronological 
controversy, as the sources for the length of his reign are not 
entirely in agreement. Plutarch states that Demetrius ruled for 
seven years, while the Thessalian king-list states that Demetrius 
ruled Macedonia for six years and six months (FGrH 260 F 
31.2).28 Eusebius' list of Macedonian kings gives Demetrius six 
regnal years in Macedonia; however, he dates his reign from 
293/292 to 288/287 (Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 260 F 3.6). 
Furthermore, Eusebius' chronicle actually begins Demetrius' reign 
in the Olympic year 121.4 (293/292 BC, Euseb. ap. Porph. FGrH 
260 F 3.6), placing his accession in Macedonia to one year after 


Alexander’s murder, and seeming to displace the chronology. 
Plutarch’s own assertion that Demetrius ruled for seven years is 
hard to reconcile with the other evidence; however, there may be 
a solution. If Plutarch counted the archon years during which 
Demetrius was king inclusively (294/293-288/287), this would 
explain the higher number, even though he would have only 
ruled for part of the first and last years during these archonships. 
A reign of six years also better accords with the numismatic 
evidence, where the mint activity in Macedonia can be divided 
into six distinctive series, each lasting for roughly the span of one 
year.2? Although it has been suggested that Demetrius’ expulsion 
from Macedonia could be placed in 287, it is known that by the 
summer of this year Demetrius had left for Athens to deal with 
the revolt, the beginning of which should be dated to the spring 
of 287.90 If we date the ousting from the kingdom to this time, it 
is very difficult to accommodate all of Demetrius’ activities 
following his flight from Macedonia, which included time spent 
in Cassandreia, attempts to regain some support from the Greek 
city states, the recruitment of mercenaries to repair his 
diminished forces, and time in Thebes, all before his arrival in 
Athens where we have a fixed chronological point.?! Conversely, 
an interval of five to six months between Demetrius' failure and 
his eventual arrival in Athens is not unreasonable, allowing for 
the earlier date of 288. The combined evidence, therefore, 
supports the reconstruction that Demetrius ruled for almost 
exactly six years, with his accession in autumn 294 and his 
expulsion in the autumn of 288. 

Demetrius must have been accompanied by some friends as he 
escaped, and perhaps a small portion of his army, but the 
circumstances of his flight suggest that the remaining portion of 
his loyal followers was not large enough for an attempt to quell 
the disorder in the camp. When Pyrrhus at last made his 
appearance among the Macedonians, he found the remaining 
soldiers willing to submit without a fight, and so the Epirote king 
was subsequently proclaimed king of Macedonia as well (Plut. 
Demetr. 44.10; Pyrrh. 11.6). Plutarch suggests Pyrrhus' accession 
happened almost immediately, though the precise date has been 
placed within a wide range in modern scholarship. His accession 


is thought to perhaps date from April/May 288, or else is argued 
to have taken place in the autumn of 287.?2 The time of his 
accession also relies on how Demetrius' own reign is to be dated, 
and the exact date of his expulsion from Macedonia. Further 
complicating this issue, Pyrrhus may have been proclaimed king 
by the army in Beroea, and then had an official accession at a 
later date, and there is no telling which date the sources are 
actually referencing. Eusebius' account states that Pyrrhus 
deposed Demetrius in 288, and then ruled himself for seven 
months in 287. Pyrrhus' control of the country ended up being 
less straightforward than his accession, and he was forced to rule 
jointly with Lysimachus, who demanded a portion for himself. 
Finally, Pyrrhus then lost the kingdom in its entirety to the older 
king.?? 

Following the failure in Beroea, Demetrius and the remainder 
of his supporters fled east to the city of Cassandreia, while his 
other possessions began to fall to Pyrrhus and Lysimachus. Their 
seizure of Macedonia must not have taken very long, although 
not all of Demetrius' territories would have fallen into his 
enemies’ hands at once. Some places, such as the city of 
Cassandreia, were under Demetrius’ control in the immediate 
aftermath, while many more locations probably remained under 
Antigonid possession only until Pyrrhus or Lysimachus came to 
claim them. There is also the possibility that Demetrius returned 
to Pella first, in order to collect his ships, as well as gather other 
resources and soldiers, before sailing onto Cassandreia.34 Phila 
was situated at Cassandreia during these events, so perhaps there 
was also some installation of the royal court here, making it an 
appropriate place to seek refuge. Despite the severity of this loss, 
Demetrius was determined to continue; the immediate plan was 
to sail for Greece, so that he might still retain his hold over his 
possessions there, and with this remaining support, launch the 
campaign in Asia Minor as planned (cf. Plut. Demetr. 45.2). 


The Death of Phila 


Demetrius' wife, the long-enduring Phila, does not appear to have 


shared her husband's enthusiasm for recovery and the coming 
campaign. Facing yet another great misfortune, Phila was said to 
have been filled with grief, and reluctant to endure the 
humiliation of watching Demetrius live out his days in exile and 
stripped of his title, which naturally would have resulted in a loss 
to her own status as well. Phila clearly felt the situation they 
faced was irreparable, and that the loss was not one from which 
they could recover. In complete despair, she was said to have 
taken poison and died (Plut. Demetr. 45.1). After at least thirty 
years of marriage, Demetrius must have been profoundly affected 
by the loss, and there was evidently genuine affection between 
the pair.35 Phila, according to the little the sources have 
preserved of her life, was devoted to her husband and family, and 
was praised for her exceptional wisdom, diplomacy, and 
composure. Phila's suicide, however, warrants some comment, 
especially in light of Demetrius' own alleged confidence that he 
would soon make a quick recovery. This was far from the first 
time Phila would have watched the Antigonid dynasty suffer 
humiliating defeat, and previously members of Demetrius' family 
had received nothing but admirable treatment at the hands of the 
other dynasts.?6 Demetrius’ situation was possibly even more 
irreversible than our source implies, or perhaps Phila felt some 
genuine fear of ending up as a political hostage, or otherwise 
suffering ill treatment at the hands of her husbands' enemies. It 
may even be possible that Phila heard the news of Demetrius' 
defeat before he himself reached Cassandreia, and did not expect 
him to make it to the city, or to arrive before his enemies, which 
could have caused her to pre-emptively take her own life. 
Attitudes to suicide in the ancient world, generally speaking, 
did not necessarily elicit condemnation. In fact, suicide was 
sometimes understood to be honourable in specific cases. For 
female suicides, particularly royal female suicides, these 
circumstances often revolved around the ideas of absolving 
humiliation, which does fit well with the details of Phila's 
situation. Although Phila was honoured in her own right due to 
her famous father's status, her own position and future in 288 
must have been wholly dependent on Demetrius. Therefore, she 
must have shared the disgrace Demetrius suffered with the 


ousting from the kingdom.?7 The idea of absolving shame would 
fit within the pattern of royal female suicides as they were 
depicted in tragedy, where their actions were intended to negate 
the embarrassment that had befallen their families.?9 There are 
multiple examples of this type of situation occurring in ancient 
literature, and it was an especially prevalent theme in the genre 
of tragedy, although historical examples exist as well.?? 

Knowing that this was indeed a literary trope, however, does 
suggest the possibility that Plutarch gave Phila the honourable 
death she deserved, not necessarily because it was based on 
historical fact, but because it fitted appropriately within his 
narrative, and the tragic themes he wished to explore. Phila's 
tragic but appropriate death may also have been intended to 
serve as contrast to the behaviour and fate of her husband. This 
notion gains some support from comparison with the Antony, 
which concludes with the famous suicide of Cleopatra VII. In the 
case of Cleopatra's death, Plutarch's account describes how 
Cleopatra attempted to commit suicide with a dagger, and was 
prevented from doing so, which led to her person being searched 
for poison, so that she was not able to commit suicide in that 
manner either (Plut. Ant. 79.5-6). She was also stopped from 
ending her life through abstaining from food (Plut. Ant. 82.3). 
Finally, as the famous story goes, Cleopatra was able to trick her 
guards into allowing a basket of figs to be brought into her room 
unchecked, and induced a hidden asp to bite her, at last 
outwitting her captors and ending her life (Plut. Ant. 85.1-4; 
86.1-6).49 Cleopatra's suicide is obviously far more dramatic and 
described in greater detail than Phila's death, but interestingly 
her suicide requires multiple attempts as she is thwarted each 
time. Cleopatra's death, therefore, is not quite like the quiet and 
appropriate death awarded to the exemplary Phila, and it is not 
represented as the truly dignified end that would have been 
suitable for a woman in accordance with the pattern of admirable 
female suicide.^! Compared to the behaviour of their husbands, 
however, both women, but especially Phila, meet their ends in 
what Plutarch must have considered to be a more praiseworthy 
manner. 

The desire to draw comparison between the final days of 


Demetrius and Antony, and the behaviour of their wives, 
therefore, may have had some effect on Plutarch's narrative and 
his choice to include this material. Even more significantly, it 
could also be that Plutarch wished to contrast the different 
attitudes of Phila and Demetrius, for in the face of tragedy Phila 
acted honourably, in a manner that could reasonably be 
considered dignified and appropriate for a woman of her status. 
Demetrius' actions by contrast, fleeing in disguise, and eventually 
allowing himself to be captured, followed by the years he spent 
over-indulging, are all treated negatively by Plutarch, who clearly 
viewed such behaviour as abhorrent. These sentiments are made 
clearer within the Synkrisis, where Plutarch surmises that 
Demetrius' death was to be censured due to the fact that he 
allowed himself to be imprisoned for three years. Antony's death, 
although a suicide, is equally condemned by Plutarch for being 
cowardly, pitiful, and ignoble. Given his circumstances and 
status, his suicide was not seen as admirable. Here, though, 
Plutarch does concede that in taking his own life, Antony at least 
did not allow himself to be captured by his enemies, in contrast 
to Demetrius' actions, which the author clearly viewed as more 
shameful (Plut. Synk. 6.2). With this in mind, it is possible that 
Plutarch's inclusion of Phila's suicide draws a contrast between 
the ways in which these characters reacted to their 
circumstances, and then met their final ends.^2 Phila's death is 
the most appropriate, and Cleopatra's behaviour is somewhat 
fiting given her circumstances: Plutarch portrays her death 
sympathetically, although overall she is not seen as an admirable 
character.^? However, the deaths of both Antony and Demetrius 
are deliberately presented as negative examples, with Plutarch 
apparently seeing Demetrius’ end as the most reprehensible. If 
these details were indeed included in order to suit the themes of 
Plutarch's narrative, the circumstances surrounding Phila's death 
should therefore perhaps be read with caution, as there may well 
have been more to this story which the author has chosen to pass 
over in favour of his own narrative themes. 
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Athenians were prompted into action when Demetrius was removed from his 
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Pyrrhus was not a Macedonian was later used against him by Lysimachus, 
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Plut. Pyrrh. 12.6. 
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aKpao lac QAG)val (trans. after Duff). 

28 Beloch 1927, iv2.115-21; Lévéque 1957, 178-80; Shear Jr 1978, 73 
n. 207; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 229, 582-3; Wheatley 1997), 22. 

29 Newell 1927, 77-120; Wheatley 1997b, 22. 
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31 Wheatley 1997b, 21-2 n. 12. 
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33 See Plut. Pyrrh. 12.1, where the author indicates that Pyrrhus made 
these concessions as he (prudently) did not fully trust the Macedonians. It is 
uncertain whether this joint rule was considered only a temporary measure. 
One would expect, given Macedonia's recent history with joint rulership, that 
one way or the other, the arrangement was not expected to last. Pausanias 
indicates that Pyrrhus initially received the greater share of the kingdom: 


Paus. 1.10.2; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 229-30. 


34 Rose 2015, 316. 


35 Some scholarship has painted a portrait of Phila as a long-suffering 
wife, unhappy with Demetrius' constant love affairs and adultery. One must 
be careful not to project modern understandings of relationships onto ancient 
ones. Their marriage was politically motivated and both were clearly invested 
in the reciprocal benefits which such an arrangement provided: prestige and 
status to both of them, and presumably both wanted to secure their son's 
succession as Demetrius' heir. Regardless, the available evidence does not 
support this view that there was any hostility between the pair: Carney 


2000a, 168. Diodorus’ account of Phila’s death is lost along with the rest of 
the material for those years; however, his description of Phila serves to 
demonstrate her exemplary character: Diod. 19.59.6: unvoosgt ô 
àkKppéoTepov TO TÅG yuvaikòç OOG xpoiov ó Aóyoc Kai tà 
npáyuata AquBavovta ugtaBoAnv Kai Kplow &oyátnv TIS 
mept Anurtptov faou.síac, ‘but the character of the woman will be 
more clearly revealed by my narrative as it progresses and by the events that 
brought change and a final crisis to the reign of Demetrius' (trans. Geer). 
Diodorus implies that her ultimate suicide was similarly viewed as 
honourable and noble behaviour by the author, and appropriate to the 
circumstances she faced. 

36 The siege of Salamis, for example, where Demetrius' mother and 
children were captured by Ptolemy, and treated very well before eventually 
being released: see above, p. 168. Additionally, Phila's children were both 
still living, and there does not appear to be a firm reason as to why she could 
not have joined Stratonice at her court or gone elsewhere, although there is 


also the possibility that Phila may have been suffering from ill health. 

37 There were several examples of this pattern occurring in the ancient 
world, both in tragedies and historical persons: van Hooff 1990, 115. 

38 The Romans also supported certain examples of this type of suicide, and 
there are examples where women who did not want to live after the death of 
their husband were praised for their actions; see in particular Minois 2003. 

39 Most of the female suicides recorded appear to have stemmed from 
shame, and are often the result of private disgrace. Pudor-suicides were 
often a response to avoid shame or sexual violence, both for the redemption 
of the woman's own honour, as well as that of her family: van Hooff 1990, 
116-17. 

40 Cleopatra's death: Strabo 17.10; Flor. 2.21; Vell. Pat. 2.87; Suet. Aug. 
17.4; Verg. Aen. 8.696-7; Hor. Odes 1.37; Sextus Propertius, Elegies 3.11; 
Dio Cass. 51.11.4-5 & 51.13.3-5; Gal. De Theriaca ad Pisonem 237. 

^1 However, in the context of Cleopatra's planned suicide, she is described 
in reasonably positive terms despite Plutarch's generally negative view of her 
character: van Hooff 1990, 116-17. For a summary of scholarship pertaining 
to the Roman authors' negative depiction of Cleopatra, see for example 
Marasco 1995, 317-25; Hughes-Hallett 1997, 57-94. 

42 Also worth considering is that very little else is said concerning the fate 
of any of Demetrius' relatives, wives, children, or his famous mistresses, 


beyond Plutarch's final concluding paragraph, which lists a number of 
children of Demetrius, and his mention in passing that Deidameia died shortly 
after joining Demetrius in C.298/297: Plut. Demetr. 32.5. It appears, then, 
that Phila was of particular significance to Plutarch. Additionally, this is not 
the only example within Plutarch's works in which he uses female bravery to 
indicate the absence of male bravery, and virtuous behaviour by women is 
often shown to fill the power vacuum that is a created by the absence of 
proper (virtuous) men; cf. The Chian women, Plut. Mor. 245b-c and 
Aretaphila, Plut. Mor. 255e-257e, again supporting the notion that Plutarch 
was deliberately drawing attention to Phila's admirable behaviour in contrast 
to her husband: Foxhall 1999, 148; Stadter 1999, 178. 

43 She destroys Antony's military capacity and emasculates him: Stadter 
1999, 180. Plutarch's portrayal of Cleopatra is as Antony's ‘final evil’; cf. 
Plut. Ant. 25.1. Tarn, however, sees Phila as the parallel to the gracious 
figure of Octavia rather than Cleopatra. Such an interpretation does not 
necessarily negate the fact that Plutarch drew a comparison between the 


deaths of Cleopatra and Phila: Tarn 1913, 18-19. 
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Demetrius? Fortunes Unravel 


The combined loss of Macedonia, Phila, and presumably the 
greater portion of his finances and fighting force would have 
been a significant emotional blow to Demetrius, and it is difficult 
to imagine what state of mind he was in as he left Cassandreia to 
visit his other possessions in mainland Greece. Demetrius 
retained some access to his money and other resources, and still 
commanded a portion of his army, but ultimately the defeat in 
Macedonia dealt Demetrius a setback from which he was never 
truly able to recover. Still, the king appears to have been, at the 
outset, once more determined to make something of his situation. 
Plutarch reports that Demetrius retained the loyalty of some 
prominent friends and officers, and petitioned for assistance from 
some of the Greek city states (cf. Plut. Demetr. 45.2). 
Furthermore, Demetrius retained control of a considerable 
number of important cities, including Demetrias in Thessaly, 
Thebes, Chalcis, Athens and the Piraeus, and Corinth, where he 
had previously installed garrisons.2 Logically, Demetrius must 
have eventually moved south from Cassandreia and taken the 
time to ensure that each of these locations in turn remained 
secure, while gathering together a sizeable army, either by 
collecting troops from them or else by recruiting new soldiers 
into his service. Demetrius may also have established a strong 
base within his remaining possessions, with which to begin 
reassembling his troops and allies, probably once again relying 
on a location such as Corinth.? Finding the support he needed, 
Demetrius was able to supply his army with fresh recruits, until it 
was once again of a respectable size, although Plutarch does not 
indicate how long this may have taken (Plut. Demetr. 45.4). 


Throughout this recovery period, Demetrius himself was 
humbled by the massive defeat he had suffered, or at least had 
the sense to appear as though he had been. Plutarch reports that 
for the first time ever Demetrius went about from city to city 
dressed in the plain clothing of a private citizen, and addressed 
his subjects without any of his usual emblems of royalty. His 
apparent humility, according to Plutarch, prompted a Theban to 
quote a verse of Euripides which implied that Demetrius was at 
last no longer a god (Plut. Demetr. 45.5). Such a comment may 
tie in with Plutarch's previous remarks about Demetrius’ ‘costume 
changes' during his escape. Once again, the anecdote might not 
be entirely reliable in terms of historical accuracy, although 
equally it could reflect Demetrius’ actual policy during his 
recovery, and perhaps the king hoped that such an exhibition of 
uncharacteristic modesty would win some sympathy towards his 
cause. Not all locations were as willing to remain under the 
control of Demetrius, however, and despite some progress, the 
loss of Macedonia had the inevitable ripple effect of causing 
widespread unrest and opportunistic revolts throughout the rest 
of Demetrius’ domains. Thebes may have been one such location. 
Here, Plutarch indicates that Demetrius was able to restore the 
citizens to their ancestral customs (politeia), as a way to ensure 
their continued loyalty. Plutarch is not explicit as to whether the 
Thebans had yet again attempted to act against Macedonian 
control over Boeotia, or if this was instead some sort of pre- 
emptive measure on the part of Demetrius. If indeed there was 
unrest in Thebes after Demetrius’ expulsion, settling the situation 
by granting these concessions must have helped him avoid 
expending the time and resources that would have been required 
to engage in another lengthy siege.^ Plutarch does not provide 
many other details of the events which took place in Thebes; 
however, he does imply that Demetrius had begun to conduct 
himself as a king once more prior to his arrival in Thebes. Thus 
his affairs in Greece must have been settled as well as they could 
be, although the anecdote where someone is said to have seen 
Demetrius humbly address is also said to have taken place in 
Thebes. The additional possibility remains that Demetrius was 
forced to make this agreement with Thebes in order to withdraw 


his previously installed garrisons, perhaps to establish them in 
more important and strategic positions elsewhere, to protect his 
remaining coastal cities, and to direct the much-needed money 
and resources required by the Theban garrison into another more 
important avenue. It is subsequently unclear whether Demetrius 
chose to withdraw, or if there was also an agreement to an 
alliance between the Boeotians and Demetrius.? Elsewhere, 
however, there is clear evidence of unrest, and in the spring of 
287 more bad news reached the king. 

Once more the Athenians saw their chance at freedom, and 
seized upon it. The Athenians acted quickly to reassert their 
control over their own city, and had overrun the Macedonian 
garrison which had been installed in the city since 295. Several 
important factors have bearing on the chronology for these 
events, such as the amount of time which passed between 
Demetrius' expulsion from Macedonia and his arrival to settle the 
unrest in Athens. Plutarch's version supports the interpretation 
that Demetrius spent a considerable length of time visiting Greek 
cities in order to recover, and to ensure that his army was of a 
respectable size, all before journeying to Thebes. Granting 
politeia to the Thebans may have also taken a while, if complex 
negotiations were required (in contrast to Plut. Demetr. 46.1). 
Finally, Plutarch's narrative suggests that the events occurring 
between Demetrius' flight to Cassandreia, and his visit to Thebes 
had all taken place and were completed before the Athenians 
revolted against the king.© Once again, although this account 
cannot be pressed too far for exact chronology, it does suggest 
that we have to allow for at least a few months between the end 
of Demetrius’ reign in Macedonia and the subsequent revolt of 
the Athenians. 

The date of the start of the revolt, the siege, and Demetrius’ 
arrival on the scene have proved difficult to place within the 
chronology. It can be assumed that it was Demetrius’ failure in 
Macedonia in the autumn of 288 which prompted the Athenians 
to take action. However, the revolt does not appear to have been 
in full operation until the spring of 287, with Demetrius arriving 
to deal with the situation a few months later. In terms of the time 
frame for these events, it has been proposed that the Athenians 


would have acted sooner rather than later. Habicht, for example, 
suggests that Athens would not have delayed for more than nine 
months between Demetrius’ loss of Macedonia, and making the 
decision to repel the Macedonian forces controlling the city. It 
has even been proposed that six months would be too long a 
delay to be credible.” A decision to act immediately would not be 
without precedent, as the Athenians had once before shown their 
ability and inclination to capitalize on an opportunity to strike 
against Macedonian control. It would be immensely more fruitful 
for them to put things in motion before Demetrius was able to 
make a recovery. However, a greater length of time between the 
catalyst and the revolt itself is explicable by the fact that the 
Athenians would have wished to proceed with caution, and to 
plan their revolt carefully. In 288, Demetrius continued to find 
support in several important cities, and was probably still in a 
strong enough position to offer some serious retaliation against 
Athens. Faced with the prospect of another siege by Demetrius, 
the Athenians decided to be as prepared as possible in terms of 
supplies and food, knowing full well that widespread starvation 
had already cost them their freedom twice in recent years. If 
Demetrius' whereabouts and activities during these months 
followed a logical progression, he travelled to the Peloponnese 
from Thebes, and then marched on Athens from there. This 
proposed route is supported by the decree for Callias, which 
specifically refers to Demetrius’ arrival from the Peloponnese 
(SEG 28.60 ll. 17). Demetrius must have still retained a strong 
base in Corinth, and likely remained there for the winter of 
288/287.8 This in turn helps to account for the caution and delay 
on the part of the Athenians, who would not have wanted to act 
rashly with Demetrius and his army established nearby. 
Demetrius was probably still in Corinth in the spring, when the 
word arrived that the Athenians had revolted. 

Others have proposed a later date, such as Shear, who 
originally dated the revolt of Athens to 286, to accommodate a 
later date for Demetrius’ expulsion. However, it is now clear that 
these dates are incorrect, especially considering Demetrius' other 
activities during this time, and the evidence of the Athenian 
decrees, which collectively support that these events occurred in 


287.? The decrees in question include that for Callias (SEG 
28.60), Phaedrus (IG ii? 682), Zenon (IG ii? 650), and 
Demochares (Plut. Mor. 847c-851f), which all point towards 
supporting a date as early as spring 287 for the Athenian revolt. 
This subsequently confirms that Demetrius' expulsion belongs to 
the year 288, and that Demetrius would probably have launched 
his assault on the city during the summer of 287.1 In addition to 
these decrees, there are some details supplied by Plutarch's 
Demetrius and Pyrrhus, as well as Pausanias (Paus. 1.26.1-2), and 
the honorific decree for the mercenary soldier Strombichus (IG ii? 
666, 667), all of which aid in the reconstruction of the final 
revolt. 

There are several different reasons for the Athenians’ 
dissatisfaction, and some of their discontent probably stemmed 
from the measures Demetrius imposed on the city to maintain its 
compliance. While the Athenians may have enjoyed a temporary 
reprieve from the interference of the king, Demetrius’ 
involvement in the administration of the city appears to have 
intensified as time went on. This was influenced by the fact that, 
once Demetrius assumed the Macedonian throne, he would have 
faced the constant threat that, while occupied with any of his 
other campaigns, his other possessions might have responded to 
the unrest by seeking to regain their independence. As a result, 
he resolved to use harsher measures on his Greek possessions, 
including Athens, to ensure that they remained subdued.!! This 
was in contrast to Demetrius’ previous policy of granting the 
Athenians some freedom in how the city administered their 
affairs, and Demetrius’ general attempts to maintain good 
relations with them. A few of the restrictions to Athenian 
freedoms are hinted at by the extant evidence: for example, it 
was probably this more stringent policy which saw 
Olympiodorus, an apparent supporter of Demetrius, restored to a 
position of power within the city.12 That Olympiodorus was 
directly protecting Demetrius’ interests in Athens is made clear 
by the fact that he served for two consecutive terms as archon in 
both 294/293 and 293/292, a highly unusual occurrence, which 
was forbidden under normal Athenian democracy.!3 
Olympiodorus may also have wielded more power in this 


position, as it appears that he was referred to with a specific 
term, *ó A@nvaiwv mpootatioac’.!4+ In addition to this, the 
Office secretaries were replaced by the anagrapheis, a feature 
which had belonged to the regime of 322-319.15 

Between Demetrius' attempts to consolidate his kingdom and 
his preoccupation with his extensive campaign preparations, he 
may have felt that it was important to have one of his supporters 
in control of Athens for an additional year, although perhaps 
significantly this was only a temporary measure. By 291, the 
election of archons had returned to selection by lot once more. It 
may be that Demetrius was striving to find a balance between a 
need to control the crucial city of Athens, while also ensuring 
that the citizens remained content with his rule. Ferguson linked 
the prominence of Olympiodorus during this period to the sudden 
disappearance of Stratocles, who ceases to appear in the 
inscriptions of Athens after 293. If Stratocles had died, or else 
was no longer able to act as Demetrius' trusted agent within the 
city, perhaps owing to his unpopularity, then this may explain 
why Demetrius then established Olympiodorus to serve a second 
term for just one additional year.!ó In further support of 
Demetrius' exertion of control over Athens during this period, the 
year 292 had seen the return of a number of exiled oligarchic 
leaders, who presumably served the Macedonian  king's 
interests.!7 The sources state that it was only after the 
philosopher Theophrastus petitioned Demetrius that these men 
were allowed into the city, although the return of potential 
supporters to one of his most important possessions would have 
been welcomed by the king. This event probably occurred within 
a few years of Demetrius’ occupation of Athens, and Dreyer has 
suggested that these events may also belong to the year 292/291, 
a turning point in the supremacy of Demetrius in Athens.!? 
Naturally, although these measures must have had their benefits 
for Demetrius in the short term, they ensured that the king's rule 
soon became disagreeable to the Athenians once more. In 
addition to this, we also know that the Antigonid garrison 
remained in the city, and that ultimately even some level of 
subjugation by a Macedonian king must have been incompatible 
with the Athenians' democratic ideals. 


Eventually, these various measures to maintain control over 
the city became intolerable and the Athenians attempted to limit 
the king's influence over their affairs. One of the steps the 
Athenians took was to remove the priest of the Soteres cult, a 
certain Diphilus, from his post as eponymous magistrate.!? His 
name was also said to have been erased from the city's records, 
and he lost the privilege of giving his name to the year (Plut. 
Demetr. 46.2). The Soteres had functioned as eponymoi from 307 
(cf. Plut. Demetr. 10.4), and so the actions of the Athenians here 
demonstrate that they were now attempting to restore their 
former constitution, and remove Demetrius' supporters from their 
various exalted positions within the city. However, the epigraphic 
evidence does not support that Diphilus had actually held this 
exact position, nor did the priests of the Soteres cult replace the 
archons as the eponymoi from 307/306 to 288/287.2°9 As a result, 
Plutarch may in fact be erroneous in this claim, and the author 
has combined or confused a number of different, distinct events 
which took place as the Athenians were attempting to reassert 
their control over the city. Dreyer has suggested plausibly that 
either Plutarch may have misunderstood his source here, and 
connected the change to the Athenian defection from Demetrius 
in 287, or alternatively, Plutarch connected the restoration to the 
former democratic state to further dramatize Demetrius' eventual 
failure.2! Plutarch also reports that the Athenians re-elected their 
preferred archons in accordance with their normal democratic 
customs, which may be connected with the end of Olympiodorus’ 
position within the city (Plut. Demetr. 46.2). These actions seem 
plausible, given the Athenians' dissatisfaction with Demetrius. 
However, once again it is difficult to know whether this change 
belongs within the context of the 287 revolt. It is also uncertain 
whether citizens themselves forced this return to their normal 
democratic procedures, as Plutarch implies, or if they were in fact 
granted these concessions by Demetrius. Presumably, if the 
Athenians had refused to comply with the wishes of the king, 
then this would have necessitated earlier intervention. 
Regardless, the epigraphic evidence which concerns the 
Athenians’ final rebellion in 287 is clear in that it states 
specifically that the citizens fought to rid themselves of 


Demetrius' garrisons, and refers to their intentions as fighting for 
the democracy of all Athenians, in contrast to what they had 
endured under the regime of Demetrius.22 Demetrius’ expulsion 
from Macedonia must have been just the opportunity the city had 
been waiting for, and one which then prompted the resentful 
Athenians into action. 

Plutarch's description of the revolt itself is relatively short, but 
he does report that the Athenians sent for assistance from Pyrrhus 
when they realized that Demetrius was actually far stronger than 
they had anticipated (Plut. Demetr. 46.2). It was at this point that 
Demetrius angrily besieged the city. The decrees for the brothers 
Phaedrus and Callias provide far more detail and offer further 
insight into the progress of the revolt, including details of the 
events which took place before Demetrius’ actual arrival in 
Athens (Callias SEG 28.60; Phaedrus IG ii? 682). This decree 
reveals that Phaedrus was the hoplite general for 288/287, and 
indicates that he finished his term with the city free and 
autonomous (IG ii? 682 Il. 38-40), which helps to narrow the 
possible dates for when these events took place. The decree also 
reveals that Phaedrus was in command of the effort to protect the 
year's harvest, which can help to provide a chronological 
pinpoint.23 The Attic harvest usually began in the month of 
Thargelion, and so the first attempts by the Athenians to begin 
their extraction from Demetrius’ control can be dated to the 
spring of 287, in the archonship of Cimon, as presumably it 
would not have been very beneficial for the Athenians to harvest 
their crops much earlier than this date.2^ The attempts to protect 
the harvest are significant, as they were directly related to the 
opposition which had formed against Demetrius, and indicate 
that the Athenians were concerned with stockpiling supplies in 
the expectation that they might be forced to withstand a siege. 
Their efforts prompted an attack from Demetrius’ garrison, still 
situated in the Piraeus, which attempted to regain control of the 
situation. It must not have been long after these events that the 
Athenian resistance was forced to face Demetrius himself, who 
hastened to prevent the revolt from gaining momentum (cf. SEG 
28.60 Il. 11-17).25 


The other decree concerns Callias the brother of Phaedrus and 


a mercenary captain for Ptolemy.2© The decree honours Callias 
for his role in the revolt, and indicates that he was in command 
of 1,000 soldiers from the Ptolemaic garrison on Andros, which 
were sent to assist the Athenians in regaining their freedom (SEG 
28.60 ll. 18-23). This decree demonstrates clearly that Ptolemy 
was supporting the Athenian anti-Demetrius faction, as would be 
expected. Additionally, the fact that Ptolemy had managed to 
establish a garrison on Andros also accords well with Plutarch’s 
earlier statements that Ptolemy had taken a great fleet into Greek 
waters to work against Demetrius’ control of the area.27 This 
section of the decree is important, as it highlights the fact that 
the Athenians faced many problems simultaneously during their 
attempts to expel Demetrius’ soldiers from the city, and bring in 
as much of the harvest as possible: 


When the revolution of the Demos took place against those who 
were occupying the city, and they expelled the mercenary soldiers 
from the City, but the fort on the Museium was still occupied, and 
the countryside was in a state of war at the hands of the troops 
from the Piraeus, and while Demetrius with his army was 
approaching from the Peloponnese to attack the City—Callias 
learned the impending danger to the state, and choosing a 
thousand of the mercenary troops stationed with him on Andros, 
paying their wages and providing rations of grain, he came at once 
to the city to help the Demos; acting in accordance with the good 
will of King Ptolemy, toward the Demos; and he marched his troops 
into the countryside and made every effort to protect the harvest of 
the grain so that as much grain as possible could be brought into 


the city.28 


The text first implies that Callias acted of his own accord, but 
then clarifies that it was specifically with Ptolemy’s approval that 
he made his way to help the Athenians with the mercenaries. It 
was through these efforts that the Athenians were able to 
continue gathering the harvest into the city. The decree goes on 
to state that Callias himself was injured during a skirmish (SEG 
28.60 Il. 27-30), but overall through the efforts of the brothers 
and the support of Ptolemy, the Athenians seem to have enjoyed 
some success. Shear interprets the lines 23-32 of this decree as 


supporting the notion that there were at least two separate 
engagements during the time of the revolt, and that Callias' 
regiment took part in both. Another Ptolemaic officer, a certain 
Zenon, is mentioned in a decree as a commander of a light 
military force, and it has been suggested that he was in charge of 
importing grain for Athens at this critical time as well (cf. IG ii? 
650).2? However, Shear believes that, considering the content of 
the SEG 28.60 inscription, the evidence concerning Zenon should 
be interpreted as indicating the commander's involvement in the 
same operations, specifically that Zenon was in charge of 
gathering the harvest, while Callias defended the operations 
against attempts by Demetrius’ garrison to ravage the crops.?0 
Line 30 of the decree onwards, where Callias' injuries are 
mentioned, could also conceivably correspond with the section in 
Plutarch's much briefer description of events, where he says that 
the enraged Demetrius launched a furious assault on the city 
(Plut. Demetr. 46.3). Equally, however, Callias' injury could 
belong to the engagement which took place while they were 
defending the gathering of the harvest.?! Finally, the evidence 
from this decree shows that all of these events, including the 
gathering of the harvest, had taken place while the Athenians 
were still anticipating Demetrius’ arrival (SEG 28.60 ll. 17), as 
opposed to those events which occurred once he had actually 
arrived in Attica (SEG 28.60 ll. 27).22 This decree also reveals 
that those in the Piraeus, probably members of the Antigonid 
garrison, fought to maintain control over the city while they 
waited for Demetrius to bring reinforcements. 

Shear maintains that the lines 15-16 of the decree for Callias 
demonstrate that the garrison in the Piraeus responded very 
quickly to the Athenians' attempts to gather in supplies, and 
retaliated by laying waste to the countryside (cf. SEG 28.60 Il. 
15-16). It may have been these raids carried out by the Piraeus 
garrison which Callias fought against to protect the harvest (cf. 
SEG 28.60 ll. 25).?? However, the decree also supports the notion 
that separate operations could have been under way at the same 
time. This theory gains even more weight when considering that 
the Athenians would have wanted to be as prepared as possible 
for retaliation from Demetrius.?^ During the course of all these 


events, it is also known that Olympiodorus made an attempt to 
remove Demetrius’ garrison force, hoping to eliminate the 
possibility that the Athenians would have to fight hostile forces 
from both outside and within the city.?» Pausanias’ version of 
events reports that the Athenians had elected former Demetrius- 
supporter Olympiodorus as general, and this account makes clear 
that he now was on the side of the Athenians, assisting them in 
their bid to win back their independence from Demetrius. 
Olympiodorus is recorded as having led the force that attacked 
the Antigonid garrison on the Museium. As Olympiodorus is 
specifically said to have recruited the old men and ephebes for 
this task, this may indicate that all who were usually considered 
fit for fighting were already engaged in protecting Athens from 
Demetrius' forces, or else were helping to gather in the harvest 
(Paus. 1.26.1).36 One of Demetrius’ other supporters, the 
commander Strombichus, also betrayed the king's interests 
during these events. Strombichus was a subordinate of a certain 
Spintharus, the commander of Demetrius’ garrison on the 
Museium, and the epigraphic evidence shows that he defected 
from his post with at least some of the garrison to support the 
Athenian cause instead, probably assisting Olympiodorus’ 
force.?7 Olympiodorus was somewhat successful, and was able to 
expel the troops from the city, while Pausanias makes the 
additional claim that Olympiodorus recovered the Piraeus and 
Munychia (Paus. 1.26.3). However, it does not appear that the 
pro-Demetrius faction were entirely removed from Athens; 
instead they remained in the fortress on the Museium to await 
the Besieger's arrival (cf. Paus. 1.26.1; SEG 28.60 ll. 11-14). 


Demetrius had no intention of letting Athens slip from his 
grasp a second time, and his response to the revolt was to take 
quick action. He hastened from the Peloponnese, and was able to 
lay siege to the city, perhaps drawing on the forces he had 
assembled from the cities in southern Greece. Plutarch's account 
indicates that Demetrius retaliated with rather unanticipated 
speed and force, and his sudden march on the city took the 
Athenians by surprise, despite their best attempts to prepare 
themselves. This confirms that the Athenians had been hoping to 
take advantage of Demetrius’ failure in Macedonia and his 


difficulties with the other dynasts, but unfortunately they had 
missed their window of opportunity owing to their equally 
pressing need to prepare thoroughly before they could try to 
expel the Macedonian garrisons. When they realized Demetrius' 
arrival was imminent, the Athenians must have turned to 
Pyrrhus. Plutarch's account is not clear as to how soon the new 
king of Macedonia was able to help, if indeed Pyrrhus even 
arrived in the city while the revolt was still ongoing (Plut. 
Demetr. 46.2; cf. Pyrrh. 12.6-8).°8 That the Athenians summoned 
him, however, must indicate that Demetrius had made an 
impressive recovery of his former strength, and that they were 
unable to deal with him alone. 

Demetrius quickly gained the upper hand, retained control of 
the garrison in the Piraeus, and had enough resources at his 
disposal to engage in a strenuous siege. Yet despite his apparent 
position, Demetrius was soon persuaded to adopt a peaceful 
course of action rather than completely assail the city. There are 
two separate accounts of the negotiations which followed the 
Athenian revolt. According to Plutarch's version of events, the 
citizens appealed to Demetrius, sending a certain philosopher 
Crates on their behalf to negotiate with the Besieger. Plutarch's 
brief account is as ambiguous as ever, and gives no clue as to 
what these negotiations might have been, only stating that the 
philosopher was able to persuade Demetrius to end his siege of 
the city, by pointing out that it was in his better interest to direct 
his efforts elsewhere.?? 

Pyrrhus' arrival in the city, or perhaps merely the threat of his 
arrival, may have induced Demetrius to abandon his efforts, in 
order to avoid yet another military involvement with the younger 
king. Demetrius deferred to negotiation instead, just as in his 
dealings with the Thebans, where he preferred, or else was forced 
by circumstances, to concede to the more diplomatic course of 
action. However, Pyrrhus was probably not present in Athens 
during the siege itself. In both Lives, Plutarch refers to Pyrrhus' 
contact with the Athenians, but the Pyrrhus suggests that Pyrrhus 
enjoyed a welcome reception in Athens (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 12.4—5). 
He was even able to visit the Acropolis to make a sacrifice to 
Athena and address the citizens, actions which do not seem to 


imply that the city was in turmoil, or that Demetrius was present. 
With this considered, it is possible that Pyrrhus was delayed in 
approaching the city or intervening on its behalf until the 
negotiations were under way. This delay could be plausibly 
attributed to his own difficulties with Lysimachus, and the 
necessity of securing his half of his newly acquired kingdom (cf. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 12.1-3).?9 We do know, however, that Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius eventually agreed upon terms for a temporary peace, 
and so Pyrrhus must have intervened at some point, or at the 
very least was prepared to support the Athenians against 
Demetrius.^! 

Interestingly, the honorary decree for Callias makes no 
mention of the philosopher Crates, or Pyrrhus' involvement in the 
peace agreement, but suggests instead that the negotiations on 
behalf of the Athenians actually took place between Demetrius 
and a certain Sostratus, who implored Demetrius to raise the 
siege.^2 Sostratus of Cnidus was a prominent member of the 
Ptolemaic court, and there is evidence to support these 
discussions from the decree for Callias, which indicates Sostratus 
arrived in the Piraeus to begin the peace negotiations close to the 
autumn of 287.43 Although an embassy of citizens, led by Callias, 
was also summoned to consult with Sostratus, the overall 
impression is that the Athenians themselves may have had very 
little influence over the outcome (SEG 28.60 ll. 31-2).^^ The 
terms of the treaty proceeded to place the Piraeus, Munychia, 
Salamis, and the Attic fortresses at Eleusis, as well as Phyle, 
Panactum, and Sunium, all into Demetrius’ hands, and on a 
certain Phaedrus' advice, both the Council and the Assembly then 
approved the peace and the terms of the agreement.^? While 
Plutarch's accounts indicate that, once Demetrius had settled 
things, the king made a relatively quick departure for Asia (Plut. 
Demetr. 46.1-2; Pyrrh. 12.4—5), the details in the decree for 
Callias indicate that these arrangements were complex.46 It 
should also be noted that the decrees which honoured the 
principal figures who had contributed to the revolt were not 
established until 286/285, once Demochares had returned from 
exile. This could imply that the peace negotiations actually 
continued throughout the winter of 287/286, and so Demetrius 


would not have left to launch his campaign in Asia until early 
286.^7 The evidence is not irreconcilable with Plutarch, however, 
if was after these discussions that Pyrrhus himself entered the 
scene and made his own agreement with Demetrius (cf. Plut. 
Pyrrh. 12.4-5). Plutarch's account additionally reports that 
Pyrrhus was pleased with the Athenians and their actions but 
cautioned them, most wisely, that they ought not to allow any of 
the kings into the city in the future. This is an echo of the 
Athenians' original sentiments to Demetrius after Ipsus, and it 
could be that regardless of the agreement between the kings, they 
hoped that Athens might still (successfully) reject Demetrius. The 
coalition's original goal was to oust Demetrius from his dominant 
position and put a stop to his campaign before he could snatch 
their domains for himself. Yet the situation in Athens instead saw 
both Ptolemy and Pyrrhus attempting to negotiate, and we hear 
nothing of any efforts on the part of Seleucus or Lysimachus. 
Ultimately, the other kings acceded to Demetrius’ continued 
control over Athens, and most significantly of all Demetrius was 
able to embark with his forces for Asia Minor in early 286, with 
the tacit compliance of Ptolemy and Pyrrhus. ^9 


This sudden lack of decisive action, after the energetic assault 
on Demetrius' possessions, is rather curious. It could be that, with 
Demetrius unseated from the power base of Macedonia, the other 
kings no longer felt as threatened as they had previously. Perhaps 
they did not consider that Demetrius would ever regain his 
former position, and so wished to avoid wasting their efforts on 
needless, time-consuming conflict. But this was something of a 
miscalculation. The quick march on Athens, and its favourable 
result, demonstrates once again Demetrius’ remarkable knack for 
recovery from dire circumstances. The answer could lie with the 
activities of the deeply mistrusted Lysimachus. Ptolemy and 
Pyrrhus might have been inclined to leave Demetrius to his 
campaigning, owing to Lysimachus' recent activities; his seizure 
of a portion of Macedonia appears to have been unexpected and 
unwelcome (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 12.2). Lysimachus himself does not 
emerge from the sources as a popular figure, and references to 
him and his relationships with the other Successors usually show 
that he did not receive much support. Plutarch's comments 


concerning the other Successors' attitudes towards Lysimachus 
after Ipsus may also apply here, as they were said to have 
previously neglected to assist Lysimachus because they found him 
just as objectionable as Demetrius (cf. Plut. Demetr. 31.4). It 
would be understandable, then, if it was Lysimachus’ lack of 
popularity which prompted this quick shuffling of alliances, with 
Pyrrhus and Ptolemy aiming to secure a strong position, and in 
turn granting Demetrius a temporary reprieve from conflict. 
Certainly, the relationship between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus must 
have been strained, and the agreement drawn between the three 
dynasts ignored both the interests of Seleucus and Lysimachus, 
while the latter became the direct target of Demetrius.^? But soon 
after these agreements, Pyrrhus came to his senses: Plutarch 
reports that Pyrrhus soon decided to resume operations once 
more, on Lysimachus' advice. As Demetrius departed for Asia, 
Pyrrhus moved to seize Thessaly, and attacked Macedonian 
garrisons in unnamed locations within Greece.°9 
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26 


The Final Campaign 


Demetrius descended upon Asia Minor, hoping to stir up rebellion 
among the Ionian cities, and intending to take Caria and Lydia 
(Map 7).! It has been difficult to reconstruct the campaign route, 
but Plutarch does offer some clues. He indicates that Demetrius 
collected all his ships after raising the siege against Athens, and 
that together with his infantry and cavalry they sailed to Asia 
with the intention of assailing the territories belonging to 
Lysimachus (Demetr. 46.4). Just as Demetrius had facilitated his 
recovery after Ipsus by directing his efforts against Lysimachus, 
he once again sought to enrich his power at this enemy's expense, 
and so specifically targeted Lysimachus' possessions. Within the 
same context, Plutarch records another interesting occurrence: 
Demetrius finally married one of Ptolemy's daughters, the same 
Ptolemais he had agreed to marry in 298/297 BC.2 This may 
have been the realization of the original arrangement between 
Demetrius, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, as Plutarch asserts that the 
marriage now took place in fulfilment of Seleucus' earlier 
attempts to negotiate an alliance.? However, given the 
circumstances, and the length of time which had passed since the 
original betrothal, this marriage must be considered a direct 
result of the new agreement drawn up between the kings 
following the events in Athens. As always, such a marriage would 
have served as a way to affirm an alliance, this time between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius. The actual marriage is placed temporally 
by Plutarch at the beginning of Demetrius' campaign in Asia, and 
he claims that it took place in Miletus after Demetrius had left 
Athens, although once again he has condensed Demetrius' 
movements as he did not arrive in Miletus first. Instead, Caunus 


was Demetrius’ first destination, even prior to his attack on 
Lysimachus' territories, inferred from the fact that this was later 
the location of his navy during the final stages of the campaign 
(cf. Plut. Demetr. 49.5).^ There is also some very fragmentary 
epigraphic evidence which may support Demetrius' contact with 
the city, as an inscription from Caunus indicates that he thanked 
the Caunians for their support in his war against Lysimachus, 
which surely belongs to this context.° Considering the logistic 
concerns facing Demetrius he and the army must have kept near 
to the coast as they marched, in order to ensure ready access to 
supplies from the fleet. Probably they marched north through 
central Caria towards Tralleis, moving east through the Maeander 
valley, before at last arriving in Miletus.© 
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Map 7. Demetrius' Final Campaign, 286/285 BC. 


Drawn by Michael Athanson (Source: Natural Earth). O Pat Wheatley 
and Charlotte Dunn. 


There is some significance in the fact that Demetrius, 
Eurydice, and Ptolemais met in Miletus, as it was supposed to 
have been under the control of Lysimachus. The choice of 
location, therefore, is evidence for either his loss of control of this 


area to Demetrius, indicating a military engagement, or else the 
strained relationship between Lysimachus and the Milesians, 
which in turn suggests that they willingly went over to Demetrius 
when they had the opportunity to do so.” However, Plutarch's 
version of these events does not provide much detail, and simply 
states that Demetrius was received by Eurydice near Miletus, and 
that she oversaw the wedding of Demetrius to her daughter (Plut. 
Demetr. 46.5). Nothing in the sources indicates that the 
marriage celebrations were as elaborate as those of the other 
weddings, or that Demetrius’ time in or near Miletus was a 
protracted affair. Nor do the sources preserve what became of 
Ptolemais after these events. Plutarch does report that the couple 
had one child together, also called Demetrius, so it is conceivable 
that Ptolemais may have accompanied him for part of his 
campaign, or that the army halted near Miletus for a short time.? 

Swiftly following this marriage, Demetrius continued his 
campaign efforts in earnest, and made attempts on the cities near 
Miletus (Plut. Demetr. 46.6). Despite the moderate success he 
enjoyed with Athens, Thebes, and the new alliance with Ptolemy, 
Demetrius was still at a greater disadvantage than he had 
anticipated. The force he had assembled by the time he left for 
Asia was a mere fraction of what he had originally intended to 
take with him. Plutarch reports that Demetrius was only able to 
gather 11,000 infantry, along with an unspecified amount of 
cavalry, and his navy, presumably consisting of all the ships 
which had been completed by this time (Plut. Demetr. 46.4).10 
We can perhaps infer some numbers from the typical cavalry-to- 
infantry ratios for this time. Given that the ratio of infantry to 
cavalry under Philip II and Alexander III had been around 6:1, 
and that the numbers for the campaign indicate a ratio of around 
8:1 for Demetrius' invading force, he may have been able to 
muster between 1,300 and 1,800 cavalry to accompany his 
11,000 infantry, although due to the unexpected loss of 
Macedonia, definitive numbers are difficult to establish.!! 
Plutarch does not specify all of the cities Demetrius targeted. It 
can be assumed, however, that he would have directed his forces 
against any of the territories in the area still under Lysimachus’ 
control. Among Demetrius’ chief concerns must have been the 


strategic acquisition of coastal cities, so that he could continue to 
make the most of his superior navy, as well as the attainment of 
further funds to supply his army. 

Some of the places targeted were happy to attach themselves 
to the Besieger of their own volition. It is possible these places 
genuinely supported Demetrius over Lysimachus, or else like 
Athens they were compelled to make such concessions in order to 
avoid violence and destruction. We have, for example, epigraphic 
evidence which indicates that Magnesia supported Demetrius. 12 
Other locations, however, had to be taken by force, and Plutarch 
specifically names Sardis as one of the cities which opposed 
Demetrius, although once again he gives no indication of how 
much time or effort was required to subdue the area (Plut. 
Demetr. 46.6). The city of Priene also apparently put up 
resistance.1? The record of this engagement, too, suffers from a 
lack of detail, and it is not reported whether Priene was 
successful in holding out against Demetrius, or if it was brought 
under his control. It is also worth considering that Lysimachus? 
forces must have been in operation in the area, counteracting 
Demetrius' efforts. Lysimachus had probably already recovered 
Ephesus in 294,1^ but a stratagem of Polyaenus has sometimes 
been attributed to this context instead, and this interpretation 
would suggest that Demetrius also made an attempt to recapture 
the city.!5 Since Demetrius had dealings with Caunus, Miletus, 
Priene, Magnesia, and possibly Ephesus, before reaching as far as 
Sardis, he probably made his way systematically along the coast, 
and spent considerable time targeting the various cities of Caria 
and Lydia.16 


At the outset Demetrius enjoyed some moderate success, and 
this momentum continued as some of Lysimachus' generals chose 
to desert their commander for Demetrius’ camp instead. Plutarch 
specifies that these men brought significant quantities of money 
and troops along with them, a blow to Lysimachus and a boon for 
Demetrius (Plut. Demetr. 46.6). He was not able to sustain this 
good fortune, however, and Lysimachus! formidable son 
Agathocles soon arrived to put an end to this progress. Such 
retaliation must have been expected, although Demetrius may 
have been hoping to capitalize on the growing tensions between 


Pyrrhus and Lysimachus in order to secure a strong position first, 
before having to face a defensive force. This was a wise strategy, 
as the situation between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus was an uneasy 
one, and there was a great deal of mutual mistrust between the 
two kings (cf. Plut. Pyrrh. 12.1-3). The suspicion with which the 
two kings regarded one another would not have been helped by 
the apparent peace agreement between Demetrius, Ptolemy, and 
Pyrrhus, so that Demetrius might have felt confident in 
maintaining the support of the other kings in his ventures against 
Lysimachus. Perhaps unexpectedly, however, and unfortunately 
for Demetrius, the other two kings were able to avoid any coming 
clash in favour of prioritizing their attack on Demetrius instead. 
Plutarch's comments that Lysimachus was able to convince 
Pyrrhus to march against Demetrius' possessions in Thessaly seem 
a clear indication that the kings had decided to unite once more 
against their common enemy (Plut. Pyrrh. 12.5). This also proves 
that, yet again, Demetrius was wrong to put his faith in an 
agreement with Pyrrhus, and it is interesting to speculate 
whether their long history together and familial connection 
continued to cloud the Besieger's judgement. This turn of events 
negated any benefit Demetrius might have gained during the 
course of the negotiations of 287/286, and having been assured 
that the coalition was not about to entirely turn against him, 
Lysimachus was able to send a sizeable force to counteract 
Demetrius' presence in Asia Minor. 

The pair's exact movements are unknown, but Plutarch's 
account implies that Agathocles’ sudden advance forced 
Demetrius to abandon his efforts in the area, which could 
indicate that he had been operating against the cities in Caria and 
Lydia. He was driven off, or else may have pre-emptively left in 
order to avoid Agathocles. Demetrius then began a march into 
Phrygia, where he intended to try his luck with Armenia, Media, 
and the upper satrapies. He may also have hoped that Agathocles 
would not follow him in this direction. The fact that Demetrius 
chose to avoid a proper confrontation with Agathocles as these 
events progressed may suggest that he commanded the smaller 
force, but Plutarch also comments that Demetrius’ soldiers were 
‘suspicious’ as to where their king was leading them (Plut. 


Demetr. 46.7-8). Perhaps more  pressingly Demetrius’ 
accompanying army was unwilling to fight, and so he was 
reluctant to push his soldiers into a difficult engagement which 
might result in desertions or failure.!” There was no way that the 
Besieger could sustain another catastrophe like the failure in 
Macedonia, and this may have forced him to take a more 
cautious course of action, avoiding Agathocles for as long as 
possible. Agathocles kept up in pursuit, and Plutarch states that 
Agathocles and Demetrius did engage in a number of skirmishes 
following his march to Phrygia, although again it is not known 
for certain when or exactly where these occurred. The more 
experienced commander frequently got the better of Agathocles 
in these engagements, if Plutarch is to be believed, and such 
victories may have compelled Demetrius to continue, albeit very 
cautiously (Plut. Demetr. 46.7). However, even if Demetrius had 
proved to be the better general, he was nevertheless unable to 
make any significant progress or territorial gains. A further 
possibility arises that this claim is another example of where the 
author has chosen to exaggerate Demetrius' success, as it serves 
the narrative to set up his tragic king as experiencing one last 
moment of good fortune prior to describing his final, ultimate 
failure. 

Agathocles found it difficult to deal with Demetrius during 
these skirmishes, which prompted him to begin an attack on the 
supply routes instead (Plut. Demetr. 46.8). Soon, through the 
concerted efforts of Agathocles, Demetrius and his army were 
forced into ineffectual wandering, and cut off from the fleet and 
necessary provisions, famine beset the army. The Antigonid 
forces probably spent the summer of 286 attempting to avoid 
Agathocles, although it is difficult to discern Demetrius' long- 
term objectives here. There was no further success to be had in 
Phrygia, and so Demetrius’ next move was to travel further east, 
but the lack of supplies proved to be detrimental. This was not 
only because of the critical need for access to the necessary 
provisions for his army, but also because of the blow to morale 
this caused. The feeling among Demetrius’ remaining supporters 
was one of great mistrust, and in fact Plutarch implies that 
Demetrius’ men were unaware of their king’s exact plans. This 


account suggests that the army was highly suspicious of 
Demetrius, believing that he would lead them into war in 
Armenia and Media, which indeed appears to have been his 
intention (Plut. Demetr. 46.8). This statement implies that 
Demetrius was required to keep his plans secret, and perhaps 
suggests that he would not be able to rely on the support of his 
army if he revealed that his intentions were to travel into either 
of these regions. Plutarch records another anecdote which 
supports this notion, where one of Demetrius! men was said to 
have posted on the king's pavilion an altered line of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus, which drew a comparison between 
Demetrius and the lost and wandering tragic figures of the 
play.!® Plutarch often has his subjects speak pertinent lines from 
various tragedies, so such an anecdote must be viewed with 
caution.1? Nonetheless, this idea that Demetrius men had no 
idea where their king was leading them, or the exact nature of his 
plans, is reinforced multiple times. This may well have reflected 
the situation that Demetrius' soldiers found themselves in during 
this stage of an apparently objectiveless campaign. If indeed 
Demetrius was attempting to conceal his plans from his army, it 
is possible that the force which now accompanied him had never 
intended to participate in a wider campaign that would bring 
them into direct conflict with the other kings. These lines also 
support that Demetrius withheld information, perhaps out of fear 
that deserters from his camp might reveal important information 
to his enemies. This would have been a very real concern, 
especially when the defection of his soldiers had dealt such a 
serious blow to Demetrius only a few years earlier. And in fact 
this exact scenario, of deserters informing Demetrius' enemies of 
his intentions, did later come to pass, as Plutarch reports that 
deserters ruined a surprise attack on Seleucus’ camp by alerting 
him to the Besieger's plans (Plut. Demetr. 49.2).20 

There could be a number of reasons why Demetrius ventured 
towards the upper satrapies, and it may be that he hoped to 
receive aid from Seleucus, making use of their previously good 
relationship and alliance, and prompted by his growing concerns 
over supplies.2! Other members of Demetrius’ family would also 
have been situated near this location, as Media and the upper 


satrapies were under the control of Antiochus, who had now been 
married to Demetrius’ daughter Stratonice since c.294.22 Marasco 
proposes that Demetrius was attempting to reach the satrapy to 
try to seek refuge with his daughter, who may have been able to 
intervene on behalf of her father. If Agathocles had already 
forced Demetrius and his army away from the coast and begun to 
cut them off from their supply lines, venturing inland towards 
family could well have been Demetrius' best bet, although 
whether or not Demetrius would have actually found support 
with Antiochus and Stratonice is more difficult to say.2? In 
further support of this theory, Plutarch states specifically that 
Demetrius hoped this location would afford him places of refuge 
should he need them.2* Perhaps Agathocles continued to follow 
close, and remained ready to act should the wandering king 
suddenly decide upon a course of action. Finally, when Demetrius 
crossed into Cilicia, Agathocles moved to guard the Cilician Gates 
behind him and prevent his return (cf. Plut. Demetr. 47.2). 

Low morale, general mistrust, and a lack of supplies were 
followed by decisions which reflect the growing desperation of 
the situation. Poor decisions were followed by worse ones, and 
while attempting to cross the river Lycus, a misjudgement 
resulted in the loss of a significant portion of the now steadily 
decreasing army to the rapids (Plut. Demetr. 46.9). Pausanias also 
makes reference to this event, and the dangerous nature of the 
river, although his account differs from Plutarch’s quite 
considerably. Pausanias does not mention the significant losses 
which resulted from the attempt, but instead states that the river 
was not fordable by the infantry, and that only the strongest of 
the cavalry were able to cross (Paus. 4.7.12). By having the 
cavalry assemble in three lines across the river, they were then 
able to lessen the impact of the waves, and this allowed the 
infantry to cross. The two source traditions can be reconciled if 
the stratagem preserved by Pausanias was only partially 
successful, or if this course of action was decided upon after the 
initial losses following a first attempt to cross the river. There is 
also of course the possibility that Plutarch has chosen to 
exaggerate the hardships faced by Demetrius and his army. 
Alternatively, however, the discrepancies between these two 


accounts could suggest that there were two separate river 
crossings made by the army.?5 

Further complicating the interpretation of these sources is the 
fact that it is not known for certain which river, or rivers, Lycus 
is intended here, as there were actually a number of rivers known 
by this name. The probable candidates are either a Pontic river 
Lycus, or a Phrygian river.2© The location of the possible river(s) 
mentioned in these two sources is significant, as if the river in 
question was the Phrygian Lycus, this would put Demetrius on 
the west side of the river.27 This in turn would suggest that 
Demetrius abandoned his attempts to reach the upper satrapies 
relatively quickly, and indicates a route of travelling from Sardis 
to the river, on to Celaenae, and then north-east to Gordium and 
Ancyra, then south-east to Tyana, and at last to the Cilician 
Gates.28 Alternatively, however, the Pontic river is a more 
probable candidate if Demetrius was forced to double back, as 
Plutarch claims (cf. Plut. Demetr. 47.1), before descending into 
Tarsus. This interpretation instead would imply that Demetrius 
moved north-east from Ancyra across the Anatolian plateau, and 
is a more probable route if he was still aiming to reach Armenia 
and Media.2? Given the army's apparent aversion to venturing to 
these locations, however, Demetrius may have abandoned this 
plan fairly quickly, and not progressed very far along this 
proposed route. Such a route would also account for Plutarch’s 
claims that Demetrius was forced to retrace some part of his 
journey, as he would have moved west once deciding to try for 
Cilicia instead. The river crossing, regardless of which 
identification is to be preferred, appears to have afforded them 
no real advantage. This was soon followed by further misfortune 
for Demetrius and his dwindling band of followers. The famine 
was increasing every day and there was an outbreak of disease 
within the camp, which Plutarch attributes to the unwholesome 
nature of what the men had been forced to resort to eating. 
Plutarch records that Demetrius lost at least 8,000 of his men 
owing to these hardships, and such a loss must have represented 
a significant portion of the army (Plut. Demetr. 47.1). It is at this 
point, facing these devastating losses and scant resources, that 
Plutarch claims Demetrius was forced to turn back to Tarsus. If 


Plutarch's original count of 11,000 infantry still applied to the 
situation in 286 (cf. Plut. Demetr. 46.4), as Demetrius started 
along this route, he may have had as little as 4,300 soldiers 
remaining, or perhaps even less.?0 Agathocles’ continued 
presence nearby must have been of great concern, and Demetrius 
continued to choose the path of retreat rather than risk being 
forced to fight. 

Just as Demetrius may have sought assistance from his 
daughter and son-in-law in the upper satrapies, the possibility has 
been raised that he tried his luck in gaining help from the Pontic 
kingdom. This was now under the control of Mithridates Ctistes, 
and of course Mithridates and Demetrius had been friends in 
their youth.?! While no information is attested for a later 
relationship, Mithridates could conceivably have remained a 
friend and potential ally of Demetrius.?? At this stage, 
Mithridates’ kingdom was allied with Lysimachus, and probably 
he was in no real position to offer help, but Demetrius equally 
would have been in a desperate enough position to try.?? This 
theory may also gain some support if the river Lycus in question 
was in Bithynia, near the Pontic kingdom, which would attest to 
Demetrius' presence in the area and perhaps indicate that he 
considered trying to reach Mithridates. Ultimately, whatever 
Demetrius' intentions during this stage of his campaign, he 
appears to have been forced to change course once more, and so 
did not advance into Armenia and Media. The hardships endured 
by his army would also indicate that Demetrius did not receive 
the support he was looking for, whether from his daughter and 
son-in-law, his former friend, or any other possible ally, as he 
continued his march.?^ 


When no assistance eventuated, Demetrius was forced to enter 
Cilicia to face Seleucus, the very course of action he had been 
trying to avoid. Considering the possible routes Demetrius may 
have taken with his army, they were likely on the march for a 
number of months before reaching Cilicia.?^ It was therefore 
autumn of 286 when Demetrius finally arrived in this area.3° 
Further evidence of Demetrius' dwindling control over his own 
forces is attested by Plutarch. He claims that the king desired to 
protect the land from being plundered by his men for supplies, 


but doubted that he would be able to, given how much they had 
already suffered. Morale was dangerously low, and no general 
would have been happy to find themselves at the head of a 
hungry, desperate, and increasingly irate army. Any attack on his 
domains would have prompted Seleucus to retaliate harshly, and 
the situation must have been an extremely volatile one (Plut. 
Demetr. 47.2). With little other choice Demetrius sent an 
emotional appeal to Seleucus chronicling his misfortunes, and 
citing their family connection in the hope that Seleucus would be 
moved to pity: 


So he wrote a very long letter to Seleucus, pouring out a torrent of 
bitter complaints about his bad luck, and begging and imploring 
him at length to have pity on a man who was allied to him by 
marriage, and whose suffering deserved sympathy even from his 
enemies.?7 


Indeed he was, and Seleucus sent word that Demetrius was to be 
granted supplies for his troops, and provided with the necessary 
items suitable to his rank and status (Plut. Demetr. 47.4). 
Demetrius was very nearly saved, but despite Seleucus' initial 
willingness to grant a reprieve, he quickly changed his mind. 
Plutarch writes that Seleucus was persuaded to turn on the 
Besieger at the urging of a certain Patrocles, a friend and advisor 
of the Seleucid king.?9 This man cautioned the king not to grant 
Demetrius any indulgences, claiming that it would be detrimental 
to allow him the opportunity to recuperate. Instead, Patrocles 
urged Seleucus to drive Demetrius out of the country. This may 
be implausible; instead, perhaps we should consider that 
Seleucus' apparent generosity was simply a ruse to allow him to 
take the time needed to mobilize his forces, and that the 
intervention of Patrocles could have been the product of a later 
pro-Seleucid source. This is a plausible theory, although it would 
be unusual to find that Seleucus was not already prepared to face 
the approaching army, as he had surely been aware of the 
Besieger's movements for months. Seleucus' actions in granting 
kindnesses were not without precedent either, as he had 
previously reached out to Demetrius, against the wishes and 


advice of the other dynasts, and offered him assistance and 
friendship in 299/298. Perhaps he simply came to realize that to 
do so again would be a fatal miscalculation. Seleucus’ change of 
heart may also reflect the strangeness of these circumstances, as 
there seems to have been a great deal of uncertainty over what 
was to be done about Demetrius. The other kings must have 
viewed Demetrius as rather unpredictable, knew of his reputation 
for seizing an unexpected victory, and perhaps they were unable 
to assess just how much of a threat he still was. 

There was considerable ambivalence among the other kings 
towards Demetrius, and this is a major characteristic of the 
months following the expulsion from Macedonia. The Successors 
were unable to come to an agreement as to what the fate of 
Demetrius should be following his surrender. It is possible that at 
least some of this hesitation came from the fact that Demetrius, 
like themselves, was also of this generation of self-made kings, 
and had the same claim to legitimacy and power as any of the 
others. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus, for example, now jointly ruled 
Macedonia and realistically neither king had a better or more 
legitimate claim to the territory than Demetrius had enjoyed. 
While they were happy to retaliate against Demetrius when he 
impinged upon their own territories, they may still have 
struggled to find the justification to deal the final blow that 
would put an end to his reign entirely. Further complicating this 
issue was the fact that the royal families of these kings were now 
all closely connected through multiple marriage alliances, 
creating the possibility of further problems arising from whatever 
course of action they decided on for Demetrius. Indeed, such 
familial ties were what Demetrius leaned upon to win sympathy 
from Seleucus. Perhaps most significantly of all, Plutarch's 
account implies that the other kings feared Demetrius' situation 
might lead him to undertake some sort of ill-advised, final bid for 
power. We can understand, then, if Seleucus wavered on his 
decision, and then finally chose not to allow Demetrius the 
chance to rally one last time. 

Regardless of his reasons, Seleucus' actions delivered the final 
blow to Demetrius' ambitions. No sooner had the desperate king 
gratefully received word that he would be granted assistance and 


provided with much-needed supplies, Seleucus marched on 
Cilicia, bringing an army against Demetrius instead. Demetrius 
was greatly alarmed, and facing Seleucus' sudden advance, he 
was unable to do anything but flee to the strongest position he 
could find on Mount Taurus. Marshalling a counter attack was 
not an option, and Demetrius was forced to immediately send a 
messenger to Seleucus in one last attempt to negotiate for peace 
(Plut. Demetr. 47.5-6). According to Plutarch, Demetrius 
requested to be allowed to leave Cilicia, in order to make a 
kingdom for himself in some other non-Diadoch territory, 
essentially promising to stop his campaigning. Although the 
words used are Plutarch's choice, the other kings are specifically 
referred to in this account as Demetrius' enemies, in apparent 
contrast to Seleucus who remained the last possible person who 
might demonstrate sympathy for the Besieger (Plut. Demetr. 
47.6). Demetrius also requested permission to at least be allowed 
to spend the winter in Seleucus' territories, if his suggestions 
were otherwise considered unsuitable. With this last desperate 
request, Demetrius was pleading against being driven out to 
either face slaughter at the hands of Lysimachus' forces, or else 
perish trying to endure a winter surrounded by enemies and 
without supplies.3? 


Seleucus was reluctant to grant these concessions, and the 
source speaks of him as being 'suspicious' of Demetrius' requests 
(Plut. Demetr. 48.1). Perhaps he did not truly believe that 
Demetrius would be content to limit his ambitions in this way, or 
else surmised that his rival might still pose a serious threat. But 
despite his reservations, Seleucus did agree that Demetrius could 
stay in Cataonia for the winter.49 There were conditions, 
however, and Demetrius was only permitted to remain in the 
territory for two months of the winter, and was to send his 
prominent friends to Seleucus to serve as hostages. If Demetrius 
did indeed acquiesce, this would have been to the further 
detriment of his remaining band of loyal followers, and a huge 
psychological blow. The reference to winter helps to confirm that 
the previous events and Demetrius’ arrival in Cilicia must have 
all taken place in the autumn of 286. At this point in the 
narrative, we have some chronological compression, as Plutarch 


claims that Seleucus then surrounded Demetrius, blocking the 
passes into Syria, and that Demetrius prepared to fight. It is 
impossible to reconcile all subsequent events between Demetrius' 
arrival to campaign in Caria and Lydia and his last stand in Syria 
within the time frame of a few months of 286, especially when 
the evidence supports that Demetrius' final surrender belongs to 
the spring or summer of 285. As a result, it is very possible that 
Demetrius indeed accepted Seleucus' offer, and spent at least two 
months of the winter of 286/285 recovering in Cataonia. 

It was probably after this recovery, or because of it, that 
Seleucus decided he would have to take further preventative 
action against Demetrius, and blocked the passes. Seleucus may 
have only found it necessary to take this action if Demetrius was 
beginning to look like he might continue campaigning after all. A 
further possibility remains that Demetrius may have at last 
allowed his army to plunder Seleucus' territory owing to their 
hardships over the winter, and perhaps also in order to retain 
their loyalty in order to direct them against Seleucus. Little could 
be done at this juncture, however, and it appears that Seleucus' 
efforts ensured that Demetrius was walled in on all sides (Plut. 
Demetr. 48.1). One stratagem of Polyaenus fits within this 
context, where Seleucus was able to trick Demetrius into halting 
his march by lighting fires to make it seem as though the 
territory was already seized and under Seleucid control.^! This 
account accords with Plutarch's, and further supports the idea 
that Seleucus blocked the passes to limit Demetrius' movements, 
highly suspicious of what Demetrius was planning. In terms of 
the reliability of these two sources for Demetrius' final campaign, 
Polyaenus' version is much more convincing when it comes to the 
military matters, while naturally Plutarch's account reflects the 
author's interest in his tragic themes, rather than the precise 
details of Demetrius' military strategy. Bar-Kochva has suggested 
that the considerable knowledge demonstrated by both accounts 
in discussing Demetrius’ plans and movements, as well as the 
internal crisis in the camp, indicate that this information was 
derived directly from an eyewitness account, perhaps once again 
Hieronymus of Cardia.42 


Whatever Demetrius had hoped to achieve after the winter, 


Seleucus' actions appear to have effectively prevented it. 
Accordingly, Demetrius lashed out with violence, in what must 
have been a last desperate attempt to make something of his 
situation. Demetrius is said to have attacked the surrounding 
territory, and had some success in this undertaking. Being 
encircled by his enemy had the effect of mustering up some 
enthusiasm to fight within Demetrius army; they regained 
control of the passes, and dealt effectively with the chariot force 
that was then sent by Seleucus to subdue them. Such a reaction 
must have been enormously frustrating to Seleucus, especially 
when he had wavered on whether or not to help. His efforts to 
limit Demetrius movements only induced the Besieger to 
retaliate. Demetrius proved himself to be a dangerous wild card, 
and Seleucus’ position was threatened enough that he is said to 
have received an offer of assistance from Lysimachus (Plut. 
Demetr. 48.2-3). Seleucus, like everyone else, distrusted 
Lysimachus, and declined the offer, but the situation must have 
been a concerning one. Seleucus also appears to have remained 
hesitant to engage fully in a war with Demetrius, and it is 
possible that he was unsure of the opposing king's strength. He 
may have feared that, just as before, Demetrius might be able to 
pull off an unexpected victory even in such dire circumstances. 
For Demetrius, though, success was unsustainable now. Once 
again the small victory and boost in morale among his army had 
been hard won, and was quickly lost.^? At this absolutely critical 
moment, Demetrius succumbed to another bout of sickness, and 
things quickly began to further unravel from there.^^ The illness 
proved to be disastrous—Demetrius was out of action for forty 
days, and ultimately this cost him the last vestiges of power he 
still clung to. It would not be surprising if many of the soldiers 
suspected that their king might never recover from this lengthy 
illness, especially as it is reported that Demetrius only improved 
with enormous difficulty. The fact that Seleucus did not attack 
during this especially vulnerable time is perhaps equally telling. 
Either Seleucus truly still wished to avoid all-out war, or else he 
predicted, rightly, that there was no need for a decisive 
engagement when Demetrius’ army was so close to deserting 
their king. While Demetrius lay ill, many of the remaining 


members of his army took the opportunity to finally abandon 
Demetrius' cause. Many deserted to Seleucus' camp, but many 
more must have been entirely fed up and disheartened, as they 
abandoned fighting entirely, and simply dispersed. 

With a last display of fortitude, Demetrius recovered from his 
illness and gathered together his remaining forces for a final 
attempt to make something of his failed campaign, or at least to 
secure a safe passage out of Seleucus’ grasp. A portion of his 
supporters and friends remained loyal to their king, although 
there cannot have been many left now of the original 11,000 or 
so who had started out for Asia Minor with Demetrius.^»" We are 
told that Demetrius and the army made a feint as though they 
were going to leave for Cilicia, but instead decamped quietly in 
the night, crossed Mount Amanus, and attacked the lower 
territories there (Plut. Demetr. 48.6). Plutarch's account only 
makes reference to Demetrius ravaging the country ‘as far as 
Cyrrhestica’.4© This statement raises some difficulty, as it 
suggests that Demetrius’ invasion extended only up to 
Cyrrhestica, and that he did not actually make his way into the 
territory. However, the Amanus range undoubtedly bordered the 
satrapy on the west, and the ‘lower country’ beyond the Amanus, 
which is reported to have been invaded by Demetrius, was well 
within it. In addition to this, the topographical indications of the 
sources suggest that the battle took place in hilly country, 20-40 
km east of the Amanus. Bar-Kochva has suggested that this 
confusion may be accounted for by the primary source, perhaps 
Hieronymus, who may have had in mind the city of Cyrrhus, 
located within the centre of the satrapy. In the time of 
Hieronymus, the more recently established satrapy of Cyrrhestica 
may have been less well known than Cyrrhus, the capital which 
probably gave its satrapy its name, and so the phrase had the 
original meaning of ‘just as far as the city-territory of Cyrrhus’, 
and may have been referring to the settlers of the city.^/ The city 
itself was 35 km east of the Amanus range, and so Demetrius 
could easily have arrived there in a single day's march, just as 
Plutarch's account suggests (Plut. Demetr. 48.4—49.1). 

The question of whether Demetrius entered Cyrrhestica has 
important bearing on how we interpret his strategy during this 


part of the campaign. It is tempting to view his actions at this 
time as a last-ditch effort born of sheer desperation. Plutarch is 
especially vivid, comparing Demetrius' behaviour to a wounded 
animal. Demetrius is first described as being penned in on all 
sides like a beast (Womep Onpiov, Plut. Demetr. 48.1), and later, 
Plutarch's account has Seleucus refer to Demetrius as a dangerous 
animal to his companions.^? It may also be possible, however, 
despite the dramatic qualities of this narrative, that Demetrius 
was taking a well-considered risk. There was little he could do 
with such a small and demoralized force, but by moving into this 
location, Demetrius could have been hoping to make use of any 
dissent towards Seleucus among the Macedonian settlers of 
Cyrrhestica. This course of action would be even more probable if 
Antigonus Monophthalmus was indeed the original founder of the 
city of Cyrrhus.^? With the support of these Macedonian subjects, 
who perhaps had previously enjoyed a connection with 
Antigonus, there may well have been a chance, however small, 
that Demetrius could have undermined Seleucus, or at least made 
an escape.?Ü Demetrius had already enjoyed some success in 
winning over some of the generals of Lysimachus' army, who had 
brought with them money and resources, and so these actions 
may still represent a strategic, albeit risky, calculation. A further 
possibility remains that Demetrius and his party were spotted 
while attempting to leave in secrecy, and so were forced into the 
engagement that they had been trying to avoid. Whatever 
Demetrius had been pinning his hopes on, however, it was not to 
be, and he was unable to achieve anything during this last 
attempt. Seleucus himself had despatched his troops to this 
satrapy very quickly, perhaps on the very first day of Demetrius' 
advance. This would have put a damper on any general uprising, 
and so prevented Demetrius from being able to gain any support 
from this location either. 

As the situation grew dire, Demetrius made an attempt to get 
the better of Seleucus by attempting to attack him under the 
cover of nightfall (Plut. Demetr. 49.2). Plutarch's account states 
that Demetrius deliberately made an assault on the camp once 
Seleucus had retired for the evening; however, this strategy 
failed, and the common opinion of Demetrius at this point is 


made very clear: Demetrius was betrayed by some of his own 
men who deserted to the enemy. Plutarch claims that Demetrius 
would have got the better of Seleucus, had not the informants 
reached the Seleucid camp and alerted the king to the plan, but 
once more the anecdote illustrates Plutarch's theme so nicely that 
we must accept this only cautiously. Men were leaving in droves, 
however, and it is perfectly conceivable that deserters would 
have brought intelligence to Seleucus' camp to bargain for decent 
treatment. Upon realizing that Demetrius was approaching, 
Seleucus is said to have ordered his men to sound the alarm, and 
the tumult within the camp quickly forced the Besieger to retreat 
—yet another indication that he was in no position to face the 
entirety of Seleucus’ force in pitched battle (Plut. Demetr. 49.2- 
3). Polyaenus' account reports a very similar incident, providing 
a few extra details, and also noting that Demetrius was betrayed 
by deserters from his own camp, referred to as Aetolian youths in 
this version: 


Seleucus was encamped opposite Demetrius. While Seleucus felt 
confident, Demetrius was uncertain about the situation 

Demetrius decided to attack at night, in order to achieve something 
out of desperation. The soldiers responded enthusiastically to the 
idea of an unexpected assault, seeing it as their last hope. They got 
up and armed. Two young Aetolian peltasts of Demetrius came to 
the advance guards of Seleucus’ camp and asked to be taken to the 
king as quickly as possible. When they reached him, they reported 
the preparation of a night attack. Fearing that the enemy's attack 
would begin before his troops could arm, Seleucus ordered the 
trumpets to sound the charge, the soldiers to shout their battle cries 
most loudly while arming, and each to light a fire about his bed 
with whatever kindling he had. When Demetrius saw the army 
illuminated by fire, resounding with trumpets, and raising the 
battle cry, he did not dare to attack, thinking it prepared to fight. 


Polyaenus’ account confirms that Demetrius’ situation was 
desperate, and that his soldiers saw the surprise attack as their 
last and only chance for success. Again, this account suggests that 
the noise in the Seleucid camp cautioned Demetrius against 
carrying out such an attack, and that he made a hasty retreat 
once he realized he would not be able to use the element of 


surprise.°2 

At dawn, Seleucus’ forces retaliated, and pressed back hard. 
Demetrius responded by sending one of his officers to command 
one wing, while he himself took charge of the other. Despite 
facing dire odds, Demetrius’ force was not easily overcome (Plut. 
Demetr. 49.3), and the suggestion that Demetrius and his small 
force were able to make an impression upon the army may 
indicate that this battle initially took place in the narrow Afrin 
valley, where Seleucus’ army would have been unable to make 
use of their numerical advantage.°> It is clear, however, that 
there was limited enthusiasm on Demetrius’ side to continue the 
fighting, and that there was not going to be an intense, lengthy 
engagement. Both the accounts of Polyaenus and Plutarch are 
very similar in the details they provide for the final moments of 
the battle at Cyrrhestica. Polyaenus specifically states that 
Seleucus received intelligence revealing that Demetrius’ soldiers 
were dispirited, and knowing that they would not put up much 
resistance, he devised a scheme to ensure Demetrius would at last 
be abandoned by his army (Polyaen. 4.9.3; cf. Plut. Demetr. 
49.4). The bulk of Demetrius’ remaining army must have been 
paid mercenaries, and indeed both Polyaenus and Plutarch 
specify that it was mercenaries who defected to Seleucus on this 
occasion. Clearly then, the promise of pay was no longer enough 
to buy their continued loyalty, and perhaps Demetrius had finally 
been cut off from his financial resources as well, as a later 
reference implies. Avoiding the fighting, Seleucus was said to 
have dismounted his horse, removed his helmet to identify 
himself, and in this way the battle was lost: Demetrius’ soldiers 
came over to Seleucus willingly, hailing him as their king (Plut. 
Demetr. 49.4). Both accounts suggest that Seleucus used his 
rhetorical power to persuade Demetrius’ mercenaries to 
surrender, and he explained that he had avoided war for so long 
specifically in order to spare them, rather than to spare 
Demetrius. Assured of kind treatment, the majority of the soldiers 
were easily persuaded by his speech (Polyaen. 4.9.2; Plut. 
Demetr. 49.4). The threat of being exposed to the charge of 
Seleucus' elephants on their vulnerable and unprotected flank 
was probably as equally persuasive. 54 


Plutarch describes this moment as the most terrible thing 
Demetrius had suffered so far, and indeed it heralded the end. 
But he could not yet bring himself to surrender. For the final time 
in his career, Demetrius turned and fled the battlefield. This time, 
however, there were no safe, friendly cities close by in which to 
take refuge.°° Demetrius and his dwindling retinue made for a 
heavily wooded area, in which they could hide. They must have 
travelled for less than a day, as Plutarch specifically states that 
they fled to the passes of Mount Amanus, and hid within a dense 
forest to wait for nightfall (Plut. Demetr. 49.5). At this stage 
Demetrius' apparent plan was to make it to Caunus, and from 
there reach his fleet so that they could escape by sea.°© However, 
his provisions had finally run out, and it is said that their 
situation was so terrible that they did not even have the 
maintenance or enough supplies to make it through one single 
day's travel (Plut. Demetr. 49.6). It can be assumed, then, that 
Demetrius' war chest had either run out or else had been lost to 
Seleucus during the battle or through the actions of his deserters. 
Demetrius was accompanied by some friends and supporters, 
including a certain Sosigenes, who approached Demetrius while 
he struggled to come up with a plan. Sosigenes is said to have 
offered Demetrius 400 pieces of gold from his own money, with 
which the small party hoped they could make it to the coast 
(Plut. Demetr. 49.7).°” Demetrius had not been pursued directly 
from the battlefield, although realistically there was probably no 
need. Seleucus anticipated Demetrius' line of retreat and had his 
forces secure the escape routes so that Demetrius was 
surrounded. Plutarch goes on to relate how, as Demetrius and his 
party ventured out under the cover of darkness that evening, they 
spotted the tell-tale signs of campfires that indicated Seleucus' 
men were present in the passes, and that there was no way for 
them to reach the roads (Plut. Demetr. 49.8). There was no 
escape, and they were forced back into the woods, although not 
before some of the party made a dash for freedom from 
Demetrius. Even those who remained were unwilling to go any 
further. 
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l Bar-Kochva 1976, 111. Athens remained as determined as ever to 
reject Demetrius' subjugation and there was an attempt to get back the 
Piraeus in 286 soon after he left for Lydia. According to Polyaenus, their plot 
failed, and 426 Athenian troops were slain by the 2,000 soldiers under the 
command of Heracleides, whom Demetrius had left in charge: Polyaen. 
5.17.1; Paus. 1.29.10; Ferguson 1911, 150-1; Hammond & Walbank 1988, 
237 n. 3. Athens may have remained nominally under Demetrius’ control 
until he surrendered to Seleucus in 285, and Plutarch speaks of Demetrius 
writing to his friends and officers in Athens and Corinth after his surrender: 
Plut. Demetr. 51.1. However, a reference in Plutarch’s Moralia, dated to 
286, suggests that the Athenians quickly cultivated the patronage of 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, sending embassies headed by Demochares to these 
kings, presumably soon after his return to the city: Mor. 851e; cf. IG ii? 657 
ll. 31-8; 662 ll. 12-14; 663 Il. 6-10. For embassies to Ptolemy, see Tarn 
1913, 101-2; Habicht 1979, 77 n. 6. There were also embassies sent by 


Lysimachus to Athens and the other Greek states: IG ii? 662 1l. 7-10; 663 Il. 
2-4. This amicability between Lysimachus and Athens belongs only to the 
period just before Lysimachus drove Pyrrhus out of Macedonia (285 BC), and 
seized the kingdom for himself, after which time their relationship cooled: 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 237 & n. 1, 3. Additional evidence suggests 
that the Athenians renewed good relationships with Boeotia, and Aetolia from 
286 onwards, contrary to Demetrius’ interests. 


2 Plut. Demetr. 32.6; Seibert 1967, 30; Buraselis 1982, 95. 


3 Cf. Plut. Demetr. 46.5. An alternative suggestion has been proposed, 
that Eurydice acted independently in arranging this marriage, feasibly after 
Ptolemy’s decision to name Ptolemy II Philadelphus (his son by Berenice) as 
his heir. This could have driven Eurydice to enlist support from Demetrius for 
her son Ptolemy Ceraunus. However, it is not certain that Ptolemy had chosen 
his successor by this time. The inscriptions from Athens indicate that 
Demetrius was involved in negotiations with Ptolemy himself, which suggests 
this marriage was related to the events following the revolt of Athens. 
Ptolemy had more than one wife (cf. Pyrrh. 4.4), but the evidence is 
ambiguous as to whether his marriages existed simultaneously, or if he really 
did repudiate Eurydice. The likelihood that Eurydice acted in her own 
interests in arranging the marriage hinges on this possible divorce, and if her 
son had by now been passed over as Ptolemy’s heir, neither of which can be 
confirmed beyond doubt. It seems reasonable to assume, furthermore, that 


Eurydice acted in accordance with Ptolemy's wishes when it came to the 
marriage of their daughter, even if the parents were now separated, especially 
given the usefulness of daughters for alliances. Finally, it should come as no 
surprise that a mother should accompany her daughter to her wedding: Phila 
had done the very same thing for Stratonice; cf. Demetr. 32.2. 

^ Tt was probably chosen for its suitable closed harbour: Strabo 14.2.3. 
See Beloch 1927, iv2.336-7; Manni 1951, 59; Wehrli 1968, 190; 


Mastrocinque 1979, 55; Marasco 1985, 153. Its importance as a coastal 
territory for the support of a navy is also evidenced by its use by the 
Ptolemies: Marek 2006, 97-8; 131; 134-6; 265-7; Hauben 2013, 43-4. 
Caunus was under Ptolemy's control in 309, and he appears to have lost it to 
Demetrius in 305/304, but it is uncertain when or if it was in Demetrius' 
possession prior to 286/285, or if he only reclaimed the area just prior to his 
campaign against Lysimachus. The Macedonian dynast Eupolemus struck 
coinage in Caunus in the 290s, while some bronze issues of Demetrius usually 
attributed to Asia Minor may actually belong to Caunus (dating to after 306, 
and after Eupolemus' issues). Demetrius' retrieval of the location, therefore, 
may have been late: Ashton 1998, 47; 2004, 33-46; Meadows 2006, 462- 
3. See also Beloch 1927, iv2.336-7; Manni 1951, 59; Wehrli 1968, 190; 
Mastrocinque 1979, 55; Marasco 1985, 153. 


5 The inscription is heavily damaged, and has been dated to C.300-296 or 
287-285: 


[———_] ANEA[—_—————___] 

[——1YX Anuftlptos-——————totc Gpyou]- 

[o]t Kai TAL óE YaLipetv——H—_——__] 

[.]£vot TOV zpóc Avo[— — — — — — —] 

[y]£yóvaugv £i tr] [v——— — — — ——]1 

[1p] OOvpOL yeyóvate [———————— — — —] 
[CE Caunus 1). On 


this, see Marek 2006, 130-1; Rose 2015, 334-5. 


6 Engels 19782, 26-7: ‘Sea and river transport were always much more 
efficient than land transport in antiquity since a large merchant ship could 
carry about 400 tons ... a pack horse or mule could only carry 200 Ib. and 
would consume 20 lb. of foodstuffs daily while traveling. This is why large 
armies could not remain stationary for extended periods when remote from 
sea or river transport.' Tralleis was in addition one of the most prosperous 
settlements in the Maeander valley, enabling this location to supply 


Demetrius’ army (voluntarily or not): Thonemann 2011, 11-12. Antigonus 
Monophthalmus himself had taken a similar route from Tralleis down to 


Caunus in 312: Diod.19.64.3-6; Billows 1990, 121. 

7 Cf. SIG? 368. This inscription indicates that Lysimachus was in control 
of Miletus during the stephanephorate of Telesias, 289/288 BC, since SIG? 
368 records honours voted to his friend and Strategos Hippostratus son of 
Hippodemus: Tarn 1913, 106 n. 34; Manni 1951, 122 n. 3; Hammond & 
Walbank 1988, 232; Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 369; Errington 


2008, 57; Murray 2012, 124. However, Obradovic 1997, 257 suggests 
that Miletus was under the control of Ptolemy in the early 280s, based on the 
evidence of I Miletos 3, 139C. A later inscription, I Miletos 3, 138, 
subsequently confirms that Lysimachus was in control of Miletus in 283/282. 
Plausibly, Miletus may have been returned to Lysimachus following 
Demetrius' defeat if he had acquired it from Lysimachus after he left Athens, 
but this would be less probable if Miletus had remained in Ptolemaic control 
instead. 

8 Hauben 2004, 27, 37 n. 63 notes the distinction that the text only 
implies Demetrius met Eurydice near Miletus Caept MiAntov, which 
may be significant; see also Habicht 1979, 64-5; Buraselis 1982, 102-3; 
Marasco 1985, 153-4; Ogden 1999, 72; Errington 2008, 57. 


9 Demetrius Kalos, ‘the Fair’. Little is known of him until C.249 BC, when 
the ruler of Cyrene (Magas, son of Berenice) died and his widow Apame II, 
Demetrius Kalos’ niece (the daughter of Antiochus and Stratonice), summoned 
him to Cyrene to marry her daughter Berenice II. He became the king of 


Cyrene for a time, but an affair with Apame II saw him assassinated; cf. Plut. 
Demetr. 53.8; Just. 26.3-8. 


10 Of the 500 keels laid down, those in Pella must have been lost along 
with the Macedonian kingdom unless Demetrius had been able to quickly 
access them before his flight to Cassandreia. Plutarch later indicates that 
Demetrius still had some of his fleet, large enough to transport 11,000 
infantry and an unknown number of cavalry (along with presumably all the 
usual followers and personnel who typically accompanied the army), but the 
author provides no indication of how large a force this may have been. He 
does say ‘500’ ships, however, in the Pyrrhus (cf. 10.3), suggesting that this 
was the amount Demetrius had at his disposal, rather than proposed numbers 
at the outset of the campaign. 

11 Engels 1978a, 12. These are approximate, especially considering the 
tendency of the sources to exaggerate or report erroneous numbers. These 
figures are based on the general trends seen in the Macedonian armies. 
Previous figures also indicate infantry-to-cavalry ratios as high as 10:1 for the 
Antigonid army in 306 (80,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry), and 7.5:1 for their 
force in 301 (75,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry). 

12 The inscription I Priene 14 (OGIS 11), and 15 (OGIS 12), indicates 


that the citizens of Magnesia supported Demetrius, while those of Priene were 
under the protection of Lysimachus: Sherwin-White 1985, 79-80; Habicht 
2017, 27-8 n. 145. 

13 [ Priene 14, 15; Sherwin-White 1985, 79-80. 

14 Lysimachus had recovered and then refounded Ephesus, renaming it 
after his wife Arsinoé (although the new name was resisted): Strabo 14.1.21; 
Lund 1992, 126. See also Frontin. Str. 3.3.7; Wehrli 1968, 167; Hammond 
& Walbank 1988, 214; Rose 2015, 286. 

15 polyaen. 5.19; Lund 1992, 125-7. 

16 Murray 2012, 124-5. 

17 Lund 1992, 103; cf. Wehrli 1968, 189. 

18 Plut. Demetr. 46.1: TEKVOV TUPAOD yépovtoG AvTLyOvoU: 
tivac XOpOUG ap lype0a; ‘O child of aged, blind Antigonus: what lands 
are these to which we’ve come?’ The line modifies the name of Antigone, who 


is addressed with these words by Oedipus in the original, Soph. OC. 1, thus 
her name becomes ‘of Antigonus’ to refer to Demetrius. Plutarch sees these 
lines as evidence that Demetrius’ soldiers retained their sense of humour: 


Scott-Kilvert & Duff 2011, 615, n.109, and see also for translation; Rose 
2015, 327; Waterfield & Erskine 2016, 448. 

19 Among many such examples, Alexander the Great quotes Euripides’ 
Medea: Plut. Alex. 10.7; and cf. Alex. 53.2, quoting an unknown play of 
Euripides; Cleitus the Black quotes the Andromache: Plut. Alex. 51.8; 
Callisthenes quotes the Bacchae: Plut. Alex. 53.5; Antigonus also quotes a 
cleverly modified section of Euripides’ Phoenicians Women: Plut. 
Demetr. 14.3; see above, Chapter 2, p.29-30. 

20 Polyaen. 4.9.2 also gives a similar description, but the deserters are 
specified to be Aetolian peltasts. 

21 Manni 1951, 59-60. Seleucus had been one of the most receptive of 
the dynasts towards Demetrius, and so represented the best option given this 
situation. 

22 Marasco 1985, 155-6; Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 369. 

23 Antiochus surely would not have appreciated Demetrius’ sudden 


appearance in his territories with an army, particularly as elsewhere it is 
implied that Demetrius’ disciplinary hold over the army was tenuous at best; 


cf. Plut. Demetr. 47.2. See Marasco 1985, 155-6; Rose 2015, 338. 
24 plut. Demetr. 46.7: xXoÀAdG é&o00UuÉvOQ TEPLPUYAC kal 
üvaxcopr|oeu EYOVTWV, ‘which afforded an ejected commander many 


refuges and retreats’ (trans. Perrin). Later Antiochus and Stratonice 
apparently did attempt to intervene on Demetrius’ behalf following his 


capture, although the sources do not report that they were successful, and 
Demetrius was never freed; cf. Amantini, Carena, & Manfredini 1995, 369. 

25 Rose 2015, 338. 

26 The Pontic river Lycus is often assumed to be the river in question: 
Manni 1951, 87 n. 46; Marasco 1985, 162 n. 102; Amantini, Carena, & 
Manfredini 1995, 370; Andrei & Scuderi 1989, 248 n. 338. The possibility 
also arises that if we accept that the accounts of Plutarch and Pausanias refer 
to two different occasions, then Demetrius and his army may well have 
crossed both rivers as they continued to retreat from Agathocles: Rose 2015, 
338-9. 

27 Near to what would later be the city of Laodicea on the Lycus. 

28 Rose 2015, 338-9, who suggests that Demetrius’ route would have 
mirrored Alexander the Great's campaign trail in 333 in this scenario. 

29 Rose 2015, 339; cf. also McGing 1986a, 6. 

30 1f we can estimate that, given the infantry numbers of 11,000, there 
would have been a cavalry accompaniment of between 1,300 and 1,800, and 
subsequently C.4,100 followers and various personnel, (see Engels 1978a, 
18, estimating one follower for every combatant), then out of C.16,400 
Demetrius would have been still accompanied by around 8,400, a mix of 
soldiers and non-combatants. If Plutarch's numbers only refer to the soldiers, 
which seems probable given the ancient sources’ tendency not to focus on the 
non-combatants, then Demetrius may have only had an army of 4,300 with 
him by this time. 

31 See above, Chapter 4; Rose 2015, 132-3, 339-40. 

32 Plutarch later states that many cities and rulers joined in the petitions 
for Demetrius’ release referring to the occasion when Antigonus Gonatas was 
attempting to negotiate on behalf of his father. This implies that Demetrius 
had friends and supporters among the other minor rulers of this time, which 
could have conceivably included Mithridates; cf. Demetr. 51.3. 

33 Beloch 1927, iv2.235. 

34 Contra Hammond & Walbank 1988, 234; Rose 2015, 339-40. 

35 Rose proposes an itinerary which would see Demetrius moving along 
the trade route running from Amisus on the Black Sea, to Zela in Pontus, then 
to Mazaka in Cappadocia, finally south to Tyana and across the Taurus 
through the Cilician Gates, a journey of C.600 km: Rose 2015, 341; cf. also 
Engels 1978a, 39. 

36 In terms of chronological evidence, we at least know that the winter 
was approaching when Demetrius attempted to negotiate terms with 
Seleucus: Plut. Demetr. 47.6. 

37 plut. Demetr. 47.3: ypagel mpO0c LéAEVUKOV EmLOTOANV 


UAKpÓV tta TiC avTOD THYNC óóupuóv, cita xoAAI|v ixeoíav 
Kai óérjotv Éyovoav àvópóc oikg(ou Aafgtv oiktov, á&takai 
zxtoAguto LÇ ovvaAyfjoat TLETOVOOTOC (trans. after Perrin). This implies 
that Demetrius’ modified campaign aims were directed only against 
Lysimachus, if indeed he truly expected sympathy and assistance from 
Seleucus, and was actively trying to avoid giving Seleucus cause to go to war. 

38 This Patrocles may also be the one referred to at Diod. 19.100.5, who 
earlier provided advice for dealing with Demetrius’ 311 invasion of 
Babylonia: Grainger 1990a, 111. 

39 plut. Demetr. 47.6: Kal laneunóuevoç r&tou udAtota uèv 
aUTOV neplieivtõÕv aUtovóuov TLVA BapBápov xtrjoáugvov 
üpxyriv, £v f| KaTaBwoetal xA vnc kai pUyÑG mavoduevos, £i 
ó& uf, TOV y£uiOva óta0pévat THV SUVauLV aÙTÓOL Kai Lr) 
TAVTWV Evded kai yULVOV EEEAAUVELV Kal mpOBAAAELV Toig 
TOAELLO LG, ‘he contacted [Seleucus], asking to be allowed to carve out a 
realm for himself among the independent barbarian tribes, where he could 
live out the rest of his days without further wandering and flight; if this could 
not be allowed to him, he begged the king to supply his troops with food for 
the winter where they were and not to drive him out of the country in such 
an exposed and helpless condition that he would be completely at the mercy 
of his enemies’ (trans. Duff). 

40 One of the divisions of ancient Cappadocia, described by Strabo as a 
level plain surrounded by mountains: Strabo 12.2.2. The location would have 
been ideal for restricting Demetrius’ movements if he were to remain. 

^l polyaen. 4.9.5: LEAEUKOG ANnuNnTpioU oTpaTOMESEVOVTOG 
U0 toic AOPOLG Taopou dSEdOLKWE, ur AAOWV Esti Xupíaq 
avaywpron, ëneupe Avotav età TOAAGV Makedovev ent tà 
Opn tà Uxepxy&£lugeva tv Auavióov UAV, f| THY xopg(av 
ÉugAA& moleto@al, zxpootá&ac xupà KaVoal x0AAÓ. Anurtptoc 
apokatgU.nuuévouc OpHv TOUS TOmOUG THIS xopse(ag TAUTNS 
ATETPÁNTETO, ‘When Demetrius was encamped in the foothills of Taurus, 
Seleucus feared that he would retreat unnoticed to Syria. He sent Lysias with 
many Macedonians to the mountains above the Amanus Gates, through which 
Demetrius was about to go, with orders to light many fires. When Demetrius 
saw the places seized in advance, he desisted from this march’ (trans. Krentz 
& Wheeler). This passage also closely relates to Demetrius’ eventual attempt 
to escape, as Plutarch Demetr. 49.8 also indicates that it was the fires which 
alerted him to the fact that the passes were occupied by the enemy. However, 
on this occasion Demetrius was attempting to escape to Caunus, and was not 
accompanied by much of the army, in contrast to Polyaenus' version, which 
places the event prior to the army's desertion. 


42 Bar-Kochva 1976, 112. But it cannot be known beyond doubt whether 
Hieronymus accompanied Demetrius or remained in Greece with Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

43 Once again, this may even have been exaggerated by Plutarch to 
heighten the dramatic conclusion of his narrative with Demetrius’ final 
reversal of fortune: Duff 1999, 117; Rose 2015, 274. It is also possible, 
however, that Seleucus may have briefly underestimated Demetrius’ 
determination to stand and fight. 

^4 plut. Dernetr. 48.5. No details are given as to what illness Demetrius 
suffered, but considering the harsh conditions he had endured over the 
previous months, it could have been any number of common diseases, or 
brought about by a combination of the intense stress and multiple injuries he 
had previously suffered. It is interesting, however, that within Plutarch's 
narrative, twice Demetrius suffers from a lengthy illness at an absolutely 
critical moment, with the first one almost costing him his kingdom, and with 
the second bout of illness having an even more dire effect. There may be 
some reason, then, as to why Plutarch has chosen to emphasize this. Equally, 
however, Cilicia is known to have been a bad area for malaria, especially in 
both the summer and autumn months, while Taurus was considered one of 
the most malarial regions. Alexander the Great himself had apparently 
contracted malaria in September 333 after entering Taurus: Engels 1978a, 
42; 1978b, 226-7. Significantly, malaria symptoms might be expressed ten to 
fifteen days after infection, and if not properly treated can result in 
reinfections for months after the fact. Recovery can take up to two months, 
not incompatible with the claim Demetrius was ill for forty days, only 
recovered with great difficulty, and subsequently seems to have suffered from 
poor health for the rest of his life. 

45 Having lost around 8,000 to famine, disease, and possibly the 
disastrous river crossing, it could be estimated that Demetrius had no more 
than 4,300 soldiers left in his party. However, there are no records for how 
many soldiers joined Demetrius during the defection of Lysimachus' generals, 
nor are there any figures for how many subsequently left during the forty 
days of Demetrius' illness. Suffice to say, however, that it must have been a 
very small force which remained. 

46 Thought to be located between the plains of Antioch and bound on the 
east by the Euphrates. The city of Cyrrhus, 90 km from Antioch, may 
originally have been founded by Antigonus Monophthalmus and later 
renamed or resettled by Seleucus, after he took control of the territory C.301. 
The city probably later gave its name to the region Cyrrhestica, although, 
alternatively, the earliest evidence refers to the region only, not the town. On 
this site, see Steph. Byz. s.v. KÜppOG; Grainger 1990a, 40-1; 1997, 741 s.v. 


Kyrrhos; Cohen 2006, 181-4; Wheatley & Collins, BNJ 852 F 1. 
Interestingly, Stephanus names ‘Demetrius son of Antigonus' as one of his 


sources for the entry on Cyrrhus, which raises the possibility that the Besieger 
himself may have written a work during his lifetime. Ultimately there is little 
evidence to suggest Demetrius ever had the inclination to write a large work, 
but a plausible explanation for this reference may be that this information 
was mentioned in passing in letters written by Demetrius after his capture: 


Honigmann 1925, 192. Plutarch does confirm that Demetrius was writing 
letters, which could well have been made public; cf. Plut. Dernetr. 51.1; 
Mor. 183c. This explanation, however, raises other questions, such as why 
Plutarch makes no reference to such writings in his biography; see Wheatley 
& Collins, BNJ 852 F 2. On Demetrius’ possible writings during his 
incarceration, see below, Chapter 27, p.434. 

^7 Bar-Kochva 1976, 112. 

48 plut. Demetr. 49.2: Bo@v mpdc TOÙG étaípouc WC Anpi 
AAN) OULTETAEKTAL, ‘shouting to his Companions how terrible a beast 
they were entangled with’. 

49 Bar-Kochva 1976, 111; Wheatley & Collins 2009, BNJ 852 F 1-2. 

50 In fact, both Molon and possibly Achaeus tried to use this strategy 
sixty-five years later. The inhabitants of Cyrrhestica were known to have 
revolted during the First Syrian War: Bar-Kochva 1976, 111. 

5l polyaen. 4.9.2-3: LEAEUKOG AVTEOTpaTOMESEVE Anurncpio 
AAA Ò uèv uéya qpovüv, LéAEvKOC, AnEyVaKWC TOV 
mpayuatwv È Anuntplos ... E50 vuKtouayfjoat Anuntpiw 
WC È AmOvOlaG tt Katepyaoouévo. MPOOVUWG UstNKOVOV oi 
OTpaTLOTAL TO mapAXOyOV tfjg EMLOEGEWS EPOSLOV VOTATNS 
EATLSOC EYOVTEC. oi  uèv én QvaktvoULevoL 
waAiCovto-AitwAol È mx£Ataotai Anuntpiov veaviat ó00 
EVTUXOVTEG spoqUAakfj LeAEvVKOV tv TayiotHV äyetv 
abctouc r£(ooav We BaoU.éa. &xei ó& HAOOV, Äyyedav TÅG 
vuKtTOuax(ag TV mapaoKeunv. XéAeukoG ósí(oaG, uN TAS 
OnALCEWS TOV otpatuotüv OFUTEpa THV MOAEUIWV rj Époóoq 
yEVOLTO, MpOOETATE tolg HEV OaAmLyKTaic TO mOAEULKOV 
onuaivetv, toig è oOTpATLWTalG OmALCOUEVOLG CAaAGEaAL 
uÉyvotov, Ékaotov ó& AVA THV KxAvoíav nip &upaAsiv coi 
zxapoÜUot gpuyüvotc. ópOv AnuntpioG x£pUlauxouévrv rupi 
TV otpatiüv, Talc odAmlyél zx&pu|youuévnv, OAaAayuóv 
éyelpovoav, WG  üvturapgokevaouévrn OUK  é£0üpprjogv 
émlOEoOal (trans. Krentz & Wheeler); see Bar-Kochva 1976, 116. The 


reference to the Aetolian youths could be a potential indication that 
Demetrius had recovered his forces somewhat, and that troops had arrived 


from Aetolia, while Demetrius' army was spending the winter in Cataonia. 

22 It may be significant, especially given Plutarch's tendency to compare 
his famous individuals to Alexander the Great, that Alexander himself is said 
to have been urged to carry out a night attack against the Persian king Darius, 
just before the battle of Gaugamela. Alexander, however, refused to ‘steal’ 
such an ignoble victory: Plut. Alex. 31.6-7; repeated also in Arr. Anab. 
3.10. Demetrius, however, is not averse to such tactics. 

53 Bar-Kochva 1976, 114; Rose 2015, 346. 


54 It has even been suggested that Seleucus initially watched the battle 
from some observational point with the reserve forces, before taking eight 
elephants, some of the hypaspists, the infantry, and the royal guard into the 
field to force the surrender; cf. Bar-Kochva 1976, 116. 


55 Elsewhere Demetrius' other possessions must not have been particularly 
secure, as it is known that Pyrrhus and Lysimachus had conspired to attack 
some of Demetrius’ Antigonid garrisons in Thessaly: Plut. Pyrrh. 12.5. 
Additionally, the Athenians had made at least one attempt to attack the 
Antigonid garrison in the Piraeus once again, at some point after 286; cf. 
Paus. 1.29.10; Polyaen. 5.17.1. The fact that later Seleucus sent a force of 
1,000 to collect Demetrius could suggest that the force numbered much less 
than this. 

56 It has been proposed that Philocles, who was in the service of the 
Ptolemies, may have originally been in the service of the Antigonids and 
betrayed Demetrius by transferring Caunus and the fleet to them following 
Demetrius’ surrender. However, this is contradicted by other evidence 
concerning Philocles’ career. Furthermore, the later reference to Antigonus 
Gonatas sailing with the ‘whole fleet’ only a few years later, to collect his 
father's ashes, must indicate that at least a significant portion of the fleet 
remained in Antigonus’ possession: Hauben 2013, 44 n. 34, 37, 38; contra 


O'Neil 2003, 512, 521; see also Marek 2006, 97-8, 134-6; 265-7. 
Additionally, the travel to Caunus would surely have taken longer than just 
one day. 

57 This is not an inconsiderable amount of money, which again must 
indicate the desperate nature of this situation, as even this sum was unable to 
help Demetrius very much, or inspire the loyalty of his few remaining 
attendants. 


27 


The End of the Reign of Demetrius Poliorcetes 


Demetrius at last realized his only options now were either 
surrender or death, and facing such a choice, he drew his sword, 
intending to kill himself. His friends were able to stop him, and 
persuaded the defeated king to abandon this plan for surrender 
instead.! It is worth noting once more the parallel between 
Demetrius’ final days and those of Antony: the method with 
which Demetrius fails to take his life is the same way in which 
Antony also made a botched attempt to commit suicide when 
finally cornered in Alexandria by Octavian (Plut. Ant. 76.7-11; 
78.1). According to Plutarch, Antony attempted to convince his 
slave, the aptly named Eros, to kill him, and only took his life 
after Eros refused and turned the sword on himself, which 
appears to demonstrate that this man exhibited a far better 
character than Antony himself. Plutarch then goes on to say that 
having at last wounded himself, Antony languished for some 
time, pleading for others to come and deliver the final blow (Ant. 
76.10). This is a poor reflection on Antony’s character, in that he 
fails to end his life in a truly admirable fashion. Plutarch may 
have included these details concerning Demetrius’ failure to take 
his life with a sword, and the attempt being prevented by his 
friends, in order to further draw a comparison between the 
behaviour of his pair of tragic heroes, and their reactions to their 
failed military ventures at the end of their careers. In both cases, 
Plutarch did not approve of the actions of either of these two 
men, especially in the case of Demetrius, where it seems he was 
easily persuaded by his friends to adopt the more shameful 
course of surrender. 


Justin also criticizes Demetrius for preferring surrender and 


captivity over suicide.2 This source offers an additional 
interesting detail, in that it refers to Demetrius as being 
surrounded by 'so many armies', which could imply that Seleucus 
was supported by the other members of the coalition at this time, 
such as Agathocles. This does not necessarily contradict 
Plutarch's account of Demetrius' limited options and restricted 
movements following the final confrontation with Seleucus, 
although the author does not mention any other person's 
involvement after Seleucus rejects Lysimachus' offer of help (cf. 
Plut. Demetr. 48.4). Therefore, Justin's general and greatly 
abbreviated account may only be implying that Demetrius had 
nowhere left to turn, not that Seleucus' allies were physically 
present. It may also be that the ‘many armies’ referred to are just 
Seleucus’ own forces. Despite the condemnation of both Plutarch 
and Justin, Demetrius’ surrender may indicate that the defeated 
king still hoped to receive kind treatment from Seleucus. Perhaps, 
as the initial negotiations suggest, Demetrius assumed he would 
eventually be allowed to rule some private small kingdom similar 
to his original request when he first petitioned for assistance from 
the Seleucid king. At last admitting defeat, Demetrius sent a 
message to Seleucus and officially surrendered (Plut. Demetr. 
49.9). The year in which this occurred has been debated, and it 
has previously been argued that these events must have fallen in 
286 BC, based on an emendation of the Armenian text of 
Eusebius/Porphyry, which originally placed Demetrius' surrender 
in the Olympic year 120.4 (297/296 BC).? The document and its 
emendations, however, are highly suspect, and the events from 
the time of Demetrius' arrival in Asia Minor to the failed battle at 
Cyrrhestica cannot comfortably fit within the frame of one single 
campaign year. The evidence therefore better supports a date of 
January/February 285 for his capture.^ Also of relevance is the 
date for the beginning of Antigonus Gonatas' reign, but once 
again this evidence only provides a general picture, as Gonatas' 
accession in Macedonia did not immediately follow these events, 
and so cannot be used to pinpoint an exact date for Demetrius' 
surrender. 

With Demetrius’ ambitions at last brought to an end, Seleucus 
was prepared to treat him with kindness, and with all of the royal 


paraphernalia his status warranted. Seleucus ordered his 
household to pitch a royal tent suitable for an appropriate 
reception, and chose a friend of Demetrius, a certain Apollonides 
who was serving in Seleucus’ court, to collect the defeated king 
(Plut. Demetr. 50.3). There were apparently a great number from 
among Seleucus courtiers who were enthusiastic about 
Demetrius’ surrender and his anticipated arrival in Seleucus’ 
camp, as they expected the defeated king to become a person of 
great influence in the royal court. According to Plutarch’s 
description, these courtiers each hurried to reach Demetrius first, 
intending to curry favour with him as quickly as they could (Plut. 
Demetr. 50.4). Such enthusiasm did not sit well with Seleucus, 
who still felt uneasy about Demetrius’ potential influence and 
popularity. Such was Demetrius’ reputation that perhaps Seleucus 
still feared that, given the right support, the defeated king might 
still be able to make a recovery of his former power, or at least 
cause considerable difficulty for him. Seleucus was concerned 
that when Demetrius did make an appearance, it would cause 
commotion within his army, and he feared they might go over to 
support the younger king instead. Plutarch describes Seleucus as 
allowing his pity to turn to jealousy, and that his doubt gave the 
‘malicious and mischievous’ members of Seleucus’ court the 
opportunity to convince him to be suspicious and fearful, rather 
than to behave in a generous fashion (Plut. Demetr. 50.5). 


Fearing the worst, then, Seleucus sent out a certain Pausanias, 
with a cavalry and infantry force of at least 1,000 to intercept 
Apollonides and those favourable to Demetrius who had gone to 
meet with the king (Plut. Demetr. 50.6—7). Pausanias drove off all 
those who would have supported Demetrius, and then apparently 
seized the fallen king himself. It was an ignominious end for 
Demetrius—rather than the gracious, royal reception promised 
him, or even the opportunity to speak with Seleucus, he was 
swiftly conducted to the Syrian Chersonese as a prisoner.? 
Plutarch's account implies that these actions took place almost 
immediately after Demetrius’ surrender, and suggests that once 
again he was taken by surprise by the behaviour of someone who 
was supposed to be an ally and friend. However, it is equally 
possible that the source here has compressed these events for the 


sake of his narrative: confusion and doubt over how to best 
manage Demetrius may have forced Seleucus to delay in making 
a decision for considerably longer. This theory gains some 
weight through the fact that his courtiers had time to approach 
Demetrius' camp, and give Seleucus cause for concern with their 
enthusiasm and support for the Besieger. Such apprehensions 
should not be considered undue paranoia, especially when 
Demetrius' apparent charisma and reputation had once before 
won him the kingdom of Macedonia, and allowed him to murder 
its former king without consequence. These circumstances were 
not quite the same, but Seleucus was wise to proceed cautiously. 

These references to Seleucus' behaviour and frequent changes 
of heart could be at least partially owing to Plutarch's own 
personal characterization.’ The author may have intended to 
demonstrate that Seleucus was changeable and erratic, and often 
led by his own jealousy to behave in a callous manner, when 
really he could afford to act magnanimously. This seems to be 
especially indicated by the way in which Seleucus is described 
first as claiming that he had been granted the fortune to 
demonstrate his humanity by his good treatment of Demetrius, 
before turning on the younger king almost immediately. Plutarch 
suggests this was due to his own failings rather than any just 
reaction to Demetrius! behaviour (cf. Plut. Demetr. 50.1; 50.6). 
Seleucus' actions here parallel his earlier display of generosity, 
before deciding to instead attack Demetrius, as well as their 
previous alliance after Ipsus, where Seleucus reached out to ally 
with Demetrius, and then demanded Cilicia, Sidon, and Tyre from 
him. Throughout the Demetrius, Seleucus either acts 
ungenerously, or else is persuaded by his advisors and friends 
from behaving with compassion, to instead act upon his 
suspicions and fears. This influence of Seleucus' friends fits 
particularly well with Plutarch's narrative themes, in that the 
author frequently shows kings deciding upon a worse course of 
action thanks to the dubious advice of their friends, flatterers, 
and members of their courts.® 

This theme recurs in both Demetrius and Antony, and both 
men are diverted from a nobler course of action, especially by the 
sycophants of their courts. The distinction between flatterers and 


friends was another of the preoccupations of the author. 
Furthermore, Plutarch's criticism of the Hellenistic kings in the 
Pyrrhus reveals his own attitudes towards Alexander's Successors 
and their changeable natures.? With this in mind, we should 
perhaps also view his description of Seleucus and his actions with 
some caution, and not take at face value Seleucus alleged 
intentions to treat Demetrius kindly. It is also possible, however, 
that regardless of Plutarch's themes, Seleucus' ambivalence 
towards Demetrius once again reflects the reality of the situation 
he was faced with. The changeable nature of Seleucus could 
equally be a symptom of these unusual circumstances, and the 
need to act before Demetrius could build any more support to 
undermine the Seleucid kingdom. Demetrius had already proven 
himself on more than one occasion to be extremely charismatic, 
and had made some truly spectacular recoveries from very dire 
circumstances. Although he was now at a great disadvantage, 
Demetrius still nominally controlled a few important possessions, 
which in theory could have sent support to their fallen king. 
Furthermore, Demetrius' son and heir Antigonus still commanded 
an army, and may have retained control of a large portion of 
Demetrius’ fleet.19 Perhaps this sudden change of heart simply 
shows that, although Seleucus considered various options, at last, 
he and the other Successors were determined to bring Demetrius’ 
destructive wanderings well and truly to an end. 

It was in royal captivity, in the Syrian Chersonese, that 
Demetrius was to live out the rest of his days. He was kept under 
strong guard, but the sources also indicate that he was treated 
very well. Seleucus supplied him with money and attendants, and 
Demetrius was allowed various concessions suitable to his rank, 
including permission to hunt, and some freedom to walk and 
exercise in royal parks (Plut. Demetr. 50.8-9). In addition to this, 
it appears that those who had remained with Demetrius during 
his final flight were allowed to attend him, although perhaps, 
given the circumstances, these remaining loyal friends and 
followers may have had little other choice in the matter. Seleucus 
would have wanted to minimize any chance that action be taken 
against him, and would not have permitted anyone to rally on 
Demetrius’ behalf. Perhaps unsurprisingly, given their 


antagonistic history, Lysimachus is said to have offered Seleucus 
a large sum of money to put Demetrius to death. A fragment of 
Diodorus preserves the amount that Lysimachus is said to have 
offered: an extraordinary, and perhaps exaggerated sum of 2,000 
talents (Diod. 21.20.1; cf. Plut. Demetr. 51.3-4). Although 
Seleucus was said to have thought the proposal abhorrent, and 
was no more an ally to Lysimachus than Demetrius had been, he 
still did not free Demetrius. The ambivalence towards Demetrius 
continued throughout his captivity. Clearly the other dynasts, 
with the exception of Lysimachus, were reluctant to treat 
Demetrius too poorly. However, it is equally clear that none 
would abide him walking free, perhaps fearing that although 
Demetrius had very little support, it might still be enough for him 
to once again rise to power. 

Initially the imprisonment seems to have been intended as a 
temporary measure, or at least, this was the impression conveyed 
to Demetrius. Frequently visitors came with kind messages from 
Seleucus, indicating that he should remain hopeful for his release, 
and that this would happen as soon as Antiochus and Stratonice 
arrived (cf. Plut. Demetr. 50.9). This agrees with a fragment of 
Diodorus, which claims that Seleucus wrote to his son to discuss 
what was to be done concerning Demetrius, and stating that once 
Antiochus and Stratonice arrived from Media, they would 
negotiate on Demetrius’ behalf.!! Once again their previous 
alliance and family connection is cited as a reason for this 
generosity, and Seleucus is specifically referred to as wanting to 
honour and compliment Antiochus with his actions, because of 
his marriage to Stratonice. This source emphasizes the 
importance of the marriage ties to Seleucus at one further point, 
citing this as a reason for refusing Lysimachus’ request to 
assassinate Demetrius (cf. Diod. 21.20). Similar details are 
preserved in Plutarch’s narrative, where Seleucus rejects 
Lysimachus’ offer in favour of waiting for Antiochus and 
Stratonice to arrive. Just like Diodorus, Plutarch suggests that 
Seleucus intended to restore freedom to Demetrius as a 
compliment to his son and daughter-in-law/ex-wife (Plut. Dernetr. 
51.4). 


It is curious that Seleucus would need his son's input to release 


Demetrius, or that Demetrius’ freedom would be a particular 
favour to Antiochus and Stratonice, when conversely Seleucus 
must have ignored Antigonus Gonatas' petitions for his father's 
release (Plut. Demetr. 51.2). It is possible, then, that negotiations 
were scheduled to take place, perhaps involving Stratonice, who 
may have acted as a mediator just like her mother Phila had on 
occasion. It may also be that the couple were involved because 
such negotiations would have required Antiochus to give up a 
portion of his territory for Demetrius, especially if Demetrius was 
still hoping to have his initial wish fulfilled, that he be allowed 
some small kingdom to rule (Plut. Demetr. 47.6). The idea that 
Demetrius would be restored to his throne cannot have meant 
that Seleucus intended to return him to the kingdom of 
Macedonia, now under the control of the extremely hostile 
Lysimachus, a man who was apparently offering money to have 
Demetrius assassinated. Nothing came of this promise, and it does 
not appear that Seleucus’ assurances that he would restore 
Demetrius to his throne were genuine. It is not even certain that 
Antiochus and Stratonice ever did arrive to visit Demetrius, or 
attempted to intervene on his behalf. Nor does Demetrius appear 
to have put any faith in these promises, and he soon realized that 
his situation was indeed serious and final. At last, Demetrius sent 
letters to Antigonus Gonatas, and to his remaining few friends in 
Athens and Corinth, urging them to transfer his possessions to his 
son, and to trust no other letter purporting to have come from 
him. For all intents and purposes, this was Demetrius' abdication, 
and the surrender of his hope for freedom (Plut. Demetr. 51.1; cf. 
Mor. 183c). 

The text implies that the abdication occurred soon after 
Demetrius’ imprisonment, placing it as early as 285 BC.12 At the 
very least, it should be taken as Demetrius' acceptance of his fate, 
if not a formal relinquishment of the royal title. As for Gonatas, 
he attempted to negotiate with the other dynasts, and went about 
dressed in mourning, begging for his father's freedom. Gonatas is 
also said to have proposed that he would serve as a hostage in his 
father's place, as well as offering to cede all their remaining 
possessions to Seleucid control. Again, Demetrius' charisma and 
popularity are evident, as Plutarch claims many cities and rulers 


joined in with Antigonus Gonatas in petitioning Seleucus for 
Demetrius’ freedom (Plut. Demetr. 51.2). It is not clear which 
cities would have actually supported the release of Demetrius, or 
who these rulers may have been, but considering the marriage 
alliance between Demetrius and Lanassa, there potentially could 
have been some support from this family during the Besieger's 
incarceration.!? Ultimately, however, none of the petitions had 
any effect on Seleucus.!4 Antigonus Gonatas eventually did 
become the king of Macedonia, and the sources claim that he 
reigned there for forty-three or forty-four years.!^ This claim 
would put Antigonus’ accession to as early as 284/283, while 
Demetrius was still alive, and is further at odds with the evidence 
that states Gonatas’ reign in Macedonia did not actually begin 
until c.277/276. However, this does not pose too many problems 
to the established chronology, as by the time of Demetrius’ 
imprisonment the practice of co-rulership was already well 
established within the Antigonid dynasty. Demetrius had been 
crowned king alongside his own father, and so it was not 
necessarily a prerequisite that he should even have to formally 
abdicate before his son could claim the title of king.!ó 
Furthermore, the circumstances of Demetrius’ captivity would 
warrant taking steps to ensure that his son would be able to 
inherit whatever was left of the kingdom, so perhaps this 
discrepancy in the sources really reflects the fact that Antigonus 
Gonatas was assigned a royal title from 284 onwards. 

During the initial years of his incarceration, Demetrius did his 
best to be patient, and for some time occupied himself with such 
activities as exercise, riding, and hunting. But as time dragged on, 
Demetrius is reported to have spent most of his time drinking, 
and at various small leisure pursuits. Plutarch speculates that this 
could have been because of a desire to forget his present position, 
or perhaps because Demetrius finally had found true enjoyment 
in such things, in contrast to his previous lofty ambitions and 
continual campaigning (Plut. Demetr. 52.1-3). One might expect 
that as Demetrius sank into depression, his general inactivity lent 
itself well to drinking and little else, though there is an intriguing 
possibility that Demetrius may have written some sort of book or 
memoirs.!7 There is no real way to know for sure, although 


Demetrius' attempts to contact his son and ensure that he 
inherited the piecemeal empire he had left behind suggests that, 
soon into his captivity, Demetrius came to understand that his 
own days of conquest were at an end. His reign was well and 
truly over, although he may have nominally retained the title of 
king during his years of captivity. Seleucus himself appears to 
have been criticized for his treatment of Demetrius, but no action 
was ever taken to change Demetrius' situation over the course of 
his imprisonment.!? Finally, it appears that, during these years of 
captivity, Demetrius’ idle lifestyle and apparent excessive 
drinking seem to have caused or else worsened his ill health. 
Demetrius eventually succumbed to a bout of illness from which 
he never recovered. In the year 282 BC, his third year of 
imprisonment, Demetrius the Besieger died at the age of just 54. 

There is one more difficulty in the chronology concerning the 
date of Demetrius’ death. The sources claim that Demetrius was 
54 and it is commonly held that the year of his death was 283.1? 
There are a few problems with this interpretation. The year of 
Demetrius' birth can be reliably calculated from the fact that 
multiple sources report he enjoyed his first independent 
command when he was left in Syria with an army in the winter of 
314/313, at the age of 22. This indicates that Demetrius' birth 
year was 336, and if he was 22 in the winter of 314/313, then he 
was probably born between February and  December.20 
Therefore, if it can be accepted that Demetrius was born in 336, 
he could not be 54 until 282. Also important to note is that 
Plutarch specifically states that Demetrius died at some point in 
the third year of his imprisonment, not necessarily the third year 
following his capture. Demetrius' surrender appears to best fit the 
context of January/February 285, and there was a lapse of time 
between the surrender and imprisonment. The commencement of 
his incarceration in the Syrian Chersonese can then comfortably 
be dated to c.March 285. His third year of imprisonment, 
therefore, would indicate that Demetrius must have died in early 
282, and probably between February and March. 

Demetrius left behind several children, some of whom went on 
to hold prominent royal positions, such as his son Demetrius by 
Ptolemais, known as Demetrius Kalos ‘the Fair’, who became the 


ruler of Cyrene.2! Plutarch refers to these children in the 
conclusion of his biography, although his account may not be a 
complete list of all the Besieger's offspring. They include 
Antigonus Gonatas and Stratonice by Phila; the child by 
Ptolemais; and a son called Alexander by Deidameia, who is 
specifically mentioned as living his whole life in Egypt 
(kateBiwoe), probably as a political hostage at the court of 
Ptolemy. Interestingly, Plutarch also refers to another son of 
Demetrius, called Demetrius Leptos, ‘the Thin’, whom he had 
with an unnamed Illyrian woman.22 Nothing else is known of this 
woman or her son, but it is possible that this liaison belongs to 
the period of Demetrius’ rule in Macedonia, when he was most 
likely to have been dealing with Illyria, and so may have 
attempted to secure an external alliance through a marriage.2? 
Plutarch also mentions a son named Corrhagus with Eurydice of 
Athens, but uses slightly ambiguous language in his description: 
A€yeTal SE Kal (‘it is also said that’). This qualifier suggests that 
either Plutarch does not trust his source or that the child was the 
son of one of Demetrius’ other wives—or perhaps even that there 
was some question concerning the child's paternity.2^ It is 
probable that there were at least a few additional children 
fathered by Demetrius, at least one of whom is named: according 
to Athenaeus, Demetrius also had a daughter called Phila by 
Lamia.2° The list provided by Plutarch is therefore not a 
complete one, and the language used, dméAute ó& yeveàv (‘the 
children left’), may indicate that this record represents only a list 
of his children who were still surviving in 282. The omission of 
his daughter Phila may also be explained if the list was only 
intended to comment on Demetrius’ children by his legitimate 
wives, although the presence of the unnamed and previously 
unmentioned Illyrian woman could negate this explanation. If she 
was indeed a legitimate wife, it is curious that there is no 
mention of their marriage, however minor, in the sources. Little 
else is known about the fates of these children, nor are there 
many clues about what became of Demetrius’ other family 
members, wives, and famous mistresses, most of whom simply 
disappear from the records. His heir Antigonus Gonatas, however, 
was a great credit to his father's legacy. Gonatas was eventually 


able to reclaim the kingdom of Macedonia, which he ruled 
successfully for some thirty-seven years. 

As was fitting for a king whose excesses had made him 
infamous, Demetrius himself was seen off with a theatrical and 
ostentatious display. Sometime after the Besieger’s death, 
Gonatas sailed out from Greece to receive his father’s remains at 
the head of the entire fleet. Gonatas collected his father’s ashes, 
which were placed in a solid gold urn, while various cities sent 
out crowns and mourners to accompany the funeral procession 
(Plut. Demetr. 53.1-3). When the fleet approached Corinth, 
Demetrius' urn was displayed on the stern of one of the vessels, 
adorned with a purple robe and crowned with a diadem, and 
escorted by a company of armed men and a celebrated musician, 
a certain Xenophantus. The inhabitants of Corinth were greatly 
moved by the sombre occasion and extravagance, and especially 
by the appearance of Gonatas, who was seen in mourning, with 
tears streaming down his face.26 Corinth was the last stop for the 
fleet before Antigonus Gonatas took up the urn, and the funeral 
procession made its way to the city of Demetrias in Thessaly.27 
There, in the city he had founded during one of the most 
successful stages of his career, the last remains of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes were interred. 
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1 Plut. Demetr. 49.9. See also Paus. 1.10.2; 1.16.1; 6.15.7; 6.16.2; Just. 
16.2.6; Euseb. Chron. 1.247; Syncellus Chron. 321.13. 

2 Just 16.2.6: Demetrius quoque a tot exercitibus circumuentus, 
cum posset honeste mori, turpiter se dedere Seleuco maluit, ‘And 
Demetrius, surrounded by so many armies, preferred a dishonourable 
capitulation to Seleucus when he might have died with honour' (trans. after 


Yardley). In general, it does not appear that surrender over suicide was to be 
commended. Plutarch is also critical of Perseus for choosing captivity rather 


than death; cf. Plut. Aem. 34.3-4. There may be some significance in the fact 


that it is specifically Demetrius' friends who persuade him to surrender, as 
this may be intended as another example of the corrupting influence of 
friends and flatterers. Also of interest are Plutarch's later comments, where he 
suggests that even if Demetrius had thought his surrender to be disgraceful, 
he soon changed his mind in anticipation of how well he was going to be 
treated by Seleucus, which shows Demetrius in a negative light once more, 
trading his freedom and dignity for petty concessions; cf. Demetr. 50.6. 

3 The date in this source was emended to Olympic year 12<3>.4 
(285/284) by von Gutschmid: Wheatley 1997b, 25. For the date of 
Demetrius’ surrender, see for example Ferguson 1911, 151; Beloch 1927, 
iv2.106—7; Jacoby FGrH IID, Kommentar, 869; also Tarn 1913, 100 n. 21, 
478, believing the date to be before July. Shear 1978, 86 n. 235 argued that 
Demetrius’ surrender should be dated to the winter of 285/284, in contrast to 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, 234 n. 4, who place the events of Demetr. 
47.4 in 286/285. 

^ The arguments are tortuous: see Wheatley 1997), 20-3. 

5 plut. Demetr. 50.7. The location may refer to Apamea-on-the-Orontes, 
which was also sometimes referred to as the Chersonese; cf. Strabo 16.2.10. A 
fragment of Diodorus (21.20) states that Demetrius was kept in Pella—but 
hardly the Macedonian Pella within Pyrrhus and Lysimachus' kingdom. It is 
possible then that he refers to Apamea, as Pella is known to be an earlier 
name for this city: Strabo 16.2.10; Steph. Byz. s.v. Apameia; App. Syr. 
57.295-8; with Cohen 2006, 94-101. 

© Wheatley 1997b, 23. That there was some time lapse is indicated by 
the fact that Demetrius is said to have died in the third year of his 
incarceration, not necessarily three years after his surrender and capture. 

7 Rose 2015, 347-8. 

8 Demetrius, too, is said to be persuaded by his friends to be of good 
cheer and enjoy the royal provisions provided for him in the Chersonese 
while he waited for his daughter and son-in-law to arrive; cf. Plut. Demetr. 
50.9. 

9 plut Pyrrh. 12.7: 60ev où aitido@at TOÙG mOAAOUG 
Éyovotv oi Baotrsic pETATLOEUEVOUG mpOG TO OULL@EPOV 
ÈKEÍVOUG yap avTovs taÓta pWoUVTal mOLODVTEC, AsLoTiac 
Kai zxpoóooíag didaoKdXous ÓvtaG, kai mAEtota voutGovtac 
WPEAEloOal TOV EAAYLOTA TH óukalo YPWLEVOV, ‘Whence we see 
that kings have no reason to find fault with popular bodies for changing sides 
as suits their own interests; for the people are only imitating the kings 
themselves, who set an example of bad faith and treachery, and who believe 
that the man who shows least regard for justice will always reap the greatest 
advantage’ (trans. after Duff). 


10 Demetrius had, at the very least, Caunus, Athens, Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias under his control, with the small possibility of Tyre and Sidon as 
well, if they had not already been captured in 294. Moreover, Gonatas must 
have still commanded the portion of the force he had been left behind with to 
protect their Greek possessions, which indicates that they were under attack, 
although not necessarily that they had already fallen to Pyrrhus by this time; 
cf. Plut. Demetr. 51.1; Pyrrh. 12.5; with Tarn 1913, 114; Gabbert 1997, 
19-20. Once captured, Demetrius sent letters to his son, friends, and 
commanders warning them not to trust any letters purporting to have come 
from him, indicating that he still had some support elsewhere. 

1l piod. 21.20: npòç è TOV vióv Avtioyov év tÅ Mndia 
dlatpiBovta ypówac, ovvefoUAsvose mG ypnotéov &otiv tà 
Anuntpiw. KEKpPIKÙWG yàp rjv avTOV ümoAD&gLv Kal KaTAyEeLv 
&ni THY BaoU.e(av ueyaXonpgxOG Eonevdev dE Kai THV TOU 
vioÓ  xyüptv ovvertypaat toig evEepyeoialc, wo av 
y£yaunkótoc aÙTOŬ Ltpatovikny trjv Anuntplov Kai TEKva 
VYEYEVVIKOTOG ÈG aUTHG, ‘to his son Antiochus, who was in Media, he 
wrote, advising him how to deal with Demetrius. For he had previously 
decided to release him and restore him with great pomp to his throne, but 
wanted to give his son joint credit for this kindness, since Antiochus had 
married Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, and had begot children by her’ 
(trans. Walton). 

12 Wheatley 1997b, 27. 


13 Agathocles of Syracuse himself, however, had died in 289. Cities such 
as Athens remained under Antigonid control but had proven multiple times 
that this was only with great reluctance, so that they may not have wished to 
support Demetrius’ release. Mithridates Ctistes could also have been one of 
the rulers who supported Demetrius, if we believe Demetrius had reason to 
reach out to his former intimate during his wanderings in 286/285. Surely 
none of the Successors wished to see Demetrius released. Lysimachus did not, 
and it is difficult to imagine what advantage there could be to Ptolemy or 
Pyrrhus by securing Demetrius’ freedom. 

14 Wheatley 1997b, 27. 

15 Forty-four years: see Euseb. ap. Porph, FGrH 260 F 3.12. The 
Armenian text maintains that his reign was for forty-three years: Wheatley 


1997Db, 24. 

16 wheatley 1997b, 26; cf. Diod. 20.53.2; Plut. Dernetr. 18.1; App. 
Syr. 54.275-7; Just. 15.2.10; Heid. Epit. FGrH 154 F 7 & F 4. 

17 On this, see Wheatley & Collins, BNJ 852. A reference in Stephanus’ 
Ethnica mention a Demetrius son of Antigonus as a source of information on 
the city of Cyrrhus, which he calls by the variation ‘Cyrestes’: Steph. Byz. s.v. 


KüppoG = BNJ 852 F 1. Additionally, an author ‘Demetrius’ is also 
recorded as saying there were two towns called Agbatana in Media and Syria, 
although here the author is not referred to with a patronymic: Steph. Byz. s.v. 
AyBdatava = BNJ 852 F 2. Demetrius would have had good knowledge of 
Syria and the surrounding areas. Furthermore, it is not impossible that 
Hieronymus of Cardia was among those captured with Demetrius during the 
final campaign, so perhaps he began to write his famous History while in 
captivity with Demetrius, making use of his own eyewitness account. Without 
any other detail or even the fragment of a book title, these possibilities 
remain speculation. At the very least we know that Demetrius wrote letters 
during his imprisonment, probably recounting his capture, and these could 
well have been published later. 

18 Plut. Demetr. 52.6 remarks that even the barbarian king of the 
Thracians had treated Lysimachus better than Seleucus had treated 
Demetrius, and that the Seleucid king's 'suspicions' concerning Demetrius 
were utterly unfounded. These claims are probably intended to further 
discredit Seleucus, rather than having any real substance. 

19 Plut. Demetr. 52.3-4, and the Armenian text of Eusebius’ list of Asian 
and Syrian kings, FGrH 260 F 32.2, are both in agreement that Demetrius 
died at the age of 54; cf. Wheatley 1997b, 19-27. 

20 Diod. 19.69.1-2; App. Syr. 54.274; Plut. Demetr. 5.2; cf. Paus. 1.6.5, 
referring to Demetrius’ youth; see above, p. 10 and 57-8. There is the 
remote possibility, however, that the sources counted Demetrius’ years from 
the first year of his birth, in which case he would have been born in 335: 
Bosworth 1992b, 79-80; Wheatley 1997b, 19-20. 

21 plut, Demetr. 53.4. His own son Antigonus III Doson later ruled 
Macedonia from 229 to 221 BC; cf. Beloch 1927, iv2.599-600 & 615-16; 
Hammond & Walbank 1988, ch. 16. Interestingly, Demetrius Kalos is said to 
have been 'sent for from Macedonia' (Just. 26.3), indicating perhaps that he 
ended up in his older half-brother Antigonus Gonatas' court: Rose 2015, 
342. 

22 Demetrius Leptos remains an obscure figure, but it is interesting that 
his sobriquet was not necessarily a flattering one. The phrase was usually 
associated with comedy. The descriptor 'leptos' appears frequently in 
Aristophanes’ Frogs, usually in reference to the ‘pretentiousness’ of Euripides’ 
style. Furthermore, Aelian VH. 10.6 claims that numerous poets were 
ridiculed for their 'thinness' using this word. The term was also used 
disparagingly about sophists and their followers, Ar. Nubes 153, 161, 320, 
359: Denniston 1927, 119-20; Wright 2012, 114 & n. 132-3. 

23 Harders 2013, 43-50. 

24 However, the child was named after Demetrius’ maternal grandfather, 


which could be an argument for legitimacy; cf. Plut. Dernetr. 2.1. 

25 Athen. 577c; Ogden 1999, 176, 232-3; 2011b, 231; Wheatley 
2003b, 32 n. 14, 35 n. 34. 

26 Plut. Demetr. 53.4-6; with Alonso 2009, 296-8. On the probable 
date of the funeral (June/July 282), based on what is known of Xenophantus, 
see Rose 2015, 341-2. 

27 For discussion of Demetrius’ burial place, see Marzolff 1987, 1-48, 
esp. 36-46; Cohen 1995, 113. For the tragic setting transmitted by Plutarch 
throughout many episodes of Demetrius' life, see Mastrocinque 1979, 270-1. 
Jacoby may refer to the death of Demetrius in fragment 15 of Duris, FGrH 
2c, Kommentar 120; cf. Pownall, BNJ 76 F 15 for the literature, and modern 
Commentary. This would confirm that the theatrical nature of this description 
at least dates back to Duris. However, according to Marasco 1981, 53, the 
emphasis on the filial piety of Antigonus Gonatas in this description could 


suggest that this was a pro-Antigonid source, and may in fact have been part 
of Gonatas' later propaganda. But given the apparently good relationship 
between father and son (cf. Plut. Demetr. 3 for Demetrius’ warm relationship 
with his own father), and Gonatas' desire to present himself as his father's 
heir, there is no real reason to doubt this fitting display of mourning. 


Conclusion 


The imprisonment and death of Demetrius Poliorcetes saw the 
elimination of one of the most ambitious warlords of the day. The 
Diadoch kings at last achieved what they had originally set out to 
do in 301 BC: there was now one less contender demanding his 
portion of the great carcass that was Alexander's empire, as 
Plutarch would say (cf. Plut. Demetr. 30.1). And soon there 
would be even fewer players in this deadly ‘game of thrones’. 
Predictably, the attainment of their aims did nothing to conclude 
the struggle for power and dominance, and the coalition leaders 
turned on each other almost at once. In c.283/282, Lysimachus 
had his son and heir Agathocles executed on dubious charges, 
which set in motion further hostility, and thus vicious attempts to 
suppress it.! In the unrest that followed, Seleucus made an 
attempt to fulfil a late ambition for the kingship of Macedonia. 
By February 281, the two septuagenarian kings ended up at 
Corupedium, and in the battle that followed Lysimachus was 
killed.2 Seleucus took possession of Lysimachus’ cities in Asia 
Minor, but it was a short-lived victory. When he at last headed to 
Europe to claim Thrace and Macedonia, he was murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, yet another would-be king.? So continued the 
wars, the creation and violent disintegration of alliances, and the 
murderous interdynastic squabbling. 

It is customary to now end this biography with the claim that 
our subject was indeed the greatest of the Successors—historians 
of our own time have been unable to avoid falling into the 
Plutarchean trap of measuring all subsequent lives against the 
model of Alexander the Great. But such an assessment will always 
be arbitrary. What value is there in assigning to Demetrius the 
distinction of being a good successor to Alexander? Demetrius 
was his own man. If we are to measure him against the kings of 
his era, then yes, we can concede that his reign ended 
unfortunately, with a failed campaign, shameful surrender and 


captivity, and an untimely, inglorious death. But we should be 
careful to not allow the end to colour the entirety of his reign and 
achievements. His campaigns, initiatives, and personal life 
bestride the opening forty years of the so-called ‘Hellenistic Age’, 
and were fundamental in its formation. Demetrius' life had a 
pervasive impact on the four major world empires that emerged 
during this time and which were to last another 250 years. 
Consequently, the importance of his activities for ensuing Middle 
Eastern, Persian, and Mediterranean history cannot be 
underestimated. The study of Demetrius facilitates an 
understanding of this vital period, from which emerged the 
blueprint for modern Western political and social culture. 

As for Demetrius’ personal legacy, we could say that, in terms 
of producing a capable heir, this was one domain in which he 
really did surpass Alexander. The continuation of the Antigonid 
dynasty was assured by leaving behind a competent and well- 
liked son. It took Gonatas many difficult years of fighting before 
he could fully lay claim to the Macedonian throne, but he did 
achieve this by the middle of c.276.4 Gonatas enjoyed a 
successful reign for a time, but yet again, piece by piece, the 
Macedonian kingdom was lost to the incorrigible Pyrrhus. If 
Justin’s account is to be believed, in late 274 or early 273, 
Gonatas was forced to follow in his father’s footsteps in the most 
undesirable way: fleeing after military failure, and hiding out 
with just a small retinue of friends, before rallying to make a 
recovery.? But, showing that he truly was his father’s son, 
Gonatas was able to change his fortunes, and he took back 
Macedonia, probably in the middle of 272.5 Unlike his father, 
Antigonus Gonatas saw the wisdom in conducting more cautious 
policies, which kept Macedonia secure and allowed it to recover 
somewhat from the destructive wars which had wreaked havoc 
since at least 297.7 As a result the Antigonid dynasty ruled 
Macedonia as kings until they, like so many nations, were 
devoured by the insatiable conquering beast that was Rome in 
168 BC. 

Demetrius was never to realize his greatest ambition, but he 
certainly has achieved a sort of immortality. Without reiterating 
and summarizing every point of success in his career, we proffer 


some justification for the fascination he has inspired. Demetrius' 
ambition knew no limits, and although flawed, it was nonetheless 
impressive. He was constantly resilient. He was dedicated to a life 
of war, conquest, and kingship that was the inheritance 
Antigonus Monophthalmus had secured for him. He always aimed 
for ever more ingenious and deadly siege machines, greater and 
more numerous ships with which to dominate the seas, and of 
course with each victory he reached towards ever loftier 
objectives. His amorous adventures were a matter of endless 
gossip and speculation among the ancients, not too dissimilar to 
public obsession with the personal lives of celebrities in the 
present day. More importantly, his military reputation preceded 
him always, and his very name inspired awe, dread, and often 
immediate supplication. Even at the very end the defeated, 
fettered Demetrius roused fear among the victors, who knew full 
well how easily the balance might tip back in the Besieger's 
favour, such were his wildly oscillating fortunes. Perhaps 
Demetrius should be praised above all for the fact that he was 
able to retain his royal title, at times by what must have been 
sheer virtue of personality and reputation. This is especially 
commendable given that it was in this age that armies awarded 
kingship to those successful in the field. Sometimes Demetrius 
was not successful, and yet still men flocked to his cause, seeking 
to make their name employed in the army of the famed Besieger. 
This is some testimony to the notion of ‘personal monarchy’, 
demonstrated through the fact that Demetrius retained the style 
of ‘king’ for the rest of his life, even though his vicissitudes meant 
that at various stages he held only minimal territory and in fact 
‘ruled’ from his flagship. Demetrius’ claim to the title was 
personal and could not be revoked. He may have ended his life as 
an ‘unemployed king’, but the reality of his vocation was never 
diminished by the occasional absence of a kingdom to rule. From 
306 onwards, whatever his circumstance, he lived and died a 
king. 

In the end it was an existence conducted on a grand scale, and 
we can understand why our ancient authors and their 
descendants have often conceptualized Demetrius’ life as that of 
an actor-king, some dazzling tragic figure, like a flawed god on a 


stage. It is only appropriate that we, too, now close the curtain, 
and that the god should take his leave ... 


Suddenly the night has grown colder. 
Some deity preparing to depart. 
Alexandra hoisted on his shoulder, 

they slip between the sentries of the heart. 


Leonard Cohen, ‘Alexandra Leaving’, Hydra, 
Greece; September 1999. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1 


The Colossus of Rhodes 


To you, O Sun, did the people of Dorian Rhodes raise high to Olympus 
this bronze colossus, then, having laid to rest the wave of war, they 
crowned their country with the spoils of their foes. Dedicating it not only 
over the sea, but on the land, too, they raised the splendid light of 
unenslaved freedom. For to those who spring from the race of Herakles, a 
heritage both on land and sea is leadership. 


Palatine Anthology 6.171 1 


Demetrius raised the year-long siege of Rhodes in 304, obeying his father's 


command and leaving to fight Cassander in Greece.2 The city had resisted 
successfully, but it was severely battered, and in order to avoid the inevitable 
sack had negotiated a conditional alliance, and provided the hostages which 
Demetrius had demanded a year earlier. The Besieger had failed to take Rhodes, 
but his terrifying display of siege machinery meant that the Rhodians would 
never bother the Antigonids again, and no other city would ever repel 
Demetrius' siege operations. Most would never even try. It was the event which 
earned him the famous sobriquet ‘Poliorcetes’, and the siege had yet one more 
unexpected sequel—Demetrius' abandoned war machines were later used to 
fund the construction of the Colossus of Rhodes, which was to become one of 
the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World.? 

Impressed by the bravery of the Rhodians, Demetrius left behind his siege 
engines, which they then broke up and sold for a considerable sum.^ From this 
they were able to commission a giant statue of the sun god Helios, as a thank 
offering and memorial to their escape from the indomitable Besieger.? The 
statue was created by Chares of Lindus, a student of the renowned and talented 
Lysippus. It dwarfed the other great statues of the day, and although the term 
*colossus' had originally only referred to statues in a general sense, now it came 
to embody the concept of immense size. 

How and precisely where in the city this statue was erected is still hotly 
debated, as is its attitude and pose. It is mentioned sixteen times by the ancient 
writers, but only three give substantial accounts: Pliny, Strabo, and Philo of 


Byzantium. Pliny gives an account of the statue, illustrating its enormous size 
and the state of the Colossus once it had fallen. The passage gives us some 
insight into how extraordinarily important the work was for Rhodes, describing 
the fascinated visitors to the statue, and how they tested themselves to see if 
they could encircle just the thumb of the Colossus' hand with their arms: 


Calling for admiration before all others was the colossal Statue of the Sun 
at Rhodes made by Chares of Lindus, the pupil of Lysippus mentioned 
above. This statue was 70 cubits high; and, 56 years after its erection, was 
overthrown by an earthquake, but even lying on the ground it is a marvel. 
Few people can make their arms meet round the thumb of the figure, and 
the fingers are larger than most statues; and where the limbs have broken 
off enormous cavities yawn, while inside are seen great masses of rock 
with the weight of which the artist steadied it when he erected it. It is 
recorded that it took 12 years to complete and cost 300 talents, money 
realised from the engines of war belonging to King Demetrius which he 


had abandoned when he got tired of the protracted siege of Rhodes. ” 


Strabo provides a description as well, and although less thorough, offers the 
same general details, and also speaks of the admiration it evoked: 


The best of these are, first, the Colossus of Helios, of which the author of 
the iambic verse says, ‘seven times ten cubits in height, the work of 
Chares the Lindian’;® but it now lies on the ground, having been thrown 
down by an earthquake and broken at the knees. In accordance with a 
certain oracle, the people did not raise it again. This, then, is the most 
excellent of the votive offerings, at any rate, it is by common agreement 


one of the Seven Wonders. 


Date of Construction 


It is tempting to believe that building commenced very shortly after Demetrius 
had departed, but Pliny claims the Colossus took twelve years to build and 
succumbed to an earthquake fifty-six (or possibly sixty-six) years later. The date 
of the earthquake has been given variously as occurring in 228/227 (supported 
by an inscription from Iasos),1Ü 226, or 2242/23 BC (following Polybius). 1 
Scaliger emended the manuscript to sixty-six years due to the historical 
plausibility of the work commencing soon after Demetrius abandoned the siege, 
which allowed for the start date to be placed in 304 and the completion date in 
292. However, Pliny is not actually explicit about the building starting 
immediately; nor does Diodorus mention the Colossus in his discussion of the 
aftermath and rebuilding of the city.12 One might expect Diodorus would 
include in his description this most famous monument, especially given his 
Rhodian sources and his detailed account of honorific dedications which 


followed the siege. Thus, most accept that fifty-six years is reasonable and 
appropriate, and consequently that construction began between 296 and 293, 
with the date range of 284-281 for the statue's completion. Demetrius would 
never have seen the finished work, but he must have heard of the ambitious 
project under way, and the fate of his siege machines which funded it. It is 
interesting to speculate what he might have thought of such a thing. Such an 
unprecedented dedication to the god on this huge scale implies a corresponding 
level of enormous relief and gratitude for their salvation on the part of the 
Rhodians. It might have been flattering, or even amusing to the Besieger that 
his siege ultimately inspired one of the greatest artistic undertakings ever 
attempted. 


Size and Cost 


Philo of Byzantium, Pliny, and Strabo are all in agreement that the statue was 
70 cubits high, equivalent to approximately 33-35 m (108-114 ft) tall. The 
statue was fixed on a base of white marble, a detail preserved in Philo's 


account, which may have been about 15-17 m tal.1? Both Pliny and the 
possible dedicatory inscription preserved in the ‘Palatine Anthology’ suggest 
that the costs were drawn from the sale of Demetrius’ war machines; Pliny 
explicitly, and the inscription obliquely. We have some discrepancy in the exact 
figures: Philo of Byzantium stated that the statue was created at the expense of 
500 talents of bronze, and 300 of iron which was used to make the necessary 
supportive framework, while Pliny only reports 300 talents. There is nothing 
too inconsistent in these figures, however, if we consider that Pliny's account is 
only referring to the 300 talents which came from the sale of Demetrius' siege 
engines, and probably meaning talents of silver which were subsequently used 
to purchase the construction materials. 14 Philo, on the other hand, seems to be 
speaking of the quantities of materials used. Furthermore, it would also be 
understandable if Pliny's sum, while enormous, still did not cover the entire 
costs of materials, construction, and labour over twelve years. Later, in 224 BC, 
Ptolemy III Eugertes offered the Rhodians: 


Three thousand talents [of bronze?] for the restoration of the Colossus, 
100 master builders and 350 masons, and 14 talents per annum for their 


pay.1? 


The expense, then, must have been enormous, if this was considered 
reasonable to bestow upon the Rhodians for the restoration of their statue, on 
top of many other lavish gifts given at this time. We may not wish to accept this 
account at face value, since it appears in a section of text which lauds the 
generosity of this generation of rulers (in donating gifts and money to help the 
Rhodians recover from an earthquake) in contrast to the stinginess of those 
from Polybius own day (Polyb. 5.90.5-8; 5.88.4-5). Nonetheless, even 


converting from a talent's lowest possible weight, the figures provided by Philo 
suggest more than 10 tons of bronze and at least 6 tons of iron were used. 16 
That it was awe-inspiringly impressive, surpassing any other monument 
attempted so far, is well attested. 1 7 


Method of Construction 


Philo offers the greatest detail concerning the construction method, and states 
that the statue was of cast bronze. He describes a process by which parts were 


cast in situ: 


Having built a base of white marble (the artist) first fixed upon the feet of 
the Colossus up to the height of the ankle-joints ... in this case, after the 
first part had been cast, the second was modelled upon it, and when this 
had been cast, the third was built upon it ... for the individual metal 


sections could not be moved. 18 


The account also affords some insight into how such an enormous metal 
figure was stabilized, and how it could be worked on at such a great height: 


The spacing of the horizontal tie-bars and the joints of the framework 
were looked to, and the stability of the stone blocks placed within the 
figure was ensured ... (the artist) heaped up a huge mound of earth round 
each section as soon as it was completed, thus burying the finished work 
under the earth and carrying out the casting on the next part on the 
level. (Philo of Byzantium 4.5) 


The technique described here has been disputed. H. Maryon, for example, 
argued that the figures given for the weight of materials and height of the 
statue would make for impossibly thin walls for cast bronze. Instead, he makes 
a case for hammered bronze plates. D. Haynes counterargues that it was indeed 
cast, and in situ, just as the ancient source maintains, noting that the source 
account is both credible and consistent. This is the theory accepted by other 
scholars such as Gabriel and Hoepfner. 1 9 Finally, we do know that the statue 
eventually broke at the knees, where the reinforcement stone and iron failed the 
construction. 


Style 


No contemporary reliable depiction of the Colossus has survived. Many have 
looked to miniature bronzes and terracotta figures, as well as in depictions of 


Nero's colossal statue which may have emulated the Rhodian Colossus. 20 It is 
difficult to determine whether any of these were inspired by the Colossus itself, 
but we can certainly look for clues in the general artistic trends of the day. The 


Colossus must have been a standing male, probably nude with a short chlamys 


around his shoulders or draped over one arm. Given technological and 
structural limits, the pose cannot have been too elaborate with outstretched, 


unsupported limbs.2! The head of Helios was depicted on Rhodian coins, and 
most likely the statue followed the same iconographic trends for its depiction of 
the god; the head being that of a youthful male, beardless, with long curling 
hair and possibly some sort of radiate crown to embody the sun. On coins 
Helios is found both with and without the sun crown. In terms of whether these 


coins actually showed the colossal Helios, R. Ashton has argued that a certain 


special series of Rhodian didrachms of C.304-265 might well do so. These coins 
depict a head of Helios in profile with the crown, and were struck alongside the 
regular series of a Helios without crown type. The crown series might have 
therefore been intended as a special commemorative coinage which reflected 


the city's famous monument.22 


Other hypotheses have also been put forward. J. Dórig, for example, 
visualized the statue armed with spear and sword in the manner of a ruler, and 
furthermore has pointed out that there were indeed differing iconographic types 
of Helios in antiquity, including where the god is shown holding a torch, 22 
Notably, Greek monuments of the sun god often show him wearing a 
charioteer's tunic, in reference to his duty to drive the chariot of the sun across 
the sky. Despite this, it is almost always assumed that the Colossus was nude. 


Site of the Colossus 


There is a persistent imagining of the Colossus astride the mouth of the harbour, 
so that the ships would have sailed between his legs. This idea has its origins in 
medieval, rather than ancient writings, possibly those of Vigémére or of Fabri, 
in the late 1400s. This certainly provides a striking image, one which has 
captured the imagination through to modern times. But the logistics of the 
construction and silence of the early sources means we can abandon this notion 
—the ancient Colossus never stood with one foot on either side of the harbour. 
Several sites have been suggested, including the fort of St Nicholas (Hoepfner), 
the sanctuary of Helios on top of the acropolis (Vedder), or in the city, within 
the district known as the Castle (Maryon).24 The evidence is extremely limited, 
but it can be accepted that the sheer size of the monument ensured that it 
would have been seen by anyone entering the city, that it was situated in an 
extremely prominent position, and that it would have served as a striking visual 
statement. 29 


The Fate of the Colossus 


As we have seen from the descriptions of the ancient authors, the Colossus 
remained on the ground where it had fallen, and continued to be one of the 
notable sights of Rhodes. Despite Ptolemy III Euergetes' generous offer, the 
people of Rhodes refused to repair the Colossus in accordance with an oracle 


which forbade the statue’s resurrection.2© So, according to Theophanes 
Confessor, it remained for some 900 years until the Arabs under Mu’awiya ibn 


Abi Sufyan captured the island in C. AD 652/653: 


In this year Mauias took Rhodes and cast down the Colossus of Rhodes 
1,360 years after its erection. It was bought by a Jewish merchant of 


Edessa, who loaded the bronze on 900 camels.27 


A century later the emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus wrote that it 
was indeed the future caliph Mu'awiya who demolished the Colossus and 
offered it up for sale to anyone who wanted it. It was subsequently bought by a 
Hebrew of Edessa (Homs) and carted away on, variously, 900 or 980 camels. 28 
Numerous writers in the next three centuries from both Christian and Muslim 
traditions preserve essentially the same details of the story, that these last 
remains of the statue, ‘3,000 loads of Corinthian brass’ according to Michael the 


Syrian, were transported to Syria on the backs of no fewer than 900 camels.29 


Nothing is said of the destiny of the bronze, but the Colossus itself continues 
to capture the public and artistic imagination up until the present day. The 
image of the towering Colossus protecting the harbour, in particular, has 
persisted and taken on a life of its own. Shakespeare made references to this 
figure's famous and erroneous position across the sea in a number of his 


works, 20 and it has appeared in modern popular culture as well—Garne of 
Thrones' majestic titan of Braavos, inspired by the Rhodian Helios, has a foot 


set upon two different islands.>! We can of course also perceive the Colossus to 
be analogous of the Statue of Liberty, standing at 46 m (not including the base) 
in New York harbour in Manhattan. The statue's popularity, renown, and 
importance as a symbol of freedom is comparable to how the Rhodians and 
visitors to their island would have felt about the Colossus. As of 2008, there 
have even been tentative talks of rebuilding the Colossus of Rhodes, although 
no such project has yet begun, undoubtedly held up due to the logistics, costs, 
and intimidating nature of such an undertaking. However, in October 2018 the 
182-m Statue of Unity was unveiled in Gujurat, of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the 
renowned statesman who oversaw the transition of India to independence. The 


human fascination with colossoi continues apace, with at least 129 such 
statues 30 m and over being in existence worldwide by 2019. 


Appendix 2 


Chronology of the Life of Demetrius Poliorcetes (336-282 
bc) 


336 Demetrius is born in Macedonia, to Antigonus 
Monophthalmus and Stratonice, daughter of Corrhagus. 
(Jan. or Feb.). 


333 Alexander appoints Antigonus satrap of Greater Phrygia 
(spring), and occupies the capital (May). 


330 (By this time) Antigonus’ family relocate to the satrapal 
capital of Celaenae. 


323 Death of Alexander the Great (11th June, 4:30 p.m.). 


321(‘High’); 320 (‘Low’) Antigonid family forced to leave 
their home (c.Feb./Mar. 321 or 320). Demetrius visits 
Athens for the first time. The First Diadoch War. Deaths of 
Craterus and Perdiccas. Political settlement among the 
Successors at Triparadeisus in northern Syria. Demetrius 
probably present, and his marriage to Phila, daughter of 
Antipater is arranged (by Sept. at latest). 


319/318 Demetrius probably returns to Celaenae with Phila. 
Antigonus Gonatas born late 319. 


318-315 Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius and Phila, born 
between these dates. 


317 Murder of Philip III Arrhidaeus (between mid-Oct. and 
25 Dec. 317). 


318-316 The Second Diadoch War. Demetrius serves as 


cavalry commander at battles of Paraetacene and Gabiene 
in Iran against Eumenes (Dec. 317-Jan. 316). Demetrius 
intercedes for Eumenes. 


316 Demetrius in Cilicia with Antigonid armies (winter 
316/315). 


315 Third Diadoch War begins. Demetrius participates in 
siege of Tyre, and has a relationship with Mithridates 
Ctistes. 


314 Demetrius’ first solo command, in Syria (autumn). 
312 Battle of Gaza (autumn). 


311 Demetrius ambushes Ptolemy's general Cilles at Myus in 
Upper Syria (Mar./Apr.) Nabataean and Dead Sea 
expeditions: besieges Es-Sela (July). Demetrius’ lightning 
raid on Babylonia; takes one citadel of Babylon (winter 
311/310?). 


310/309 Cassander murders Alexander IV and Rhoxane. 


309/308 Polyperchon murders Alexander’s illegitimate son 
Heracles, the last potential Argead heir. Antigonus 
withdraws from Babylonia, forced to cede the Upper 
Satrapies to Seleucus. 


307 Demetrius expels Demetrius of Phalerum and takes 
control of Athens (arrives at the Piraeus 26th Thargelion = 
10th June). Storms Megara. Possible liaison with 
Cratesipolis? 


307/306 Marriage of Demetrius to Eurydice of Athens, 
former wife of Ophellas (winter). 


306 Demetrius’ Cyprian campaign: besieges Salamis and 
destroys Ptolemy’s fleet in a great sea battle (June); 
captures Lamia in the aftermath. The Antigonids declare 
themselves kings. The abortive Egyptian expedition (Oct.- 
Dec.). 


305 Demetrius begins the siege of Rhodes (Aug.). 


304 Demetrius withdraws from Rhodes (July), visits his 
father in Antigonia, and sails to Aulis (mid-Aug. 304). 
Campaigns in Boeotia and Attica into Autumn. Cavorts 
with Lamia and many prostitutes in the Parthenon 
(winter). Same-sex interlude with Democles and 
Cleaenetus. Possible liaison with Cratesipolis at this time 
rather than 307? Ptolemy (late 305-early 304), and 
Seleucus assume the diadem. Lysimachus and Cassander 
follow suit soon after (before 302). 


303 Demetrius takes Sicyon, Corinth, and much of Achaea 
and Arcadia (early spring). Unorthodox initiation into the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (mid-Apr.). Demetrius’ marriage to 
Deidameia, sister of Pyrrhus, in Argos (early summer). 


302 Demetrius refounds the Hellenic League. Coalition of 
the other Successors forms against the Antigonids 
(midsummer). Lysimachus and Prepelaus target Asia 
Minor; Cassander confronts Demetrius in Thessaly. 
Demetrius summoned to Asia by Antigonus, arrives in 
Ephesus (late autumn). 


301 Battle of Ipsus, close to 28th Metageitnion (early Sept.) 
Death of Antigonus, aged 81 or 86. Demetrius flees the 
battlefield to Ephesus and then possibly to Cilicia, and 
Cyprus. Athens banishes Demetrius from their city. 


300 Demetrius operating against Lysimachus in the Thracian 
Chersonese. Death of Deidameia (between 300 and 298?), 
probably ending the alliance between Demetrius and 
Pyrrhus. 


299 Lysimachus and Ptolemy make marriage alliances 
between their families. 


298 Likely date for the marriage of Stratonice to Seleucus; 
Demetrius takes Cilicia and sacks Soli (meets Lysimachus)? 
Also Samaria? The proposed date for the commencement of 
Lachares’ tyranny (Athens reaches ‘crisis point’ between 
298 and July/Aug. 296). 


298/297 Pyrrhus restored to the Epirote throne between 
298 and 297. Demetrius betrothed to Ptolemais, daughter 
of Ptolemy, but the marriage does not eventuate 
immediately. 


297 Death of Cassander (21st Artemisius = May). Philip IV 
dies after a few months. Antipater I and Alexander V rule 
Macedonia with Thessalonice as regent. 


296/295 Demetrius returns to Greece to reclaim Athens. He 
loses a fleet en route, and diverts to the Peloponnese; 
besieges Messene. 


295 Athens falls to Demetrius by Elaphebolion — Mar./Apr.. 
Demetrius begins operations against Sparta (spring/ 
summer). Ptolemy operating against Demetrius in Cyprus. 


294 Demetrius loses Cyprus to Ptolemy, who also captures 
members of his family; also possibly loses Tyre and Sidon. 
Lysimachus probably takes Ephesus and Miletus. Demetrius 
breaks off his campaign against Sparta and marches on 
Macedonia. 


Demetrius murders Alexander V and seizes the throne of 
Macedonia (Aug.). Officially (?) proclaimed king in the 
following spring. 


Seleucus gives Stratonice to his son Antiochus (just before or 
in conjunction with his accession as joint ruler, 14 Nov. 
294). 


293/292 First revolt of the Thebans, who surrender when 
Demetrius approaches. Hieronymus of Cardia established 
as harmost of Thebes. Foundation of Demetrius' new capital 
Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasae. 


292/291 Second revolt of the Thebans, requiring further 
action from Demetrius and Antigonus Gonatas. Pyrrhus 
takes advantage of the distraction to foray into Demetrius' 
territories. Serious preparations under way for a great 
campaign to recover the pre-Ipsus Antigonid empire. 


291 Demetrius assails Thebes, which holds out until at least 
autumn. Between autumn 291 and spring 290 Demetrius 
marries Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, 
bringing Corcyra and Leucas into his possession. A new 
mint opened in Chalcis, Euboea. 


290 Possibly Aug./Sept. Demetrius holds alternative Pythian 
Games at Athens; welcomed into Athens with the 
ithyphallic hymn. 


290/289 Demetrius launches an attack on the Aetolians, 
possibly defeats them, and raids Epirus. Pyrrhus attacks 
Macedonian territories again, and defeats Demetrius’ 
commander Pantauchus in Aetolia (spring). 


288 First movements of the coalition against Demetrius (or 
early 287 at the latest); Amphipolis lost to Lysimachus; 
Pyrrhus campaigns against Demetrius and takes Bereoa. 
Demetrius ousted from the Macedonian kingdom. Phila 
commits suicide at Cassandriea. 


287 Athens revolts again (spring); Demetrius brings the city 
back under control once more (summer). Demetrius forced 
to grant concessions to the Thebans, and restores their 
traditional forms of government. 


286 Demetrius lands in Asia Minor, and marries Ptolemais at 
Miletus. He attacks Lysimachus' possessions; skirmishes 
with Agathocles. 


286/285 Demetrius invades Syria, spends two months in 
Cataonia. Confrontation with Seleucus in the Amanus range 
(winter). 


285 Falls ill for forty days; his army suffers from limited 
supplies and eroded by desertions. Demetrius finally 
surrenders to Seleucus (c.Jan.-Feb.) He is initially 
honoured, but then imprisoned in the Syrian Chersonese. 


282 The death of Demetrius, in his third year of captivity, 
aged 54 (in Feb. or Mar.). 


1 AUTO ool zxtpóG “OAvunov EUAKUVAVTO KOA0000V 

TOVSE 'Poóou vaétat Awpidoc, AEALE, 

yvAXKEOV, Avika xÜua xatevváoavctec Evuovc 

EOTEWAV MATPAV óvougvéov EVAPOLC. 

oÙ yàp Üxt&p TEAGYOUC uóvov áv0goav, GALA Kai £v y 

ABpOv ASOVAWTOV PEyyOG EAEVOEPLAaG 

toic yàp ag’ 'HpakAfjoc àe&n8etot yevéOAaq 

TMATPLOG EV xóvtQ KV YOOVL kotpavía. 

This epigram, preserved in the ‘Palatine Anthology’ (as 
well as the ‘Planudean Anthology’, 16.82, and referred to in 
the Suda, K 1932, s.v. Kolassaians), is believed to be the 
genuine dedicatory inscription which accompanied the 
Colossus; trans. after Paton (Loeb ed.), mod. Wiemer, 2011, 
131 & n. 46; cf. 130-3 on the interpretation of the epigram 
with further explanation of the text’s origins. The author is 
unknown. 

2 For the siege of Rhodes and sources, see above, Chapter 13. 

3 For various treatments of the Colossus, see Gabriel 1932; Maryon 
1956; Haynes 1957; Wehrli 1968, 148 n. 46; Moreno 1973-4; Higgins 
1988; Hoepfner 2000; 2003; Wiemer 2011, esp. 128-36; Vedder 2000; 
2015. On the development and date of the list of wonders, see esp. Clayton 
& Price 1988, 5-12. It has its beginnings in the second century BC. 

4 plin. HN. 34.18.41; Plut. Mor.183b; cf. Aul. Gell. NA 15.31. 

5 For further analysis of Rhodian intentions, and the Colossus as a visual 
expression of their ambition, see Wiemer 2011, 130. 

6 Walbank 1957, 617; Higgins 1988, 127. 

7 Pliny, NH 34.18.41-2, trans. Rackham, Loeb ed.; Higgins 1988, 128. 

8 The ‘Planudean Anthology' 16.82 also preserves these lines, and may 
reflect an additional dedicatory inscription found somewhere on or near the 
sculpture; see Wiemer 2011, 132 n. 52. 

9 Strabo 14.2.5 C652, trans. Jones, Loeb ed.: Ciplota ÔÈ Ö TE TOU 
‘Hiiov xoAoooóc, öv qnotv ó xoujoac TO iauBeiov OTL 
‘ENTAKLC SEKa Xápng noier nnyéœwv ó Atvdloc, keitat dE vov 
OxÓ oelouoŬ mMEOWV mEplKAaOOEic And THV YOVATWV: OUK 
avéotnoav ó' qaÙTÒV Katá TL Aóytov TOUTS TE Ù THV 
ávaOnuátov Kpatlotov  (tOv yovUv  &xtà OEauaTwVv 


ÓLOAO y£LCQU; cf. Higgins 1988, 128-9. 

10 Berthold 1984, 92 with sources and earlier literature at n. 34; contra 
Ashton 1986, n. 35. 

il Polyb. 5.88.1; with Walbank 1957, 616-17. The arguments are 
summarized in Ridgway 2004, 3; cf. Moreno 1973-74; Wiemer 2011, 


128-9. The calculation of whether the Colossus lasted fifty-six or sixty-six 
years is dependent on whether LVI is to be accepted as per most manuscripts, 


or LXVI as in the Codex Bambergensis of Plin. HN 34.18.43. 


12 piod. 20.100.2-4; with Ashton 1988, 87. Walbank 1957, 617 accepts 
Scaliger's emendation. 


13 Hoepfner 2000, 144. The difficulty in assessing the size of the statue (and 
base) lies in how precisely one cubit is to be interpreted; on this, see above, Chapter 


13, n. 50. Maryon 1956, 73 calculates that it was just over 120 ft (37 m). 

14 Wiemer 2011, 129. 

15 Polyb. 5.89.3-4, trans. Paton, Loeb ed: €l¢ TV TOU KOAOGGOD 
KaTaoKeunV TdAavta  tptoyüua,  oikóóououc  &Katóv, 
OxOUpyOUG tptaKooíoUuG Kai MEVTHKOVTA, Kal TOUTOLG Kad 
ÉKaotov ÉtoG gig OWWVLOV TOAaVTa SEKATETTAPA; see Walbank 
1957, 619-20 for full commentary. The word for bronze (yaXKODv) may have 
dropped out of the manuscript, thus it would be ‘3,000 talents of bronze for the 
restoration of the Colossus’: Ashton 1986, 14; cf. Berthold 1984, 92-3. On the 
political message of the passage: Wiemer 2001, 33-9; 2011, 128-9 & n. 27. 

16 Wiemer 2011, 129, calculating on the basis that a talent was the equivalent 
of, at minimum, 20.4 kg. 

1? Hebert 1989, 16-45; Vedder 2000; wiemer 2011, 129-30. 

18 Philo of Byzantium 4.3-4; with Maryon 1956, 68; Haynes 1957. 

19 Gabriel 1932; Haynes 1957; Hoepfner 2003, 74-7, 95-8; cf. Ridgway 
2004, 130-2. 

20 For some examples of depictions of Helios in miniature bronzes, see Hoepfner 
2000, 132-3; 2003, 65-71, who also reviews older reconstructions. On issues of 
methodology, see Vedder 2004; cf. Wiemer 2011, 129. 

21 Maryon 1956, 72 describes a second-century BC depiction of the sun god 
from a relief, where the god is posed looking towards the sun, with one arm raised to 


shield his eyes, the other at his side with draped chalmys (which would have 
concealed a third point of support along with the legs of the statue), which he 
believes to be a good candidate for a match to the Colossus; cf. 76-9 on the issues of 
stability and how they might have influenced artistic decisions. 


22 Ashton 1988; Hoepfner 2003, 32. 
23 Dórig 1999; cf. Ridgway 2004, 5 for a synopsis. 


24 Maryon 1956, 79-80; Hoepfner 2003, 53-64; Vedder 2004, 1111-12; 
2015, 57-68, 119-20. 

25 Wiemer 2011, 130-1; cf. Hoepfner 2003, 81-2 for discussion of the 
skenography (with fig. 112 for an evocative representation of the greeting Colossus). 


26 Although John Malalas claimed that Hadrian restored the Colossus 
(11.279.18); see Hoepfner 2003, 101-2. 


27 Theophanes, Chronographia AM 6145 (fl. AD 760-818), trans. Mango & 
Scott. Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan (known as Muawiya I) later became the first caliph 


of the Ummayad Caliphate in AD 661. 
28 Const. Porph. de adm. imp. 20-1 reports alternately 900 or 980 camels. 


Maryon 1956, 71-2 suggests that a figure of between fifty and ninety camels 
would be more reasonable, and that the number has been inflated by errors of 
transcription and perhaps exaggerated thanks to the awe the Colossus inspired. 


29 For a brilliant detailed exposition, debunking the source tradition on the fate 
of the Colossus, see Conrad 1996. 

30 gs. Julius Caesar 1.2.135-8; Henry IV, Part 1 5.1.121-2; Troilus 
and Cressida 5.5.10-11. 

31 George R. R. Martin, A Feast for Crows, Chapter 6, Arya I. 
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